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NOTICE. 
A  Key  to  the  exercbei  of  this  Grammar  tt  publlabed  in  a  leparate  Tolame 


PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Iif  presenting  to  the  American  Public  a  new  and  improved  edi. 
tion  of  OUendorfTs  New  Method,  it  would  seem  to  be  only 
necessary  to  state  what  alterations  or  additions  have  been 
made.  To  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  book  itself 
appears  almost  gratuitous  ;  for  the  extensive  circulation  which 
it  now  enjoys  in  England,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  it  in 
this  country,  its  costliness  notwithstanding,  constitute  the  strong- 
est evidence  in  its  fitvour.  The  &ct  that  Ollendorff  has  been 
sought  after  with  avidity,  whilst  many  other  Grammars  of  high 
merit  have  met  with  but  a  slow  and  cold  reception,  justifies  the 
inference  that,  as  a  book  of  instruction,  it  presents  facilities 
which  in  similar  works  were  either  entirely  wanting  or  but 
imperfectly  afibrded. 

Even  the  excellent  and  highly  scientific  Grammar,  written 
for  the  use  of  Englishmen  by  the  genial  Becker  himself^  who 
by  his  Organt^m^  his  !Deiitf(^e  fflortbttbung,  and  subsequently 
by  his  X)eutfd)e  (Svammatif,  has  made  such  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  and  has  almost  revolu- 
tionized the  terminology  of  Grrammar  in  his  own  country,  has, 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  not  even  undergone  a  second  edi« 
tkMi,  and  is  now  entirely  out  of  print.  Surely,  Becker  has  da- 
seired  a  better  &te  among  scholars  at  least  I 


iv 

The  success  of  OUendorff  is  unquestionably  due  to  his 
method,  hj  which  he  has  made  the  German,  heretofore  noto- 
riously difficult  to  foreigners,  accessible  to  the  capacity  of  all, 
young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned.  Instead  of  pre-supposing 
a  fiuniiiarity  with  English  Grammar  in  the  pupil,  and  then 
presenting  a  synthetic  view  of  the  principles  of  the  language, 
as  is  commonly  done,  he  begins  apparenUy  without  any  system, 
with  the  simplest  phrases,  fix)m  which  he  deduces  the  rules, 
until  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  he  makes  the  pupil 
master  of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  every  part  of  speech* 
The  rules  are,  as  it  were,  concealed  amid  the  multitude  of 
exercises  which  are  added  to  eacli  lesson,  and  which  serve  to 
fortify  the  learner  in  the  principies  he  has  already  acquired* 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  book,  and  one  in  which 
its  practical  merit  chiefly  consists  is,  that  the  examples  on 
which  the  rules  are  based,  and  those  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  rules,  are  not  derived  from  the  German  Classics ; 
they  are  neither  the  ideal  language  of  Poetry,  nor  the  rigorous 
language  of  Science,  but  of  Zt/is, — short  sentences,  such  as  one 
would  be  most  likely  to  use  in  conversing  in  a  circle  of  friends, 
or  in  writing  a  letter. 

Special  prominence  is  given  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  book  to  the  idioms  of  the  language,  as  it  were  the  Get' 
num  side  of  the  German — a  most  important  element  in  the 
acquisition  of  any  language.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book 
the  exercises  are  of  necessity  very  brief  and  simple,  and  the 

« 

Author,  according  to  his  own  confession  (page  851),  has  ofl 
ten  sacrificed  logical  accuracy  to  his  eagerness  for  thoroughly 
grounding  the  pupil  in  tiie  principles  of  inflection  and  construc- 
tion previously  laki  down.    As  the  pupil  advances  the  exer- 


cises  become  longer  and  more  complicated.  The  same  phrases 
are  often  repeated  and  thrown  into  new  combinations,  and 
constant  reference  is  made  to  previous  parts  of  the  woik.  It 
is  thus  that  OllendoiiT  gradually  introduces  at  once  the  ety* 
mologj  and  syntax  of  German  Grammar.  His  method  is  so 
lucid,  that  no  one  can  go  through  with  the  exercises — provided 
he  be  guided  by  a  competent  master — ^without  acquiring  such 
a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  language,  and  such  a 
stock  of  words  and  idioms  as  will  enable  him  to  speak  and  to 
write  it  with  considerable  &cility. 

The  book,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  is  from  the 
Frankfert  edition,  which,  in  accuracy  of  expression,  as  &r  as 
the  English  is  concerned,  in  the  wording  of  the  rules  as  well 
as  in  typographical  arrangement,  is  so  &r  superior  to  the  Lon- 
don  edition,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  dif^rent  author. 
So  striking  was  found  to  be  the  difference  between  the  two  edi- 
tions that  the  Editor,  who  at  first  was  not  in  possession  of  a 
German  copy,  and  had  already  put  into  the  hands  o£ihe  printer 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  London  copy  revised,  deemed  it 
afterwards  his  duty  to  recommence  the  stereotyping  of  the  book 
on  the  basis  of  the  German. 

The  Editor  has  ventured  to  make  such  alterations^  as  he 
thought  would  give  additional  value  to  the  book.  Instead  of 
devoting  two  lessons  to  a  mere  mechanical  explanation  of  Ger* 
man  writing,  as  was  done  in  the  other  editions,  he  simply  pre* 
fixed  to  the  book,  on  one  page,  an  improved  form  of  the 
alphabet,  and  a  specimen  of  German  current  hand,  firom  which 
the  learner  can  at  once  perceive  how  the  difterent  letters  are 
made  and  united  into  words.  The  orthography  of  the  Gennao« 
which  in  some  cases  was  antiquated,  has  been  conformed  to 


the  most  recent  and  best  authorities,  <ihi^j  to  Heyset  whose 
graimnars  are  at  present,  perhaps,  more  extensively  used  in 
Germany  than  any  others.  In  some  instances,  where  perspi* 
cuity  would  otherwbe  have  suffered,  the  phraseology  of  rules 
has  been  amended.  Wherever  the  English  was  crabbed  or  in- 
COTrect  in  the  exercises  it  has  been  revised  and  altered.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  present  an*  edition  free  firom  typographi- 
cal errors,  which  often,  in  works  of  thb  kind,  are  the  cause  of 
needless  and  most  discouraging  perplexity  to  beginners.  In 
this  connection  the  Editor  would  make  special  mention  ot 
Mr.  Edw.  Stohlmann,  corrector  of  the  press,  whose  fidelity  is 
worthy  of  all  confidence  and  commendation. 

By  the  addition  of  the  Systematic  Outline,  the  Editor 
has  had  a  twofold  object  in  view.  In  a  work  like  OUendoriT's, 
in  which  each  lesson  contains  a  variety  of  exercises,  which 
have  no  necessaiy  connection  with  each  other,  and  in  which 
the  difierent  parts  of  speech  are  not  systematically  classified, 
but  scattered  in  eveiy  part  of  the  book,  a  comprehensive  index 
would  have  been  indispensable.  Without  it,  the  book  would 
have  been  useless  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  and  a  complete 
and  connected  view  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  inflection 
of  any  one  part  of  speech  would  have  been  equally  impossible. 
It  seemed  to  him,  that  an  attempt  at  a  complete  index  to  the  mat- 
tor  contained  in  the  book  would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  unsatis- 
factory in  the  end.  He  has  therefore  subjoined,  as  a  substitute, 
an  outline  of  Grammar,  in  which  the  inflection  of  words  is 
treated  briefly,  but  yet  with  completeness,  and  where  the  learner 
may  find  in  different  language  perhaps,  and  in  rigorously  sys- 
tematic connection,  the  principles  which  he  met  with  in  the 
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.previous  part  of  the  work,  besides  much  that  will  be  new  to 
oim. 

The  second  and  principal  object  of  making  such  lai^e  addi- 
tions to  the  book  was  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  aim, 
not  at  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  desire  it  for 
scientific  or  literaiy  purposes  only.  As  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  commonlj  men  of  liberal  culture,  habituated  to  the 
terminology  of  Grammar,  and  the  study  of  language,  they  are 
generally  impatient  of  beginning  at  once  the  reading  of  some 
fitvourite  author,  and  they  are  aware  too,  that  fw  tJtem  the 
shortest  road  to  reach  the  goal  is  to  master  at  once  the  elements 
of  Grammar.  As  the  Author  himself  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  guiding  such  to  a  knowledge  of  the  German,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  meet  their  wants  by  bringing  within  the 
compass  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  a  concise  ana- 
lysis of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  with  copious  paradigms  to 
the  declensions  and  conjugations.  Though  the  Outline  is  brie^ 
'%i  will  be  found  that  the  inflection  of  the  declinable  parts  ol 
speech,  as  well  as  the  gender  of  substantives,  is  unfolded 
more  fully  than  in  Grammars  of  much  larger  size.  The 
materials  are  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  from  the  works  oi 
Beck£R  and  Hbtse.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  add  a  separate 
Syntax  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the  use 
and  government  of  each  part  of  speech  has  been  briefly  point- 
ed out  in  connection  with  its  etymology. 

The  "  Table  of  Classification  of  the  Irregular  Verbs,"  and 
also  the  "  Government  of  Verbs,"  have,  after  a  thorough  revi- 
sion  and  some  additions  to  the  list,  been  adopted  from  the  Lon- 
don edition.  The  Author  regrets  that  the  limits  of  the  woik 
would  not  admit  of  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  Pahti- 
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ciiBi.  A  clear  and  thorough  analysia  of  the  Adverbsy  the  Pre- 
positionsy  and  Conjunctions,  in  which  the  Greek-like  power  of 
the  German  chiefly  residesy  with  a  sufficient  number  of  exam- 
plea  to  make  it  intelligible,  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
English  student.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  one  will 
suffisr  any  practical  inconvenience  from  this  deficiency,  as  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  the  particles  in  other 
parts  of  the  book. 

With  respect  to  his  '*  Systematic  Outline,"  the  Editor  would 
in  conclusion  say,  that  he  feels  confident  that  it  possesses  every 
desirable  condition  of  a  complete  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
the  Gennan.  May  it  contribute  to  spread  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage, which  in  richness  and  flexibili^  is  the  acknowledged 
superior  of  all  its  modem  sisters — which  in  creations  of  Art 
and  in  works  of  Science  yields  precedence  to  none— of  a 
language  which  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  repro- 
duction,  and  of  an  endless  development— -which  stiU  is,  as  it 
ever  has  been,  i^ gefonbert,  ungemtfc^t  unt  nur  ftc^  felbergletc^!'' 


G.J.  A. 


September^  1846.     3 
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OLLENDORFF'S 


GERMAN    GRAMMAR. 


FIRST  LESSON.— (EtBte  ttttiotu 
OF  READING. 

In  Grerman  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  fol* 
lows,  that  foreigners  are  able  to  read  the  language 
with  greater  facility:  reading  may  be  acquired  in  one 
lesson. 

PRINTED   LETTERS  OF  THE  GERMAN  AJ^BABBT. 

There  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  twenty-six  let- 
ters, of  which  we  give : 


The 

Figures, 

TTie  Pronunciation^ 

The  Power. 

A. 

r 

A 

OAPirALS. 

SM  AU.  UBTTEBS. 

% 

?' 

ah. 

a. 

»/ 

K 

bay, 

b, 

6, 

i, 

tsay. 

Cf 

5' 

!>/ 

day. 

d. 

«/ 

'(, 

a, 

e, 

ef, 

f, 

i 

f. 

hah, 

s 

% 

»; 

?» 

• 

If 

St, 

i 

yot, 

kah. 

i 

k 

I, 

el, 

I 

as. 

m. 

em. 

m. 

% 

n, 

en. 

n, 

o. 

0, 

o, 

Op 

Xb  print,  tlM  G«mittis1iaT«  bat  one  e«pltall«tt«r  fiir  flw  Toiral  I  nd  th« 

i- 

1 


2 


The 

J¥«t£] 

rw,     I%c  Pn 

rmwnciaiixmj 

TTie  Power 

e 

^ 

CAPITALS. 

SMALL  LETTERS. 

% 

^ 

pay. 

Vf 

CV 

q/ 

koot 

<b 

% 

r. 

err, 

r, 

®. 

fW/ 

ess. 

8f 

t, 

tay, 

t, 

u. 

»r 

oo, 

u, 

»/ 

*>/ 

fow, 

V, 

®, 

»/ 

vay, 

w. 

3e. 

JP/ 

iksy 

X, 

% 

»/ 

ypsilon. 

y» 

3/ 

2/ 

tset, 

z. 

Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in 
English,  we  shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  dif- 
ferent pronuncftition. 


TABLE  OF  THOSE  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS,  THE  PRONtTNCIATION 
OF  WHICH  10  NOT  THE  SAIOE  AS  IN  ENGLISH. 


Fiffont 

a, 

«/ 


ah-a, 

o-a, 

oo-a, 


Ax« 


a, 

i. 

t 
ie, 


ar-ypsilon,  ^I, 
ah-e, 
ah--a-oo, 
ar-oo, 


(oyt 


In 

ihaEngluh 

wonli: 

made, 
bird,* 

field, 
I, 

boy,|| 


G«xmBn    SxunplM. 

fRattt,  fathers. 

$!6tt)e^  lion. 

®(U(f /happiness. 

SQiefe^  meadow. 

SQetfe^  maimer. 

fe^n,    to  be. 

^atfer,  emperor, 
c  Sdume^  trees. 
( ?ettte,  people. 


*  The  £agluili  word  bird  doM  not  quite  annrer  to  the  soimd  of  this  Towel ; 
it  h«i  rather  the  •oand  of  eu  in  the  French  words  i  feu,  eoewr,  JUur,  jeune, 
peu. 

t  There  is  no  sonnd  corresponding  to  this  Towel  in  English,  and,  in  order  to 
learn  it  well,  the  pupils  must  near  it  pronounced ;  it  answers  to  the  sound  of  tc 
in  the  French  words:  but,  nH,  vertu. 

t  The  method  which  we  hare  adopted,  of  placing  anala^us  sounds  to- 
gether, will  facilitate  to  learners  the  study  of  the  pronunciation.  There  are 
eren  some  prorinces  in  Oermanj,  where  &  and  5  are  hoth  pronounced  ay  ft 
and  ie,  e;  ct  or  eto,  cit  and  fttt,  /. 

y  We  hare  only  been  able  to  indicate  the  fonnda  of  the  two  dipbtbongt  HM 


s 


Plfiirat. 

aa :                  words : 

Ganaaa    Exsmpkp. 

OU/ 

ah-oo«         0U9         housey 

S^ni,  house. 

»/ 

0O9              0O9         boott 

gltt>      good. 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  follow* 
ing  differ  in  their  pronunciation  from  the  English  con- 
sonants : 

Q^  before  a,  O/  it/  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  L  Ex.  (SotOf  Cato ; 
(Sonxcb,  Conrad ;  ^^,  cure ;  HxAxt^  credit ;  ®piCt(ittl^ 
noise.  Before  the  other  vowels,  the  letter  C  is  pro- 
nounced like  is.  Ex.  Safar/  Ccesar;  (Sictto,  Cicero; 
(Setdf  Ceres. 

at). 

(Sfff  which  is  called  tsay-hah^  is  pronounced  like  k : 
1.  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Ex.  &jOVf  choir ; 
atftonit,  chronicle ;  (Siftift^  christian ;  2.  when  followed 
by  f  or  $.  Ex.  Sfic^e^  box ;  SQac^d/  wax.  In  words 
derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French 
sound.  Ex.  (Sifavlatcmf  quack.  This  consonant,  when 
preceded  by  a,  e,  n,  is  pronounced  fix>m  the  throat. 
Ex.  fdadf^  rivulet ;  icd),  hole ;  9ndjf  book ;  Cptad^f 
language.  Placed  any  where  else,  it  is  articulated 
with  a  less  guttural  sound.  Ex.  8uKf)er/  books  ;  Slcc^/ 
iron  plate ;  td^  I ;  ©efuf^/  face. 


&f  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  has  a  hard  sound, 
as  in  the  English  word  ^o.    Ex.  ®a(f/gift;  ®ott/6od; 

Stf  good ;  ®tf^/  poison.  When  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
ble,  it  has  a  medium  soimd  between  those  of  the  gut- 
tural dj  and  f .  Ex.  Zo^  day ;  nAfjlHj,  possible ;  tbXQf 
prudent ;  Sf]p[g/  vinegar ;  eto^/  eternal.  In  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  g  is  pronounced  as  in  French. 
Ex.  icQe,  box  (in  a  theatre) ;  ®cm,  genius. 

and  at  araroximAtiTely ;  their  proBueiatioB  ii  not  quite  the  nme,  and  ia  or 
der  to  become  fiimillar  with  tAem,  the  pupOi  mnit  hear  their  aaiter  ^/t^ 


The  pronunciation  of  g  cannot  be  properly  acquired, 
unless  urom  the  instructor's  own  lips ;  he  must  tiiere- 
fore  make  his  pupUs  pronoimce  the  following  words : 

Coae,  tradition.  SXtKigganger,  idler. 

2i%  tallow.  SSgltng,  pupil. 

9<rg,  mountain.  3(ngfl/  anguish. 

Bxovc^  dwarf.  8dngc^  length, 

(dugnoi/  to  deny.  ^tn^t,  quantity. 

eita,  Ttctoiy.  Clffang,  singing, 

ffaotofeit,  capacity.  Jtlang,  sound. 

0{6gu(tfctt,  possibility.  fRiuQ,  ring. 

fltogb,  maid-serrant.  Sun^frou,  virgin. 

Wigbt,  maid-serrants.  Sunggefett,  badielor. 

The  letter  ^  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  sylla- 
ble. Ex.  i^Kmb^  hand;  ^Ib,  hero;  i^ttt^  hat.  It  is 
mute  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and 
then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows  it. 
Ex.  SBabit^  road ;  S)of)n,  mockery ;  i^fyi,  reward  ^  Ulfttn, 
to  teacn ;  Zf)Qktf  crown  (coin)  ;  Stafif  cow ;  Zf)xlm^ 
tear ;  ^m,  to  do. 

3. 
3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  y  in  the  English  word  you. 
Ex.  Soglb/  chase;  ^SSgtt,  hunter;  ftier,  each;  jf$t/  at 
present 

£X 

D  is  always  followed  by  tt^  and  in  combination  with 
that  letter  pronounced  like  kv  in  English.  Ex.  Dtta(/ 
torment;  CUteOe^ source. 

6/  when  initial,  has  the  pronunciation  of  z  in  Eng- 
lish.   Ex.  (Same/  seed ;  @ttU,  soul, 

&ti  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.  Ex.  &tjaff 
sheep;  ^ilb/ shield. 

f  is  pronounced  like  $$  in  English.    Ex.  fyi^^  hatred ; 


ivefff/  white,    lliis  double  consonant  is  compounded  of 
f  and  I,  and  is  called  ess-Uet 

%  is  compounded  of  t  and  {^  and  has  the  somid  of 
these  two  consonants  combined.  Ex.  6(^/  treasure ; 
9)lt$/  finery. 

S  is  sounded  like  /.  Ex.  Sotet/  father ;  Sitmonb, 
tutor ;  Sotf^  people. 

SB  is  pronounced  like  an  English  v  and  not  like  to. 
Ex.  SBoIb/  forest ;  SB&fe/  meadow. 

3- 
3  has  the  pronunciation  of  ts.    Ex.  ^fftt,  tooth ;  3^Q> 
tent 

EXPLANATION   OF  SOBfB   SIGNS  USED   IN  THU   BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction 
or  idi6m  from  the  English  are  marked  thus :  f. 
A  hand  (HF*)  denotes  a  role  of  syntax  or  eonstmetiom 


ISSON— J{»ei 

te  Certioti 

i* 

BCnooliM. 

NsvIh') 

Nov. 

ter. 

ua. 

Gen. 

iti* 

bftf. 

Dat. 

bcin. 

bfin. 

Ago. 

ben. 

bai. 

Nominative,  the. 

Genitive^  of  the. 

Dative,  to  the. 

AccusATrvEy  the. 

*  To  IzraraucTOM.— Eaeh  lancm  ilumld  be  dictated  to  the  pi^ilf.  whn 
■honld  pronoance  eeeh  word  aa  Mon  at  dictated.  The  imtraetor  anoiilil  alio 
exercise  hii  pnpilt  by  pnttinc  the  <meationf  to  them  in  Tariou  wari.  Eaeh 
letton,  except  the  aeeond,  ineliidea  three  operationt  t  the  teacher,  in  the  flnt 
^ace,  looks  orer  the  exereiaet  of  the  most  attentire  of  hit  pnpilsy  pnttinf  to 
them  the  qnettioDs  contained  in  the  printed  exereuei;  ne  then  dietatei 
to  them  the  next  lesion ;  and  lastly  pirts  fresh  craestions  to  them  on  all  dM 
prseediag  lessons.  The  teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  ot  two  into 
wee,  or  erea  aako  two  ialo  one,  aBooiding  to  the  degree  of  inteJUtoain  eC 
pupils. 


HftT6  TOO  ? 

Yet,  Sir,  I  ha^e. 
HaTe  Toa  the  hat  f 
Yes,  oiTf  I  have  the  hat. 
The  ribhon, 
the  salt, 
the  table, 
the  sugar, 
the  paper, 

Ohs.    The  Germans 
capital  letter. 


^htn  &it  ben  |)Ut7 

ben  Stfdb ; 
ben  Suder ; 
hai  9>apier. 

begin  all  substantives  wil2i  a 


NoH, 
Gbzc. 
Dat. 
Aoc. 


my. 
of  my. 
to  my. 

my. 


NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Maicoline. 

tntttt* 
ttfftntd. 
ntfutttn. 
metttett. 


tneht. 
meined. 
tnnittiR* 
mtin. 


^t^your^is  declined  like  tneitt.    Example : 


NoH.  yonr. 

Gen.  of  your. 

Dat.  to  your. 

Ace.  your. 

HaTe  you  my  hat  1 
Yes,  Sir,  I  ha^e  your  hat. 
Have  you  my  ribbon  I 
I  have  your  ribbon. 

feXBRCISS  1. 

HaTe  you  the  saltl — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — Have  you  your 
■altf— I  have  my  salt^Have  you  the  tablet — ^I  have  the  table.— 
Have  you  my  table  1^  have  your  table.— Have  you  the  sugar  1-« 
I  have  the  sugar.— Have  you  your  sugar  ?— I  have  my  sugar.— 
Have  you  the  paper  1 — ^1  have  the  paper. — ^Have  you  my  paper  ^ 
I  have  your  paper.f 


MMooline.       N«iitor. 

NoM.     S^n       stir.* 

Gen.  S^te^*  -S^ted* 
Da**.  Slitem.  ^i}xtm. 
Ace.      3l)rfn.     3^r. 

4^a(en  €te  ntetncn  ^ut  7 

So,  mein  |>cTr^  t  A  6o^  S^ren  ^ut 

^obcn  ®te  metn  !Sanb  ? 

34  <)abe  3^r  93ant). 


*  3(t  with  a  odmSL  leCtei  ngnifief  their,  and  haa  the  same  dacIeniiOB  as 

f  rnjaU  daoroni  of  making  rapid  progreis,  maj  compose  a  great  maay 
phrases  in  addition  to  those  we  have  given  them  in  the  exercises ;  bat  they 
most  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  thej  write  them.  Thej  should  also  make 
aeparate  fists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  verbs,  as  ther 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  woru 
mora  eaiily,  when  they  have  (ibcaaiontorefer  to  them  in  writing  their  IswoBi 


THIRD  LESSON.— mritU  UtAotl. 


^IdjtVf  which,  has  the  same  declension  as  brr* 


Which. 


Maao.  Nent. 

NoM.        toddftt.    wddje^. 
Ace.        weldfrn.   weld)e^. 


DECLENSION    OF    AN    ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED    BY    THE  DEFINmB 
ARTICLE,  OR  A  WORD  WHICH  HAS  THE   SAME  TERMINATION.  "^ 


NoM.  the  good. 

6en.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Aoc.  the  good. 


Maae. 

NoM.  ber  gute. 
Gen.  M  gulen. 
Dat.  bemgutm. 
Ace.  benguten. 


Naat. 

bad  gatt^ 
bed  gittnt. 
bem  gaten* 
bodgute. 


Observation.    Acljectives  vary  in  their  declension 
when  preceded  by :  metit/  my ;  S^r,  your ;  or  by  one  of 
the  following  words :  eitt/  a ;  fern/  no,  none ;  betit^  thy 
fem^  his ;  iijXf  her ;  unfet/  our ;  (Suer^  your.    Example : 


NoM.  my  good* 

Gen.  of  my  good. 

Dat.  to  my  good. 

Ace.  my  good. 


Maao.  NeQt. 

N.  mem  gttter.  meitt  gitted* 
G.  tnented  gutett.  meined  gutett. 
D.  meinem  guten.  mentem  guteit. 
A.  meitten  guten.  ntein      guM, 


Good, 

bad, 

beautiful  or  fine, 

great,  big  or  large, 
Have  you  the  good  sugar! 
Yes,  Sir,  I  havetbe  good  sugar 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  t 
I  have  the  fine  ribbon. 
Which  hat  have  you  1 
I  have  mj  ugly  hat. 
Which  nbbon  have  you  1 
I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 


Wtd^t ; 
f*cn ; 

grcS. 

J^htn  6te  ten  gutm  Sucfet? 

30/  tnetn  ^fttt,  td^  fyxht  ten  gotdi 

Bucfer. 
^Un  6te  bo«  fd^Sne  iBant  ? 
Sk^  fyiU  t>ai  fc^Sne  Stont. 
fEBetcftcn  ^ut  f)obcn  6le  7 
3d)  Mc  meinm  MPlifbcn  {>ut 
8Bd<^<  aSanb  Ijabm  Gie? 
3(^  ^^  3^  Wnt^  99«nb> 


As^ci^  thb ;  [tam,  fhal*  lEc 


BXBftont  9. 

Have  YOU  the  fine  hat !«- Yet,  Sir,  I  have  the  fine  hat-^Hnve 
you  my  bad  hat  1^1  have  your  bad  hat,— Have  von  the  bad  nltl-— 
I  have  the  bad  salt — Have  Ton  your  good  aaltf-*!  have  m^  good 
salt, — ^Which  salt  have  you  1—1  hare  your  ffood  ealt — ^Which  su* 
gar  have  you  1 — I  hare  my  good  8n^.^HaTe  you  my  good  su- 
gar!— ^I  have  your  good  sugar. — Which  table  have  you! — ^I  have 
the  fine  table. — Have  you  my  fine  tablet — ^I  have  your  fine  table. — 
Which  paper  have  you  f — I  have  the  bad  paper.— Have  you  my 
ugly  paper  ? — ^I  have  your  ugly  p^ier. — Which  bad  hat  have  you  1 
— ^I  have  my  bad  hat.— Which  nne  ribbon  have  youl — ^I  have  your 
fine  ribbon. 


FOURTH  LESSON.— biem  Uttim. 


NotL 

iu  ( Nov.        er*  tt* 

Not.  (Rld^t. 

I  have  not.  S^  (a(c  n ld»t» 

No,  Sir.  9lda,  mdn  S^nt. 

Have  YOU  the  table  1  {Ktbcn  6ie  ben  Sifcb  7 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  ^cin,  meln  4^crr^  id^  (a(c  i^  n  1 4 1 

Have  you  the  paperl  |Ki(cn  €He  tcK  fkqrtcr 7 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  9tdn,  mdn    ^ctr,  k^    ^    t$ 

nid^t. 

The  stone,  bev  Gtctn ; 

the  cloth,  hai  Stt(t ; 

the  wood,  tai  ^ ; 

the  leather,  hai  Mn ; 

the  lead,  hai  SMci ; 

the  gold,  bo<  iSMb* 

Obs.    The  terminations  en  and  em  are  used  to  form 

a4JectiYes  and  denote  the  materials  of  anything. 

Off  Don; 

ffolden  or  of  gold,  Mlbcn ; 

leaden  —  of  lead,  bfeictn ; 

stone   —  of  stone,  ftrtncm ; 

pretty,  W^^  (artig). 

Have  you  the  paper  hat  1  4^bcn  6te  ben  iMpictoini  fiat  1 

I  have  it  not.  M^6ei^  ntiftt. 


The  wooden  table, 
the  hone  of  stone, 
the  coat, 
the  horse, 
the  dog, 
the  shoe, 
the  thread, 
the  stocking, 
the  candlestick, 
the  golden  ribbon. 


9 

ben  Wntmtn  Sifit ; 
ba^ficinernc  9f^b; 
ben  9l0(f  (bo<  Jt(cib) ; 
ba^  ^ftth ; 
ben  ^unb ; 
ben  6cbub ; 
ben  goben ; 
ben^trumpf; 
ben  8ettd)tetr ; 
bo<  90lbene  Sanb* 


ExnciSK  3. 

Have  yon  the  wooden  table  T — No,  Sir,  I  hai^e  it  not.— -Which 
table  hsTe  youT— I  hare  the  stone  table.— Have  you  my  ffolden 
^Etndlestick  1 — ^I  have  it  not. — ^Which  stocking  haye  you  1—1  have 
the  thread  (fSben)  stocking. — ^Hare  joji  my  thread  stocking  T — ^1 
nare  not  your  thread  stocIung^-^Which  coat  hare  youl — ^fhaTO 
my  cloth  (tud)en)  coat.^ — ^Which  horse  have  you  T — I  have  the  wood- 
en horse.^ — ^Have  you  my  leathern  shoe  1—1  haye  it  not.— Hare 
you  the  leaden  horse  1—1  have  it  not.— Hare  you  vour  ffood 
wooden  horse  1 — T  hare  it  not.— Which  wood  hare  you  ? — ^I  hare 
your  good  wood.— Hare  you  my  good  gold  1—1  have  it  not.— 
Which  gold  hare  you  1—1  have  the  g;ood  gold.— Which  stone  have 
yon  1 — ^I  have  your  fine  stone. — ^Which  ribbon  have  you  1—1  haTe 
your  golden  ribbon.— Have  yon  my  fine  dog  1 — ^I  have  it. — HaTe 
yon  my  ugly  horse  1 — I  hare  it  not. 


FIFTH  LESSON.— Anfie  Cectioit. 


Hie  chest,  the  trunk, 
the  button, 
the  money, 

Anythin^t  somethin^^ 
Not  any  things  noihtngf 

Have  you  anything  1 

I  haTe  nothing. 
The  cheese, 
the  old  broad, 
the  pretty  dog, 
the  siWer  (metal), 
the  silTor  ribbon, 

Aie  you  hungry  1 


beniteffet; 
ben  Jtnopf ; 
baOelb. 

Gt»a<. 

SRi4t<. 

4^(en  STte  etBM<  1 

?SA  ^be  ni4t«. 

ben  it&fr ; 

ba<  o(te  SBreb ; 

ben  ortigen  (bilbfc^)  ^unb ; 

ba<  ettbet ; 

ba<  ^beme  flSonb. 

{6mb  GTte  l^undttg? 
t  ^ben  6ie  ^ngev?* 


*  AsialVsiiehi 


Mir 
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I  «n  hungry.  JfsStftt^. 

Are  you  thirsty  t  {fSKctlil* 

I  «n  thirsty.  \  f*3«V«^ 

Are  yon  sleepy  1  Ginb  @U  fdit&fvttg  ? 

I  am  sleepy.  3^  bin  fc^lcifcrtg. 

Are  you  tired  t  6inb  @i(  mflte  7 

I  am  not  tired.  34  bin  nid)t  miltf. 

Masc. 


Of  the  (genitive). 


Neut.  '     •**• 


Obs.    Noons  of  the  masculine  and  neater  gender 
take  $  or  ei  in  the  genitive  case  singular. 

Tlie  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor,        M  Okfineibet^ ; 
the  doff*8,  or  of  the  dog,  tti  |)unbe^  ; 

the  baker's,  or  of  the  baker,         M  ^ddeti ; 
the  neighboar's,  or  of  the  neigh-  M  SQoc^bar^ ; 

boar, 
of  the  salt,  M  €{alj«. 

The  baker.,  dog.  {Sa^nf^' 

The  trior's  co-t.  H^^^n^^' 

BXERCISB  4. 


Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  1 — ^I  hare  not  the  leathern  trunk.-— 
Hare  you  my  pretty  trunk! — I  have  not  your  pretty  trunk.— 
Which  trunk  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  wooden  trunk. — ^Have  you 
my  old  button  %—l  have  it  not— Which  money  hare  you  ?— I  hare 
the  good  money. — Which  cheese  hare  you  1 — I  have  the  old  cheese. 
—Have  you  anything  1 — ^I  have  something. — Have  you  my  large 
doff  ! — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good  gold  1 — ^I  have  it.— 
Which  dog  have  you  t — ^I  have  the  tailor's  dog.^Have  you  the 
neighbour's  large  dog  1^1  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  doff's  golden 
ribbon  t— No,  Sir,  I  nave  it  not^Which  coat  have  you  1 — 5  have 
the  tailor's  good  coat. — Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  bread  1— 
I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  golden  ribbon  1 — I  have  it- 
Have  you  my  pretty  dog's  ribbon  1 — ^1  have  it  not. — Have  you  the 
good  baker's  good  horse  1 — I  have  it. — Have  you  the  good  tailor's 

*  Af  in  French:  avez^oouM  toSf? 

\  The  fint  of  thefe  two  ezpreaiioiif  it  more  uraal,  the  latter  ii  preferred 
mpoetrj. 
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liorMY— 4  bate  it  not.*»Are  you  hungry? — I  un  himgiy^*— Ax» 
yoa  sleepy  1 — ^I  am  not  sleepy. — Which  candlestick  have  you  ! — I 
ha^e  the  golden  candlestick  of  my  good  baker. 


SIXTH  LESSON.— 0eri)0te  Cfctton. 

Anything  or  something  good.       Qtmoi  ®utc#. 
Nothing  or  not  anything  bad.       9{td)t<  ^diiitdiUi. 

Hare  yon  anything  good  ?  ^ben  &\t  ttmA^  (Bnteil 

I  have  nothing  bad.  34)  fy>b€  ni(^t<  6M^^c<. 

What  f  SB  a  <  ? 

What  hare  yon  t  8Sod  ^6(n  ®te  ? 

What  have  you  good  %  9Bo^  ^aben  6tc  ($vMl 

I  have  the  good  bread.  Sc^  ^6i  ta<  gttt€  SroK 

Tkatortke  one.  }  j^-^^         ^^ 

The  neiffhbonr's,  or  that  of  the    bat  M  fftaifiaxi, 

neighbour. 
Thetulor's,  or  that  of  the  tailor.  M  Ui  €^ctbct#. 

Or,  D^tU 

The  book,  bad  SSuc^. 

Have  you  my  book  ot  that  of  the  ^6en  6te  metn  Stt4  ttcr  M  tff 

Belabour  I  IRod^H? 

I  have  that  of  the  neighboor.       Skb  h^bt  bad  br5  9{od^6ard. 
Hare    you    your   hat   or   the  j)ab<n  6te  3t)t<n  ^ut  sbcc  ben  bff 

baker's  1  S3&c!er<  7 

IZKBCISK  5. 

Hare  yon  jny  book  f--I  hare  it  not. — Which  book  haTs  you  1— 
I  have  my  good  book.— HaTe  you  anything  ugly  l-^I  have  nothing 
ugly. — ^I  have  something  pretty. — ^Wnich  table  have  you  f — I  have 
the  baker's. — Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neighbour's  1 — ^I 
have  the  neiffhbour's. — What  have  you  1^1  have  nothing. — Have 
you  the  go<M  or  bad  sugar?—- 1  have  the  good. — Have  you  the 
neighbours  good  or  bad  horse  1 — ^I  have  the  good  (one*). — Have 
you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  ? — I  have  the  silver  eaii* 
dlestick. — Have  you  my  neighbour's  paper  or  that  of  my  tailor  1— 
I  have  that  of  your  tailor. — ^Are  you  nun^  or  thirsty  1—1  am 
hungry. — ^Are  you  sleepy  or  tired  ? — ^I  am  tired.^-What  have  yon 

*  ^jmlit  ia  the  exeiekes  between  perenlhesea,  are  not  to  be  f  nmiUted 


It 

mttjf— I  luiTe  Botiiing  pieity.— Hare  you  the  leather  shoe  S~l 
naTe  it  not. 


SEVENTH  LESSON.— Biebtltte  ttctiM. 
Haveyoamyeoat  or  the  tailor's!  ^Sen  6U  mcincn  fRtd  pUt  ben  M 

I  hate  your*.  34  ^  ben  S^cignu 

MMcnlin*.  N«uUr. 

Mine  \  ^'  ^  meintge.    bo^  mettt^e* 

(  A.  ben  memtgen.  ia$  tneintge* 

YnurM  N.  ber  Sfjrige.     ba^  Sfjrige. 

^^'^*-  I  A.  ben  Sljrigen.  ba«  Sljnge. 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as :  ber  meintge^  mine ; 
ber  3^r^/  yours ;  ber  femige^  his,  &c.,  are  declined  like 
a4j^<^^^  preceded  by  the  definite  article.  (See  Les- 
son m.) 

Obs.  When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns: 
wete/  my ;  3^r^  your ;  feat/  his,  &c.,  are  used  for  the 
abscdute  possessive  pronouns:  ber  mntdgi,  mine;  ber 
S^rige^  yours,  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine  in 
er  and  in  the  neuter  in  ti. — ^Ex. : 

U  this  year  hat  f  SR  ^i  36t  4^ut  7 

No,  Sir,  it  is  not  mine,  but  yonra.  Sttxn,  mein  ^itvx,  H  tft  nk^t  mnntt, 

fcnbmi  S^tft. 
la  tikis  my  book  1  3ft  bo<  in^n  SBn^  7 

No,  it  la  not  yonra,  bnt  mhie.      IReitt,  H  tft  ni^^t  SP>tti,  frobfm 

meinei. 


The  man. 

CbcrflXann  (rir) ; 

t  bee  9)lenf(4  (gen.  cn^  homo)  ; 

the  stick. 

bet  &ttd ; 

my  brother, 

mein  SSniber ; 

the  shoemaker. 

bee  ednahvMdiit ; 

the  merchant, 

bee  Jtaufntonn; 

the  friend, 

bee  ^eunb. 

Have  yon  tba  merchant's  stick 

{Kiben  6te  ben  eM  M  Jtoufr 

or  yonra  9 

mann6  ebee  ben  Sbt^d^  ? 

NeUher. 

SB  e  b  e  e. 

Nor. 

9{o4* 

I  haTe  neither  tne  merchant's     SM^6ewebeebene$te(fbe<Jto«fi 
atiok  nor  mine.  mawM  ntd^  ben  mcinlflCli* 


IS 

A«  you  hungry  or  thi«ty  I  {^^SS^S^SA\ 

l«u  neither  hungry  nor  thi»ty.  { |}  K^S^S^tSySSj 

■XERCI8K   6. 

Hare  you  your  cloth  or  mine  t — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. 
—I  hare  neither  ray  bread  nor  the  tailor's.— Hare  you  my  stick  or 
yours  1 — 1  have  mine. — Have  you  ^e  shoemaker's  shoe  or  the 
merchant's  1—1  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  merchant's 
— ^Have  yon  my  brother's  coat  T — ^I  have  it  not.-^Which  paper 
have  yoni — ^I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  dog  or  my 
friend's  1 — ^I  have  your  friend's. — ^Have  you  my  thread  stockinff  or 
my  brother's  1 — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — mve 
you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  1—1  have 
neither  your  orood  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend.-y-Which  biead 
have  you  1—3  have  mine. — Which  ribbon  have  you  1—1  have 
yours. — ^Have  you  die  eood  or  the  bad  cheese  1 — I  have  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad.— Have  yon  anything  1 — I  liave  nothing. — 
Have  yon  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog  1 — ^I  have  neither  your  pretty 
nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have  you  my  friend's  stick  1 — ^I  have  it  not. 
—Are  you  sleepy  or  hungry  1 — ^I  am  neither  sleepy  nor  hungpT*. — 
Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  1—1  have  neither  the  good  nor 
the  bad. — Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's  1—1  have  neither  yours 
nor  the  man's. — What  have  you  1 — ^1  have  nothing  fine.— Are  yon 
tired  1 — ^I  am  not  tired. 


EIGHTH  LESSON.— gUi)te  Uttim. 

The  cork,  Ut  9fupf  (Mrspfm) ; 

the  corkscrew,  Uc  9)fropf)ie9cr  (yr«|^ti^) ; 

the  umbrella,  tcr  Stegen^trm ; 

the  boy,  bcr  Jtnabe  (gen.  n). 

Obs.  Masculine  substantives  ending  in  t,  take  it 
in  the  genitive  case  singular,  and  keep  this  termina- 
tion in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  and  pluraL 

Hie  Frenchman,  tcr  ^fran^e  (gen.  n) ; 

the  carpenter,  Ut  Stmrnmnano ; 

the  hammer,  tec  ^mmcr ; 

the  iron,  Uii  (Sifcn ; 

iron  or  of  iron,  ctfcm  (ad|eetive) ; 

Ae  nail,  Ut  Stogci ; 

the  peneiU  Ut  fBmp  i 
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die  thimble,  Nv  Stnacr^ut ; 

the  coffee,  tcr  ^afftt  \ 

the  honey,  ter  ^enig ; 

the  bLscoit,  tcr  ^tebacf. 

Have  II  <&a6ci(6? 

You  have.  ^te  \jaicn. 

What  have  I  ?  SBad  I^a&e  icft  ^ 
Von  have  the  carpenter's  ham-    6ie  haUn  ben  ^mmec  M  Simmcvs 
mer.  monni. 

Hare  I  the  nail  1  ^U  icft  ^n  £fta^  ? 

You  hare  it  ^xt  fyiUn  i()n. 

HaT9  I  the  bread  f  ^U  id)  ta6  SBrob  ? 

You  have  it.  €te  f)aben  e^. 

I  am  right.  t  3(^  ba6<  Sicd^t 

I  am  wrong*  f  Sc^  b^^e  Uncec^t. 

Am  I  right  1  t  ^abe  id)  SRfc^t  ? 

BXsacuE  7. 

1  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — ^Are  you 
sleepy  1 — ^I  am  not  sleepy. — ^I  am  hungry. — ^You  are  not  hungry. — 
Have  I  the  cork  t — ^No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  carpen- 
ter's wood  t — ^Yott  have  it  not.— Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  umr 
biella  1^— You  have  it.-^Have  I  the  carpenter's  iron  nail  or  yours  ? 
—You  have  mine.-— You  have  neither  the  carpenter's  nor  mine. — 
Which  pencil  have  I  I^You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Have 
I  your  tnimble  or  that  of  the  tailor  1 — You  have  neither  mine  nor 
that  of  the^tailor. — ^Whioh  umbrella  have  1 1 — ^You  have  my  good 
umbrella^Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  1— -You  have  it 
not.— Which  biscuit  have  1 1- You  have  that  of  iny  good  neigh- 
bour.— Have  you  my  coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  1 — I  have  that  of 
your  good  boy. — Have  you  your  cork  or  mine  t— I  have  neither 
yours  nor  mine.— What  have  you  1 — ^I  have  my  good  brother's  good 
pencils— Am  I  right  1— You  are  right.^Am  I  wronffi — You  are 
not  wrong. — ^Am  I  right  or  wrong  ?«-You  are  neither  right  nor 
wrong.^ Y  ou  ti^re  hungry. — You  are  not  sleepy.- You  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty.— You  have  neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the  good 
sugar.- What  have  1 1— You  have  nothing. 


NINTH  LESSON,— Nennte  ttOiotL 

Have  I  the  iron  or  the  ffolden  ^obe  i4  ^cn  etfetnen  tUt  tut  gplbo 

naill  nenSZagel? 

You  have  neither  the  iron  nor  ®te  l)abctt  totUt  ben  jci|itliai  nO(^ 

the  golden  nail.  Un  dotbencn  ^aQfL 
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The  sheep, 

the  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  ba^  (the  sack), 

the  yoang  man, 

the  youth, 

Whol 
Who  host 

W  ho  has  the  trank  1 
The  man  has  the  trunk. 
The  man  has  not  the  trunk. 
Who  has  it  t 
The  young  man  has  it. 
The  young  man  has  it  not* 

He  has* 
He  has  the  knife. 
He  has  not  the  knife. 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  man  ? 
Has  the  painter  1 
Has  the  friend  ? 
Has  the  boy  the  carpenter^s 

hammer  1 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  iti 
Is  he  thirsty  ? 
He  is  thirsty. 
Is  he  tired  % 
He  is  not  tired. 


bet  iHinmiel  (Der  6c^6pi) ; 

ba6  46uf)n ; 

to«  ed)tff ; 

ter  ®odE; 

trr  junge  9)7enf4  (gen.  en) ; 

bet  Singling. 

fiBer? 

SBer  (att 

fS^erMbenitofer? 

Der  SKann  M  ten  itclfcr. 

iDer  ^ann  ^at  ben  Jtcffer  n  i  dft  t. 

®er  bflt  tl)n  ? 

>Der  junge  ^enfd)  (ot  tbn. 

j£)ec  iunge  3}{enfd)  ^at  t^n  n  t  dft  t 

C^v  (ot. 

(^  ()at  ba^  sozeffer. 

Gr  6ot  bo€  ^neffer  n  i  4t . 

@r  6at  e& 

^t  bet  g){ann  ? 

^at  ber  SKoter  ? 

^t  ber  Jreunb  ? 

^at  ber  itnobe  ben  jammer  betf 

Stmmemtannd  7 
<Sr  6at  ibn. 

4&ot  t^n  ber  Sfinattng  7 
3ft  er  burWa?  ^t  er  JDutfl?) 
Or  ift  burfttg.  (Or  (k^  jDuift) 
311  er  mfibe  7 
<Sr  ift  ntd^t  mfibe. 


EXCRCISES.  8. 

Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ?-— He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry.-— 
Has  the  friend  my  hat  % — ^He  has  it. — He  has  it  not. — ^Who  has 
my  sh^p  ?— Your  friend  has  it.---Who  has  my  large  sack  1 — ^The 
baker  has  it.— -Has  the  youth  my  book  ? — He  has  it  not.— Wliat  has 
he  !•— He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  hammer  or  the  nail  1— He  has 
neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my 
stick  1— He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my 
coffee  or  my  sugar  ?^-He  hae  neither  your  coffee  nor  your  sunr ; 
he  has  your  honey .x—Has  he  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the 
Frenchman? — He  has  neither  your  brother's  nor  that  of  the  French- 
man ;  he  has  that  of  the  good  boy.— Which  sHip  has  he  9^— He  btts 
my  good  sliip. — Has  he  3ie  old  sheep  or  the  ram  1 

9. 

Has  the  young  man  mf  knife  or  that  of  the  painter  1 — He  has 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter. — ^Who  has  my  brothe?**  ftne 
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doffi — ^Your  friend  has  it—- What  has  my  friend  1 — ^He  has  ths 
baker's  good  bread. — ^He  has  the  good  neighbour's  good  chicken. — 
What  hare  you  ?— I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my  bag  or  yours  9— 
I  have  that  of  your  fnend.-^Haye  I  your  good  kfiifeT — ^You  hare 
it. — You  have  it  not — Has  the  youth  it  (^t  ti)  1 — He  has  it  not 
—What  has  he  ?— -He  has  something  good— -He  has  nothing  bad. 
•—Has  he  anything  1— He  has  nothing. — Is  he  sleepy  ?— He  is  not 
sleepy. — He  is  hungry. — ^Who  is  hungry  1 — ^The  young  man  is 
hungnr— -Your  friend  is  hungry  .—Your  brother's  boy  is  hungry. — 
M^  shoemaker's  brother  is  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  bo^  m 
thirsty.— Which  man  has  my  book  T— The  big  (gto^)  man  has  it— 
Which  man  has  my  horse  1 — Your  friend  has  it— *He  has  your 
good  cheese. — ^Has  he  it  t— Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it 


TENTH  LESSON.— )Sel|nte  fUttion. 

The  peasant,  Uc  Sauev  (gen.  n) ; 

the  ox,  bet  Ocf^ft ; 

the  cook,  bet  Stci^ ; 

the  bird,  bar  fi3egc(. 


Maao.  Neat. 

D-.  ( NoM.      fern,       fern. 

•  \  Aoc.       febm,    fern. 

Obs.  A.    The  coxynnctive  possessive  pronoun  fern  is 
declined  like  ntein  and  3^t*    (See  Lessons  IL  and  m.) 

The  servant,  bcv  SSebtcntc ; 

the  broom,  bee  S3efeiu 

Has  the  servant  his  broom  ?  ^t  bet  IBebiettte  fetnen  SBefen ! 

His  eye,  fein  2Citae ; 

his  foot,  ftinen  jjitp ; 

his  rice,  feinen-9teU. 
Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or    .^t  bet  Jts^  f<in  {^u^n  obet  bad  M 

that  of  the  peasant  f  !Baaem  1 

He  has  his  own.  Gt  ^t  bad  feinige. 

Mue.  Neat. 

Bis  or  his  awn  (absolute     (  N.  btr  feinige.    ba^  fernige. 
possessive  pronoun).         {  A.  ben  femignu  to^  fntdge* 

Has  the  servant  his  trunk  or    4^t  bet  Sebiente  feinen  itoffet  obet 

mine  1  ben  meint  jen  7 

He  has  his  own.  Gt  (at  ben  femtgetu 

Have  you  your  shoe  or  his  1        ^6en  6ie  3^xta  Gdftu^  obet  ben 

feittiaen? 
I  have  his.  3d^  ^be  ben  fetnigeiu 
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8omebodyoianybodu,sor^  j^^;  ^^^^ 
in^  or  any  on,  (mdefi-  ^  p^^  aentonbem. 
mte  pronoun).  (^^^         Semonbm. 

Has  anybody  my  hat  f  ^t  3(nMn^<n^in<n  ^ut  9 

Somebody  h«  it  {g"A?*Si„>. 

Who  has  my  stick  I  Sdcr  ^  nietnen  etod  1 

Nobody  has  it  Sfttemanb  M  '^itu 

No  onef  nobody  or  not  anybody*  SRI  e mo  n  b* 

Obs.  B.    Sttematib  is  declined  exactly  like  Semotlb. 

Who  has  my  ribbon  1  Vkt  M  mcin  9)ant  ? 

Nobody  has  it.  Dttemonb  hat  (^ 

Nobody  has  his  broom.  Sltraiatib  ^t  fcineii  SBcfeiu 

BXEBCI8K8.      10. 

Hare  yon  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook!— I  have 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook.— Has  the  peasant 
his  rice  ? — He  has  it. — Have  you  it  1 — ^I  have  it  not. — Has  bis  boy 
the  servant's  broom  1 — He  has  it.— Who  has  the  boy's  pencil  t-« 
Nobody  has  it — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of  the  painter  ? 
—He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter ;  he  has  his  own.-— 
Has  he  the  good  or  bad  money  1 — He  has  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  ?— He  has  neither 
the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse.— What  has  he  good  1— He  has 
my  good  honey.— Has  my  nei|4ibour's  boy  my  bcmk  1— He  has  it 
not.— Which  book  has  he  ?-*He  has  his  fine  book.— -Has  he  my 
book  or  his  own  T — ^He  has  his  own. — ^Who  has  my  gold  button  I 
—Nobody  has  it— Has  anybody  my  thread  stocking  1 — Nobody 
has  it 

11. 

.Which  tHidp  has  the  merchant  1 — ^He  has  his  own.— Which 
horse  has  my  friend  1 — He  has  mine. — ^Has  he  his  doff  1-*-He  has 
it  not— Who  has  his  dog  1 — ^Nobody  has  it— Who  has  my  bnv 
ther's  umbrella  1— Somebody  has  it— Which  broom  has  the  sei^ 
Tanti— He  has  his  own. — ^Is  anybody  hungry? — ^Nobody is  hun- 
ffry. — Is  anybody  sleepy  I — ^Nobody  is  sleepy.— Is  any  one  tired  1— 
Ro  one  is  tired.— Who  is  riffhtl— Nobody  is  riffht— Hare  I  his 
biscuit  1— You  have  it  not— 3laTe  I  his  eood  brother's  ozl— 
You  hare  it  not — ^Which  chicken  have  I  >— You  have  his. — It 
anybody  wrong  1 — ^Nobody  is  wrong. 
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ELEVENTH  LESSON.— (Clfie  Union. 


The  sailor* 
the  chair, 
the  looking-glass, 
the  candle, 
the  tree, 
the  garden, 
the  foreigner, 
the  glore. 

This  ass, 
that  hay. 

The  grain, 
the  com, 

This  man, 
that  man, 
this  book, 
that  book. 


Ut  9){otrcfc,  bet  BectthiAJ^ ; 

tec  @tub( ; 

bee  Spiegel ; 

t>ai  etd)t ; 

bee  IBoum ; 

bee  ©orten ; 

bee  ^i^enibe ; 

bet  ^nbf({)tt^ 

btefet  Gfel ; 
biefed  (bteQ  $eu. 

bog  Jtem; 
toi  ^trctbc* 

btefet  lOZann ; 
iener  9)?ann ; 
btefet  (bte^)  »u4 ; 


This  or  this  one. 
That  or  that  one. 


N.  O.       D.       A. 

Masc.     bicfer — e^ — cm — e«. 
Neut.      jtnti — e^ — em — ed. 

Obs,  It  will  be  perceived  that  btefet  and  jener  are 
declined  exactly  like  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesson 
n.)  The  English  almost  always  use  thatf  when  the 
Germans  use  btefet.  In  German  jjettet  is  only  em- 
ployed when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken 
of  before,  or  to  make  an  immediate  comparison  be- 
tween two  things  or  persons.  Therefore,  whenever 
fhis  is  not  the  case,  the  English  that  must  be  translated 
by  bfefer. 

Have  you  this  hat  or  that  one  %    ^Un  eU  btefen  obet  (eneit  ^ut  7 
But.  2C6ct/ fenbetm 

Obs.  Hbtt  is  used  after  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions ;  fonbetn  is  only  used  after  negative  propo^ 
sitions. 

I  have  not  this,  bat  that  one.       3A  bobe  ni(f)t  biefen,  T^nbent  fetieii. 
Has  the  neighbour  this  book  or  ^t  bet  9{a((^t  btefet  obit  [mH 
that  one  1  S3ttd^  ! 

•  ^iti  if  often  nied  for  bicfcf  in  Che  noodnatlye  and  aeeiuative  neu- 
ter, particiilarly  when  it  ii  not  followed  by  a  rabf  tantiye,  and  when  it  r»> 
pmenti  a  whue  wntenoe,  as  will  be  teen  heieafttr. 
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lie  hai  this,  bat  not  that  one.      (5r  M  (icfr^,  aUt  tntit  {mc^ 
Have  yon  this  looking-glass  or  Jpahtn  @te  tiefen  otct  icnctl  CS|>i« 

that  one  1  get? 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that  one.  3d)  ^bf  toitn  ttcfen  nec^  icnen* 

That  ox,  tnefcc  D6fc ; 

the  letter,  tet  Sdrtef ; 

the  note,  tftt  Btttei  (bai  S9ittet) ; 

the  horse-shoe,  (06  ^uff  tfen. 

EXERCISE    12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreign^  ? — ^He  has  that  of  the  peasant.— Has 
the  sailor  my  looking-glass  1 — ^He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this  caiP 
die  or  that  onel — ^I  have  this  one. — ^Hare  you  the  hay  of  my  gai^ 
den  or  that  of  yours  1 — ^I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor  that 
of  mine,  hut  that  of  the  foreigner.— Which  glove  have  you  1—1 
have  his  glove. — ^Which  chair  has  the  foreigner  1 — He  has  his 
own. — ^Who  has  my  food  candle  t— This  man  has  it.*— Who  has 
that  looking-glass  !— That  foreigner  has  it.— What  has  your  ser- 
vant (3bt  iBeOimter)  ? — ^He  has  the  ^ee  of  this  garden. — Has  he 
that  man's  hdbk  ? — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  that  ol 
this  boy. — IVhich  ox  has  this  peasant? — He  has  that  of  your 
neighbour.i^Have  I  your  letter  or  his  t— -You  have  neither  mine 
nor  his,  but  that  of  your  friend.— Have  you  this  horse's  hay  I-— I 
have  not  its  hay,  but  its  shT^. — ^Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his 
own  1 — He  has  that  of  the  sailor.— Has  this  foreigner  my  glove 
or  his  own  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that  of  his 
friend.— Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1—1  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  sleepy.— Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  1— -He  is  neither  slee- 
py nor  hungry,  but  dred.— >Am  1  right  or  wrong  1^-You  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wronff.*»HaTe  I  the  good 
or  the  bad  knife  1— -You  have  neither  the  goo<f  nor  the  bad,  but  the 
Q^rly  (one).-— What  have  1 1— You  have  nothing  {food,  but  some- 
thing bad. — ^Who  has  my  ass  1 — ^The  peasant  has  it. 


TWELFTH  LESSON.— S^tDdlfie  Section. 

N.  O.        D.       A. 

That  or  which  (relative  {  Masc.  toe(d)er— e^— «iit — ett* 
pronoun).  (  Neut.   midfd — 1€ — em — ti. 


Obs.  A.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pro- 
noun toeidftt  is  declined  like  the  definite  article,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  it :  but  then  the  masculine  and 
neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  beffett  instead  of  be^* 
1IMd)tt  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 


30 

Have  yoa  the  hal»  which  mj  ^ben  6te  bcti  4>ut/  iPdc^  aiciti 

brother  has  !  Snibct  M  ? 

1  have  not  the  hat,  which  your  34  t^abe  nt^t  bcii  4^ttt,  wclcben  3(c 

brother  has.  SBniber  ^t 

HaTe  yoa  the  horse,  which   I  ^bcti  &t  lai  9fnh,  toelditi  t^ 

havet  ^be? 

I  have  the  horse,  which  you  hare.  SS^  ^ht   tai  $fctb#  lodd^e^  6i( 

(K^bnu 

Maso.  Nent. 

That  or  the  one  (detenni-   I  Gen.  be^jeni^.  Mjen^* 
native  pronoun).  ]  Dat.  bemjentgett.  bnnjettigett. 

Obs,  B,  jDerjentge  is  always  used  with  a  rela^ 
tive  pronoun,  to  determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which 
that  pronoun  relates.  It  is  compounded  of  l£e  definite 
article  and  jett^  and  declined  like  an  adjective,  pre* 
ceded  by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be 
substituted  in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the 
modification  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  observation, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

I  have  that,  or  the  one  which  S^^  Mcttifini.  »el*en  6ie 
you  hare.  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

You  have  that  which  I  have.       •{     ^bc 

^e  ^bcn  loi,  wel^^l  t<j^  \^U* 

MjMeoliu. 

NoM.  berjent^e/ ioeId)er* 
Ago.   beitjenigett/ loelc^. 

Neater. 

NoM.  bo^jen^e^  toelc^e^* 
Aoc.  bo^jen^e^  we((^. 

Which  carriagre  have  yon  >  fiBcUbcn  SBagen  bobcn  6ie  ? 

I  have  that  which  your  friend  2k(^  \^ht  ben  (benicnigcn),  todd^ 
has.  31^  Jtcunb  pat. 

The  carriage,  bee  SBagen ; 

the  house,  ba^  ^u& 

T%M  .^«.-  S  Masc.  berjfettc  (ber  tifintftc^). 

liie  same.  ^  j^^  ^^^ ^^  ttiniB^e). 


That  which  or  the  one  which* 


HI 

Obs.  C.  Derfelie^  the  same^  is  compoanded  of 
the  definite  article  and  {eI6^  and  is  declined  like  berje^ 
mgt.  It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  to  avoid  repetition  and  to 
make  the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 

Hare  yon  the  same  stick,  which  ^a(en  &t  bcnfcCben   (btn   n&nlU 
I  have  1  (ben)  etcd,  ben  i4  tKi(^  7 

1  hare  the  same.  34  ^^  tenfelben  (ten  ndntTtd^n). 

Has  that  man  the  same  doth,  ^t  ttefer  aKann  ba^felbe  (pai  nAnu 
which  yon  have  T  ttd^e)  Zwii,  wel^e^  (M)   Bit 

f)ahml 

He  has  not  the  same.  Gc  W  nt^t  ta^fetbe  (ba^  n&mdc^). 

Has  he  (that  is,  has  the  same  ^t  t(tfe(6e  meincn  ^anb|<j^()  ? 
man)  my  glove  t 

He  has  it  not.  <Sc  ^t  t^n  (benfe(6en)  nk^t 

BZKRCISE   13. 

Hare  you  the  maiden,  which  1  hare  % — ^I  have  not  the  one  that 
you  hare. — ^Which  lookinff-glass  hare  yoni — ^I  have  the  one 
which  your  brother  has. — ^Has  he  the  bSok  that^onr  friend  has  !»• 
He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has. — Which  candle  has  he  t 
•—He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that  I  have. — 
Has  he  this  tree  or  that  onel — He  has  neither  this  nor  that,  but 
the  one  which  I  have.— Which  ass  has  the  man  t — He  has  the 
one  that  his  boy  has. — Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  t— He 
has  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  but  he  has  his  friend's  good  chairs- 
Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have,  or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has  1— 
1  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one  which  your 
tailor  has,  but  my  own.^Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or 
that  of  his  boy  1 — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  but 
that  of  the  good  stranger. — Which  house  has  the  baker  1 — He  has 
neither  yonrs  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother.— Which  car- 
riage have  I  ?— Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  1 — ^Yon  have 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  yon  have  the  one  which  1 
have. — ^Have  you  my  fine  carriage  1 — I  have  it  not;  but  the 
Frenchman  has  it. — What  has  the  Frenchman  1 — He  has  nothing. 
— ^What  has  the  shoemaker  T — He  has  something  fine. — ^What  has 
he  fine  1 — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — ^Is  the  shoemaker  riffht  ? — ^He  is 
not  wrong ;  but  this  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  riffht. — "&  your  hSTSe 
hungry  !— -It  (C^)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty.— Have  you  my  ass's 
h7y  or  yours  1 — 1  have  that  which  my  brother  has. — ^Has  your 
friend  the  same  hT^rse  that  my  brother  has  ! — ^He  has  not  the  same 
horse,  but  the  same  coat — ^Has  he  (^t  betfclbe)  my  umbrella  1 — He 
has  it  not 


THIRTEENTH  LESSON.— {Il»i^l|nto  Utiim. 

DBCLENBION  OF  MASCULINE  AND  NEUTBB  SCmSTANTIVES. 

I.     Singular. 

Rules. — 1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neu- 
ter gender  take  ti  or  i  in  the  genitive  case  singular : 
those  ending  in  6,  ^^  )^  |^  take  e^  ;  all  others,  particu- 
larly those  ending  in  el,  eit/  tt,  d^m  and  bitt/  take  ^. 

2.  Masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in 
the  nominative  singular,  take  it  in  the  other  cases  of 
the  singular  and  plural,*  and  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel, 

n.    Plural. 

Rules. — 1.  All  substantives,  without  exception, 
take  n  in  the  dative  case  of  the  plural,  if  they  have 
not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in 
d/  ett/  er^  as  also  diminutives  in  dfm  and  Urn,  have  the 
same  termination  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural  masculine  substan* 
tives  take  e,  and  neuter  substantives  er ;  and  soften  the 
radical  vowels  a,  0/  Uf  into  d,  5^  VU 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  d/  ett^ 
eT/  the  radical  vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  ex- 
cept in :  ba$  Xlofltv,  the  convent ;  plur.  bic  JtBlfer.* 

The  hats,  tit  ^fite ) 

the  buttons,  tie  ^nopfe ; 

the  tables,  tie  Zi^c ; 

the  houses,  tie  ^6'ufcc ;  ^ 

the  ribbons,  tie  SB^ntcr. 

>  Except  ber  3tSift,  the  cheese ;  gen.  U$  Stiit9 ;  plur.  bic  Sti^t. 

k  The  aeclension  of  those  sabstantiTes  which  deriate  from  these  rvlei 
will  be  separately  noted  *. 

c  It  must  be  obserred  that  m  the  diphthong  att,  a  is  softened.  In  the  diph- 
thong ftt,  tt  is  not  softened,  as :  bet  ^reunb,  the  friend ;  plur.  bU  Srcunbe,  th* 


The  threads 
the  tailors, 
the  notes, 

The  boys, 

the  Frenchmen, 

men  or  the  men. 


tU  6d)neibcc ; 

tie  Bcttct.  tie  SSillette. 

Me  Jtnaben ; 
tie  ^ronjcfen ; 
tie  9)2enfc^en. 


DECLENSION   OF  ADJECTIVES   PRECEDED   BT   THE   DBFOflTB 

ARTICLE  IK   THE   PLURAL. 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Aoc.  the  good. 

The  good  boys. 
The  ugly  dogs. 


For  all  g«iiden. 

NoM.  bte  guiett* 

Gen.  berguten. 

Dat.  fcenguten* 

AcG.  bte  guteit* 

)Dte  auten  Jtnabeiu 
2)teQ&^i(ben^unte.^ 


Obs.  Actjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  by  a  posses- 
sive  pronoun,  have  the  same  declension  as  with  the 
definite  article. 


My  good  (plural). 


Have  yon  my  good  books  f 
I  have  your  good  books. 


For  all  g«]id«n. 

{NoM.  metne  gttiett* 

Gen.  metner  gutett* 

Dat.  meintn  ffxttn* 

Aoc.  tneine  guten. 

4^aben  Gie  melne  gutcn  fdH^tt  7 
34  W>t  S^te  gttten  Silver* 


A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION   OF   SUBSTANTIVES. 

Sal 

p. 

•t.  MlundiM. 

N.' 

Salat.  FomiaiM. 

801 

N. 

Mt.  Ntvtor. 

G. 
D. 

i  or  e^. 
or  t» 

G. 
D. 

>  inyariable. 

G. 
D. 

i  or  ti. 
or  e« 

> 

A. 

J 

\ 

b 

A. 

'  The  word  igimb,  dog,  does  not  Mften  the  rowtl  V  in  the  pinnl. 
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rN. 
do. 


r 


tvbit.  MMevlfaM. 

e. 

en  or  it* 

e. 


t«UC.  F«BiaiB«. 


D. 
A. 


G. 
D. 
A. 


>  en  or  n. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


SibM.  Nctttor. 

rr* 


rr. 

cnt* 

er* 


ExiacuB.  14. 

Have  you  the  tables  ! — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables. — ^Have  yoa 
my  tables  % — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  tables. — Have  I  your  but- 
tons !— You  have  my  buttons.— Ilave  I  your  fine  houses  T — ^You 
have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  ! — ^He  has  not 
the  buttons,  but  the  threads. — Has  your  tailor  my  good  buttons  1 — 
My  tailor  has  your  grood  gold  buttons.— What  has  the  boy  1 — He 
has  the  gold  threads. — Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver  threads  1 — 
He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads. — Has  the 
Frenchman  the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes  t — He  has  neither  the 
fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — What  has  he  !— He  has  his  good 
friend  s.-^Ha8  this  man  my  fine  umbrellas  ? — He  has  not  your  fine 
umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one  my  good  letters  T — 
No  one  has  your  good  letters. — Has  the  tailor's  son  Qbtt  6ol)n)  my 
good  knives  or  my  good  thimbles  1 — He  has  neither  your  good 
Knives  nor  your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly  costs  of  the  stranger's 
big  (grefi)  bovs. — ^Have  I  your  friend's  good  ribbons? — ^You  have 
not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neighbour's  fine  carris^.-— 
Has  your  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks,  or  my  good  tailor's 
pretty  dogs  t — My  friend  has  my  good  shoemaker's  fine  books ; 
but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks  nor  your  good 
tailor's  j^retty  dogs. — ^Is  your  neifrhbour  right  or  wrong  t — He  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ! — He  is  neithei 
thirsty  nor  hungry. 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON.— bier{el|nte  Section 


The  Englishman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  books, 
the  large  horses, 


ber  Chi^&nbcc ; 
tcr  S^eutfc^ ; 
Ut  ZM€ ; 
tie  ftetnen  S8fid)n: ; 
tic  grepen  ^fevtc 


Have  the  English  the  fine  hats    ^Un  tic  Chtg^Anbct  tic  fd^liCtt  ^ 
of  the  Fieneh  t  tc  Ut  Sroitsofrn  ? 


For  «B  fitdin. 

{NoM.  bit jmism   or  bit. 
Gen.  berjenigeti  —  bercr. 
Dat.  benjen^  —  benot. 
Ace.  btejenigm  —  bk* 

Obs.  A.  When  the  definite  article  is  sabstituted 
for  bttymgt,  its  genitive  plural  is  beret/  and  its  dative 
plnr.  benen.    (See  also  Lesson  XII.  Obs.  B.) 

Have  yoa  the  books  which  the  ^btn  6te  tie  SBik^tr,  iPff^e  tie 
mfm  hare  T  SXinnct  hobtn  ? 

I  have  not  those  which  the  men  34)  ^^  ntd)t  tleimtgm  (ttO#  wU 
hare ;  bat  I  hare  those  which  ^e  lU  ax&nnct  (abcn ;  obcr  i(t 
yoa  have.  I^be  tie  (ticicnigcii},  »cUte  &t 

tobcn. 

For  aU  goadon. 

Tfc.  ..i^.  :DiefeI6ett'  (bie  itamlid)ett* 

iA«  same.  g^^  ^e^^^^  ^  ^j^  ^  j 

Have  you  the  same  books,  which  ^(ni  6ie  lufdbm  S)U^/  tie  ii| 

I  have  t  t^^t 

I  have  the  same.  34  hobt  ttefdbetu 

The  Italian,  the  Italians,  ter  Staltcncr,  tic  3tan(ttcr ; 

the  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards*        tct  ^paxdtx,  tie  Gpanino 

For  all  gtadon. 

{NoM.  toAdft   or  bie* 
Ago.  toM)€  —  bie. 

Obs.  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  tedil)ex^ 
Its  genitive  case  plural  is  not  berer^  but  beren.  (See 
Le^n  XIL  Obs.  A.)  The  genitives  beffeit/  beret^  are 
preferable  to  the  genitives  todift^f  toeldftr,  being  more 
easily  diBtingoisheid  from  the  nominative. 

For  all  ffnidna. 

N.        G.       D.       A. 
These.  biefe^   bbfer^  biefeit^    btefe» 

Those.  jeite/    jener,    jenett^    Jetie. 

•  ^icfdBfK  is  dediaed  ]ik«  bidcaigcs. 

k  NofQas  derirtd  fktMB  foreifu  hnguifM  do  not  toAen  the  ndieal  towsIIb 
Iheplnnl. 

9 


Obs.  C,  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead 
of  these  pronouns.  Before  a  noun  it  follows  the  regu- 
lar declension ;  but  when  alone,  it  undergoes  the  same 
changes  as  when  substituted  for  bcrjenige  (See  Obs.  A. 
above).  The  pronoun  ber,  ba^,  is  distinguished  from 
the  article  ber^  ba^^  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation. 
As  an  article,  it  throws  the  principal  accent  on  the 
word  which  immediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you  1  SBclcbe  SRflcbcr  hai>cn  ©te  t 

Hare  you  these  books  or  those  ?  ^abcn  ®te  t)tcfr  e^cc  icne  SBllc^er  T 
I  have  neither  these  nor  those.  ^ 

I  hare  neither  the  one  nor  the  >  34  ^^^  iDcbec  btefe  ncd)  {enc. 

other.*  ) 

I  have  neither  those  of  the  Span-  Sd)  I)a6e  n)cbcr  bU  bet  @pantcr  nedf 

lards  nor  tiiose  of  the  Turks.  Me  ber  S^Arfen. 

■XSRCISCS.  15. 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those  t — ^I  have  not  these,  but  those.— 
Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ? — I  have 
not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have  you  the 
pretty  sheep  (ba^  <Sd>of  takes  e,  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural) 
of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  1—1  have  neither  those  of 
teh  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my  brother.-— 
Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or  those  of  the 
Italians  1-— He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor  those  of  the 
Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French. — Which  oxen  has 
youi  brother  1 — He  has  those  of  the  Germans. — Has  your  friend  my 
large  letters  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — He  has  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  (See  Note  %  Lesson  XIV.). — Which  letters  has  he  1— 
He  has  the  small  letters  which  you  have. — Have  1  these  houses  or 
those  1 — Yon  have  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  houses  have 
I  ?— You  have  those  of  the  English.— Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's 
gold  buttons  1 — Nobody  has  the  tailor's  gold  buttons,  but  somebody 
has  those  of  your  friend. 

16. 

Have  I  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy  1— Yon 
have  neitb'-r  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy,  but  those 
of  the  great  Turks. — Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  1 — He  has  it 
not.— Which  horse  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — Has  your  neigh- 
bour my  chicken  or^my  shebp  ? — My  neighbour  has  neither  your 
chicken  nor  your  sheep.-' -What  has  he  1 — He  has  nothing  good. — 
Have  you  nothing  fine  T — I  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you  tired  1—1 

e  The  English  phrasea  the  former  and  ihi  lattery  the  one  and  the  other,  are 
rcBerallj  expressed  in  German  b^  ^{efer,  pliir.  Dtffr,  and  \t\itt,  plur.  \tnt,  bat 
in  an  inverted  order,  bicfcr  referring  to  the  latter  and  {ener  to  the  former. 
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am  not  tired.— -Which  rice  has  your  friend  1— He  has  that  of  his 
merchant. — Which  sugar  has  he  1 — He  has  that  which  I  have.— 
Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  mine  ? — He  has  nei- 
ther that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine  ;  he  has  his  own. — Which  ships 
(tai  @d>ttf  forms  its  plural  in  c)  has  the  Frenchman  1— He  has  tne 
ships  of  the  English. — Which  houses  has  the  Spaniard  ? — He  has 
the  same  which  you  have. — Has  he  my  good  knives  1 — He  has  your 
good  knives. — Has  he  the  thread  stockings  which  I  have  t — He  has 
not  the  same  that  you  have,  hut  those  of  his  brother. 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON.— iFftti^eljttle  ttt&m. 


The  glass, 
the  comb, 

Have  you  my  small  combs  t 
I  have  them. 


My  (plural), 
Foar,  — 
His,    — 
Their,— 

Have  yon  my  fine  glass  % 
Has  he  my  fine  glasses  % 
He  has  thorn. 
The  man  has  them. 
He  has  them  not. 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  them  t 

Have  you  my  chairs  or  his  T 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his 

Which  chairs  have  yon  t 
I  have  mine. 

Some  sugar, 
some  bread, 
some  salt, 


bet  jtanwu 

f>aUn  Gie  metne  ffeinen  StSmaut 
3d^  f)QU  ftc* 

ft  e  (after  the  rerb). 

Plural  for  all  gvnden. 

N.        G.       D.        A. 
meine-memer-memen-mrme* 
3})re  -3l)ter  -^ptm  -3l)te. 
feine  -femet  -feineti  -jirme* 
i^re  -tljrer   -itfxm  -iljre. 

^a6en  6tf  metn  fi^5ne6  (SSta^  % 

^t  ct  meine  fi^ncn  ®(&f(r  1 

Gr  bat  fte. 

Dec  i£flann  hat  f!e. 

i&t  hat  fte  ntd)t. 

S)tc  gx^nnec  habm  f!e. 

^a6cn  ftc  tie  SOZfinnec  1 

^6cn  @te  metne  GtfiMc  «b(t  bie 
fetntaen  ?  (See  Lesson  YU.) 

3^6  hw€  loe^c  He  Sf^ttgen  iMdp  Uf 
fetntaen. 

aBe(«e  etadte  ^ben  6ie  t 

SM  haU  bte  meintgen. 

Surfer; 
SBcob; 

esai^ 

RuT.E.    Some  or  any  befiu^  a  noun  is  not  esfKressed 
in  German. 
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KXERC18B.    17. 

Have  von  my  good  combs  ? — ^I  have  them. — Have  you  tl  o  food 
hoTSea  of  the  English  ? — I  have  them  not. — Which  brooms  hare 
you  1 — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — Have  you  my  coats  or 
those  of  my  friends  ? — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  those  of  your 
friends. — Have  yon  mine  or  his  1 — I  have  his  — Has  the  Italian 
the  good  cheeses  which  you  havel — He  has  not  those  which  I 
have,  but  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy  my  ffood  pencils  t 
He  has  them. — Has  he  the  carpenter's  nails  ? — ^He  has  them  not. 
— What  has  he  1 — He  has  his  iron  nails.-^Has  anybody  the  thim- 
bles of  the  tailors  ? — Nobody  has  them«r^Who  has  the  ships  of 
the  Spaniards! — ^The  English  have  them. — Have  the  English 
these  ships  or  those  ? — ^The  English  have  their  ships. — Have  youi 
brothers  my  knives  or  theirs  f— My  brothers  have  neither  youi 
knives  nor  theirs.-^Have  I  your  chickens  or  those  of  your  cooks  T 
^-You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks.— \Yhich  chick* 
ens  have  I? — You  have  those  of  the  ffood  peasanH — Who  has 
my  oxen  1— Your  servants  have  them.— Have  the  Germans  them  1 
-—The  Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks  have  them. — Who 
has  my  wooden  table  1 — Your  boys  have  it. — Who  has  my  good 
bread  i — Your  friends  have  it. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON.— 0ecl)?el)nle  Cection. 

DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES  WirHOUT  AN  ARTICLE. 

Rule.  An  ac^ectivey  not  preceded  by  an  article, 
takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  ex- 
cept in  the  genitive  singular,  masculine  and  neuter, 
which  then  ends  in  en  instead  of  e^. 


Good  wine  or  some  good 


wine,  &c.  ID 


Mascnlin*.  Neuter. 

''N.  ffxtet  SQeitt.      gutc^  ®alj* 
6.  ffxttn  SBemed*  Qnten  (Sd^ 


gutetn  9Bettte.  gtttem  (Safje* 
l^A.  guten  iGBetm  gated  ®a(i. 

Flaral  for  all  gendon. 

Good  or  some  good,  &c.    C  N.       G.        D.        A; 
(plural.)  ( gute^    guter^  guten^    gute. 

Some  ^ood  cheese,  gutcc  Jt&f; ; 

some  good  biead,  gute^  SBtoN 
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Singular. 


Some  of  tt,  any  of  a,ofU.j  ^   ^^^^  ^^^'^  be«fd6en. 


Floral  for  all  g«nd«n. 

Someofth^,^a«yofthem,^^^^^  ^^^  ^f^^ 

Obs.  The  pronoun  ^ome  or  any^  when  taken  in  a 
partitive  sense,  is  expressed  by  mid)*  Of  him^  of  it^  of 
thentf  &c.,  when  governed  by  a  substantive,  an  acyec- 
tive,  or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  genitive,  are 
expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if 
relating  to  a  person,  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  tne  genitives 
beffen^  be^felBen^  beren^  berfelbeit/  which  may  sometimes 
be  omitted. 


Have  you  any  wine  % 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  any  water  T 

I  hare  some. 

Have  you  any  good  wine  t 

I  have  some. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth  % 

You  have  some. 

Have  you  any  shoes  t 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  horses  1 

I  have  some  good  ones. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  wine  1 

I  have  some  good. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  water  ! 

I  have  some  good. 


.^6en  &ic  SBein  7 

3d)  habc  n)e(d)cn. 

4c>ab<n  6tc  OBofTei;  7 

3d)  hcibe  n)dd)(f. 

^aben  6ie  gutcn  fiBctn  ? 

3d)  haht  mii^btxL 

^abe  t6  gute«  2u4  ? 

6ie  f)a6(n  n>((d)(f. 

^aUn  6ie  6d)uf)e  ? 

3d)  b^bc  n)c(d)e. 

^ben  6tc  gute  tin  f<!ft(e4te  ^ferte? 

3d)  f)ab(  qute. 

^Qb(n   @te   gntcti   etct    fd^Ccd^tcii 

fffictn? 
3d)  bobf  gtftm* 
^ben  @te  gut«  ebcr  f(((«l^t(<  Sffiaff 

fcr? 
34  ^abc  9utci. 


BXCRCISK.    IS. 

Have  you  any  sugar  ? — ^I  have  some. — Have  you  any  good  cof« 
fee  t — I  have  some. — ^Have  you  any  salt  1—1  have  some.— Have  I 
any  good  salt  1 — ^You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  1 — You  have 
some. — Have  I  any  pretty  dogs  1 — You  have  some.— Has  the  man 
any  good  honey  1 — He  has  some. — What  has  the  man  1 — ^He  has 
some  good  bread. — What  has  the  shoemaker? — He  has  some 
pretty  shoes. — ^Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  (Siotcbact  does  not  soften 
in  the  plural)  ^ — He  has  some. — Has  your  friend  any  good  pencils  ? 
— He  has  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  coflfeel — ^I  have  some 
good. — Have  you  good  or  bad  wood  1—1  have  some  good.— HaVb 
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I  good  or  bad  oxen! — You  hare  some  bad  (ones). — Hm  yon 
brother  good  or  bad  cheese  1 — He  has  neither  good  nor  bad. — ^What 
has  he  good  !— He  has  some  good  friends.y^Who  has  some  cloth  t 
—My  neighbour  has  some. — Who  has  some  money  1 — ^The  French 
hare  some. — Who  has  some  goldl — ^The  English  have  some.— 
Who  has  some  good  horses  1 — ^The  Gern^ns  have  8ome.-^Who 
has  some  good  nly  ?— This  ass  has  some. — Who  has  some  good 
bread  1 — ^That  Spaniard  has  some.— Who  has  some  good  books  !^- 
These  Frenchmen  have  some. — Who  has  some  ^ood  ships  1^- 
Those  Englishmen  have  some? — Has  anybody  winel — Nobody 
has  any. — -Has  the  Italian  fine  or  ngly  horses  1 — He  has  some  ugly 
(ones).— Have  you  wooden  or  stone  tables  1 — I  have  neither  woiod- 
en  nor  stone  (ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine  1 — He 
has  not  those  of  your  boy,  but  his  own. — Has  he  any  good  thread 
stockings  ? — He  has  some. — What  has  the  Turk  ? — He  has  nothing. 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— 0iebeil?«^nU  tution. 

Singalftr. 

(        N.       G.       D.       A. 
No,  none^  not  a^  or  not     <  M.  fent^  hkxti,  fmtm^  f eiiten* 
any.  (  N.  fcin,  feitic^,  fetnem^  fern* 

Obs.  A,  The  word  Mtt  has  this  declension  when^ 
like  no  in  English,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive; 
but  when  the  substantive  is  understood  as  with  none 
in  English,  it  forms  its  nominative  masculine  in  tt,  and 
its  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  ti  or  6. 

Have  you  any  wine  1  ^a(<n  @ie  SE^in  ? 

I  have  none.  3d)  fyihc  fctncn. 

Have  you  no  bread  !  ^ob<n  6tc  Win  fStet  ? 

I  have  not  any.  34  ^^  fctnc^  (fcin^). 

Obs,  B.  It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expressed 
oy  feut/  when  accompanied  by  a  negation. 

Plural  far  all  genden. 

JVb,  none^  or  not  any  (plu-    J  N.        G.        D.        A. 
ral).  /  feme/  fmtt,  feinett^  (erne. 

Have  you  no  shoes  1  ^a&en  6ie  fetnc  @d)u(^e  ? 

I  have  none.  3d)  ()a&e  !etnr. 

Have  you  any  T  ^obrn  @tc  wclc^c  ? 

1  have  not  any.  3d)  f)a&?  Uxnt. 

Has  the  man  any  1  ^t  to;  SKonn  R)((d)e  7 


SI 

He  has  none.  (St  f)at  fetne. 

Has  he  any  good  books  ^at  er  gutc  IBfic^rt  ? 

He  has  some.  ^t  ^ot  n)((d)C. 

The  American,  Ut  2f mcrtfoner ; 

the  Irishman,'  bet  StWnbcc  ; 

the  Scotchman,  tcr  ©cbcttlflnbcr  (©cMtO  5 

the  Dutchman,  Ut  ^Vihntsv ; 

the  Russian,  Ut  9luffe* 

Rule.    Compound  words  in  ntaittt  form  th^ir  plural 
by  changing  this  termination  into  kute*    Ex. 

The  merchants,  bU  ^anff eute ; 

the  carpenters,  btc  Sinmurtcute* 

lEXfACISE.  19. 

Has  the  American  g^ood  qioneyl — ^He  has  some. — Have  the 
Dutch  good  cheese  1 — Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some.— -Has  the 
Russian  no  cheese  ?— He  has  noiie.-^-Have  you  ffood  stockings  l-^- 
I  have  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  honey  1 — ^1  have  some  good. 
—Have  you  some  good  eonee  1 — 1  have  none. — Have  you  some  bad 
coffee  1 — 1  have  some. — Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  ? — He  has 
none. — Has  he  good  WSTter  ? — He  has  some. — Has  the  Scotchman 
eome  good  Alt  1 — He  has  none.-7> What  has  the  Datehwan  f — r|l)» 
has  good  ships. — Have  I  some  biead  1 — You  have  none. — Have  I 
somegood  friends ! — You  have  none. — Who  has  good  friends  t— 
The  Frenchman  has  8om6.^1las  your  servant  (3I)C  S8«btentcr)  any 
coats  or  brooms  1 — He  has  some  good  brooms,  but  no  coats. — Has 
any  one  h8^  1 — Some  one  has  somc^Who  has  some  1 — My  ser- 
vant has  some. — Has  this  man  any  bread  ?— He  has  none. — Who 
has  good  shoes  1 — My  good  shoemaker  has  some.— Have  you  the 
good  hats  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the  Dntch  ?— I  have  neither 
those  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the  Dutch,  I  have  those  of  the 
Irish. — Which  sacks  has  your  friend  ? — He  has  the  ^ood  sacks  of 
the  merchants. — Has  your  boy  the  good  hammers  of  the  carpen- 
ters 1 — No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not. — Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar  1 
— He  has  none. — Has  the  brotlier  of  your  friend  good  combs  1 — 
The  brother  of  my  friend  has  none,  but  I  have  some. — Who  has 
good  wooden  chairs  1— Nobody  has  any. 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.— QUf|t|ei|me  UcAon. 

The  hat^,  Uc  ^tmoAct ; 

the  joiner,  tec  ZiW^  (ec^tctnnr). 


MaarallM. 

KMMr. 

'  NoM.    tin. 

etii. 

Gen.     filter* 

CUtftf* 

Dat.    etnem* 

finfiR* 

Aco.     etttnt. 

tin* 

A  or  an  (one). 


Ofti.  ii.  When  a  snbstantive  is  understoody  etn  like 
fdtt/  takes  ft  in  the  nominative  masculine,  and  e^  or  ^ 
in  the  nominatiye  and  accusative  neuter.  (See  pre- 
ceding Lesson.) 


Hare  yon  a  looking-glass  I 
I  have  one. 
Hare  you  a  book  I 
1  hare  one. 
i  have  none. 


3d>  fiaht  tini  (<inc<). 
34  (K^  fctnl  (f  fuie<). 


Ofr#.  B.    Neither  the  indefinite 
ever  accompanied  by  locld||* 


nor  ftte  is 


And. 


UnK 


nCLEirBIOH  OF   AN   ADJlBtTJVS  PS8CSDED  ST  THI  INDEPINITB 
ABTICLB    OR    A    P06SBS8IVB    PRONOUN    IN    TU    SINGULAR. 

^e  Obs.  in  Lessons  IIL  and  XIIL) 


A  good. 


HaTO  yon  a  good  round  hat  t 

I  hare  one. 

Has  he  a  beantifhl  home  1 

He  has  one. 

He  has  none. 

I  hare  two  of  ihem. 

He  has  three. 
Yon  hare  fonr. 
Have  yon  fire  good  horses  Y 
I  have  six. 

I  hare  six  good  and  seven  bad 
ones. 


N.  fill  gtttfr. 
6.  rine^  gattn. 
D.  dncm  gutnt. 
A.  cinctt  guttti. 


N««ter. 

fill  ffxtti. 
(bid  gutoi. 
cinctit  gtttnt* 

tilt        ffXttim 


f^Un  &it  einen  guten  tunben  $ttt7 

Skt  ^bc  rincn. 

I^at  ft  etn  f^enU  4^au^  ? 

Qt  fyxt  txni  (mtt). 

Or  hat  U\ni  (fcinc^). 

3(ft  f)o6c  bercn  gmci.    (See  O^ 

Lesson  XVl.^ 
Gt  bat  bcren  tret. 
6te  bobcn  bercn  wer. 
^bcn  6te  fSnf  gute  ^ferbc  ? 
3d)  ^abc  bercn  fcd)& 
3A    hobt  fc4<  8"^^  vnb  {(cbcii 
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VECAPITULATION  OP   THE  RULES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DECLENSIOIT 

OF  ADJECTIVES. 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in 
German  as  in  English,  the  ac^ective  always  precedes 
the  substantive.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are 
before  the  same  noun,  they  all  follow  the  same  declen- 
sion. Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood, 
i.  e.,  when  they  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
Ex.  ^hx  fyxt  ifl  f  c^  on^  your  hat  is  beautiful ;  mem  Satib 
tfl  fc^it^  my  ribbon  is  beautiful ;  3^re  S}nte  {ttib  fd^OH/ 
your  hats  are  beautiful. 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  under- 
stood, the  acyective  is  declined,  and  assumes  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  viz : 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  pre- 
ceding, it  takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  genitive  case  singular  masculine 
and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  en  instead  of  e^. 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article,  or  a  word 
of  the  same  termination,  it  adds  en  in  all  cases,  except 
in  the  nominative  singulsur  of  all  genders,  and  the  ac- 
cusative singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
adds  e. 

3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a 
possessive  or  personal  pronoun,  it  adds  er  in  the  nomi- 
native masculine,  e  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
feminine,  e  ^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter, 
and  e  n  in  the  other  cases. 

All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjectives, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
2* 


34 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLEKSION  OF  OERftf  AN  ADJECTIVES. 


I.    The  a4J«otiTe 

withoat  an  artiela  befon 

a  aabstantiTa. 


Mtsc 

NoM.  et 
Gen.  en 
Dat.  em 
Aoa  en 
'NoM.  e 
Gen.  er 
Dat.  en 
Ace.  e 


e 

er 
er 
e 


e^ 
en 
em 

e^ 


For  all 
genders. 


II.   The  adjeetire 
preceded  by  the  defi* 
nit*  article. 


Jiroee. 

e 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 


Am. 

e 

en 
en 
e 


JVeiU. 

e 

en 
en 
e 


> 


For  all 
genders. 


HI.     The   adjeetifv 

preceded  by  the  indafr>. 

nite  article. 

JtfoM. 

Aai. 

AV«f 

er 

e 

e« 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

e 

e^ 

Ofr«.  .A.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same 
manner  when  taken  substantively. 

B.  AcUectives  preceded  by  the  words:  atte,  all; 
tinigt,  ctiv^f  some,  sundry ;  gctt>ijfe,  certain ;  feine,  none ; 
mand)t^  several ;  mel)rere,  many,  several ;  fo(d)e^  such ; 
t>erfd)iebene^  various ;  Dxele,  many ;  toeld^,  which ;  wenige^ 
few,  lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive plural ;  but  they  keep  that  termination  when  pre* 
ceded  by  a  possessive  or  personal  pronoun  in  the 
plural.* 

C  Adjectives  ending  in  e  (^  e  n^  e  r^  for  the  sake  ol 
euphony  often  reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those 
three  consonants.  Ex.  instead  of  ebeler^  golbener^  ttfcue^ 
xtt,  we  say :  ebler,  golbner,  t^eurer* 

EXERCISE.      30. 

Have  you  a  good  servant  % — I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker  a 
beautiful  house  ? — He  has  two  of  them. — Have  I  a  pretty  gold  rib- 
bon 1— You  have  one. — What  has  the  joiner  ?— He  has  beautiful 


•  Most  modem  authora  frequently  reject  thhi  distinction,  and  form  all  ths 
of  the  plural  in  en. 


A 
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tables.—- Has  he  a  beautiful  round  (runb)  table  T — He  has  one.-^ 
Has  the  baker  a  large  looking-fflass  1 — He  has  one. — Has  the 
Scotchman  the  friends  that  I  have! — He  has  not  the  same  that  you 
have,  but  he  has  good  friends. — Has  he  jour  good  books  t — He  has 
them. — Have  I  their  good  hammers  1 — You  have  them  not,  but  you 
have  your  ffood  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good  hat  ? — He  has 
not  yours,  but  his  own. — Have  I  my  good  shoes  ? — ^You  have  not 
yours ;  you  have  his. — Who  has  mine  1— Somebody  has  them.^— 
Has  any  body  two  letters  1 — ^The  brother  of  my  neighbour  has 
Uiree. — Has  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  ©d)afc)  ? — He  has  four. — 
"'as  he  six  good  chickens  1 — He  has  three  good  and  seven  bad.— 
Has  the  merchant  good  wine  1 — He  has  some. — Has  the  tailor  good 
coats  ? — He  has  none. — Has  the  baker  good  bread  1 — He  has  some. 
—What  has  the  carpenter  1 — He  has  good  nails. — What  has  your 
merchant  1 — He  has  good  pencils,  good  coffee,  ^ood  honey,  and 
good  biscuits  (plur.  3n>tc(>ac(e). — Who  has  good  iroh  1 — My  good 
friend  has  some. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — You  are  wrong. — Is  any 
body  sleepy  % — ^The  shoemaker  is  sleepy  and  thirsty. — Is  he  tired  ! 
—He  is  not  tired. — Has  your  servant  the  glasses  of  our  (unferer, 
see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  t — He  has  not  those  of  your  friends, 
but  those  of  his  great  merchants. — Has  he  my  wooden  chair  t — He 
has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy. — Are  yon  thirsty  ? — I  am  not 
thirsty,  but  very  hungry  (gropen  hunger). 


NINETEENTH  LESSON.— Neitn^eljnte  tttAon. 

Haw  much?    How  many?  SBtcoicn* 

How  many  hats  ?  SIBtcD'td  ^ilte  1 

How  many  knives  1  SBiemcI  aDZcffet  1 

How  much  bread  ?  {Bievtct  SBtcb  ? 

Onli/j  but.  9t  u  r* 

How  many  tables  have  you  I  SBicDiel  Stfd>e  ^tibtn  &\t  ? 

I  have  only  two.  3d)  babe  beren  nut  j)met.    (See 

Obs,  Lesson  XVI.) 

How  many  knives  have  you  fStcDtrC  SOtefler  })at>tn  6ie  ? 

I  have  but  one  good  one.  3c^  hoht  nut  (in  gut(& 

Eight,  adit ; 

nine,  tteun ; 

ten,  gcF)n, 

•  Cardinal   numbers  are  used  to  aniwer  the  qneition  nitvitt,  how 
nauy! 
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TF%i?t(de8ignating  the  na- 
ture or  kind  of  a  thing)  ? 


What  table  faave  you  t 
I  have  a  wooden  table> 
What  tables  has  he  1 
He  has  stone  tables. 
What  book  has  yonr  friend  t 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you  1 
I  have  some  fine  paper. 
What  sugar  has  he  t 
He  has  some  good  sugar. 


N.  wa^  ffir  fin.    toa^  fur  em. 
A.  toai  fur  einen.  roai  fur  tnL 

Plan)  for  til  fopdcn. 

SBo^fur. 

flBo^  fQc  dnrn  Z\fA  hc^btn  6tf  7 

3d)  haU  ctncn  bdt^emcn  Zxfif. 

SS^dd  ffit  2ifd)e  f)ot  tx  7 

Ct  f)at  flcinerne  Stfdx. 

SSol  f&t  ctn  SBud)  f)ot  3bt  ^funt  7 

6r  6at  (tn  f)fibfd)c^  93ud). 

8Ba^  filr*'  papier  iiaUn  6u7 

3d)  hoU  fd)5n(^  ^'apicr. 

®a^  far  Sudct  f)ot  ct  t 

Qt  \)at  gutcn  3u(tcr. 


Our. 


0»r  (plural). 


Neiit. 

unfer. 
unffTftf* 
uttferem. 
unfer* 


D. 


Umc. 

tmfer. 
unfere^. 
unfcrent. 
unferen* 

Plural  for  all 

N.         G. 
unfere^  unferer,  unferen^  itn^ 
fere. 

Ourt  (singular  and  plaral).  iDcr  (bai)  unfcnge ;  Me  unfcrtgen* 

Obs.  When  a  consonant,  I,  !it,ti  or  r,  stands  between 
two  e's,  one  of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  a  pronun- 
ciation (see  Lesson  XXL,  Obs,  C),  except  when  this 
letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word  or 
the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently  say, 
unferd^  tmferm^  unfre^  Sure^/  @urem^  @ure,  &c.,  instead  of 
unfcre^^  unferem^  mtfere/  (Suere^^  @uerem^  Suere^  &;c. 

EXERCISES.      21. 

How  many  friends  have  you  t — ^I  have  two  good  friends.-— Have 
you  eight  gv^  trunks  ? — I  have  nine.— Has  your  friend  ten  good 

k  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite  article. 

c  The  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words,  such  ai : 
fSopirr.  paper ;  SBrtn,  wine ;  ^ndtx,  sugar,  Ac. 

*  fSvin,  your,  is  in  fiu;t  the  second  person  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  Sht  b 
the  third  person,  used  generally  out  of  politeness,  and  for  that  reason  writteii 
wfth  a  capital  letter.    (See  Lessons  H.  and  XY.) 
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b»om8 1-— He  has  only  three. — ^Has  he  two  good  ships  )— 'He  has 
only  one.— How  many  hammere  has  the  carpenter  1 — He  has  only 
four.— How  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker  ?— He  has  ten.— -Has 
the  young  man  ten  eood  books  ?— -He  has  only  five. — Has  the 
painter  seven  good  umbrellas  1— -He  has  not  seven,  but  one.— -How 
many  corks  (^ptepfen  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.)  have  1 1 — Yon 
have  only  three. — Has  your  neighbour  our  good  bread  1 — He  has 
not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — Has  our  horse  any  hay  ?— It  (fii) 
has  some. — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor  good  buttons  1 — He  has 
some. — Has  he  gold  buttons  1 — He  has  no  gold  (buttons),  but  sil- 
Ter  (ones).— How  many  oxen  has  our  brother  ? — He  has  no  oxen. 
—How  many  coats  has  the  young  man  of  our  neighbours  (plur. 
§Rad)barn}  1— The  young  man  of  our  neighbours  has  only  one  good 
coat,  but  that  of  your  friends  has  three  of  them. — Has  he  our  good 
rams  1— He  has  them.— Have.  I  his  ?— You  have  not  his,  but  ours. 
— How  many  good  rams  have  I  ? — ^You  have  nine 

23. 

Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  ?^-Our  merchant's  boy  has 
them.— Has  he  our  large  birds  1 — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of  the 
great  Irishman. — Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  (ba^  2(uge  takes  n  in 
3ie  plur.  and  is  not  softened)  1 — He  has  great  eyes  and  great  feet. 
—Who  has  ?reat  thread  stockings  1 — The  Spaniard  has  some- 
Has  he  any  cheese  1 — He  has  none. — Has  he  corn  1 — He  has  some. 
—What  kind  of  corn  has  he  ? — He  has  ffood  corn. — What  kind  ot 
rice  has  our  cook  ? — He  has  good  rice.— What  kind  of  pencils  has 
our  merchant  1 — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  our  baker  good  bread  t 
—He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thirsty? — Nobody  is  thirsty;  but  the  friend  of  our 
neighbour  is  sleepy.— Who  has  our  iron  knives  1 — The  Scotch- 
man has  them.— Has  he  them?— He  has  them. — What  kind  of 
friends  have  you? — I  have  good  friends. — ^Is  the  friend  of  our 
Englishmen  riffht  ? — Ho  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  he  good 
little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  (plur.  @d)afc)  ? — He  has  neither 
birds  nor  sheep. — What  has  the  Italian  ? — He  has  nothing.— Has 
cor  tailor's  boy  anything  beautiful  ? — He  has  nothing  beautiful,  but 
rly.- 


iias  nothing 
Has  he  good  salt  ? — He  has  none 


TWENTIETH  LESSON.— Zwai^igete  Uttion. 

Muehf  many^  a  good  deal  of.        $8  i  c  ( . 

Much  wine.  SDict  tOkin. 

Mach  money.  SBtct  (Sk(t» 


S6 

Obs,  A,  When  t)iel  is  preceded  by  an  article,  pro- 
noun,  or  preposition,  or  when  it  stands  alone  and  is 
used  substantively,  it  is  declined  like  an  aci^ectiye; 
otherwise  it  is  indeclinable. 

Have  jou  much  good  wine  t        ^aben  6te  tnrC  guten  9Betn  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal.  3d)  f)obt  beffen  met.    (See   Obs. 

Lesson  XVI. 


Have  you  much  money  1 
1  have  a  good  deal. 

^bcn  Gte  otc(  (3e(b  ? 
3(^  l)abe  teffcn  m<(. 

Too  much. 

3u  etf(. 

Von  have  too  much  wine. 

6te  ^a6f n  ^u  met  SBctn. 

We. 

®ir. 

We  have. 
We  have  not. 

SBtr  habitu 
as^ir  fykhtn  ntdbt. 

We  have  little  or  not  much  money.  SBir  ^aben  nic^t  &te(  ®((b. 

Enough.  ^  e  n  u  g. 

Enough  money.  &tit  genug. 

Knives  enough.  ^c^ix  genug. 

Ofts.  JS.    ®enug  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

Little.  SOBcnig. 

06^.  C.  Our  remark  on  t)ict  applies  equally  to  n>eiltg« 
But  these  two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate  to 
several  distinct  things,  or  anything  that  may  be  coun- 
ted, as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

But  Htthj  only  a  little  (not  much).  9{  tt  t  w  e  n  i  g  (ntd^t  vitQ, 

Have  you  enough  wine  7  Jpahen  &\t  SBctn  gcnug  ? 

I  have  only  a  little,  hut  enough,  ^d^  [)aU  bcffm  nur  tomiQ,  ahev  au 

nug.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  XVL) 

A  little.  (Sin  loenig. 

A  little  wine.  (Sin  tt^cntg  8&cin. 

A  little  salt.  ^n  rocntg  @a^. 

Courage.  bet  SKut^. 

You  have  but  little  courage.         @te  baben  ni((t  met  g)lut^. 
We  have  few  friends.  fBtr  f)abcn  toenig  $ceunte. 

Of  them  (relative  to  persons).  3  i^  c  e  t  (gen.  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun fie,  they;  see  Obs.  Les- 
son XVI.) 


so 

Have  yoa  many  frieads  t  ^htn  ®te  r>itl  9r<unb(  7 

We  have  bat  few.  SBir  fyibtn  tbrev  nuv  wniiq/t  (See 

Obs,  C.  above). 
You  hare  but  little  money.  @ie  ftaben  nid)t  otet  ®e(b. 

Has  the  foreigner  much  mone}  !  ^aX  bvc  ^umU  Otri  ^(l)  ? 
He  has  but  little.  ^t  fyit  U^cn  nuc  went^ 

EXCRC16E8.    24. 

Have  you  much  coffee  1 — I  have  only  a  little. — Has  your  friend 
much  water  1 — ^He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner  much 
com  1 — He  has  not  much. — What  has  the  American  1 — He  has 
much  sugar. — What  has  the  Russian  1 — He  has  much  salt. — Have 
we  much  rice? — ^We  have  but  little. — ^What  have  wel — ^We  have 
much  wine,  much  water  and  many  friends. — Have  we  much  gold  1 
—We  have  only  a  little,  but  eno\igh. — Have  you  many  boys  1^ 
W^e  have  only  a  few. — Has  our  neighbour  much  hay  1— He  has 
enough.— Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese  1 — He  has  a  great  deal. 
— Has  this  man  courage  1 — He  has  none.— -Has  that  foreigner 
money  1 — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Has  the  painter's 
boy  candies  (plur.  Std}te)  1 — ^He  has  some. 

25. 

Have  we  good  letters! — We  have  some. — We  have  none.— 
Has  the  joiner  good  bread  1— He  has  some. — He  has  none. — Has 
he  good  honey  ? — He  has  none.- — Has  the  Englishman  a  good 
horse  1 — He  has  one. — ^What  have  we  ? — ^We  have  good  horses.— 
Who  has  a  beautiful  house  ? — ^The  German  has  one. — Has  the  Ita- 
lian many  pretty  looking-erlasses  ?— He  has  a  great  many ;  but  he 
has  only  a  little  corn. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same  horse 
which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  car- 
riage—Has the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  1 — He  has  not 
the  same^  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 

26. 

How  many  servants  have  we  1 — ^We  have  only  one,  but  our  bro- 
thers have  three  of  them. — ^What  knives  have  youl — We  have 
iron  knives. — ^What  bag  has  the  peasant  t — He  has  a  thread  bag. 
—Has  the  young  man  our  long  {ice^)  letters  1 — He  has  them  not. 
— Who  has  our  pretty  notes  ? — The  father  (^er  flSater)  of  the  sailor 
has  them.— Has  the  carpenter  his  nails  1 — The  carpenter  has  his 
iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaKer  his  paper  hats. — Has  the  painter  beau- 
tiful gardens  1 — He  has  some,  but  his  brother  has  none. — Have  you 
many  glasses  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — Have  you  enough  wine  1 
— We  haveenouffh  of  it. — Has  anybody  my  brooms? — Nobody 
has  them. — Has  Uie  friend  of  your  hatmaker  our  combs  or  yours  1 
—He  has  neither  yours  nor  ours;  he>has  his. — Has  your  boy  my 
note  or  yours? — He  has  that  of  his  brother. — Have  you  my  stick  t 
—I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you  my 
gloves  (plur.  ^n^ubc)  1 — I  have  not  yours,  but  those  of  my 
^noH  neighbour. 
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TWENTY.FIRST  LESSON.— (Eiti  imb  foatifigsU 

Sftttion. 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer, 


A  few  books. 


J/eto. 

Have  yon  a  few  books  1 

I  have  a  few. 

He  has  a  few. 

I  have  only  a  few  knives. 

You  have  only  a  few. 

The  florin, 

the  kreutzer  (a  coin). 
Other. 


Th$  Other. 


The  others. 


Another, 
another  horse 
other  horses. 


Have  you  another  horse  1 
I  have  another. 

No  other. 


Uv  5)fcfff  r ; 
tai  gletfd) ; 
bet  (^jtg ; 
bad  iBter. 

G.  einiger  (et(td)er)  99u(^. 

D.  einigen  (etttdien)  ^ndttrtu 

A.  tinigt    {ttiidfe)    fdndftt. 

(Sintge,  ft(t4^ 

^Un  &'u  ctntgc  fBUd^  7 

Sd)  habe  eintge. 

&  bat  et(t(bc. 

3cb  b<tb(  nut  (tnt^f  SRcffec 

6ie  bobtn  nuc  c inigr. 

bcc  ®u(bcn  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 
bet  jtrcujer. 

2Cnber  (ii  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

Sinrolar. 
Haso.  Ntat. 

^  N.  ber  anbere.    bai  atibere. 
G.  bed  anbent.  bed  onbent* 
D.  bent  anbent.  bent  anbent. 
A.  ben  anbent.  bad  anbere. 

Plural  Tor  all  genden. 

N.  bte  anbent.   D.  ben  ottbeni. 

G.  ber  anbent.  A.  bte  anbent* 

(See  Obs.  Lesson  XEL.) 

dn  TTnbcrct ; 

fin  anbcrcd^fctb; 

anbere  ^fetbe. 

^bcn  ®te  etn  anbcred  ^fetb  ? 
3cb  ()aOe  tin  anbere^ 

( Masc.  fetnen  anbent. 
( Neut.  fern  antered. 
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No  others 


jtcitie  onbere  (See  Lesson  XVIU. 


I  hsTe  no  other  hone. 

3(6  ^^e  fctn  onbere^  ^fcrb. 

I  have  no  other. 

3d)  bobe  Urn  onbere^ 

Have  yoa  other  homes  1 

4£>o&cn  &ti  onbere  $ferbe  1 

I  haye  some  others. 

3ci)  hc^bt  anbcre. 

I  haye  no  others. 

3d)  babe  Ecine  anberr. 

The  shirt. 

ba^  ^cmb  (plur.  en) ; 

the  leg, 

bd^  )i2^cin  (plur.  e)  ; 

the  head, 

ber  ilcpf ; 

the  arm, 

bcr  2(rm  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 

the  heart. 

bo6  i^i  ;• 

the  month, 

bcr  »})2enat  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 

the  work, 

ba^  9Berf  (plur.  e) ; 

the  volame. 

bcr  *^(»nb ; 

the  crown  (money). 

bcT  ZhaUt  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.). 

What  day  of  the  month  f      b  c  c  (la^)  n)  t  e  t)  i  e(  fl  e  1 

Obs,  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  replying  to  the 
question  ber  or  bad  n)iet)te(fle  ?  what  day  of  the  month  ? 
These  numbers  are  declined  like  adjectives.  They  are 
formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t  as  uir  as 
twenty,  and  (I  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  erfl/  first,  and  ixitt,  third,  which  are  irregular. 
Ex. 


The  first. 

bcc  or 

bo^  erfle; 

the  second, 

bcr 

jwclte ; 

the  third, 

bcr 

brittc ; 

the  fourth, 

bcr 

»icrte ; 

the  fiflb, 

bcr 

ffinftc ; 

the  sixth. 

bcr 

fccbf  tc ; 

the  seventh. 

bcr 

pclwnte ; 

the  eighth, 

bcr 

od)tc; 

the  ninth. 

l>cr 

ncunte ; 

the  tenth, 

bcr 

jchntc ; 

the  eleventh. 

bcr 

m ; 

the  twentieth. 

bcr 

jTOon^iftftc ; 

the  twenty-first,  &c 

bcr 

fin  unb  ffoanficlft,  zu^ 

•  ^a« ,^tti,  the  heart,  takes  e  n  «  in  the  genitive  and  en  in  the  dative 
fingnlar ;  in  the  plural  it  takes  e  n  in  all  the  cases. 

i>  Henceforth  tne  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task.  Ex.  8on* 
boil,  Un  crflcn  fBlai,  tin  taufcnb  a^t  ^tuibtrt  unb  a^t  unb  brciftg,  London,  Ist 
May,  ISSa 


4» 

Haye  you  the  first  or   eecond  ^abtn  @U  ta#  ivfte  ^Ut  bal  yvdtt 

book  1  99u4  ? 

1  haye  the  third.  S<i)  babe  ba€  brtttc 

Which  volume  have  you !  S>jc(d)cn  Sant  babrn  Cic  1 

I  have  the  fifth.  Set)  ()aOc  ten  fanften. 

KXKRCI8ES.      27. 

Have  you  a  few  knives  1 — I  have  a  few.— Have  you  many 
rams  1 — I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter 
many  looking-glasses  1 — He  lias  only  a  few. — Have  you  a  few 
florins? — I  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  have  you? — ^I  have 
ten. — How  many  kreutzers  has  your  servant  ? — He  has  not  many, 
he  has  only  two. — Have  the  men  the  beautiful  glasses  of  the  Ita- 
lians ?~-The  men  have  them  not,  but  we  have  them.-— What  have 
we  ? — We  have  much  money. — Have  you  the  carriage  of  the 
Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German  ? — 1  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — Has  the  peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  ? — He  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of  the  merchant 
or  those  of  his  brother  ? — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.— 
Which  gloves  has  he  1 — He  has  his  own. — Have  we  the  horses  of 
the  English  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — We  have  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards? — We 
have  them  not;  the  Americans  have  them. — Have  you  much  pep- 
per ? — I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  vioeear  t 
— -I  have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Russians  much  meat?— ?rho 
Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the  Turks  have  only  a  little.— 
Have  you  no  other  pepper  ? — ^I  have  no  other. — Have  I  no  other 
beSr  ? — You  have  no  other. — Have  we  no  other  good  friends  ?— 
We  have  no  others.— Has  the  sailor  many  shirts  ?— He  has  not 
many ;  he  has  only  two. — Have  you  a  wooden  leg  ? — I  have  not  a 
(fetn)  wooden  leg,  but  a  good  heart. — ^Has  this  man  a  good  head  I 
—He  has  a  good  head  ana  a  good  heart. — How  many  arms  has  that 
boy  ? — He  has  only  one ;  the  other  is  of  wood  (ocn  ^c(j)* — ^What 
kind  of  head  has  your  boy  ? — He  has  a  good  head. 

28. 

Which  volume  have  you  ? — I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the  se- 
cond volume  of  my  work? — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  or  the 
fourth  book  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.— Have  we  the 
fifth  or  sixth  volume  ? — We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.— 
Which  volumes  have  we? — We  have  the  seventh. — ^What  day 
C3)en  ttjicoiclfli'n)  of  the  month  is  it  (hahin  ipir)  ? — ^It  is  (®tr  Ijabrn) 
the  eighth. — Is  it  not  (^aOen  toit  nicbt)  the  eleventh  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is 
the  tenth. — Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns? — The  Spaniards 
have  only  a  few ;  but  the  English  have  a  great  many. — Who  has 
our  crowns  ? — ^The  French  have  them.— Has  the  youth  much  head  ? 
—He  has  not  much  head,  but  much  courage.— How  many  arms 
has  the  man  ?— He  has  two. 
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Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  Kndish  1-^ 
I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  En^ish,  but 
those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  German  a  few  kreutzers  ?— *He 
has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  1 — He  lias  six  of  them. — Have  you 
another  stick  ? — I  have  another. — What  other  stick  have  you  1— 
I  have  another  iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  ffold  candlesticks  f— 
We  have  a  few. — Have  these  men  vinegar! — ^These  men  have 
none,  but  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys  candles  ?— 
Our  boys  have  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  boys  have  some. — Have 
you  some  other  bags  1 — ^I  have  no  others. — Have  you  any  other 
cheeses  1 — ^I  have  some  others. — Have  you  other  meat  1—1  have 
no  other.    (See  note  f ,  Lesson  11.)^ 


TWENTT^ECOND  LESSON. —  j^mi  nvil  |10an|if9te 

£ection. 

The  tome  (volume),         tet  S^eil 

Have  you  the  first  or  third  tome  ^ben  ®te  ben  erffen  ebrr  brttten 
of  my  work  !  S()«il  mcineg  ^EktH  t 

Both.  99  c  i  b  e  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 

jective). 

I  have  both.  Scb  M^  ^^tbe. 

Obs,  The  singular  of  b  e  lb  e  is  used  only  in  the  no- 
minative and  accusative  neuter.  The  plural  beibe  is 
employed  when  two  substantives  express  the  same 
thing,  and  the  singular  neuter  heibtif  when  they  ex- 
press two  different  things :  as. 

Have  you  my  book  or  my  stick  1  ^Un  ^ie  tmin  IBu^  «bc¥  imtnni 
I  have  both.  3d)  i)af>t  bribed. 

Stiil,  yet  J  fome  or  any  more.     9{  o  4^ 

Some  more  wine.  9?0(b  $S(tn. 

Some  more  money.  9^cd}  ®<r(b* 

Some  more  buttons.  9to^  itnSpfe. 

Have  you  any  more  wine  %  ^abm  6ic  nod)  fEBdn  ? 


«  We  have  hitherto  intentionaUy,  and  in  perfect  hannony  with  this  lyitea, 
frained  fifum  ■peaking  of  feinin ' 
after.    (See  LeMon  I^XVm.) 


jefrained^firoiB  ■peakin|  of  feminine  nouns.    They  will  be  touched  upon  here 
•ton  LSx~ 
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I  hare  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  1 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  1 
You  have  some  more. 


34  f^U  ne^  loeUMtu 
^at  (t  nod)  93tot  ? 
Gt  bot  nod)  wdc^c^ 
^bc  id)  ncd)  SBttdxc  ? 
6t(  I)af>en  nod)  n>eU(if. 


iVb<  any  mor^y  no  more>    .Rein  —  tncl^c. 


I  have  no  more  wine. 

Have  you  any  more  TUiegarl 

I  have  no  more. 

Has  he  any  more  bread  1 

He  has  no  more. 

I  have  no  more  dogs* 

1  have  no  more. 

Not  much  more* 

Have  yon  much  more  wine  1 
I  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  books  1 
I  have  not  many  more. 


3c^  ^be  fftnen  9Bftn  met)v. 

^ben  6tc  ncd)  (Sffig  ? 

3d)  b^be  feincn  mcbr. 

.^t  €1  ncd)  ifiroD  1 

(Sr  bat  ftfintf  niebr. 

3^  f)abe  fcinc  ^unbc  me^r. 

3d)  M<  ^<^in<  nK()r, 

92id)t  t)ie(  me^T* 

^bcn  6ir  nc<^  t>te(  QBetn  1 
3cb  b<^f^(  bcffcn  ntd)t  x>xt\  mcbt. 
^abcn  6tf  ncd)  t)t((  SBAd)(r  ? 
3d)  ()abc  bften  nid)t  dU(  me^r. 


One  more  book.  S?C(b  ein  SBud). 

One  more  ffood  book.  92cd)  cin  c^tiXt^  93u(!^ 

A  few  books  more.  9{cd)  cinige  SBfid)fr. 

Have  we  a  few  hats  more  1  ^bcn  voix  ncd)  eintge  ^ilte  7 

We  have  a  few  more.  ffi^tt  ^ben  ncd)  eintge. 

Has  he  a  few  good  knives  more  1  .^t  er  ncd)  einiqe  gute^eflet?  1  (See 

Lesson  XVtiI.  Ob*,  B.) 
He  has  a  few  more,  (St  l)ax   ncd)   etnige.    (See    06«. 

Lesson  XVI.) 

BXERCISCS.     30. 


Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  1 —  I  have  the  second.^ 
How  many  tomes  has  this  work  t — ^It  has  three. — Have  you  my 
wlSirk,  or  that  of  my  brother  1—1  have  both  (bctbe).~-Has  the  for- 
eigner my  comb  or  my  knife  1 — He  has  botli  (betbe^). — Have  you 
our  bfSad  or  our  cheese  1—1  have  both. — Have  you  my  glass  or 
that  of  my  friend  1 — ^I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  oUier. — Have 
we  any  more  hay  1 — We  have  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any 
more  pepper  1 — He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more  candles  1— 
He  has  some  more. — Have  you  any  more  coffee  1 — ^We  have  no 
more  coffee ;  but  we  have  some  more  vinegar. — ^Has  the  German 
any  more  water  1— He  has  no  more  water ;  but  he  has  some  more 
meat.»-Have  we  any  more  gold  ribbons  1 — We  have  no  more  gold 
f Lesson  XVIIL  Obs.  B>)  ribbons ;  but  we  have  some  more  suver 
(ribbons). — Has  our  friend  any  more  sugar  1 — He  has  no  more.— 
Have  I  any  more  beer  7 — You  have  no  more.— Has  your  young 
man  any  more  friends  1— He  has  no  more. 


4ft 


31. 


Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  ?*~He  has  one  more.— 'HaTa 
yoQ  one  more  ? — ^I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant  one  more  ox  t 
-—He  has  one  more. — ^Have  you  a  few  more  gardens  ?— We  have 
a  few  more.— What  have  you  more  1— We  have  a  few  good  ships 
(plur.  €fd)iff(}  and  a  few  good  sailors  more.— Has  our  brother  a  few 
more  friends  f— He  has  a  few  more.— Have  I  a  little  more  money  t 
—You  have  a  little  more. — Have  yoa  any  more  courage  1—1  have 
no  more. — Have  you  much  more  money  f— I  have  much  more,  but 
my  brother  has  no  more. — ^Has  he  enough  salt  1— He  has  not 
enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough  1— We  haye  not  enough «— Has 
the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor  buttons  enough  1— He  has  not 
enough. 


TWENTT-THIRD  LESSON.— iDrti  ntih  ^ait^ete 

tcttion. 


''Serfc^iebene  (is  declined  like 
an  adjective,  and  hardly  ever 
used  in  the  singular^  (See 
Lesson  XVIII.,  Obs.  B.) 


SwcruL 


The  father, 
the  son« 
the  child, 
the  captain^ 
the  tea, 
the  cake, 


Seyeral  children. 


For  all  gendttn. 

N.  Mrfcftiebene.    D.  t)erf(i)tebenett* 
G.  Mrfd^iebener*  A.  Mrfdiicbeite* 

bet  SBatec ; 
bet  €^bn ; 
ba<  Sixnt ; 

bet  ^upfmann  (plur.  4>oisi9tUttte) ; 
bet  2thct ; 

bet  j(ud)cn  (is  not  softened  in  Um 
plur.). 


Ocrfc^iebene  Jtinbct. 

€$s  9tct — wic 

6e  xAd  SBreb  lotc  8Bcim 
6o  met  aXAnnet  me  jtinbec 


Aimueht  as  many. 

As  tnueh'-~ass  as  many^-HU 

As  mucltf  bread  as  wine. 
As  many  men  as  children. 

Haye  you  as  much  gold  as  sil-  ^ben  0ie  f»  x^d  QMb  loie  0l(Kec  f 
yerf 


Of. 


D  S  ti  (preposition  goyemiog  dM 
datiye}* 
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I  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  3d)  f}ah€  fo  met  oon  btefcm  mie  oen 

that.  fcncnu 

Have  yon  as  many  hats  as  coats  1  .f>obcn  @ic  fo  met  ^ftte  m\t  tRhdtl 
I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  3^  l^bc  fo  v\ti  oon  ttcfcn  ime  oon 

those.  icncn. 

As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  ^  met  Dcn  ben  elnen  wle  von  ben 

other.  onbern* 

Obs.  A.    When  e tit  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numeiv 
al  adjective,  it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives. 

Quite  (or  just)  m much.      G(en  fo  9tc(. 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  3d)  ^^c  fben  fo  tie(  von  btefcm  wif 
of  that.  Mn  ieneni. 

The  enemy,  ter  Jetnt) ; 

the  fin^r,  ber  finger ; 

the  ho%  bet  GtiefeL 

Afor«.  S){  e  ^  r  (comparative  adverb). 

More  bread.  f02ef)r  SBrob* 

More  men,  fOle^t  9)l&nner. 

Than.  2(  ( <. 

Obs.  B.    SI  t  d  answers  to  than  in  English,  cus  to  { ( 
answers  to  cls. 

More  bread  than  wine.  !D2e^t  SBrob  al<  tffietn* 

More  men  than  children.  992ebt  a)26nner  oU  jttnbet. 

More  of  this  than  of  that.  9Kebr  Mn  biefem  a(6  oon  ienenu 

More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  SKebr  t>on  bem  etnen  a«  oon  bem 

anbern.* 
More  of  these  than  of  those.        ffKebr  pon  btefen  a\i  oon  joicn. 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  3d)  b^^c  mebr  oon  3bi^cni  Siufer  M 
of  mSsM.  oen  bem  metntgen. 

Less.  KB  e  n  t  g  e  r  (comparative  of  loentg). 

Less  water  than  wine.  SEBentget  fffiaffet  atd  9Betm 

Less  than  I.  SBeniget  (M  \^ 

—  than  he.  —     oM  ev. 

—  than  you.  —     oM  ©te. 

They.  6tc. 

Than  they.      2C(^  ftc. 

As  much  as  von.  €So  ote(  nne  6te. 

As  much  as  he.  ®o  otel  n>(e  et. 

As  much  as  they.  6o  oiel  »u  fic» 

•  When  collective  or  plural  nouns,  as :  SEBein,  wine;Qrfb,  bresd,&c. 
are  to  be  repreBcnted  by  the  pronouns,  biefcc  and  icRCT  must  be  UMd 
and  not  cin  and  anbcr. 
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fiXERCISCS.   33. 

Hare  you  a  coat  1 — ^1  have  seyeral. — Has  he  a  lookinor-glass  t— 
He  has  seyeral. — ^What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has  hel — He  hai 
beautiful  looking-glasses. — Who  has  my  ?ood  cakes  t — Seyeral 
men  haye  them.-^Has  your  brother  a  child  T — He  has  (t^rcr/  Les« 
son  XVI.)  seyeral. — Haye  you  as  much  coffee  as  honey  t — I  haye 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  1 
•^He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as 
many  friends  as  enemies  1— He  has  as  many  of  tlie  one  as  of  the 
other.— -Has  the  son  of  your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts  ? — He 
has  as  many  of  ^e  one  as  of  the  other. — Haye  we  as  many  boots 
as  shoes  ?— We  haye  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

33. 

Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as  silyer ! — He  has  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.— Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee  t— He 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  ma- 
ny sailors  as  ships  ? — He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — 
Haye  you  as  many  rams  as  1 1—1  haye  just  as  many.-— Has  the 
foreigrner  as  much  courage  as  we  ? — He  has  quite  as  much. — Haye 
we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  ? — We  haye  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Haye  we  as  much  cheese  as  bread  % — We  haye  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  as  many  cakes  as 
books  1 — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  more  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  haye  you  ? — I  haye  only  one,  but  my  bro- 
ther has  more  than  I ;  he  has  fiye. — Has  your  son  as  much  head  as 
mine  1 — He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  has  more  courage.— 
My  children  haye  more  courage  than  yours.^-Haye  I  as  much 
money  as  you  ? — You  haye  less  than  I. — Haye  you  as  many  books 
as  1 1 — ^I  haye  less  than  you. — Haye  I  as  many  enemies  as  your 
father  1 — You  haye  fewer  than  he. — Haye  the  Americans  more 
children  than  we  t — ^They  haye  fewer  than  we. — Haye  we  as  many 
ships  as  the  English  ? — We  haye  less  than  they. — Haye  we  fewer 
kniyes  than  the  children  of  our  friends  ? — We  haye  fewer  than 
they. 

35. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ?— Nobody  has  fewer.— -Haye 
yon  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  ? — ^I  haye  as  much  of  yours  as 
of  mine. — Haye  1  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine? — ^You  have 
fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Spaniard  as  much  of  your 
money  as  of  his  own  1 — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours.— 
Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money? — He  has  less  of  the  latteY 
than  of  the  former. — Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than  horses  1— 
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Re  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  he  has  fewer  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than  we,  and  wo 
bare  leas  bread  than  he.—- Have  our  neighbours  as  many  carriages 
as  we  1 — We  have  fewer  than  they. — We  have  less  corn  and  less 
meat  than  they.— We  have  but  little  corn,  but  meat  enough. 


TWENTT-FOURTH  LESSON. —  bier  nnb  ^att?i98U 

Section. 

OF    THE    INFnnTTVE. 

All  German  verbs  form  their  infinitive  in  en.  This 
termination  in  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  e  ( or  e  r,* 
is  contracted  by  throwing  out  the  letter  e^  as  i)ttibem^ 
to  prevent ;  fantmebt^  to  collect,  &c.  The  verbs  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  irregular. 

A  m#A,  a  mindf  a  desire^      8  u  fl ; 

timet     Bcit;^ 
tOf        5u. 

Obs.  The  preposition  )  it,  to,  always  stands  before 
the  infinitive.  In  compound  verbs  it  is  placed  between 
the  separable  particle  and  the  infinitive,  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  future  lessons. 

To  work.  Utht'xtcn* 

To  speak.  epvtd^cn^,  rcbctu* 

Have  yon  a  mind  to  work  1  4^(i(t(n  &ic  Ouft  )u  orbeiten  7 

I  have  a  mind  to  work.  3d>  fyxiyc  8ufl  )u  arbciten. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak.  Gr  tjaX  ben  fOtutb  ntd)t,  )u  fi^re^Ktt* 

To  cut,  €>  4  n  c  t  b  (  n"^. 

To  cut  them,      pc  rd)ncibcn*. 

•  By  the  root  we  understand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes  the  termt* 
nation  r  n  of  the  infinitive :  e.  g.  in  the  verb  Itbtn,  to  praise,  ( o  B  is  the  root. 

h  The  two  substantives  K\xft  and  ^tit  are  feminine.  If  they  are  reouired 
fai  a  negative  sense,  frtne  iu%  and  ni(|t  ^rtt  must  be  used.  Ex.  3(6  babe 
feint  ^ft  }u  f^rec^en,  I  have  no  mind  to  speak :  er  ^at  nic^t  ^tit  }U  arbettetu 
he  has  no  time  to  work. 

«  Sprecben  is  derived  from  bte  €pra(b^  the  language,  and  signifies  to  pto- 
duoe  or  emit  sounds  in  a  physical  manner ;  ttben  means  to  ezpress  ideas  by 
wotds,  iron  bte  8icbc»  the  disoouiBa. 
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To  cut  some. 


Has  he  time  to  cut  trees  1 
He  has  time  to  cut  some. 

To  buy. 
To  buy  some  mora. 

To  buy  one. 

To  buy  two. 
To  buy  one  more. 

To  buy  two  more. 


'Masc.   n^ldfen,  bejfett/  ]  ^ 

batwn 
Neut.    noddies,  beffett/ 

bak)on  J   ^m 

Pliural  for  all  gendan. 

wddfc,   bemt^   bo»on   fc^ei^ 
ben. 

^at  et  Sett  ^dnrnt^iu  r^ndtm  7 
<Sr  (at  Sett  nxl^e  ^u  fci^ndten. 

itattfen. 
9{o4  faufen. 

( 3fa5c.    ettten 
I  Neut.     ein^ 

Sn>ci  (oufen. 

^M(isc.  ttoc^  ettten 
\  Neut,  no(f^  etn^ 


\   fottfen. 


fottffn. 


St«((  aioei  faufen. 

DCr*  The  infinitive  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase  whether  preceded  by  ju  or  not. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  |>ab(n  @te  Sufi  nod)  Hn  ^ffxh  |a 

more  horse  ?  faufcn  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more.  3cb  ^^  Suft  ne<6  cin<  gu  fanfcm 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some  ^hta  @i(  8ufi  93ftd)ei;  ]U  loufml 

books  % 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but  34  ^6c  Buft   leddbe  gtt  foufm, 

I  have  no  time.  aUt  ^li^  (ab€  nid)t  Seit 

Has  he  time  to  work  %  ^oX  vc  Sett  ju  ac6eiten  7 

He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  Qx  M  Sett,  ahn  (einc  8ufl  |tt  atf 

work.  beiten. 

EZBR0I8E8.   36. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  1 — ^I  have 
still  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time 
to  work  ? — ^I  have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work.— Has  he  time  to  cut 
some  sticks  ! — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Have  you  a  mind  to  cut 
some  bread  1 — ^1  have  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  I  have  no  knife.— 
Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  t — I  have  time  to  cut  some.—* 
Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  cut  it,  but  he 
has  no  time. — Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth  ? — He  has  time  to  cut  iL 
— Have  1  time  to  cut  the  trees  1 — You  have  time  to  cut  them.— 
Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  T — ^He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
two. — Has  your  captain  of  the  navy  (€d)tff<(apit&ii)  time  to  speak  1 
— He  has  time,  but  no  desire  to  spm. 
3 
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37. 


HftTe  Toil  a  mind  to  buy  a  Crarriage  1 — I  have  a  mmd  to  bay  one. 
i— Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house  ? — You  have  a  mind  to  buy  one. 
—Has  your  brotlier  a  mind  to  buy  a  great  ox  1 — He  has  a  mind  to 
buy  a  little  one. — We  have  a  mind  to  l)uy  liitle  oxen. — How  many 
hones  have  ^ou  a  mind  to  buy  1 — ^1  have  a  mind  to  buy  four. — Has 
any  one  a  mind  to  buy  a  broom  1 — ^This  man  has  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — ^What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy  1 — He  has  a  mind  to 
buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses,  good  tea,  and  good 
meat. 

38. 

Have  yon  a  desire  to  speak  1 — I  have  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  1 — I  have  not  the 
courage  to  cut  it.— Am  I  right  in  speaking  ()U  fpcc(()Cn)  ?— Yon  are 
not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  (ju  fc^nciben) 
my  trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more 
bird  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  1 — Have  you  a  mind  to 
bny  one  more  beautiful  coat  ?-— I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more.— 
Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  1 — ^We  have  a  mind  to 
bay  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money.    (See  Lesson  XXII.) 

39. 

What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy  some- 
thing good,  and  our  neighbonrs  have  a  mind  to  buy  something  beau- 
tiful.— Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds? — ^Their 
children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any.-~Have  you  the  courage  to  buy 
the  trunk  of  the  captain  ? — ^I  have  a  desire  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no 
more  money. — Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog  1 — Nobo- 
dj  has  a  mind  to  bny  it. — Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautifol 
birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  1 — ^I  have  a  mind  to  buy  those  of 
tiie  Frenchman. — Which  book  has  he  a  mind  to  buy  ?— 4Ie  has  a 
mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that  which  your  son  has,  and 
that  which  mine  has. — Have  you  two  horses  ? — ^I  have  only  one, 
but  I  have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    LESSON.  —  iTflttf   nnb    Itoat^igsle 

tcciion. 


OP   COMPOUND   VEEBS. 


There  are  in  Grerman  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs : 
one  kind  consists  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle 
which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  the  other  of  a  simple 
verb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  separated,  either  to 
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give  place  to  the  syllable  g  e  of  the  participle  past,  or 
to  2  It/  or  to  be  itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase*  We  shall  distinguish  the  separ- 
able verbs  by  placing  j  u  between  the  verb  and  the 
particle.'    Examples : 

To  break.  Bctbrecfeen*. 

To  keep  (to  take  care).  Hufbtwahxcn  (ouftuteww^iren). 
To  pick  up.  Xuf()ebcn  ♦  (aufjubcben). 

To  mend.  2Cu6bctfern  (ou^^ubeffcrn). 

To  make  a  fire.  ^eucr  anmoc^cn  (an^moc^en). 

Has  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my  ^ot  bcr  @d)netber  3ctt  mctncn  fR^ 

coat  ?  au^jubcfTcrn  ? 

He  has  time  to  mend  it.  (S(  fyit  Beit  tf)n  att^^ttbefievn.)* 

To  wash.  SEBofc^en  *. 

i  JBrcnncn  *.« 
To  bum,  <  fi3erbtcnncn  (to  destroy  by  bum- 

(     ing). 
To  seek,  to  look  for.      ©ud^en  (governs  the  accusative)* 

To  warm.  SBArmen. 

To  make.  SOIa^en  ^physically). 

To  do.  S()un  *  (morally). 

Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make  ^t  ber  @<bubma(!6ev  3cit  meine  Gtic 

my  boots  1  fe(  ^u  nia<ben  ? 

He  has  time  to  make  them.  Gt  fyit  3ctt  fte  ju  mad^. 

To  he  wHUngt  to  wish,      9B  0  ( ( C  n  ^ 

Will  you  1  ) 

Are  you  willing  1  >  SffieHcn  @te  ? 

Do  you  wish  1  ) 
(  will,  I  am  willing;,  I  wish.        3c^  lottL 

Will  he  1  is  he  willing  ?  does  >  ^.^     « 

he  wish  1  J 

•  These  verbs  may  likewise  be  diatingoished  by  the  principal  accent,  which 
ii  placed  on  the  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  mseparable,  and  when 
■eparable  on  the  particle  itself. 

^  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in  the  infini- 
tive to  |tt. 

e  The  verb  brenncn  (as  well  as  its  compoonds,  onrbrrnncn,  &c.)  is  re^ 
lar  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irregular  when  in  a  neuter  or  m* 
transitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  following  abbreviations :  v. 
ac.  and  neut  irreg. 

'  The  verb  m  a  6e  n  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and  is  em* 
ployed  nearly  as  the  English  verb  to  make,  in  the  sense  of  producing  anything ; 
the  verb  t  ^  u  n  *  on  the  contraiy  always,  like  the  English  verb  to  do,  relates  to 
an  indeterminate  action,  as :  @tn  Jtleib  ma^en,  to  make  a  coat ;  ^tttcr  ma* 
Aen,  to  make  a  fire ;  rinen  ^cfaUrn  t^un,  to  do  a  favour;  feinc  ©ttulbigteit 
Ipitiv  to  do  one's  duty. 


He  will,  he  U  willing,  he  wish*  >  ^     .  jj^ 

es.  I 

We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  |jgBi^^He„, 

wish.  3 

06«.  j1.     The  particle  )  tt  does  not  precede  the  in 
finitive  added  to  the  verb  n)  o  ( ( e  tt  ^  to  be  willing.     Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  1    SBclIen   Bit    uietu    ^cuer    anmos 

d)<n? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it.  3d)  rvlQ  c^  annici^en. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it.  34  n)itt  ^^  ntd)t  anmad^en. 

Does  he  wish  to  hu^  your  horse  1  SBiU  et  3bt  ^ferb  faufen  7 
He  wishes  to  buy  it.  @r  mU  e6  faufen. 


A  TABLE  OF  COMPOMD  VERBS/ 

I.    Inseparable  Verbs.' 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing unaccented  particles  to  simple  verbs:  he^zmjp, 
ent,  er,  gc,  ^itttcr,  Dcr,  n>tber^  jcr. 

JBe — bcbenfcn  ♦,  to  reflect.  winter— ?)int<rge()en  */  to  deceive. 

(Smp-^mpfvbten  *,  to  recommend,  ©er — ^wrfpred)en  *,  to  promise, 

(gnt— entflicbcn  *,  to  run  away.  fffitber — wihnU^tn  *,  to  refute. 

Ct — erbfllten  ♦,  to  receive.  3er — jecbrecben  •/  to  break. 
Ok — ge|l<bcn*,  to  confess. 

n.    Separable  Verbs. 

2f6 — abfd)reiben  ♦,  to  copy.  JB<i — ^betfle^en  *,  to  assist. 

2Cn — anfangen  */  to  begin.  JDor — borfleflcn^  to  exhibit. 

2Cttf— auffjebcn  *,  to  pick  up.  5)oruntfc — ^baruntermifc^en,  to  in- 
Uni — au^gc^cn  *,  to  go  out.  termingle. 

*  3  ^  r,  you,  is  the  real  second  person  plural ;  but  the  Germans  generally 
use  <S  ie,  which  is  the  third. 

f  Oar  intention  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  complicated  grammatical  parts, 
is  not  that  the  leamera  should  make  an  immediate  application  of  them ;  we 
tody  wish  to  give  them  a  clear  and  general  idea  of  those  parts,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  nnd  them  out  more  eaauy,  as  they  will  be  in  want  of  them  in  ad- 
vancing by  degrees.  They  must  in  their  exercises  employ  only  the  words  and 
expressions  made  use  of  in  the  lessons. 

8  We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  they  cannot,  and  separable  when  they 
can  be  separated. 
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2)aMii — baMnfommen*,  to  escape,  ^adu — md^madicn,  to  imitate. 

2)ttr<^turd)ccifen/     to      travel  llcbcr — Uberfltcpcn  •,  to  overfloin 

through.  Urn — ^umrocrfcn  *,  to  overtiira. 

©in — ftnfd)Ufi*n  •/  to  fall  asleep.  Unter — untcrfinfcn  •^  to  go  to  th^ 
Jort — ^fcrtfal)rcn  *,  to  continue.  bottom, 

^eini — bciuigcbcn  ^,  to  go  home.  83 cU — ^ocUgtepen  *,  to  fill  up. 

^ccau^ — bctouf fcmnicn  *,  to  come  aScr — ^Dorgcbtn  •,  to  pretend. 

out.  fBoraud — ^Dorou^fagen,  to  foretelL 

^runtcr — Octuntcttrincjen  *,     to  SScrbei — oorOcigebtn*^  to  pass  by. 

bring  down.  SSwbcr — oorbcfjv^en  ♦/  to  foresee, 

^^r^u — ()iTjunal)cn,  to  draw  near.  SSerttber — ^et^btvfa\)xtti*,  to  pass 
|)in — ()tn9cl)cn  *,  to  go  thither.  by  in  a  coach. 

|)inauf — Hinouffletgen*/  to  ascend.  9Bcg — roeg^ebcn  *,  to  go  away. 

|)inaug — ^bmou^roerfcn  •^  to  throw  ©ict«r — wicbcrCommen  •^  to  come 

out.  again, 

^inctn — f)inctng(l)en  ;  to  go  in.  3u — ^^ureben^  to  persuade. 

Snnc — innebatten  \  to  stop.  Suriid— jurilcKel)ren/  to  return. 

SOlit — ^nutt()«t(en^  to  communicate.  Sttfammcn — jufamn)enfe(en/  to  put 
?flUUv — niebetUgen,  to  lay  down.        together. 

Obs,  B.  Some  compound  verbs  are  either  insepar- 
able or  separable,  according  to  their  signification.  We 
shall  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

EXERCISXS.   40. 

Have  yon  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  ? — ^I  have  a  desire  to  keep 
ft — Am  I  right  in  keeping  (ouftubewa^ren)  yonr  money  1— You  are 

§'  rht  in  keeping  it. — >Has  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make  my  coat  \ — 
e  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  your  tailor 
time  to  mend  my  coats  1 — He  has  time  to  mend  them. — Have  you 
the  courage  to  burn  my  hat  ? — ^I  have  not  the  courage  to  bum  it ;  I 
have  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's  boy  a  mind  to  mend 
my  boots? — He  has  no  time  to  mend  them. — What  has  our 
friend*s  tailor  to  mend  ? — He  has  to  mend  our  old  coats.— Who  has 
to  mend  our  boots  1 — Our  shoemaker  has  to  mend  them. — What 
has  our  hatmaker  to  do  ? — He  has  to  mend  your  great  hats. — Has 
your  brother's  joiner  anything  to  do  J — He  has  to  mend  our  great 
tables  and  our  little  chairs. 

41. 

Do  yott  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  ?— -I  wish  to  keep 
them.  Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  % — ^I  will  pick  up 
both. — Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  1 — ^I  do  not  wish  to  cut  it- 
Does  the  painter  wish  to  burn  vinegar? — He  wishes  to  burn 
some. — ^Is  the.  peasant  willing  to  bum  his  bread  % — He  is  not  wil- 
ling to  burn  his  own,  but  that  of  his  neighbour. — Have  you  any- 
thing to  do  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  do. — Have  we  anything  to  do  ?~- 
We  have  to  warm  our  coflTee.— Do  you  wish  to  speak  1 — I  wish  to 
speak.— Is  your  son  willing  to  work !— He  is  not  willing  to  work. 
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42. 


Do  jxm  wish  to  buy  bdt thin  g1 — I  wish  to  boy  aomething^v— 
What  do  yoa  wish  to  buy  f — ^I  wish  to  buy  some  good  books.— 
What  has  he  to  buy  ? — He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse. — Will  yoa  buy 
this  or  that  table  1 — I  will  buy  (put  the  infinitive  always  to  the  end 
of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  house  does  your  friend 
wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  your  brother^s  great  house.— Is 
your  servant  willing  to  make  my  lire  % — He  is  willing  to  make  it. — 
v^ill  your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these  oxen  1 — He  will  buy 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  he  wish  to  buy  my  umbrella 
3r  my  cane  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43. 

I>o  you  wish  to  make  a  fire  1 — We  do  not  wish  to  make  any— 
What  do  you  wish  to  make  1 — I  wish  to  make  vinegar. — Will  you 
seek  my  knife  1 — ^I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look  for  anything  I-— 
1  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to  seek  my  son  ? — He  has 
time,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — W^hat  has  he  to  do  ? — He  has  to 
make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread  stockings,  to  buy  good  coffee,  good 
sugar,  good  water,  and  good  meat. — Will  he  buy  your  good  trunk  1 
— He  will  buy  it. — Will  you  buy  my  great  or  my  little  house  ! — 
I  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your  little  house ;  I  wish  to  buy 
that  of  our  friend. — Will  you  buy  my  beautiful  horses  I— I  will  not 
buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  1 — I  will  buy  twenty-two.— Does 
the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  much  corni — He  wishes  to  buy  but 
little.— Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  1 — ^We  wish  to 
buy  only  a  few ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many. — Will 
they  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have  1 — ^They  will  not  seek  those 
which  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has. — Will  you  look 
for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good  Frenchman  ? — ^I  will  look  for 
Beither  yours  nor  those  of  the  good  Frenchman ;  I  will  look  for 
mine,  and  for  those  of  my  good  son. 


TWENTY.SIXTH  LESSON.  —  Bwl)0   uni  |U)an|ig«le 

To  tear.  Serretpcn*. 

Togo.  ®  e  b  <  n  •• 

At.  S3  e  t  /    >  prepositions  governing 

To.  3  u ,       )        the  dative  case. 

To  he.  ©cin  •. 

Rule.    The  preposition  b  e  i  signifies  with  or  at  the 
house  off  the  preposition  )  u,  to  or  to  the  house  of. 
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To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the  S3ci  Urn  SRanne  fein^. 

man's  house. 
To  go   to  the  man  or  to  the  3n  t«ni  932anne  ge(en*« 

man's  house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend  or  fRd  feinent  ^reunte  feitt** 

at  his  (one's)  friend's  hoose. 
To  go  to  my  father  or  to  my  3tt  mdncm  SSatet  Qtt^tn*. 

father's  house. 

To  be  at  home.  3u  J^ufe  fetn*. 

To  go  home.  9{a(^  |>aufe  ge^cik 

To  be  with  me  or  at  my  house.    93et  nnc  fetn** 

To  go  to  me  or  to  my  house.        3u  nut  ge^en** 

To  be  with  him  or  at  his  bouse.  SBet  ibni  fein** 

To  go  to  him  or  to  his  house.       3u  i^m  geb^tt*. 

To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house.      SBci  VLXii  fein*. 

To  go  to  us  or  to  our  house.         3u  un^  ge^en*. 

To  be  with  you  or  at  your  house.    (  SBei  3()neti  fetn*/  M  Qa^  fein** 

To  go  to  you  or  to  your  house.     (  3u  Sfinen  geften*^  §a  (End^  de5«i* 

To  be  with  them  or  at  their  house,  ^et  i^nen  fein*. 

To  go  to  them  or  to  their  house.  3u  i^nen  ^e^en*. 

To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some  S9ci  Semanbem  fein*. 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  some  one  or  to  some  3n  3<nianbem  ge^en*. 

one's  house. 
To  be  with  no  one  or  at  no  one's  S3et  Sticmantem  fdn\ 

house. 
To  go  to  no  one  or  to  no  one's  3tt  9{teman(cm  ge^cn*. 

house. 

At  whose  house 7    With  whomt  SB  c  i  19  c  m? 
To  whose  house  t    To  whom  t     3  u  19  e  m  ? 

To  whom  (to  whose  house)  do  3tt  mm  waUm  6ie  gel^m  t 

you  wish  to  go  1 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  no  ^  mill  jtt  9ltnnanbcm  ge^* 

one's  house). 
At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is  S3<i  wem  i^  3^  Svnbct? 

your  brother  1 
He  is  at  ours  Twith  us).  ^  tfl  6(i  un^. 

Is  he  at  home  I  Sft  cc  jtt  l^ttfe  ? 

He  is  not  at  home.  Gt  tfl  vX6^  |a  |Mufe. 

To  drink.  Stinfen*. 

To  carry  (to  take).        Sragcn*. 
To  bring  (to  carry).       Sringen*. 

•  In  Gemui.  as  in  Enaliih,  no  more  than  one  n^pitiTe  it  ew 
as  has  akeady  ueeo  teen  m  many  inatancet. 
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■ZERC18E8.    45. 

Do  yoa  wish  to  tear  my  coat? — ^T  do  not  wish  to  tear  it-^Doeo 
your  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautifal  book  t — He  does  not  wish 
to  tear  it. — What  does  he  wish  to  tear  1 — He  wishes  to  tear  your 
heart. — With  whom  is  our  father  1 — He  is  with  his  friend. — ^To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — Will  you  go  to 
my  house  f — ^I  will  not  go  to  your's,  but  to  my  tailor's. — Does  your 
ftither  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  t — He  wishes  to  go  to  him. — At 
whose  house  is  your  son  1 — He  is  at  our  house.— Do  your  children 
wish  to  go  to  our  friends? — ^They  wish  to  gx)  to  them. — Is  the 
foreigner  at  our  brother's? — He  is  there  (bet  t()nt). — At  whose 
house  is  the  Englishman  ?•— He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  at 
oar  house  ? — ^No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house ;  he  is  at  his  friend's. 
— Is  the  Italian  at  his  friends'*  ?— He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish 
to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour. — ^Is  your  father  at  home  ? — No, 
Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — With  whom  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the  good 
ehildren  of  our  old  neighbour. — Will  you  go  to  any  one's  house  ? 
—I  will  go  to  no  one's  house. — ^At  whose  house  is  your  son  ? — 
He  is  at  no  one's  house;  he  is  at  home. — What  will  he  do  at 
home?-*He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will  you  carry  my  letters 
home? — 1  will  carry  them  to  my  father's.^— Who  will  carry  my 
notes  ? — ^The  younff  man  will  carry  them. — Will  he  carry  them  to 
my  house? — No,  he  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's. — Is  his 
father  at  home? — He  is  not  at  home;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. 

47. 

What  have  you  to  drink  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  drink.— Has  your 
■on  anything  to  drink? — He  has  good  wine  and  good  water  to 
drink.— Will  your  servant  carr}'  my  books  to  my  brothers'  ? — He 
will  carry  them  to  their  house. — What  will  yon  carry  to  my 
house  ? — -I  will  carry  to  your  house  two  chickens,  three  birds,  grood 
bread,  and  good  wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end,  and  do 
not  separate  it  from  '*to  your  house"). — Will  you  carry  these 
ehairs  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — What 
will  the  German  do  at  home  ? — He  will  work  and  drink  good  wine. 

48. 

What  have  you  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — Have  yon 
anything  good  to  drink  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to  drink ; 
I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as  much  coffee  as  sugar 
at  home  ?— He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  at  home.— 
Will  you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my  brother's  ? — I 
will  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Will 

Jou  carry  great  glasses  to  my  house? — I  will  carry  some  to  your 
ouse. — MS  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  many  oxen  as  rams  ? 
—He  withes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
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49. 


Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mendl — He  haa 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has  he  as  much 
wine  as  water  to  drink  ? — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some  glasses  ? — He 
has  a  desire  to  break  some. — Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some  wine  ? 


will  the  English  buy  their  oxen? — They  will  buy  them  of  the 
Dutch. — Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything! — ^They  will  buy 
nothing. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— gkb^tl  Utib 

^an^iS0te  £«ction. 

-art^^  f  C  SB  0  7    (an  adverb  of  place  with- 

^^^^  i     out  motion.) 

Whither  t  where  to  t      [  ®  ^\J  "J^^(/„"j  ^^^«^  ^^  P^*^* 

Rules. 

1.  The  question  n>o?  indicates  rest  in  a  place,  or 
with  any  person  or  object  whatsoever ;  the  preposition 
which  answers  this  question  always  governs  the  da- 
tive. 

2.  The  question  U)Ql^in?  denotes  motion  or  direc- 
tion towards  some  place  or  object ;  when  answered 
by  one  of  the  prepositions  a tt^  to ;  anf,  upon ;  ^ t  n  t e r^ 
behind;  neben^  by  the  side;  nbex,  above;  ntttetf 
under;  jWtfd^ctt,  between;  ttor,  before;  ill,  in  or 
into,  it  always  requires  the  accusative.' 

There,  >D  a  (rest,  repose). 

Thither,  ^  t  n  or  b  a  ^  i  n  (motion  or  direo* 

tion). 

To  carry  thither.  ^tn  or  ba^in  tragen*. 

To  carry  i.  U.i«.er.     j  £•  *"  j    ^„^J^ 

•  Tba  anw  prepontioni  gorem  the  dative  when  they  answer  the  questioii 
too? 

8* 


&8 

To  carry  them  thither,        jTe  l)in  or  ba^in  tragen** 

06*.  -A.  The  adverb  b  a,  tAere,  is  always  joined  to 
a  verb  of  rest,  and  the  abverb  ^in  or  ba  ^itt/  thither^ 
to  a  verb  of  motion,  ^itt  is  used  to  express  motion 
from,  and  ^er  motion  towards  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  (St  t|l  ba^  he  is  there ;  ic^  nnU  awl)  ^in  (ba^tn)  g^ifcn, 
I  will  also  go  thither ;  n>oKen  @te  ^rfommen  ?  will  you 
come  hither  ? 

To  send.  {^^. 

To  come.  Aonimcn*. 

To  lead.  ^fil^ten. 

I  will  send  him  (it)  to  yoa.  3<^  totd  i^n  (ci)  ju  36nen  fd^tden. 

When  ?  aO&ann  t 

To-morrow.  SRocgen. 

To-day.  ^eute. 

Some  where,  any  tohere.        Srgcnbmo  (rest). 

Some  whither^  any  whither*  3rgenbn)00tn  (direction). 

No  where,  not  any  where.      S^tvgent  or  ntrgenb^ 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither?  SBoHen  ®te  irgenbwot^tn  ge^en  1 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither.  3<b  wttt  ntrgenb^  ^inge^m. 

The  physician,  Uv  2(t|t. 

To  write.  &6^vtiUn*. 

Have  yoa  to  write  as  many  let-  ^aUn  &t  fo  met  SBrtcfe^  ^vtibm, 
ters  as  my  father  1  text  mein  Skater? 

Obs.  B,  Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase,  the  word  toie^  as,  or  alif  than,  is  placed  with 
its  nominative  after  the  verb. 

I  have  to  write  more  (L  e.  let-  Sc^  l)aH  bfwn  mcftr  au  fc^reiben^  aU 
ters)  than  he*  er. 

EXERCISES.   50. 

Where  is  your  brother  1 — He  is  at  home. — ^Whither  do  you  wish 
to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  home. — Whither  does  your  father  wish  to 

k  @  ^  t  cf  e  It  is  used  when  a  penon  is  sent  without  any  object,  or  with  one 
of  little  importance,  fen  belt,  on  the  contrary,  always  denotes  a  mission  of 
importance,  whence  bcr  (S^fanbte,  the  ambassador. 
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S.  ? — He  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — Whith«r  will  you  ocirry 
IS  letter  1 — 1 1»  ill  carry  it  to  my  neighbour's. — ^Is  your  son  at 
home  1 — He  is  there. — Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  boots  T 
— He  will  carry  them  to  your  house. — Will  he  carry  them  home  t 
— He  will  carry  them  thither. — ^Will  you  send  good  sugar  home  1 
— I  will  send  some  thither.—- Will  the  baker  send  good  bread  home  1 
— He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come  to  met — 1  will  come 
to  you. — Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  tlie  good 
Frenchmen. — Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  ? — ^They  will 
go  no  whither. — Will  you  take  (fu^rcn)  your  son  to  my  house  1 — I 
will  not  take  him  to  your  house,  but  to  the  captain's. — When  will 
you  take  him  to  the  captain's  1 — ^I  will  take  him  there  ()U  if^m)  to- 
morrow. 

51. 

Will  you  go  any  whither  (any  where)  1—1  will  ^o  no  whither 
(no  where). — Will  your  good  son  go  to  any  one  1^-He  will  go  to 
no  one. — When  will  you  take  (fS^ren)  your  young  man  to  the  pain- 
ter 1 — I  will  take  him  there  (ju  if)ni)  to-day. — Where  will  he  carry 
these  birds  tol — He  will  carry  them  no  whither. — Will  you  take 
the  physician  to  tiiis  man! — I  will  take  him  there  (}U  ibm)* — ^When 
will  you  take  him  there  1 — I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  the 
physicians  come  to  your  good  brother  1 — They  will  not  come  to  him. 
— Will  you  send  me  a  servant  1 — I  will  send  you  none. — Will  you 
send  a  child  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  send  one  to  him. — With  whom 
is  the  physician  ? — He  is  with  nobody. — Do  you  wish  to  go  any 
whitherl — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Americans. — Has  he  time  to  come 
to  my  house  t — He  has  no  time  to  come  there.— Will  the  captain 
write  one  more  letter  t^-He  will  write  one  more. — Will  you  write 
a  note  1 — ^I  will  write  one. — Has  your  friend  a  mind  to  write  as 
many  letters  as  1 1 — He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite  as  many. 

52. 

Haye  you  many  letters  to  write  ? — I  haye  only  a  few  to  write.— 
How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  ?— He  has  as 
many  to  write  as  you. — Who  has  long  letters  to  write  I — ^The  youth 
has  some  to  write. — How  many  more  letters  has  be  to  write  I—He 
has  six  more  to  write. — How  many  has  he  to  send  t^He  has  twen- 
ty to  send.  — Has  he  as  many  letters  to  send  as  his  fiither  ? — He 
has  fewer  to  send. — Has  the  hatraaker  some  more  hats  to  send  1 — 
He  has  no  more  to  send. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to  write  a 
long  letter  ! — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one. — Will  he  write  as 
many  letters  as  mine  ?— -He  will  write  quite  as  many. — Will  you 
buy  as  many  carriages  as  horses  1 — I  will  buy  more  of  the  latter 
Chan  of  the  former. 


eo 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3ltl|t  ntib  pawfiS^ie 

In  order  to  (eonjonction).     Mm  —  jit. 
To  see.  ©  e  {) « n  • 

Obs.  A.  The  coigunctive  expression  in  order  to  pre- 
ceding the  infinitive  is  translated  into  German  by  u  m 
g  tt.  When  the  sentence  is  short,  it  m,  in  order ^  may  be 
left  out 

I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  order  S^  will  gu  mcinem  SBtubcr  Qt\)tn, 
to  see  him.  ttm  tl^n  ju  fe^tn. 

I  have  no  money  (in  order)  to  3(^  fyiU  (etn  &t%  (urn)  SBrobju 
buy  bread.  faufen. 

Has  your  brother  a  knife  (in  or-  ^t  Sht  SBtutec  etn  ^ejfcr,  (urn) 
der)  to  cut  his  bread  1  fetn  SBteb  ga  fc()nciben  T 

He  has  one  to  cut  it.  Qt  fykt  etnl,  urn  ii  ju  r^netbcm 

To  sweep.  TCu^fe^ren  (au^fc^rm). 

TokilU  SiJbten  ">, 

Toslaughter.  G^Ioc^teii      5* 

Tosalt.  €>o(aen. 

To  be  able.  jtonneit*. 

I  can   (am  able)— he   can  (is  SA  tCLtm  —  er  fonm 

able). 
We   can    (are  able) — ^they  can  8&tt  fSnnm  —  fie  !6nnm. 

(are  able). 
Yon  can  (are  able).  S^c  !5nRCt  (6te  ffnntn). 

Obs.  B.  The  particle  )  U  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive added  to  the  verb  Vbttnoi,  to  be  able.  (See  Les- 
son XL.)    Ex. 

Can  yon  write  a  letter  1  Jt6nitcn  @ic  cinen  SSrtef  fd^C(t6en  1 

I  ean  write  one.  3^  tann  einen  ft^reiben. 

He  is  able  to  work.  (&t  fonn  at^ctten. 


Singular. 

Dat.    Acc. 


To  me.        me. 
To  him.      him. 


1st  person,    mtr*    mid). 
8d  person,    f^m*    i^tt. 


•  »btett  neam  to  deprive  any  one  of  life ;  f*la4tett,  to  »I*«aitor.  a  wed 
In  "poiiV^Tig  of  aniniBli,  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten.  Ex.  ®etn«i  ^mb  tobtctt 
to  un  hii  enemy ;  Oc^fttt  nnh  ®(^afe  fc^lac^ten,  to  daughter  oxen  and  dwe^ 
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Tons. 
To  you. 

To  them. 

To  kill  me. 
To  see  me. 
To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 


us. 
you. 

them. 


Plain. 

Dat.      Acc. 


1st  person,    ittt^* 

dd  person,    ibmn.    f[e« 

9}2t(i)  tSttcn. 

g){td)    (mtt  mtc   or  ^u  mtr)  fpret 

3^n    (mlt  i^m  or  ^  tt)m)  fibres 

d)cn*. 
3f)m  fc^tcf  en. 
3tt  il^m  Micfcn. 
3^n  mtr  ()u  mtr)  fc^tdcii. 
36tt  tntv  moraoi  jd^ufoi  (t^n  mort 

gm  ju  mir  jci^icfen). 

XO^  In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative ; 
but  when  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  pre- 
cedes the  dative. 


To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  me. 

To  send  him  to  me  to-morrow. 


It  to  me   —  them  to  me. 
It  to  him  —  them  to  him. 
It  to  us     —  them  to  us. 

It  to  you  —  them  to  you. 

It  to  them — them  to  them. 


Ml 


Sinfnlar. 


PlnnO. 


il)tt. 


Nauk. 

t^xavc   —  ffe  wfr. 

(  e^  (Sud|  —  fie  Su(f|* 
|e^(3?inen)ffc(3^nfn). 
e^  i^neii  —  flc  tl^tien^ 


When  will  you  send  me  the  hat  ?  SBaiin  loelUn  €>ie  mit  ben  ^nt 

rd)i(!en  1 
I  will  send  it  to  yon  to-morrow.    3di   n>t(I   il^n    3H<tt    OMrgcn 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 


Some  to  you. 
Some  to  them. 


Nant.  PlnraL 

'  mtr        toeldint*  xoA&fti.    mix    noeldie. 
'  i\^m       toeldyen.  toeldyed.   i^m    toeldje. 

1 3l>nett  1  *^^^*^-  *?^^*^- 1 3f>nm  wddie. 
t  i^nett    ioe(ci)en.  xoAift^.  iJ^nen  toetdie. 


k  See  note  %LBHon  XXXI. 
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8  e  H)  c  n  ♦. 

Are   you  willing  to    lend    me  SBoHen  @te  mtt  ®ctb  Ui^en  7 

some  money  1 
I  am  willing  to  lend  you  some.    3ci)  rutU  S^ncn  toeUft^^  (ctbetu 


To  give* 
To  lend. 

To  give  me. 
To  lend  me. 


i 


NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 

,Acc. 

NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


A  TABLE 

OP  THE  DECLENSION  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 
FIRST  PERSON. 

idf,  I. 

meiiter  (mem*),  of  me. 


SECOND  PERSON. 

bit,  thou. 


mir, 
mtd^, 

»ir, 

unfer, 

mi, 


to  me. 

bir. 

me. 

bid). 

we. 

i^r. 

of  us. 

eucr. 

to  US. 

eud), 

us. 

end), 

bdner  (bein),  of  thee. 

to  thee, 
thee. 

you. 
of  you. 
to  you. 

you. 


THIRD   PERSON. 
_A__ 


(4 

i 

& 


HaMoliMi. 

NoM.'er,  he. 

I 
Gen.  jeiner  (fcfit),  of  him. 

to  him. 

him. 


Dat.  i^m. 
Ace.  itin. 


Feminine. 

ffe,  she. 
i^rcr,ofher. 
i^r,  to  her. 
fTe,         her. 


Neuter. 


e^,  it. 

feitier  (feiii),  of  it 
itfm,  to  it. 


1^ 


'NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
.Ace. 


For  all  genders. 


i^rer, 
i^iteit, 


they, 
of  them, 
to  them. 

them. 


it. 


<  Wltln,  bein,  fetit,  as  genitives  singular,  for  meiner,  htintt,  fctner,  are  used 
only  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  poetry.  Ex.  IBergtfi  mein  ni^t,  forgot  hm 
not 
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EXERCISES.   53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer  T — He  has  some  ti 
buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  T — He  has  somt 
to  huy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  (ta6  @(f)of  adds 
e  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  1 — He  has  none  to  buy  any. — 
Have  you  time  to  see  my  father  1 — I  have  no  time  to  see  him. — 
Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  1 — He  does  not  wish  to  see  you. 
•—Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house  ? — He  has  one  to 
sweep  it. — Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  ? — He  is  willing  to  sweep  it. 
— Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meat  ? — You  have  not  enough  of 
it  to  salt  it. — Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see 
me  ? — ^He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see  you. — Has  our 
neiffhbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — He  has  no  desire  to  kill  it. — 
Will  you  kill  your  friends  t — I  will  kill  only  my  enemies. 

64. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  can  cut  you  some. — Have  you 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some? — ^I  have  one. — Can  you  wash  your 
gloves  ? — I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the 
tailor  make  me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you  speak 
to  the  physician  ? — I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to 
■ee  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  see  you,  in  order 
to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  1 — He  does  not 
wish  to  Kill  you ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of  our" 
old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox?— He  wishes  to  kill  two. — How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  thirty  crowns.— 
Will  you  send  me  my  letter  ? — I  will  send  it  to  you. — ^Will  you 
send  the  shoemaker  anything  ? — I  will  send  him  my  boots.  — Will 
you  send  him  your  coats  ? — ^No,  I  will  send  them  to  my  tailor. — 
Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ? — He  cannot  send  it  you. — ^Are 
your  children  able  to  write  letters  ?-— They  are  able  to  write  some. 

55. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — ^I  have  one,  but  I  have 
no  wine ;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me  mon^  to  buy 
some  ? — I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — Will  you 

five  me  that  which  you  have? — ^I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you 
rink  as  much  wine  as  water  ? — I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — ^Has  our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a  fire  ?— 
He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and 
meat. — :Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  lend 
him  some. — ^Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  ?— I  wish  to 
speak  to  him. — Where  is  he  ? — >He  is  with  the  son  of  the  captain. 
— Does  the  German  wisK  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours  ?— >He 
wishes  to  speak  to  both — Can  the  children  of  our  tailor  work  ? — 
They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 


M 

56. 

Do  yon  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker  1 — I 
wish  to  speak  to  them. — ^What  will  you  give  them  ? — 1  will  give 
them  great  cakes.— -Will  you  lend  them  anything  1 — I  have  nothing 
to  lend  them. — Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meati— 
He  has  a  little  more. — Has  he  some  more  rice  ? — He  lias  a  great 
deal  more. — ^Will  he  give  me  some  1 — He  will  give  you  some.—- 
Will  he  erive  some  to  my  poor  children? — Ho  will  give  them 
some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  ? — He  will  kill  neither  this 
nor  that. — Which  ram  will  he  kill  1 — He  will  kill  that  of  the  ^ood 
peasant.— Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  ?— He  will  kill  both.-- Who 
will  send  us  biscuits  1 — ^The  baker  will  send  you  some. — Have 
you  anything  good  to  give  me  !— I  have  nothing  good  to  give  you. 


TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Jfetm  mi  ?ttatt?is«te 

Section. 

To  wham  f  SBe m  7   (A  question  followed  by 

the  dative.) 

Wham  t  For  persons :   SB  e  n  7  ^  (Queitiont 

>  followed  by 
What  t  For  things  :    9B  a  d  7  j  the  accus.). 

DECLENSION   OF   THE   INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUN   SQCT?    WHO? 


NoM.  Who  ?  what  ? 

Gen.  whose? 

Dat.  to  whom  ?  to  what  ? 

Aoc.       whom  ?      what  ? 


Mascand  Fein.    Neat 

N.tter?     tt)a«? 
G.  tt)eflen  ? 

^•"^"'-  lttx)rauf?tt)oju? 
A.  torn  ?     Yoa^  ? 


9Ber/  who,  has  no  plural,  and  relates  only  to  per- 
sons, without  distinction  of  sex,  as  who  in  English.  It 
ma^  be  used  instead  of  ber jen^^  Weld^^  he  who. 

u&a^f  tvhich^  has  no  plural,  and  always  relates  to  a 
thing.  It  often  stands  for  ba^jen^^  tt>el(^^  or  bai^  XoeU 
dfe^f  that  which. 

To  answer.  2C  n  t  to  0  c  t  e  n.« 

To  answer  the  man.  S>tm  gXonnc  antmcrten* 

•  The  verb  anitPOttCR  is  inaeparable,  although  the  accent  retti  upon  the 
particle  ant;  it  governs  the  accuiative  with  the  preposition  auf,  to.  Oeailti> 
worten,  to  answer,  governs  the  accusative  without  a  preposition. 
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To  answer  the  men.  IDcn  972c[nncrn  antnwrtnt. 

To  answer  a  letter.  ?(uf  cmfn  ^vU^  nntivortcn  or  etttm 

ji^ricf  ()caurn>cctcn. 

To  it.  2)  0  r  a  u  f. 

To  answer  it,  55ora»f  ontivciten  or  i^n  (e^)  btantt 

rDcrten. 

Obs.  A.  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs, ba/ there; 
ffitt,  here ;  ttH),  where ;  are  usually  employed  instead 
of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  connected  with  the 
preposition  which  the  verb  requires.  If  the  preposi- 
tion begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the 
words  ia  and  too  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

In.  3  n  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace.}. 

In  the.  3  n  b  ( m  (ini/  rest^). 

Into  the.  3  n  b  e  n  (motion). 

In  the.  3n  ben  (rest). 

Into  thet  3  n  b  i  e  (motion). 

To  ffo  into  the  garden.  3n  ben  gotten  ge^en*. 

To  be  in  the  garden.  3n  bent  (tm)  ®orten  fetn** 

To  go  into  the  gardens.  3n  bte  (Garten  ge^en*. 

To  be  in  the  gs^ens.  3n  ben  ®2rten  fein** 

Obs.  B.  The  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a 
contraction  of  the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with 
certain  prepositions  which  precede  it ;  thus  beim  is  of- 
ten said  instead  of  bet  bem^  un  instead  of  in  hvax,  in^  in 
the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  t)a^» 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write : 

2Cm,  near  the,  for  an  benu  ^txi,  for  the,  for  ^r  ba& 

Tini,  to  the,  against  3nt,  in  the,  —  in  benu 

the,  —  an  ba&  3n^/  into  the,  —  in  ba& 

2Cuf^,  upon  the,        —  auf  ca^.  SSom,  from  the,  —  Mn  benu 

SBetm,  at  the,  —  bei  bem.  Sum,  to  the,  —  ju  benu 

2)urd)d,  through  the,  —  butc^ba^.  Sut,  tothe,  —  ju  ber. 

The  theatre,  bo^  Sbcater; 

the  forest,  the  wood,      ber  9Bo(b  (plur.  bte  SS^tflbec) ; 
the  warehouse,  ba<  SBaarcnIager  (is  not  sofWned  in 

the  plur.) ; 

*  The  praporition  i  n  if  used  when  the  place  In  which  a  penon  is,  or  to- 
waida  which  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  conceived  to  be  so.  It  is 
ibUowed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  t9  9 ,  and  the  accusative  to  the  question 
iDO^in. 


the  ttorehoiise,  tai  $8erratb<fKiul  ;* 

the  magazine,  tai  aXogojln  (pliir«  e) ; 

the  provision,  store,  Uv  Vienatf) ; 

the  room,  the  chamber,  tai  3intmei: ; 

the  butcher,  tct  Sleifd^cc  (bcc  aXetget). 

To  go  into,  ^inetngeMn*. 

Toheinthe.  ^ottn  fcin** 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  thea-  SBottctt  ^tc  in^  S^eoter  ge^  I 

trel 
I  wish  to  go  thither.  SA  will  ()tnetn  g[e(en* 

Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre  t     3f(  3(c  SBcutcr  un  Sweatee  ? 
He  is  there.  Gt  ifl  bottiu 

Obs.  C.  The  above  examples  show  how  b  a  r  i  tt 
expresses  rest  in,  and  ^  {  n  e  i  tt  motion  towards,  the 
interior  of  a  closed  place. 

EXERCISES.   57. 

Will  you  answer  your  friend  1 — I  will  answer  him.-— But  whom 
will  you  answer  1 — I  will  answer  my  good  father. — Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends  ?•— I  will  answer  them. — ^Who  will 
answer  mel — ^The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you,  but  he  cannot.— 
Will  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  1 — He  will  write  you  one. — Can 
the  Spaniards  answer  us  1 — ^Th^  cannot  answer  us,  but  we  can 
answer  them. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  dol — He  has  to 
answer  a  letter. — ^Which  letter  has  he  to  answer  1 — He  has  to 
answer  that  of  the  good  Frenchman  1 — Have  I  to  answer  a  letter  1 
—You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. — Which  note  have  I 
to  answer  1 — You  have  to  answer  that  of  the  great  captain. 

58. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  1 — ^We 
have  to  answer  them. — ^Will  you  answer  the  note  of  your  tailor?— 
I  will  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer  my  p^at  letter  1 — No  one 
will  answer  it. — ^Will  your  father  answer  this  or  that  note  1— ^-He 
will  answer  neither  this  nor  that.— Which  notes  will  he  answer  ! — 
He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good  friends. — Will  he  answer 
me  my  letter  1 — He  will  answer  it  you. — Will  your  father  go  any- 
whither  1 — He  will  go  nowhither.— Where  is  your  brother  1 — He  is 
in  the  garden  of  our  friend. — ^Where  is  the  Englishman  t — He  is  in 
his  little  garden. — Where  do  we  wish  to  go  to? — ^We  wish  to  go 
into  the  garden  of  the  French. — Where  is  your  son  ? — He  is  in  his 
room. — ^Will  he  go  to  the  magazine  ? — He  will  go  thither. — Will 
yon  go  to  the  great  theatre  ? — ^I  will  not  go  thither,  but  my  son  has 
a  mind  to  go  thither. — Where  is  the  Irishman  ? — He  is  in  the  the- 
atre.— ^Is  the  American  in  the  forest? — He  is  there. 

•  In  compound  woidi  the  last  only  is  softened.    Ex.  bad  ^on«it^$^fiui, 
the  itorehoune ;  plur.  hit  $BoTrat^0pufrr. 


•T 


59. 


iVill  yoa  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  ? — I  hare  no 
v»8h  to  go  to  the  forest. — ^To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  ?— - 
I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my  grarden,  or 
into  that  of  the  Dutchman  1 — I  will  go  neither  into  yours  nor  into 
that  of  the  Dutchman ;  I  will  go  into  the  gardens  of  the  French. — 
Will  you  go  into  those  of  the  Germans  ?— i  will  not  go  thither  (f)tn« 
cin), — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses  1 — ^They  have  some.— • 
Have  the  English  great  stores  ? — They  have  some. — Have  the  Ger- 
mans as  many  warehouses  as  stores  1 — ^They  have  as  many  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you  see  our  great  stores  ? — I  will  go 
into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them.-^Have  you  much  hay 
in  your  storehouses  1 — We  have  a  great  aeal,  but  we  have  not 
enough  corn. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  some  ? — We  wish  to  buy  some. 
— Have  we  as  much  corn  as  wine  in  our  storehouses  t — W  e  have 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  the  English  as  much 
cloth  as  paper  in  their  warehouses  1 — ^They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  in  them  (bartn). — Has  your  father  time  to  write 
me  a  letter  ? — He  wishes  to  write  you  one,  but  he  has  no  time  to- 
day.— When  will  he  answer  that  of  my  brother  ? — He  will  answer 
it  to-morrow. — Will  you  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see  my 
neat  warehouses  1 — I  cannot  come  to  your  house  to-day;  I  have 
letters  to  write. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON.— JDreifisigBle  iDeclion. 

lIpo?i.  2C  u  f  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace). 

7r*v««  #A-  C  2C  u  f  b  e  m  (repose*). 

Uponthe.  l?Cuf  ten/baKaction). 

The  market,  bet  SRarft ; 

the  ball,  ber  SBaa ; 

the  country,  bad  6anb ; 

the  place  (Uie  square),  bet  ^(a( ; 
the  neld,  tai  $e(b. 

To  be  at  the  market.  2Cttf  bem  SWorfU^  fetn». 

To  go  to  the  market.  2Cuf  ben  aWacft  .^oen*. 

To  be  at  the  ball.  2Cuf  ^em  ©oUe  fcin*. 

To  go  to  the  ball.  Muf  ben  JBoU  ge&cn*. 

To  be  in  the  country.  2Cuf  tern  Conbe  fein*. 

To  go  into  the  countiy.  2(uf  bad  Sanb  ge^en*. 

•  Tlie  prepodtlon  auf,  upon,  is  used  when  the  place  U  not  dosed,  but  open. 

^  The  genitive  Rin^&r  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  sometimes  tenni- 
nates  in  C  and  sometunes  in  e  d  (except  those  in  cl,  en,  er,  4>en  and  I  e  i  n 
which  always  take  S).  These  forms  are  equally  good ;  bat  the  former  is 
more  fre(||uently  used  in  conversation,  and  the  latter  in  composition.  The 
same  distmction  ought  to  be  observed  withregud  to  the  dative  singular  of 
masculine  and  neuter  nouns,  which  takes  c  when  the  genitive  takes  t$ 


To  beat  ihe  place  (in  the  square).  2(uf  Urn  ^|<  fcin*. 
To  go  to  the  place.  2(uf  b(n  yia^  geben** 

To  be  in  the  field.  Kuf  Um  Jclte  fcin^ 

To  go  into  the  field.  2(uf  jbo«  ^clt)  gel;en*. 

il/.  a  n  (dat.  and  acc.)« 

At  the.  2Cn  ^em  (repose^). 

To  the.  Hn  tin,  tai  (action) 

The  window,  Uii  Jenfler. 

To  go  to  the  window,  Mn  bo«  J<n[lfr  9e()en*. 

To  stand,  ®teb<n*. 

To  stand  at  the  window.  Tin  tern  ^enfler  flc^en*. 

To  write  to  somebody.  J|SXSr' 

Me  you  wilHn,  to  w.i.0  to  .e  I  J  KS  ll!  rScW"  ' 

I  am  willing  to  wnte  to  you.  ^  ^^  ^.„  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

1  wish  to  write  to  the  man.  3^  toiH  on  ben  ^ann  fi^rcKnu 

Totvhomf  Hn  men? 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write!  Hn  wen  woUen  &it  fc^rciben  ? 

To  me,  to  him,       Un  mtc^,  an  IM* 

To  the  man.  Tin  ben  <Olonn. 

[  will  write  to  him.  ^  will  i^m  fcbcetben. 

To  wham  t  SB  e  m  ? 

To  me,  to  him*  ^iv,  i  5 nu 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  1  8Bem  raollen  6ie  f(^ret6en  ? 
To  the  man.  iDem  9}{anne. 

The  nobleman,  bet  (ibetmann  ;<> 

the  boatman,  ber  @d}iffinann ; 

the  bailiff,  bee  Kmtmann  ; 

people,  fieute  (plur.). 

EXERCISES.     60. 

Whither  do  you  wish  to  go ! — ^I  wish  to  ffo  to  the  market.^- 
Where  is  your  cook  1 — He  is  at  the  market.—- Where  is  my  brother? 
—He  is  at  the  ball.— Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the 
ball  1 — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — Is  your  father  in 
the  country  1 — He  is  there. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  country  1— 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — ^Whither  does  your  son  wish  to  go  1— • 
He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place. — Is  your  friend  at  the  great 
place  T — He  is  there. — Does  the  Englishman  wish  to  go  into  the 
country  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ?— -He  does  not  wish  to  go  into 

«  9bi,  at,  by,  near,  pointi  out  proximity  to  a  person  or  ajplaoe. 
'  For  fubstantiTes  terminating  in  manit,  see  XiMson  XVlL 


Ihe  coantry  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to  see  the  forests,  the 
birds,  the  water,  and  to  drink  tea. — ^Where  is  the  son  of  the 
peasant  1 — He  is  in  the  field  to  cut  some  corn  (cutting  corn).-— 
Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  an jwhither  1 — He  does  not 
wish  to  ^o  any  whither ;  he  is  tired. — Whither  does  the  son  of  the 
bailiff  wish  to  carry  corn  ? — He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  the  store- 
house of  your  brother. — Does  he  wish  to  carry  thither  the  wine 
and  the  meat  1 — He  wishes  to  carry  both  thither. 

61. 

Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  proyisions  1 — He  is 
able  te  carry  some. — Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions  ?-— 
He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
provisions  in  order  to  carry  them  to  our  storehouses  1 — ^I  wish  to 
Duy  some  in  order  to  take  them  into  the  country.— *Do  you  wish  to 
go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  1 — I  have  no  time  to  go 
to  the  window. — ^Have  you  anything  to  do ! — I  have  a  letter  to 
write. — ^To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  ? — I  have  to  write  one  to 
my  friend. — Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the  bailiff? — I  wish  to  write 
to  him. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  write  to  him  1 — ^I  wish  to  answer 
him  his  letter.— Are  you  able  to  write  as  many  letters  as  1 1— I  am 
able  to  write  more  of  them  than  ^ou. — Can  you  write  to  the  (an 
tie)  noblemen  1 — ^I  can  write  to  them. — Have  you  paper  to  write  ? — ^I 
have  some. — ^Is  the  bailiff  able  to  write  to  anybody  1 — He  is  not 
able  to  write  to  anybody. 

63. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window  1 — ^I  have  no  time  to 
stand  at  the  window. — Is  your  brother  at  home  7 — He  is  not  at 
home. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  the  country. — ^Has  he  anything  to 
do  in  the  country  ? — He  has  nothing  to  do  there. — Whither  do  you 
wish  to  go  ? — 1  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre. — Is  the  Turk  in  the 
theatre  1 — He  is  there. — Who  is  in  the  garden  1— The  children  of 
the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there. — ^Where  does  your 
father  wish  to  speak  to  me  1 — ^He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  his 
room. — ^To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  ? — He  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  Irishman. — Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  Scotch- 
man 1 — ^He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — Where  will  he  speak  to  him  I 
— He  will  speak  to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre. — ^Does  the  Italian  wish 
to  speak  to  anybody  1— He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  physician.-— 
Where  will  he  speak  to  him  ? — He  will  speak  to  him  at  the  ball. 

63. 

Can  yon  send  me  some  money  1 — ^I  can  send  you  some.— How 
much  money  can  you  send  me? — I  can  send  you  thirty-two 
crowns. — When  will  you  send  me  that  money  ? — ^I  will  send  it  to 
you  to-day. — ^Will  you  send  it  to  me  into  the  country  ? — ^I  will  send 
it  to  you  thither.— Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  market  ?— -I  will 
send  him  thither. — ^Have  you  anything  to  buy  at  the  market  ?-« 
1  have  to  buy  good  olothi  good  boots,  and  good  shoes.— What  d< 
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tiie  bateher  wish  to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  there 
oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them. — Do  you  wish  to  bay  a  chick* 
en  in  order  to  kill  it  1 — ^I  wish  to  buy  one ;  but  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  kill  it. — Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any  one  ?r-He 
does  not  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to  burn  my  let- 
ters 1 — 1  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — WiU  the  servant  seek  my 
knife  or  my  paper  1 — He  will  seek  both.7MJVhich  knife  do  yoif^ 
wish  (to  have)  ? — I  wish  (to  have)  my  large  knife. — What  oxen 
does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  1 — He  wishes  to  kill  larg^  oxen.— 
What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes  to 
buy  good  provisions. — Where  does  he  wish  to  buy  themi — He 
wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — To  whom  does  he  wish  to  send 
them  1 — He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our  enemies. — Will  you  «end 
me  one  more  book  1 — I  will  send  you  several  more. — ^Are  you  able 
to  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour  1 — I  am  able  to  drink  as  much 
ZB  he ;  but  our  friend,  the  Russian,  is  able  to  drink  more  than  both 
of  us  (wit  6eibe).—- Is  the  Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  this 
wine  as  of  that  1— He  is  able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.— -Have  you  anything  good  to  drink? — ^I  have  nothing  to 
drink. 


THIRTY.FIRST  LESSON,— (Rn  iini  breifisigfite 

ttciion. 

The  corner,  bcr  ffiinfet ; 

the  fountain  (well),       hn  SBrunncn  (is  not  soflened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
the  hole,  ba^  00^ 

To  leavCi  to  let,  8  a  f  f  e  n  •• 

To  go  for,  to  fetch.       ^  0  ( e  n. 

Tosend  for.  ^oten  toffetl*. 

I  leave    — ^he  leaves.  34  taffe       —  er  Wgt 

We  leave— they  leave.  ffiii:  loffen     —  fie  toffeiu 

You  leave.       *  36^  toff«t  (6ic  loffen). 

Ohs.  A.    The  particle  }  it  ^  does  not  precede  the  infi- 
nitive joined  to  the  verb  (affen.    See  Lesson  XL*  Ex« 

We  send  for  bread.  $Btc  (offen  SBceb  ^olen. 

We  wish  to  send  for  wine.  ffi^tr  n>olIen  $Scin  l)oten  laffen. 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it.  3[)n  or  e^  bolen. 

To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some.  SBelc^eii/  voi\ii^i  ^oletu 

Thou  iD  u* 

■  In  addreasing  one  another,  Ae  Germaai  use  the  second  penon  MngMla* 
•ad  third  penKm  ^ural.  The  eeoond  person  singular  ^u,  thou,  is  used:  1. 
fan  ■ddiemi^  the  SuimRie  Being;  3»  in  subUms  or  sezioos  style  and  in  poetry; 
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*rhoa  hast — ^thou  art.  iDn  Nt  —  iDu  hx9» 

Art  tliou  fatigued  1  S^tfl  ^u  xnHU  ? 

I  am  not  fatigued.  3{f)  bin  nid)t  m^U. 

Thou  wilt  (wishest), — thou  art  3)u  wiDfl  —  iJ)u  fonnfl. 

able  (canst). 
Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  firel  SBillfl  S^n  mdn  ^cucr  annia<j^  1 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I  3d)  vj\U  ($  annia^tn,  abtx  i<^  tMU 

cannot.  nt(^t. 

Thou  leavesu  IDu  (AfTrfl. 

Thy.  Sing.  iD  e  t  n.    Plur.  2)  e  i  n  c*'. 

To  be  obliged  (must).    Sk1k\\tn\ 

I  must       — ^he  must.  3^  mup      —  rr  mu^ 

We  must   — they  must.  ©Ir  mUffen  —  |i«  mflffcn. 

Thou  must  — you  must.  >Du  mupt     —  3()t  mfiffct  or  mJipt 

(8te  mfifTcn). 

Obs.  B.  The  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  tituffett  is 
\iot  preceded  by  the  particle  jit*  (See  Lesson  XL.) 
Ex. 

We  must  work.  SBit  mfiffcn  arMten. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your  SJlflffen  ®te  S^tcm  SBnibir  dnm 

brother?  ©ricf^rctbcn? 

Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  market  ?  sRup  et  auf  ben  ^otft  gc^oi  7 

He  is  obliged  to  go  thither.  Gt  mup  babtn  geben. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  1  SEBa<  ^oft  iDu  ju  t^un  ? 

I  haye  nothing  to  do.  34  ^^  v\^X^  jtt  t^un. 

What  hast  thou  to  drink  1  $2Bo«  ^o{l  IDu  ju  trinfen? 

I  have  nothing  to  drink.  3c^  ^obe  ntcftt^  ju  trtnfm* 

What  has  the  man  to  do  1  88o<  fn^t  bet  9Konn  jtt  tl)ttn  7 

He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  Cgv  mup  in  ben  SBolb  9el>en« 

wood. 

TK{-  ««A»s»»  /*^«s^A      5  3)iefen  2(benb  (accusatiTe}. 
This  evening  (to-mght).     J  |  ^',ute  Tfbenb. 

T«  fiia  airo«,-««.  )  t  ^'^  3fbenb«  (genitlve). 

In  the  evening.  |  •  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^K 

This  morning.  fSe^«i^^^"^^^^ 

In  the  morning.  |  }  f^^Sff  '^^^^^^^ 

8.  it  if  a  mark  of  intimacy  among  friends,  and  ia  employed  by  parentt  and 
children,  brothers  and  aistem,  husbands  and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in 
genend  it  implies  fiuniliarity  founded  on  aflfection  and  fondoees.  In  polite 
conversaticm,  persons  always  address  each  other  in  the  third  person  pluiaL 
The  third  person  singular  and  second  person  plaral  also,  especially  the  former, 
are  frequently  lued  towards  inferiors,  as  servants,  &c.  m  writing,  the  pro* 
nouns  of  address :  ^tt,  <Sie  and  ::^bT,  have  a  capital  initial  letter, 
k  3)fifi  and  IDtint,  thy,  are  declined  exactly  as  mcitt  and  metite«  nT* 


7t 

EZBBC18K8.    64* 

Will  you  eo  for  some  sugar  1 — ^I  will  gc  for  some.— Son  (fD{riti 
&ti)ti),  wilt  thou  go  for  some  water  ? — ^Yes,  father  (mein  fBatcr),  I 
will  eo  for  some. — Whither  wilt  thou  ^o  ?— -I  will  go  to  the  well 
in  order  to  fetch  some  water. — Where  is  thy  brother  1 — He  is  at 
the  well. — Will  you  send  for  my  soni — I  will  send  for  him. — 
Will  the  captain  send  for  my  child? — He  will  send  for  him  (ed).—* 
Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — Can  you  make  a 
hole  in  the  (with  accusative)  table  1— -I  can  make  one. — Art  thou 
able  to  write  a  letter  to  me? — ^I  am  able  to  write  one  to  you. — 
Must  I  go  any  whither  1 — ^Thou  must  go  into  the  garden. — Must  I 
send  for  anything  ? — Thou  must  send  for  good  wine,  good  cheese, 
and  good  bread. — What  must  I  do  1 — You  must  write  a  long  letter. 
— ^To  whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter  ? — ^You  must  write  one  to 
your  friend. 

65. 

What  must  we  do  ? — You  must  ffo  into  tlie  forest  in  order  to 
cut  some  wood. — ^What  has  the  Englishman  to  do? — He  has 
nothing  to  do.— Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  ? — He  has  to 
work. — Where  can  he  work  ?— He  can  work  in  his  room  and  in 
mine.— When  will  you  give  me  some  money  ?-rI  will  give  you 
some  this  evenin?. — Must  I  come  to  your  house  ? — You  must  come 
to  my  house.-»When  must  I  come  to  your  house  ? — This  morning, 
— Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  ?— 
You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — Whither 
must  I  go  ? — You  must  go  to  the  great  square  in  order  to  speak  to 
the  merchants. — ^Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  ? — He  must  go  into 
the  field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep  anything  (for) 
you  (3()n<n)  ?— You  must  keep  (for)  me  (mic)  my  good  gold  and 
my  good  works.— Must  the  children  of  our  friends  do  anything  ?— 
They  must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  must 
the  tailor  mend  (for)  you  ? — He  must  mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me. 
-—Which  chicken  must  the  cook  kill? — He  must  kill  this  and 
that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those  books  ? — You  must  send 
me  (both)  these  and  those. 


THIRTY.SECOND  LESSON.-^ftDei  nnb  breiSBigBU 

Cection. 

As  far  as.  931  6  (an  adverb  of  place). 

How  far  1  ]93t«  xothin  ?  (See  Lesson  XXVII, 

Rule  2.) 
As  far  as  the  comer.  SQH  in  ten  SBtnfcL 

As  far  as  Ui«  end  of  tke  roall.      $Bi^  an  M  Gn^e  It^  SOkgtfi 
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the  end  (the  extremity), 
the  road,  the  way. 

To  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  wells. 

The  bottom, 
the  garret, 
the  groand, 
the  cask) 


bal  Gate  (has  no  plural)  ; 
tai  Gntr  (plur.  bic  (Snbcn) ; 
Uv  SSkg. 

SBi^  auf  tftn  SBetcn  tti  S^ffei* 
S)U  auf  b(n  (Srunb  M  SBntnmiilL 
SBid  auf  ten  Qnint  Ut  SBcnmiCB. 

bcr  SBetrn ; 
brc  SBebni ; 
btrr  ®ntRb ; 

bet  sBcQtet 


the  purse, 

I  go,  am  going-*4ie  goes,   is  3*  gc^c  —  ct  g<^  or  y(t 

going. 
We  fOj  are  going— they  go,  are  SBtT  gc^m  —  |ic  ^fftn* 

going. 
Thou  goest,  art  going — ^you  go, 

are  going. 


IDu  atMt  or  gebfl*3(c  ge^  or 


^2/,  every. 


](((. 


S((f,  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.  It  is  never 
preceded  or  followed  by  an  article,  but  may  be  so  by 
a  pronoun. 

Every  day.  f  Vti^  Sage. 

Every  morning.  f  ^Cflc  QXfrgfiU 

Every  evening.  f  HHi  Vbcnb. 

AU  U  m. 


At  what  o'clock  t 
At  what  time  1 
At  one  o'clock. 

Half. 

At  half  past  three. 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (mid- 
night). 

The  quarter. 

At  present,  now. 

To  go  out. 

TV  remain,  to  stay. 


Um  wtctnct  Itfit? 

Urn  n)((d)<  3cit  ? 

tlm  dn<  or  urn  da  iQc* 

^a(6. 

t  Urn  ^(6  t\(t. 
f  Urn  ritt  Sicrtd  ouffokU 
t  Urn  etn  flSimd  auf  fioiif^ 
t  Urn  tTfi  mmd  «uf  dnl» 
Urn  iimelf  or  urn  fMf  ttf^ 
Um  axittcmad^t 

ba<  SStcrtd. 

Vu^ae^en*  (au«|ttgc(ai) 
SleUea*. 


•  tt^t  ligniilM  clock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  is  translated  by  €tate 
When  we  say:  fQicviel  Ul^r  tfl  ti'i  it  means:  lEBtcotcl  ifk  el  oaf  rer  U^r? 
How  much  is  it  npob  the  clock !  For  this  reason  we  may  leave  oat  the 
ll^r,  when  T«e  say :  am  cini,  am  |»61t  as  abovcb 
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When  do  yon  wish  to  |[^  oat  1 

I  wish  to  go  ont  now. 

1*0  remain  (to  stay)  at  home. 


3d)  win  ic|t  Qtt^ebm* 

3u  ^ttfi'  tttfibcn** 


Here* 

^ter* 

To  rlsmain  here. 

^Ut  Wdben*. 

There. 

S)o« 

To  remain  there. 

S>a  UtiUn*. 

Are  you  going  to  your  brother  !   ®c6ctt  @ie  ju  S^rem  SBrutct? 


I  am  going  to  him. 
We  are — ^they  ate. 
You  are. 

We  have — they  have. 
You  have. 

Are  your  brothers  at  home  1 
They  are  at  home. 
They  are  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  1 

Have  your  friends  my  books  1 
They  have  them  not. 
Have  they  time  to  write  1 

To  thee. 
Thee. 


3d)  Qthi  ju  tbnu 

ffitt  fint)  —  fitfxit). 

Sbr  f«D  (©ie  fmb). 

9Dtr  i)abcn  —  jlc  tjabcti. 

3t)r  fjaUt  or  f)aM  (@i<  ^1^)» 

6inb  3f)re  SBrfiber  ju  ^afe? 
6tc  finb  }u  ^aufc. 
Gte  finb  md}t  ju  |)Qafe* 
e>tnb  bt€  a){finnev  bur^g? 

^(m  3bre  Jfrcunbe  mtint  SBil((it? 
6ie  I)a0en  ft<  nid)t 
^bcn  fie  Btfit  gn  fc^rcibni  ? 

JDir  (dative). 
^\d)  (aoeusativ^). 


Obs.    Do  and  am,  when  used  as  auxiliaries,  are  never 
expressed  in  German.    Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  my  SEBctlcn  €te  m\d^  |a  ntclncm  iBotet 

father  t  fttbren  7 

I  wish  to  take  thee  to  him.  3d)  win  ^id)  ^u  tbm  ffibren. 

Are  you  willing  to  give  me  a  aSBcUcn  @i(  uuc  ctn  3){effcr  ge6cn  ? 

knife  ? 
I  am  willing  to  ^ive  thee  one.      3d)  wttl  X>\x  etn$  g<6eiu 
Am  I  going  to  him  1  ®che  t6  su  tbm  ? 

Thou  art  not  going  to  him,  but  Du  gcbefl  atc^t  ^u  i^m^  fonberti  )tt 

to  me.  mxu 

EXERCISES.   66. 

How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — ^I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  forest. — How  for  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  1 — He  wishes 
to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  ? 
— ft  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  far  does  the  water  go  ? 
— It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. — whither  art  thou  going  1— 
I  am  going  to  the  market. — Whither  are  we  going  1 — We  are  going 
into  we  country.— Are  yoti  froinfr  as  far  as  the  square  1—1  am 
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groing  as  ftr  as  &e  fountain.— Wlien  does  yonr  cook  go  to  ih» 
market  ? — He  goes  there  eTerj  morning. — Can  yon  speak  to  the 
nobleman  1 — I  can  speak  to  him  every  day. — Can  I  see  your 
father  1 — ^You  can  see  him  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  can  I 
see  him  ! — ^You  can  see  him  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock. — Will 
yon  come  to  me  to-day  1 — I  cannot  come  to  you  to-day,  but  to-mor- 
row.^-At  what  o'clock  will  you  come  to-morrow  1 — I  will  come  at 
half  past  eight.— Can  you  not  come  at  a  quarter  past  eight  ^ — ^I 
cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  son  go  to  the  captain  % — !!• 
ffoes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one. — At  what  o'clock  is  your 
Friend  at  home  I — ^At  midnight. 

67. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  go  outi — ^I  have  no  mind  to  go  out.-»When 
will  you  firo  out  ? — ^I  will  go  out  at  half  past  three. — Does  your 
£^er  wish  to  go  out  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  he  wishes  to 
remain  at  home.— -Are  yea  willing  to  remain  hers,  my  dear  (Ucb) 
friend  ? — I  cannot  remain  heos,  I  must  so  to  the  warehouse. — Must 
you  go  to  your  brother  1—1  must  go  to  nim. — ^At  what  o'clock  must 
you  write  your  letters  ? — ^I  must  write  them  at  midnight. — Do  you 
go  to  your  neighbour  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning  1 — I  go  to 
him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — ^Where  are  you 
going  to  now  1 — I  am  going  to  the  play. — Where  are  you  ^oing  to 
to-night  1 — I  am  going  nowhither ;  I  must  remain  at  home  m  order 
to  write  letters. — Are  your  brothers  at  home  ?— -They  are  not  there. 
—Where  are  they  1 — ^They  are  in  the  country. — Where  are  your 
friends  ^oing  to  f— 'rhey  are  going  home. — Has  your  tailor  as 
many  children  as  your  shoemaker  ?— He  has  quite  as  many  of  them 
(ibrcr).— Have  the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots  as  their 
father  1 — ^They  have  ((<ren)  more  than  he.— Have  the  children  of 
our  hatter  as  much  bread  as  wine  1-^They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other.^Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  1— He  has 
several  more.— Are  the  Italians  thirstf  ?— They  are  thirsty  and 
hungry.- Have  they  anything  to  do  1-— They  have  nothing  to  do.^ 
Are  the  children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty  ?— They  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  fatigued. 

68. 

Have  you  time  to  go  «ut  V^I  have  no  time  to  go  out.— What 
have  you  to  do  at  home  1—1  must  write  letters  to  my  friends.F^ 
Must  you  sweep  your  room  ?— -I  must  sweep  it.— -Are  yon  obliged 
to  lend  your  brothers  money  1 — ^I  am  obliged  to  lend  ^em  some.'^ 
Must  you  go  into  the  garden T— I  must  go  thither.— -At  what  o'clock 
must  you  go  thither  1—1  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
— Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
(Kbcntf )  1—1  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  midnight.— Where  are 
the  brothers  of  our  bailiff  1— They  are  in  the  great  forest  in  order 
•o  cut  grreat  trees.— 4Iafve  they  money  to  baj  oread  and  wine  1-<* 
They  have  some.— Are  our  children  wrong  m  going  (jga  dC^nO  to 
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ttie  EnffUsh  !•— Tbey  are  not  wrong  in  govof  (m  gc^)  to  them.— 
Must  the  children  of  the  French  go  to  the  children  of  the  English  t 
—They  must  go  to  them. — Is  the  Russian  right  in  remaining  ()tt 
Hcii^en)  with  the  Turk  1 — He  is'  not  wrong  in  remaining  with  him. 
— Will  you  send  for  some  wine  and  glasses  1 — I  will  neither  send 
for  wine  nor  for  glasses ;  I  am  not  thirsty. — Is  thy  father  thirety  ? 
—He  is  not  thirsty. — Are  you  willing  to  give  me  some  money  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  give  you  some  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  and  beer. 


THIRTY.THIRD  LESSON.— lOrn  imb  brmeigeu 

fLcciion. 


To  sell. 

To  teil,  to  say. 

To  tell  a  man. 
The  word, 
the  favoury 
the  pleasure, 

To  give  pleasure. 

To  do  a  favour. 


fBetf  aufen. 
6agen« 

Gtnem  SRanne  fagen* 
ta$  SBort ; 
ber  ®cfanen ; 
^ai  S^crgnUgen. 
$BcrgnUgen  niadxn. 
Gtnen  SefaOen  tf)un*. 


Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  tBoHen  Bit  bem  SBeMcntcn  fagen, 
make  the  fire  ?  bo£  Jfeucr  Ait^umodjcn  ? 

I  will  tell  him  to  make  it.  3d)  n>in  ihm  fagen,  c«  an)umod)en. 

Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  bny  flBeUcn  6t(  litn  Sdtlxcntcn  fagen, 
a  broom  1  (tncn  SBefcn  ju  foufcn  ? 

I  will  tell  him  to  buy  one.  3d)  wtU  xf)m  fagen,  txntn  )tt  faufcn. 


It  is. 
Late. 

What  o'clock  is  it  t 


\ 


It  is  three  o'clock. 
It  is  twelve  o'clock. 
It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 
It  is  half  past  one. 

To  be  acquainted  with  (Jo  know). 

To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know) 

a  man. 
Do  you  know  (are  you  acquainted 

with)  this  man  ? 
I  know  him  (am  acquainted  with 

him). 


eg  iff. 

f  me  fpat  if!  eg  ? 

t  OBicmcI  Uf)c  tfl  eg  ? 

(&^  ifl  txcx  Ubr. 

(£g  ifl  itoHif  (^(f  Ubr). 

t  (&$  tit  ein  ^tertet  auf  eing. 

t  Gg  ifl  bra  iBimet  auf  fed)g. 

t  eg  ifl  Ht>  iweu 

Jt  e  n  n  e  n  (governs  the  accus.) 
(Sinen  axenfi^m  fennen** 

^ennen  ®te  blefen  9){ann  ? 

3df  fenne  t^n. 


n 


Sd)  bin  b(fTi*n  bcnStbtat   (See  Les- 
son xvl; 
^bcn  @tc  bicfcn  4but  nStb'tg? 

3d)  bobe  ibn  nSthtg. 
3d)  bin  teffcn  ben6r()tgt. 
^obirn  6t<  ticfi*«  ®clt  nft^id? 
Areyou  in  want  of  this  money  t  6in^  ®ie  ttefc^  (9c(t(g  ben6t()tgt  ? 


I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  yon  want  this  hat  % 

Are  yon  in  want  of  this  hat ! 

I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  you  want  this  money  1 


I  want  it. 

1  am  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  it. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  anything. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  anything. 

Do  yoa  want  money  1 

Are  you  in  want  of  money  1 

I  want  some. 

I  am  in  want  of  some. 

I  do  not  want  any. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any. 


3d)  Wyt  ef  nStbtg. 
3d)  bin  bcffcn  bcnStbi^t. 
3d)  bobr  c«  nid)t  nctbig. 
3d)  bin  tcfjcn  nid)t  beiilJt^tgt 

3d)  I^cSh  ntcbu  n6tf)id. 
^ben  e\t  (9c(b  notbig? 
34  fube  locld^c^  net^tg. 
34  ^U  Mn6  nSt^id. 


>  SOBa<  (obcn  €^te  n8t()tg  ? 


Ohs.  A.  S3enotf)igt  fein*/  muHt  never  be  used  when 
the  noun  is  not  preceded  by  a  iletennlnative  word  like 
the  definite  article,  or  a  possessive  or  demonstrative 
pronoun. 

Whatl  SEBa^? 

What  do  you  want  T 
What  are  yoy  in  want  of  1 

Obs,  B.  All  the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns 
have  been  more  or  less  employed  thus  far,  except  the 
genitive,  which  is  as  follows : 

Of  me — of  thee— of  him.  SRcinfr — iDctncr  —  fritter. 

Of  u»— of  you— of  them.  Unfcr — Qucv  (3()r(nr) — ii)Xft  (for 

all  genders). 

Is  he  in  want  of  me  1  3ft  er  ntcincr  bene t^igt  7 

He  is  in  want  of  yoo.  Gr  if)  ^hr^r  b(n9tf)iat.    (See  Les- 

son XVI.) 

Are  yoa  in  want  of  these  hooks  1  6in^  Gic  (icfcr  9^fid)cr  bcn8t()igt? 

1  am  in  want  of  them.  3d)  bin  tcrfilbcn  bcnethigt. 

Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  1    3fl  et  nieincr  SBrfi^cr  benSrbtgt  ? 

He  is  in  want  of  them.  (Sx  t|l  tbrft  bcn6tt)tQ^    (See  ' 

son  XVI.) 
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VXSBCI8BS.   69 

Will  yoa  do  me  a  favour  1— Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (toai  ffir  cincn)  \ 
•—Will  yon  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  1 — I  will  tell  him 
to  sell  It  you. — Will  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my  large 
rooms  1 — 1  will  tell  them  to  sweep  them. — Will  you  tell  your  son 
to  come  to  my  father  1 — 1  will  tell  him  to  come  to  him. — Have  you 
anjTthing  to  tell  mel — I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the  dative 
before  &e  accus.). — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my  father  1 — I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  your  brothers  wish  to  sell  their 
carriage  1 — They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it. — John  (2i0f)ann) !  art  thou 
there  (^a)  1— Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here  (bo). — Wilt  thou  go  to  my  hatter 
to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  1 — I  will  go  to  him. — Wilt  thou  go  to 
the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  1 — I  will  go  to  him.— Art 
thou  willing  to  go  to  the  market  1 — I  am  willing  to  go  thither. — 
What  has  the  merchant  to  sell ! — He  has  beautiiul  leather  gloves, 
combs,  and  good  cloth  to  selL'^Has  he  any  shirts  to  sell  ? — He 
has  some  to  sell.-^Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses! — He 
wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 

70. 

Is  it  latel — ^It  is  not  late. — What  o'clock  is  iti — ^It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  1-— 
He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will  he  sell  this  or  that 
horise  ?— He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. — Does  he  wish  to  buy 
this  or  that  coati — He  wishes  to  buy  both. — Has  he  one  horse 
more  to  sell  1 — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it.— 
Has  ho  one  carriage  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  not  one  more  carriage 
to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell. — When  will  he  sell 
them! — He  will  sell  them  to-day.^Will  he  sell  them  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening  ! — He  will  sell  them  this  evening.^At 
what  o'clock  ! — At  half  past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  !^ — ^I 
cannot  go  to  him ;  it  is  late. — How  late  is  it ! — ^It  is  midnight. 
— Do  you  wish  to  see  that  man  ! — I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to 
know  him.-^Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers  ! — He 
wishes  to  see  them,  in  order  to  know  them. — Does  he  wish  to  see 
my  horse  ! — He  wishes  to  see  it. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish 
to  see  it! — He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — Where  does  he 
wish  to  see  it ! — He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (ouQ  the  great  square- 
Has  the  Grerman  much  corn  to  sell ! — He  has  but  little  to  sell.— 
What  knives  has  the  merchant  to  sell ! — He  has  ^rood  knives  to 
sell. — How  many  more  knives  has  he  !— He  has  six  more. — Has 
the  Irishman  much  more  wine !— He  has  not  much  more.^Hast 
thou  wiiie  enough  to  drink! — I  have  not  much,  but  enough. — Art 
thou  able  to  drink  much  wine  ! — I  am  able  to  drink  much. — Canst 
thou  drink  some  every  day  ! — I  can  drink  some  every  morninjr  and 
every  evening. — Can  thy  brother  drink  as  much  as  thou! — lie  can 
irink  more  than  I. 


fO 


71. 


Wbat  are  yoa  in  want  oft — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat.^ — ^Are 
f  ou  in  want  of  this  knife  % — 1  am  in  want  of  it. — Do  yon  want 
money  1—[  want  6ome*^Doe8  your  brother  waof  pepper  1 — He 
does  not  want  any. — Does  he  want  some  boots  1 — ^He  does  not 
want  any. — What  does  my  brother  want! — He  wants  nothing. — 
Who  wants  some  sugar  1 — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  anybody 
want  money  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  your  father  want  any- 
thing?— He  wants  nothing. — What  do  I  wanti — Yon  want  no- 
thing.— 4ft  thou  in  want  of  m^  book  1 — I  am  in  want  of  it. — Is 
thy  father  in  want  of  it  1 — H^  is  not  in  want  of  it. — Poes  your 
friend  want  this  stick  1 — He  wants  it. — Does  he  want  these  or 
those  corks  1 — He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — Are  you  in  want 
of  me  % — 1  am  in  want  of  thee. — When  do  yon  want  me  1— At 
present. — W*hat  have  you  to  say  to  mel — I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
thee. — Is  your  son  in  want  of  uat — He  10  in  want  of  you  and 
your  brothers. — Are  you  |n  want  of  my  servants  1 — I  am  in  want 
of  them. — Doe^  any  pn^  WW^  .^7  ^^ o^>!?'  ^ — ^<^  9^^.  wants  him. 


THISTY.FOURTH  LESSON.— t)Ur  IIII&  breteaijflte 

TUB    fRE3£NT« 

There  is  no  distinction  in  German  between :  I  love, 
,do  love  and  am  loving.  All  these  present  tenses  are 
expressed  by :  id)  tie6e,  I  love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and 
second  person  plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative 
mode  are  alike,  an4  terminate  (even  in  most  of  the  ir- 
regular verbs)  in  et  or  t*  The  first  and  third  persons 
plural  in  all  German  verbs  are  like  the  infinitive. 


Tolove*  £icbcn* 

C  love,  C  loves, 

<  do  love,        he  <  does  1. . , 

f  am  loving.  (  is  loving 


•?  do  love,  he     <  does  love,  >  34  (t((e,   nVuMoxtxtbL 
(  am  loving.  (  is  loving,   y 

Thou    J&ove,  you  5  ft ve.      J  ^^'^1^%.  S^* 

(art  loving.  ^       ^  are  loving.  J     bet  or  Ue6t  (©tc  Ueb«n> 

C  love,  i  love,  1 

We      <?  do  love,  they  <  do  love,      SSKrlil6ni/  fitiUUxu 
I  are  loving  (  are  loving*  ) 


Oftf  •  A.    The  letter  e  is  often  rejected  in  the  8eeoi.d 

and  third  persons  singular  and  in  the  second  person 
plnral  of  the  present  tense ;  but  never  in  veros  the 
root  of  which  ends  in  b^  i,  t  ^f  %  or  in  two  or  more 
consonants,  after  which  t  or  ft  could  not  be  distinctly 
pronounced,  as  in :  fenbtn*/  to  send ;  bu  fenbefl^  er  finiM> 
3t^r  fntbet ;  oitnen^  to  set  in  order ;  bu  orbnefl/  er  oibntt^ 
3^r  orbnet/  &c.  On  the  other  hand  this  contraction 
always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in  r  ( n  or  txn, 
as :  fd^metc^n^  to  flatter ;  bn  f^mridKiP/  er  fd)mcid)f Cr,  3^r 
fd)metd)f(r ;  Anbent,  to  alter ;  bu  anberjl,  er  anbert/  3^r  ait# 
bett.    (See  Lesson  XXIV.  the  Infinitive.) 

Towad.  Sraud^cn  (goTernsthe  aocma* 

tire). 

Do  yoa  wuit  your  money  t  SrondKn  CU  3(v  Qklb  7 

I  was*  It.  3d)  t(a«4c  H. 

ToMfmorier.      Orbnriu 

To  tupen*  O  ( f  f  n  ( ti  (o«fina(t«n#  ongmiuutai). 

Do  yoQ  open  the  window  t  OladKn  ^\t  ba<  JcnfliT  auf  7 

I  open  i:.  34  nui^c  c^  ouf. 

06«.  B.  German  verbs  are  generally  not  irregular 
in  the  present  tense,  but  rather  in  the  imperfect  and 
past  participle.  Some,  however,  are  irregular  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  singular;  and  as  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregularities,  we 
shall  always  mark  these  two  persons  whenever  they 
present  any.  Of  those  which  we  have  seen  already, 
the  following  are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular. 

To  ffive :  Qk^cn* : 

Uiou  gtTest    —lie  gires.  ;Du  gi^fl      ^—  cc  gt6t 

To  see :  C$(bni* : 

thoQ  eeest     —he  sees.  )Du  ftcbfi     —  cr  ftc^t 

To  speak :  6pred|^cn* : 

^oQ  epeakest— he  speaks.  jDu  fprtc^  —  cr  fpri^t 

To  take,  to  carry  :   ,  Srogen*  : 

thou  earnest  —he  carries.  ^Dn  tr&gfl     —  cr  trffgt. 

To  wash  :  fSBaf^en* : 

thoQ  washest  — ^he  washes.  iDu  lOfifdKfl  —  cr  waf^t. 

To  hreak :  Scrbrcd^n* : 

thou  breakest — he  breaks.  2)u  ^ct^n^fl —  cr  |cr&rU|t 
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HjT  Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nomina* 
tive,  take  their  place  after  the  verb. 

Do  you  love  him  f  Btebcn  6te  1 1^  n  1 

I  do  love  Asm.  3^  Itcbc  1 1)  n. 

I  do  not  love  him.  3d)  (tebe  \t)n  n  t  c6 1. 

Does   the    servant  swe^  the  Jte^rt  tiv  S3eMent(   ta<   Stmmcr 
room  !  a  u  ^  ? 

Obs.  C.  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imper- 
fect, the  separable  particle  is  always  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence ;  unless  this  begins  with  a  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in 
which  case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb, 
which  then  takes  its  place  at  the  end. 

He  sweeps  it.  iSv  febrt  e<  aai. 

Does  your  father  go  ont  to-day  %  (Scf)t  3bt  !Boter  6eute  ant  1 

He  does  not  go  oat  to-day.  (&t  Qtf^t  ^(utc  ntc^t  autf. 

EZBBCI8B8.   73. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  ?— I  love  him. — Does  your  father  love 
him  1 — He  does  not  love  him. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good  child  I 
— -1  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  1 — I  do  not  love  him. 
—Does  your  father  want  his  servant  1 — He  does  want  him. — Dost 
thou  want  anything  1 — I  want  nothing.— Does  the  servant  open  the 
window  1 — He  does  open  it. — ^Dost  uiou  open  it  1 —  1  do  not  open 
it. — Dost  thou  set  my  books  in  order? — ^I  do  set  them  in  order.— 
Does  the  servant  set  our  boots  or  our  shoes  in  order  ? — He  sets 
(both)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do  our  children  love  us  ?— 
They  do  love  us. — Do  we  love  our  enemies  t — We  do  not  love 
them. — Do  you  want  your  money  ? — I  do  want  it. — ^Do  we  want 
our  carriage  ? — We  do  want  it.-»Are  our  friends  in  want  of  their 
clothes  (.R(tfifefr)1 — ^Theyare  in  want  of  them. — What  do  you  give 
me  1 — I  do  not  give  thee  anything. — Do  you  five  my  brother  the 
book  1 — I  do  give  it  him. — Do  you  give  him  a  nat  ?— I  do  give  him 
one. 

73. 

post  thou  see  anything  1—1  see  nothing. — Do  you  see  my  large 
garden  ? — I  do  see  it. — Does  your  father  see  our  ship  ? — He  does 
not  see  it,  but  we  see  it. — How  many  ships  do  you  see  \ — We  see 
a  good  many ;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — Do  you  give  me 
books?— I  do  give  thee  some. — ^Does  our  father  give  yon  money  % 
—He  does  not  give  us  any. — Does  he  give  you  hats  1 — He  does 
not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many  sailors? — ^We  see  more 
soldiers  (^cr  6c(&at,  plur.  en)  than  sailors. — Do  the  soldiers  see 
many  storehouset  ?— They  see  more  gardens  than  storehouses.-*- 
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Do  the  English  giro  you  good  cakes  ? — ^They  do  gire  us  some  -  - 
Do  70a  give  me  as  mach  wine  as  beer  1 — ^I  gire  thee  as  muck  «/f 
the  one  as  of  the  other.-— Can  yon  give  me  some  more  cakes  I— -I 
can  grive  thee  no  more ;  I  have  not  many  more.— Do  you  gire  me 
the  horse  which  you  have  1—1  do  not  give  yon  that  which  I  have.-^ 
Which  horse  do  you  give  me  1 — I  give  you  that  of  my  brother. 

74. 

Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  1 — I  do  speak  to  him. — ^Does  he 
speak  to  you  ?— -He  does  not  speak  to  me.— Do  your  brothers  speak 
to  you  1 — They  do  speak  to  us. — When  dost  thou  speak  to  thy 
&ther  1 — I  speak  to  him  every  morning  and  every  evening.«^What 
dost  ihou  cany  1 — I  carry  a  book. — Where  dost  thou  carry  it  to  1 — ^I 
carry  it  home. — ^Do  you  wash  your  stockings  ? — I  do  not  wash 
them. — ^Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts  as  stockings  % — He 
washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Hast  thou  many  more 
stockings  to  wash  1 — I  have  not  many  more  to  wash.- How  many 
more  shirts  have  your  friends  to  wash  1 — ^They  have  two  more  to 
wash. — What  does  your  servant  carry  1-— He  carries  a  great  table. 
— What  do  these  men  carry  ! — '^^  carry  our  wooden  chairs.— 
Where  do  they  carry  them  to  1 — ^They  carry  them  into  the  large 
room  of  our  brothers. — Do  your  brothers  wash  their  stockings  or 
ours  ? — They  neither  wash  yours  nor  theirs ;  they  wash  those  o 
their  children. 

76. 

Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass  ? — No,  Sir,  I  do  not  bredc  it. — ^Do 
the  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  % — ^They  do  break  them. 
—Who  tears  your  books  1 — ^The  young  man  tears  them.— Do  yon 
not  tear  them  1 — I  do  not  tear  them^ — uo  the  soldiers  cut  trees  I — 
They  do  cut  some.^ — ^Do  you  buy  as  many  hats  as  gloves  1 — ^I  buy 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — ^Does  your  brother  buy  any 
bread  1 — He  is  obliged  to  buy  some;  he  is  hungry. — ^Do  oui 
brothers  buy  any  wine  t— 'They  are  obliged  to  buy  some ;  they  are 
thirsty .-*Do  you  break  anything — We  do  not  break  anything.-^ 
Who  breaks  our  chairs  1-^Nobody  breaks  them* — Dost  thou  buy 
Anything  1 — ^I  do  not  buy  anything. — Who  keeps  (takes  care  oQ 
our  money  1 — My  father  keeps  it. — Do  your  brothers  take  care  of 
my  books  I^They  do  take  care  of  them. — Dost  thou  take  care  of 
anything  1 — ^I  do  not  take  care  of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  t — ^He  does  mend  them.-^Wliat 
dost  thou  write? — I  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  dost  thou  write  a 
letter  1 — ^To  my  father — When  does  thy  brother  write  his  letters  t 
•^He  writes  them  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  dost 
Uiou  now.<^I  do  nothing. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the  the- 
atre 1— At  a  quarter  past  seven. — What  o'clock  is  it  now  t — ^It 
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wants  a  qaarter  to  six.— At  what  o*clock  does  yonr  cook  go  to  the 
market  1— He  goes  there  at  five  o'clock  (put  babiit  to  the  end).— 
Does  he  go  thither  in  the  evening  1 — No,  he  goes  thither  in  the 
morning*— Do  yon  go  any  whither  1 — I  eo  no  whither;  hut  my 
brothers  go  into  the  ^rden. — Dost  thou  drink  anything  1 — ^I  drink 
nothing ;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good  wine  and  good  beer.— Do  you 
send  me  one  more  book  1 — ^I  do  not  send  you  one  more.<^Are  you 
answering  his  letter  1 — I  am  answering  it. — Does  he  answer  thine  1 
— He  does  answer  it. — ^What  do  you  say  1 — ^I  say  nothing. — Must 
I  give  him  money  to  remain  here  1 — ^You  must  give  him  some  to 
go  out. — Is  this  man  selling  anything  1 — He  is  selling  good  cakes. 
—What  do  you  selU — ^I  sell  nothing;  but  my  friends  sell  nails, 
knives,  and  horsepshoes.- What  does  the  man  say  1 — He  says  no- 
thing.— What  art  thou  looking  for  1 — I  am  not  looking  for  any- 
thing. 

%*  We  ifaoiild  fill  volumM,  wero  we  to  give  all  the  exercim  that  are  appUca  - 
ble  to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very  easUy  compose  by  them- 
selves. We  shall  therefore  merely  repeat  what  we  have  ajready  mentioned 
at  the  commencement :  pupils  who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose 
a  great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given ;  bat  they  must  pronounce 
them  alood.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
fluentlj. 


THIRTY.FIFTH  LESSON.  —  iRftnf  mi  breiaaififlte 

Ctriian. 


The  pain, 
the  tooth, 
the  ear, 

the  neck, 
the  ache, 
the  evil, 


bet  6d)m<ti ; 

ber  3fll)n ; 

bo6  Z>ht  (is  not  softened  and 

takes  en  in  the  plor.) ; 
Uv  4c>c(« ; 
ba^aSkb  (plur.  cti'); 


Sore  (ill,  wicked)*    fBifi. 
Bad-  6d)(tmm« 

JEviljill.  UcbcC. 


Have  you  a  sore  finger  ? 

I  have  a  sore  finger. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot  1 

He  has  a  sore  eye. 

We  have  sore  eyes. 


^aUn  @te  ctncn  tHifen  }S'w&^  ? 
3(b  hdbc  eincn  6cfen  ^tn^er. 
^at  3f)c  SBnibcc  ctnen  b9f<n  Jfufl 
(&t  f)at  ein  tUfei  UnQt. 
SBtt  ^oOcn  bofe  3(ugen. 


•  ^9i  fBki,  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  the  pangs  oC 
childbirth. 


M 

The  hMMl-oehe,  M  itei^fiiMft  f 

the  tooth-ache,  ta^  da^niocb ; 

the  ear-ache,  ta^  DinrititDcl)  \ 

a  sore  throat,  Jfyaiiwch  ; 

a  pain  in  one's  baek  dtfidenfdynicr). 

He  has  the  head-ache.  (Sr  hot  Jtcpffff^mrrjciu 

I  hare  the  tooth-ache.  Sd)  l)ab€  3a^fd)mer|eiu 

The  elbow,  bet  (S^dbegcn ; 

the  back,  bcr  fRMan  ; 

the  knee,  ba6  Jtnitf.<* 

To  bring-.  0  r  t  ti  9  c  n  *• 

Tojind.  ginbcn*. 

That  which  {what),       fB»o«  (ba^icmgc  wcf^c^i,  ba$  wcf< 

d)(0* 

06«.  ^.  9Ba^  is  often  used  instead  of  ba^jenrae^  toeU 
(^  or  ba^^  toeldfe^^  that  which.     (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 

Do  yon  find  what  yon  are  look-  Jinten  &U,  mai  @ic  fud)cn  1 

inff  for  1 
I  fina  what  I  am  looking  for.       3ch  fintc,  wa^  id)  fud)C. 
He  does  not  find  what  he  is  look-  (£t  ftittct  nid)t^  toai  cr  fucbt. 

inff  for. 
We  find  what  we  are  looking  for.  $Bir  ftnben^  roo^  mtr  fud)cn« 
1  have  what  I  want.  ^d)  fjabc,  nni^  tcb  braucbc* 

I  mend  what  you  mend.  2kb  bcffcrc  au^,  wcki  @i(  au^bcf^ 

fern. 

06«.  B.  As  the  second  member  of  this  phrase  be- 
gins with  a  relative  pronoun,  the  particle  au^  is  not 
separated  from  its  verb  which  is  removed  to  the  end. 
(See  Obs,  C  Lesson  XXXIV.  and  rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLVn.) 

Toread  {thou  readest^  he  reads).  Scfcn*    (bu    (icfcfl,   er   (tefct  or 

To  stttdy.  6 1  u  b  t  r  e  n  • 

To  learn,  0  (  r  n  c  n . 

Ohs.  C.  The  particle  )  u  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive joined  to  the  verb  (enten^  to  learn.  (See  Lesson 
XL.    Ex. 

k  Compound  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  component  which  exprosses 
the  fundamental  or  ^neral  idea. 

e  ^d)mrr},  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.  In  compound  words,  ^eb  is  em- 
ploired  in  the  singular,  and  €d)mrr$  in  the  plural,  thus:  3(f^  ^abr  Jtopfkoe^, 
and :  3(^  babe  Jtopffc^mr r^cn,  I  have  the  head-ache. 

<  ^a0  Jtnte,  the  knee,  does  not  take  an  |uldit|oiu4  c  in  the  plqral  aqd  is  a9> 
TeftbelMi  pronounced  as  if  it  did> 
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I  learn  to  read.  f  3A  Itxnt  tefen. 

lie  learns  to  write.  f  ^  f^'^nt  fcbrcibou 

French*  fran<)5fif4)  (an  adjeetire*)  ; 

Engrlish,  cnglil'd) ; 

Germany  t(utfd). 

Do  yon  learn  German  t  8crncn  @te  bcutfc^  ?  ' 

I  ilo  learn  it.  3d)  Icrntf  c^. 

I  do  not  learn  it.  34  (^nic  cd  ni^t 

BXKRC18K9.      77. 

Where  is  your  father  !— He  is  at  home. — Does  he  not  go  out 
He  is  not  able  to  go  out ;  he  has  the  head-ache.— Hast  thou  the 
head-ache  1 — 1  ha^e  not  the  head-ache,  but  the  ear-ache.^What 
day  of  the  month  is  it  (Den  wimclden  babcn  toxx.  Lesson  XXI)  to- 
day 1 — It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. — What  day  of  the  month  is  (S)n 
wtfvtdffe  ift)  to-morrow  T — ^To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth.^ What 
teeth  have  you?— I  have  good  teeth.— What  teeth  has  your  bro- 
tlier? — He  has  bad  teeth. — Has  the  Englishman  the  tooth-ache  T— 
He  has  not  the  tooth-ache ;  he  has  a  sore  eye. — Has  the  Italian  a 
sore  eye  1 — He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but  a  sore  foot.— Have  I  a  sore 
finger? — You  have  no  sore  finger,  but  a  sore  knee. — Will  you  cut 
me  some  bread  ? — I  cannot  cut  you  any  ;  1  have  sore  fingers.— 
Will  anybody  cut  me  some  cheese  ? — Nobody  will  cut  you  any.— 
Are  you  looking  for  any  one  ? — I  am  not  lodking  for  any  one- 
Has  any  one  the  ear-ache  ? — No  one  has  the  ear-ache. — What  is 
the  painter  looking  for? — He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — Whom 
are  you  looking  for  ? — I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Who  is  look- 
ing for  me  ? — No  one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou 
art  looking  for  ? — I  do  find  what  1  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain 
does  not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 

Who  has  a  sore  throat  ?— We  have  sore  throats.— Has  any  one 
sore  eyes  ? — The  Germans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor  make 
my  coat  ? — He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his  back.^Does 
the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  ?— He  is  unable  (fann  ntd)t}  to  make 
them ;  he  has  sore  elbows. — Does  the  merchant  bring  us  beautiful 
purses  (t(r  VBi*utd)  ?— He  cannot  fo  out ;  he  has  sore  feet. — ^Does 
the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella  which  he  is  looking  for  ?— He  does 
find  it. — Do  the  butchers  find  the  sheep  which  they  are  looking  for  ? 
— ^They  do  find  them. — Does  the  tailor  find  his  thimble  ? — He  does 
not  find  it. — Dost  thou  find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for?— 
I  do  not  find  it. — Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for  ? — We  do 
not  find  what  we  are  looking  for.— What  is  the  nobleman  doing? 
—He  does  what  yon  are  doing.— What  is  he  doing  in  his  room^ 
He  is  reading. 

•  Derived  from  bet  Srattjofr,  the  Frenohmin. 
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79. 


Art  thon  reading  1 — ^I  am  not  reading. — Do  the  sons  of  the  noble- 
men study? — ^They  do  study.— What  are  they  studvinff  1— They 
are  studying  German.— Art  thou  studying  English  f — I  hare  no 
time  to  study  it. — Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or  that  ship  1— 
They  are  looking  for  both. — ^Is  the  servant  lookinff  for  this  or  that 
broom  1 — He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that. — AVho  is  learning 
German  1 — ^The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those  of  the  noblemen  are 
learning  it.— When  does  your  friend  study  French? — He  studies 
it  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  study  it  ? — He  studies 
it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it  every  day  1 — He  studies  it 
eveiy  morning  and  every  evening. — ^What  are  the  children  of  the 
carpenter  doing  ? — ^They  are  reading. — Are  they  reading  German  I 
— They  are  reeling  French ;  but  we  are  reading  En^ish. — ^What 
books  does  your  son  read  ? — He  reads  good  books.— Does  he  read 
German  books? — ^He  reads  French  books. — What  book  do  you 
read  ? — I  read  a  German  book. — ^Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  chil- 
dren ?— I  read  more  than  they. — ^Does  your  father  read  the  book 
which  I  read  ?— He  does  not  read  that  which  you  read,  but  that 
which  I  read. — ^Does  he  read  as  much  as  I  ? — He  reads  less  than 
you,  but  he  learns  more  than  you. — Do  you  lend  me  a  book  ?— I  do 
lend  you  one.— Do  your  friends  lend  you  any  books  ?-«They  do  lend 
me  some. 


THIRTT-SKTH  LESSON.— 0eci)0  tXVJt  brei06ijl^ 

ttziion. 

Spanish,  rponifc^  (an  adjectlTe  *)• 

The  termination  S^  serves  to  form  adjectives  of  the 
names  of  nations.    Thus : 


Italian, 

itartenif(( ; 

Polish, 

pclnifd) ; 

Russian, 

tufTtfd) ; 

Latin, 

(Qtetntfcib ; 

Greek, 

9ricd)tfcb ; 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

oraOtft^ ; 

Syrian,  Syriac, 

f9ttf*« 

The  Pole, 

htv  9o(e ; 

the  Roman, 

tec  SRHmct ; 

the  Greek, 

bcr  ®ried)i ; 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

bet  Utabm ) 

the  Syrian, 

ber  e^rer. 

•  Derived  from  ^pwitn,  Spain* 


#7 


Atb  yoQ  a  Feenchnmnf 

No,  Sir,  I  am  a  German. 

Is  he  a  tailor  1 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

He  is  a  fool. 

To  toishf  to  desire. 

The  fool, 

the  mouth, 

the  memory, 
Haye  you  a  ffood  memory  1 
He  has  a  litUe  mouth. 
Your  brother  has  blue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  morn- 
ing 1 

I  wish  you  a  good  eremng. 

Blue, 
black, 

Instead  of. 

To  play. 

To  listen^  to  hear. 

Instead  of  listening. 
Do  you  play  instead  of  studying? 
I  study  instead  of  playing. 
That  man  speaks  inataad  of  list- 
ening. 


eiab  eii  fin  Sfranioft  1 

9{ctn^  tnein  ^ttv,  \i^  hxn  dn  Dittti 

f*cr. 
3R  er  ein  ei^ntxttt  7 
Sttin,  tx  if}  cin  ^u^ma^ct; 
<Sr  tfl  (in  9Zarr. 

aBfinfc^cn. 

bet  Slatr  (gen.  «i); 
Uv  g}2unb  (has  no  plur.)  ; 
ta6  ®«bdc^tni$  (plur.  c). 
^htti  6ie  (in  ^ute^  Oebdc^if  I 
(Sr  M  «tiun  Hnntn  SRunb. 
Sht  $»xuUt  batbUiue  Xugni* 
$Bfinfd>en  €^i€   mtr   dncn   gntcti 
9)lorg(n  7 

3A  wttnfitK  Sbiun  cincti  ontm 
Xbcnb. 

(fau; 
((^mora. 

2Cnf(att  |u. 

6ptc(em 

|>6rciu 

f  2(nftatt  ^tt  Mreti. 
t  @ptc((n  6t(/  onflatt  gu  ftuMrcn  ? 
t  2M)  flutire,  anflatt  }u  fptclen. 
t  #Di(fec  SKonn  fprid^t/  anfiott  )» 
t)jir(n. 

2Cn()Sten  (an^u^Sren^  governs 
the  accusative). 

3uMc€n  QujubSreti/  govenw 
the  dative). 

C  3<ft  Mte  ifin  om 
cSd)  bSreibnuu* 
To  listen  to  flome  one  x>r  some-    2Cuf  3emanbcn  tttt  (txoat  ^xttu 
•thing. 

That  ufhieh.  )D«^/ nooi. 

{^6rcn  @t(  auf  bo^^  wai  S^ncn  bcc 
gojonn  [09!? 
^cren  6te  ouf  ba^,  wa<  bo;  aXonti 
Sbncn  fagt? 
I  do  listen  to  it.  3c^  ffiv^  barauf.'* 


To  listen  to. 


I  listen  to  him. 


b  fla^Sicit  takfla  the  penon  in  the  accontlTe,  and  {tt^Sren  in  the  dative. 
They  never  relate  to  a  tmng ;  but  ((rot  auf  itanda  either  with  the  penon  or 
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He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him.        (5c  ^rt  auf  Uii,  w4  i4  il^m  |h9e. 


To  correct. 

To  take  off  (es  the  hat). 
To  take  off  (as  clothes). 
To  take  away. 

To  take. 

Thoo  take8t,-^he  takes.  * 
Thoa  Ukest  off  thy  hat. 
Do  you  take  off  yoar  boots  1 
We  take  off  oar  coats. 
Who  takes  avay  the  chairs  1 
The  servant  takes  them  away. 


^ttht\\tvn,  tttxiQixtfu 
2C6neI)mcn*  (obguncbmcn). 
Htxii'xthtn*  (0U6JU  jt(()(n). 
flBcgne^mcn*. 

S>VL  ntinnifi,  —  cr  ntmmt. 
IDu  ninmifl  iDcincn  put  ah. 
Sii'drn  ®te  ^hu  Sttcfdn  ani  t 
fEBtr  i^thtn  unfcre  9lo(ftf  qu^ 
SB<t  ntmmt  tic  ®rU()(e  n)%*9 1 
>Dec  iBctienU  ntmmt  |te  rocg. 


EXERCISES.  80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  ! — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who  speaks 
Polish  ? — My  brother  speaks  Polish.— Do  our  neighbours  speak 
Russian  ?-»They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do  you  speak 
Arabic  1 — No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knife  have  yon  I 
—1  have  an  English  knife. — ^What  money  have  you  there  1 — Is  it 
Italian  or  Spanish  money  1 — ^It  is  Russian  money. — Have  you  an 
Italian  Jiat  ? — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you  a  German  ?— 
No,  I  am  an  Englishman.— *Art  thou  a  Greek  1 — No,  I  am  a  Span- 
iard. — Are  these  men  Poles  1 — No,  they  are  Russians.— Do  the 
Russians  speak  Polish  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic. — Is  your  brother  a  merchant  1 — No,  he  is  a 
joiner. — ^Are  these  men  merchants  1 — No,  they  are  carpenters. — 
Are  we  boatmen  % — No,  we  are  shoemakers. — Art  thou  a  fool  ? — I 
am  not  a  fool. — What  is  that  man  1 — He  is  a  tailor. — Do  you  wish 
me  anything? — I  wish  you  a  good  morning. — What  does  the  younff 
man  wish  me?— He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. — Whither  must  I 
go  ? — ^Thou  must  go  to  our  friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day  (Sag)* 
—Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  t 
—They  come  to  you  in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes  ? — ^He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  ? — I  have  a  bad  memory,  but 
much  courae;e  to  learn  German. — What  dost  thou  (do)  instead  of 
playing? — l  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  instead  of 
writing? — ^I  write  instead  of  learning  — What  does  the  son  of  our 
bailiff  (do)  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  t^oing  into  the 
field.— -Do  the  children  of  onr  neighbours  read  ? — ^They  write  in- 
stead of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)  ? — He  makes  a  fire 

the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative.  Ex.  3c6  ^5te  i^n  an,  or  t(^  ^5« 
re  iktti  }u,  1  listen  to  him;  but  i^  Iftvt  auf  ba<,  ti>a<  Sie  mir  fagot,  I  lisien  to 
"vhat  you  ara  telling  me. 


^ 


'  instead  of  poing  to  the  market. — Does  your  father  sell  his  oz  f— « 
He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. — Do  the  physicians 
go  oat?*-They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going  out. — At 
what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you  % — He  comes  every 
morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study 
Enfflish  1 — He  studies  Greek  instead  of  studying  English. — Does 
the  Dutcher  kill  oxen  1 — He  kills  sheep  instead  of  kifling  oxen.— 
Do  you  listen  to  me  ? — I  do  listen  to  you. — Does  your  brother  listen 
to  me  1 — He  speaks  instead  of  listening  to  you. — Do  you  listen  to 
what  1  am  telling  you  ? — 1  do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 

83. 

Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  ? — ^He  does  listen 
to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what  we  tell  them  I 
-—They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy  brother  tells 
thee  1 — I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  1 — I  am  going  to 
the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the  theatre. — ^Are  you  willing  to 
listen  to  me  1 — I  am  willing  to  listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot ;  I  have 
the  ear-ache. — Does  thy  father  correct  my  notes  or  thine  ? — He 
corrects  neither  yours  nor  mine. — Which  notes  does  he  correct  1— 
~~e  corrects  those  which  be  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you 
tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  iL — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order 
to  speak  to  my  father  1—1  do  take  it  on  in  order  to  speak  to  him.— 
Does  thy  brother  listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  1 — He  does 
list«n  to  it.<— Does  our  servant  go  for  some  beer  1 — He  goes  for 
some  vinegar  instead  of  cooing  for  some  beer. — Do  you  correct  my 
letter  ? — I  do  not  correct  it ;  I  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  servant 
take  off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  a  fire  1 — He  does  take  it  off.-^ 
Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  ? — I  do 
take  them  off  in  order  to  give  you  some. — Does  he  take  off  his 
9hoes  in  order  to  go  to  your  house  1 — He  does  not  take  them  off.— 
Who  takes  away  the  tables  and  chairs  1 — 'T\\e  servants  take  them 
fiway.^Will  you  take  away  this  glass  ?— I  have  no  mind  to  take  it 
•iway. — Is  he  wrong  to  take  off  his  boots  1 — He  is  right  to  take 
ihem  off. — Dost  thou  take  away  anything! — I  do  not  take  away 
ioything.*-Does  anybody  take  off  his  hat  % — Nobody  takes  it  off. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— Sieben  tinb 
breissigste  £ection. 

Wet  {moist).  9?  a  6  (an  adjective). 

To  wet  {to  moisten).      9{  a  6  m  a  d)  c  n  (ncscn). 

To  show.  Bi'tc^cn,  weifcn*  (govern  the 

dative'). 

■  3^9^  expremea  the  nirre  act  of  showing;;  isetfrn  implies  ehowing  with 
iutmetioo,  and  ti  derived  liom  the  woid :  ^tc  )2Bctfei  the  msnoer. 
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To /e/ «M  (expose  to  sight).  Clebcn  (affin  (goTe roa  fhf  fif- 

cosative). 

Do  you  let  me  see  your  gold  Oaffcn  @tc  mt(^  3hxt  golbcncti  S^ffn* 

ribbons  ?  ber  fcben  1 

I  do  let  yoa  see  them.  2ld)  (affe  €t(  ttefc(6en  fc^en* 

Brandy,  JBraiTnttocln  (masc.) ; 

tobacco,  Sabaf  (masc.) ; 

tobacco  (for  smoking),   92aud)tobaf ; 

snuff,  ®d)nupfta6of ;  i 

cider,  Cibcr  (masc.) ; 

meal  (floor),  Wlthi  (neuU)  ; 

apples,  2((p^r(  (ipfcl)  (plar.  of  ^tt  TCpfW). 

The  gardener,  htt  ®axtnct  \ 

the  cousin,  bcc  fitter  ; 

the  brother-in-law,  ttv  Scbtoagctr ; 

the  handkerchief,  ba^  Sud) ; 

the  pocket  handkerchief,  tai  €d)nupfhl(( ; 

the  valet,  senrant,  bcr  iDicner,  bcc  ^nc^t^ 

Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in-  ^o(cn  &U  S^cctl  Gc^woget  ? 

law  1 
I  do  go  for  him.  Sd^  f^t  t^n. 

Ta  tn^tffMf  (<o  think).     ®ebenfcn. 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  ©cbenfcn  &tt  UuU  Ithtnt  aof  bm 

this  evening  ?  SBaU  ju  gchen  1 

1  do  intend  to  go  thither.  3d)  gebcnfe  btn^uqefien.    (See  Obs* 

A.  Lesson  XXVII.) 

To  know.  SB  i  f  f « n  •  (Wnncn*). 

I  know  — he  knows.  3c6  toM     —  tv  lOfifiL 

We  know       — they  know.  ®ir  wiffen  —  fie  wtffen* 

Thou  knowest — ^you  know.  )Du  loci^t    —  3^^  toif[tt  (&t  »# 

fen). 

Do  you  know  German  t  Jt9nnen  &\t  beutf4  f 

I  do  know  it.  3cb  ^^nn  c& 

Do    you    know    how    to    read  "^ 

French  !  S- JtSnnen  @ie  ftonjSfift^  (cfcn  I 

Can  you  read  French  1  3 

b  Wiener  generally  means  servant ;  hence :  btr  ^ammerbienet,  the  vmlet  da 
chambre ;  brr  Stit^tnbitntt,  the  church-minister,  clervyraan ;  Jhirc^t  points 
out  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude,  hence :  ber  ^au0rnrd>t  the  menisl  ser- 
vant :bcr  ^taUfnec^t,  the  groom,  the  stableman ;  ber  dititfat^t,  the  jockey. 

c  ^iffen  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thinff,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  it; 
(5nnen  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an  art  or  a  science.  Ex. 
^(t  rotii,  trad  ^tr  faaen  ivoUrn,  I  know,  what  you  wish  to  say.  Qx  fann 
ctuen  beutfd)en  ^rief  fc^rcibcn,  he  knows  how  to  write  a  German  letter.  The 
learner  must  take  care  not  to  confound  iviffrn*,  to  know,  with  f&nnen^  to  be 
able,  and  the  huter  not  with  (tttttcn*,  to  be  aoquainted.  (See  Leoons  XXVIA 
and  XXXin.) 


•1 

Can  yoa  make  a  hail  f 

Do  yoa  know  how  to  maice  a  ^  Jtonnen  &t  finiti  ^ttt  madden  f 

hati  3 

Can  you  come  to  me  to-day  1       Adnnen  Sic  bcutc  |U  mxt  Hmam  7 

To  swim.  @  (^  n)  i  m  m  c  n  *• 

Whither t  where  tot     SB 0 U n  1 
Whither  are  you  going  1  iSe  gc^cn  ^tc  j^tn  \* 

cxsacisEs.    83. 

Do  yon  wish  to  drink  brandy  ?— No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine. — Do 
YOU  sell  brandy  ? — I  do  not  sell  any ;  bat  my  neighbour,  the  mer- 
chant, sells  some. — ^Will  you  fetch  me  some  tobacco! — I  will 
fetch  you  some ;  what  tobacco  do  you  wish  to  have  \ — ^I  wish  to 
have  some  snuff;  but  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have  some 
tobacco  (for  smoking). — Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth  ? — He 
does  not  show  me  any. — Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider  1— -He 
does  go  for  some. — Do  you  want  anything  else  (ncd)  ctiMl^)  1—1 
want  some  flour ;  will  you  send  for  some  (for)  me  1—1  will  send 
for  some  (for)  you. — ^Does  your  friend  buy  apples  % — He  does  buy 
some.— Does  he  buy  handkerchiefs  ? — He  buys  tobacco  instead  ot 
buving  handkerchiefs. — ^Do  you  show  me  anything  1*-I  show  you 
gold  and  silver  clothes.— Whither  does  your  cousin  eo  ?'«--He  goes 
to  the  ball. — Do  you  go  te  llie  ball  1 — I  go  to  the  meatre  instead 
of  going  to  the  ball.— Does  the  gardener  go  into  the  garden  1 — He 
goes  to  the  market  instead  of  goinff  into  the  garden. — Do  you  send 
your  servant  to  the  shoemaker  1—4  send  him  to  the  tailor  instead 
of  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 

64. 

Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father  1 — I  do  go  to  fetch  him. — May 
(itann)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin  1— You  may  ^o  to  fetch  him.— 
Does  your  valef  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for  ? — He  does 
find  him. — ^Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  Siey  are  looking 
for?— They  do  not  find  them.— When  do  you  intend  going  to  the 
ball? — 1  intend  going thUiier  this  evening.^Do  your  cousins  intend 
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wish  to  sell  you  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  me  pocketrhandkerchiefs. — 
Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  1—1  will  not  buy  any. — Dost  thou  know 

'  SBo^in,  ai  above,  may  be  divided  into  two  parti,  the  first  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  bc^;inning  and  the  tecond  at  tbe  end  of  the  tentence.  If  the 
wntenoe  encb  with  a  pan  pBftJwpie  or  an  infinitive,  ^ in  ii  placed  beibre  Ik 


anTthing*  t — ^I  do  not  know  anything'. — ^Whrat  does  thy  cousin  know  t 
^-He  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. — Does  he  know  Geimanl— » 
He  does  not  know  it. — ^Do  you  know  Spanish  ?^i  do  know  it.— 
Do  your  brothers  know  Greek  1— They  do  not  know  it ;  but  they 
intend  to  learn  it. — Do  I  know  English  % — You  do  not  know  it ; 
but  you  intend  to  study  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read 
Italian  1 — ^They  know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  t— I  intend  to  study  Arabic  and 
Syriac. — ^Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know 
it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  how  to  swim,  bat  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin  know 
how  to  make  coats  1 — He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any ;  he  is 
no  tailor. — ^Is  he  a  merchant? — He  is  not  one. — What  is  he  1 — He 
is  a  physician.<p— Whither  are  you  going  1 — I  am  going  into  my 
^  garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener.— What  do  you  wish  to 
tell  him  ? — 1  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the  window  of  his  room.— 
Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  1 — He  does  listen  to  me.^Do 
you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  1— -No,  I  have  a  mind  to  drink  some 
beer ;  have  you  any  ?— I  have  none ;  but  1  will  send  for  some.— 
When  will  you  send  for  some  ?— -Now.— Do  you  send  for  apples  ? 
-—I  do  send  for  some.^Have  you  a  good  deal  of  water  ?— 1  have 
enough  to  wash  my  feet.— Has  your  brother  water  enough  ?— He 
has  only  a  little,  but  enough  to  moisten  his  pocket-handkerchief.-^ 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  1—1  know  how  to  make  some. — Does 
your  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him?<^He  does  listen  to  it.— 
Does  he  know  how  to  swim  I^He  does  not  know  how  to  swim.— 
Where  is  he  going  to? — He  is  going  no  whither;  he  remains  at 
home. 


THIRTT.EIGHTH  LESSON.— Qlcl)t  ttnb  hxciBBisBU 

Htction. 

Theintentian.  jDct  $Berfa(. 

Intended,  ®  c  f  e  n  n  e  n. 

To  intend  OT  to  have  the  intention*  ®cfonnen  fein*. 

I  intend  to  go  thither.  Sd)  6tn  gefcnncn  ()tn)iig(6cn. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it.    SBtr  fini  gcfcnncn  C6  |ii  tbun* 

'©rha(tcn»    (to    receive   any- 
thing sent). 
«n  SBcfcmmcn*  (to  receive  as  a 

To  receive.  V      p^ggent). 

jGntpfangcn*  (to  welcome,  to 
entertain). 


Th«.«eeiv.t-He  receive..   {gUjjg;^.  ^^^^ 

He  receiTes  money.  iSt  bcfemnit  QM^* 

He  obtains  the  preference.  Gr  cr^Alt  ben  4)cr$tt(^ 

He  receiTes  his  friends.  Hit  empf&n^t  feme  jfeunbr* 

Do  you  receive  a  letter  to-day  !  Grtnittcn  €itc  (KUt<  cinen  Sntf  t 

I  receiTe  one  to-morrow.  3^  crl^tte  merg^n  etnciu 

To  guide  (conduct,  take),  ^fflfttcn')  ^ 
To  lead.  Set  ten    3   * 

I  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable.    3(ft  ffiftre  ta$  9fnb  in  bm  6tqlL 

The  preference,  brr  SSor^ug ; 

the  stable,  bet  exaVi ; 

blind,  blinb ; 

sick  (Ul),  franf ; 

poor,  wntu 

To  estingvish.  TiuilUfditn  (t.  act.  and  n.  ir 

To  light*  Vniftnben  (an^)(hiben)» 

To  set  onjlre*  Tinfttdtn  (anjuflArcn). 

Does  he  extingruish  the  candle  )  e9fd)t  er  M  i'xd^t  aui  7 
He  lights  it.  Gc  ^nbct  e^  an. 

To  depart f  to  set  out.     2C  b  r  e  t  f  e  n  (abjutetfen). 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  1   SD^^onn  gcbenf en  6te  ab^uretfen  1 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.       3d)  gebcnfe  mergen  abjuretfen. 

xxBRCisas.  86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  t— They  do  in* 
tend  to  go  thither.— Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  t — I  do  in- 
tend to  j^o  to  him.— Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  t — I  intend  to 
do  nothing.— Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this  eTeningt— I 
do  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening. — Dost  thou  receive 
anything  1—1  receive  money.— From  (iBen)  whom  dost  thou  receive 
some  T— I  receive  some  from  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  cousin* 
—Does  your  son  receive  books  1— He  does  receive  some.— From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  1 — He  receiyes  some  from  me,  from  his 
friends,  and  neighbours.— Does  the  poor  man  (bet  Urmt,  See 
page  34,  Obs.  A.)  receive  money  ? — He  does  receive  some—From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  1 — He  receives  some  from  the  rich.-* 
Dost  thou  receive  wine  1—1  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive 
money  1 — ^You  do  not  receive  any. — Does  your  servant  receive 

•  The  perton*  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See  Pre- 
sent Tense,  Leaaon  XXXIV.) 

k  9ttbmt  expfesies  the  act  of  conducting  only ;  Ictten  meani  to  oondnot 
with  lafety.  Ex.  (SincB  JtranCcn  f&bren»  to  conduct  a  tick  perNn;  em  JCiat^ 
cima  8li»c»  leitci^  to  gaids  a  cfaikl,  a  blind 
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clothe^  (.ftteibet)  1 — He  does  not  leoeiTe  any. — Do  yoa  receire  the 
books  which  oar  friends  receiTe? — We  do  not  receive  the  same 
which  your  friends  receiTe;  but  we  receive  others.— Does  your 
friend  receive  the  letters  Whieh  you  write  to  him  1 — He  does  re- 
ceive them. — Do  you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  yoa  ? — ^I  do 
not  leoeifs  them.-^Does  the  American  receive  as  mach  brandy  as 
cider  1 — He  receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — ^Do  the 
Scotch  receive  as  many  books  ms  letters  1 — ^They  receive  as  many 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preferenoe  1 — He  does  obtain  it. 
—-Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  1 1 — He  receives 
more  than  you. — Does  the  l^renchman  receive  his  letters) — He 
does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  themt-^He  receives 
them  in  the  evening. — When  dost  thou  receive  thy  letters  1 — ^I  re- 
ceive them  in  the  momitag»-^At  what  o'clock  t — At  a  quarter  to 
ten. — Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — ^t  receive  more  of 
them  than  thou. — Dost  thon  receive  any  to-day  1 — ^l  receive  some 
to-day  and  to-morrow.— ^oes  yoar  father  reoeiYe  as  many  friends 
as  ours  (as  our  father)  ? — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than  yours 
(than  your  father). — Does  the  Spaniard  recei^  as  many  <%fienifCB 
as  friends  1 — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do 
you  receive  one  more  crown? — ^I  do  receive  one  more. — Does  your 
son  receive  one  more  book  1< — He  does  receive  one  tnore. — What 
does  the  physician  receive  ?— He  receives  good  tobacco,  good  snuff, 
and  good  pocke^handkerchi^s^— -Does  be  receive  brandy ''—He 
does  receive  some. 

Sd. 

Ibom  your  servant  receive  shirts? — ^He  does  receive  some.-^Does 
he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  1 — He  receives  quite 
as  many  of  them. — ^Do  you  receive  anything  to-day  ? — ^I  receive 
something  every  day. — JDost  thou  conduct  anybody? — ^I  condticit 
nobody. — Whom  do  you  guide  1—1  guide  my  son. — W  here  ate  yoti 
cooducUng  him  to  ? — I  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to  wish  them  )i 
good  morning. — What  is  your  son? — He  is  a  physician. — ^Does 
your  servant  guide  any  one  ?— He  guides  my  chila. — Whom  (^en) 
must  I  guide? — ^Thou  must  guide  the  blind.  (Page  34,  Obs. 
A*)— Must  be  conduct  the  sick  person  ? — He  must  conduct  him.— 
Whither  must  he  conduct  him  ? — He  must  couduct  him  home.—- 
Whither  is  he  leading  your  horse  ?-^He  is  leading  it  into  the 
stable. — Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or  the  blind  roan  ?— ^  guide  both. 
— When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  ? — ^He  intends  to  depait 
this  morning. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half  past  one. — Does  he  not 
wish  to  remain  here  ? — He  does  not  (Sr  win  nid^t). — Do  yon  intend 
to  ffo  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ?«-^  intend  to  go  there  to-morrow. 
-^^  you  depaft  to-day  ? — ^I  depart  iiaw.-«-Wbeii  do  ysu  iaCeiid  t» 
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write  to  your  firiends  1 — I  intend  to  write  to  them  to«day. — Do  joutt 
friends  answer  your  letters  t — ^They  do  answer  them. — Do  yon  ex* 
tittioiieh  the  firet—I  do  not  extinguish  it — Does  year  servant  light 
the  candle  t — He  does  light  it.^*Doe8  this  man  intend  to  set  your 
Wbaehouse  on  fire  1— He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (aniuflcden). 


TBORTY^NINTH  LESSON.  —  ]bi^eim   nnb  breLsBigste 


COMPAEISON  OP  AdJECTIYES. 


The  comparative  is  farmed  by  adding  e  r  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  fl*  to  the  simple  a4jective« 
Examples : 

Posit.        Com'.      Superl. 


Handsome — ^handsomer — 

handsomest. 
Small — smaller — smallest. 
Wild — ^wilder — ^wildest. 


Stem    —  ffeiner  —  fleinll. 
SBSitt    —  ipitter  —  toifbcft. 


Obs.  A.    Comparative  and  superlative   adjectives 
are  declined  like  the  positive.    Examples : 

COMPARATIVB. 

^N.  ber  fd^nere     bo^  fijbntte  fBudj. 

6.  be^  fd)oneren    be^  fc^dtteren  SSuc^etf • 

D.  bnn  fc^dneren  bem  fc^oneren  SBuc^. 

5Ctfd)e, 
A.  ben  fd^eren  bo^  fifinttt^  ^udj. 

»fd>. 


The  handsomer 
table,  the  hand-^ 
somer  book,  &c. 


»  In  the  luperiative,  fi  ia  sometime*  pivceded  by  e  whan  the  pronanoiaticm 
roquirea  it,  as :  fUf,  sweet,  fn^efl ;  f^U^t,  bad,  f^tfi^tefL  In  the  wordarof, 
great, the  superlative  gro^efl,  is  contracted  into  ^x\%t,  as:  bar  gr5$tc  mdvn, 
toe  ereaiast  man. 

b  The  letter  t,  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  r  in  the  comfiara* 
tive,  is  often  omi<ted  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  thus  instead  of:  ber,  b<t<  f(^(« 
nerr,  be«  f(^5nercn,  bem  fAbntxzn,  we  say :  ber,  bal  fc^Snrr,  bel  fc^ditctn,  boB 
f^bnertt,  See.    (See  06t.  Lesson  XDL) 


The     smallest 
hat,  the  smal-  < 
lest  booky  &c« 


SuFERL^lTIVE. 

MaKmliiM.  Neater. 

N.  ber  f(emfle  ba^  Hruifle  tBuc^* 

G.  be^  nrinRen  be^  nemflen  ^ndfti. 

D.  bem  fleittflett  bent  ncinflen  Sm^e* 

ipute, 

A.  ben  Heinflen  ba€  Heinfle  93u(^« 

ipnr. 


Ob$*  B,  The  radical  vowels  a,  o^  n^  are  softened 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative  into  a,  5/  u.^ 
Examples : 

Posrr.      CoMP.       Superl. 


Old,  &c. 
pious,  &c. 
young,  &c. 


alt         fitter        fitted, 
fromnt    frommer   frommft. 
jwng       iunger      junglh 


Oft*.  C.  The  following  adjectives,  which  are  also 
used  as  adverbs,  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives. 

PosmvE.  CoMP. 

©alb,  eber, 

berorbo^  hatbige^  ebere. 


Soon, 


WUlingly, !  ®!^'  "'^' 


Good, 
High, 


I  ber  or  bad  Kebe,  Kebere, 

(  ®ut,  beflcr, 

I  ber  or  bad  gnte,  befjere, 

( ipod),'  l)6ber, 

I  ber  or  bad  ^^e,  ^t^ere. 


Superlative. 

etjtfl  (am  e^effen**) 

ebefte. 

Itebfl  (ant  lieSflen) ; 

riebfle. 

befl  (am  beflen) ; 

befle. 

I)6*ft  (am  ^6c;^flen)j 


«  On  the  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowela  a,  o,  n  In  the 
oompuiitive  and  saperlative.see  06t.  D  hereafter. 

•I  When  an  adjective  ii  used  in  the  superlative  degree  adverbially,  it  if 
combine  i  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  of  the  preposi- 
tions, at .  auf,  ^u,  in,  as :  am  wentqfien,  tlie  least ;  attf<  h'^\tt,  at  the  mo!«t ;  ^nm 
(tRtn,  ft  r  the  best ;  tm  mtnbfflcn,  at  leasL  Hence  the  adverbs :  fd)5nftenl, 
in  the  haiidsoniest  manner ;  htfttni,  in  the  b^-^st  manner ;  ^6(&fienf,  at  tlie 
most;  Hiidbflen^,  next  time ;  tDeniqflrnf,  at  least,  &c. 

•  In  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  bo^,  not  ^0(^,  is  used  as 
an  adjective  before  a  noun ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun,  the  positive  i» 
I)04t.  Ex.  ^er  bohc  ^anm,  the  high  tree ;  bcc  ^5^erc  ^anm,  the  higher  treo  | 
bot  biefcr  Qoum  tft  ^oc^,  this  tree  is  high. 
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Near, 
Mnch, 


PosrnvB. 

(  ber  or  tai  mi)e, 
I  ber  or  ba^  Me, 


This  book  is  small,  that  is  smal^ 
ler,  and  this  is  the  smallest  of 
all. 

This  hat  is  large,  bat  that  is 
larger. 

Is  your  book  as  large  as  minel 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 

Not  so  large. 

Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

good '  as  ours  1 
They  are  better  than  ours. 

Whose  f 
Itis. 

Whose  hat  is  this  1 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest  1 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer, 
yours  or  mine  t 

Good,  gentle,  pretty, 

light,  easy, 

heavy,  difficult, 

great,  grand  (big,  large), 

long, 

short, 

round, 

rich. 


COMP.  SUPERLATIVB. 

nHftt,  nac()fl  {am  itad^flnt); 

na^ere,  ndcf)(ie* 

mtijx,  meifi  {am  meiflen)  $ 

ute^re^  uteifle. 

S^tefe^  SBudb  tfl  ftctn,  [tati  ifl  ffeb 
nor,  unb  ticfc^  bier  ifl  am  ftein* 
flcn  (bo^  f((inf!0  wa  alien. 

jDicfet  4}ut  ifl  gtcp,  ollctn  icnev  ifl 
grSftcr. 

Sfl  3f)r  Sud^  fo  grep  wtc  ba<  mcU 
ntqe? 

e«  tft  ntd)t  fo  grcg  aM  lai  S^tigc 

66  ifl  greptc  oXi  ta6  3()rige. 

Glnb  btc  Jtinbet  unfete^  Sto^Satt 

fc  arttg  mie  bte  unfrtgcn  ? 
6tc  flnb  ortigcr  M  Ixt  unfrtgetu 

KB  ( rr<  n  ?  I  (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 
66  ifl. 

llBefTen  ^ut  tflMl 
66  ifl  bet  |)ut  metnf6  SBrubcti. 
66  ifl  nicinc6  2Bruber6« 
66  ifl  metne6  93tuber6  ^ut« 
fiBcffen  put  ifl  bcv  fd)en^c  ? 
IDcr  metnc6  iBQtcr6  ifl  bcr  f^dnflc 
flBelTcn  SSanb  ifl  fd)5nrt,  ba6  3^tU 
ge  obcv  ba6  mctnige  1 

ortig; 
trtd)t ; 
|d)io(r; 

long; 

runb; 
teicb* 


Ohs.  D.    The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  ra- 
dical vowels  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  are: 
Ist,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong 

f  In  thii  phrase  the  word  ar  ti  a  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  English 
word  good;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  instance :  be  good !  fci  artigl 
a  good  child,  (in  attigcl  ^tnb. 

f  The  word  which  answers  the  question  tocffftt?  is  always  pat  in  the  §stA 
ttveoaso. 

5 
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to  the  primitive^  word,  as:  banfbar,  grateful;  fc^ltlb%^ 
culpable ;  bo^^aft,  malicious.  Ex.  artig,  pretty ;  arttgcr, 
prettier ;  avtiQ%  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  labenb, refreshing ;  gelobt  praised; 
tobenb/  furious ;  fud)enb^  seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as:  genaU/ 
exact ;  faul,  lazy ;  Matt,  blue ;  grau,  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  e  r,  as  tap^r,  valiant,  &c. 

5th,  The  following : 


f far,  clear ; 
tncipip,  tight; 
iaf)n\,  lame ; 
M,  loose ; 
matt/  wearied ; 
mcrfi;  brittle ; 
mdt,  naked ; 
platt,flat; 
plump,  clumsy ; 
xcl),  raw; 
Hint,  round  ; 


fonft/  gentle ; 
fatt,  satisfied ; 
fd)(atf/  Black ; 
fc^Ianf/  slender ; 
flarr,  numb ; 
floli/  proud  ; 
ftroff,  stiflf ; 
f!umui/  dumb ; 
tcH^  mad ; 
ocU,  full ; 
ja^ui/  tame. 


SBIaP,  pale; 
(unt/  variegated ; 
fabt/  fallow ; 
fcil\d),  false ; 
fcob/  joyful ; 
Qtxati,  straigrht; 
gefunb,  healUiy ; 
olQtt^  smooth ; 
loehi,  hollow ; 
be(b/  kind ; 
ia\)\,  bald ; 
tatQ,  stingy ; 

Obs,  E.  In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  a] 
ways  relative,  and  to  express  the  absolute  superlative 
we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the  adverbs:  fe^r,very; 
Xiintf  very;  {^6(t)fl,  extremely;  Uttgemein,  unconunonljr, 
&c.  Ex.  ®n  fe^r  anner  SKanii,  a  very  poor  man ;  vxi 
fe^r  fcf)6ne^  ^nb,  a  very  fine  child. 

Ohs.  F.  ThaUy  after  a  comparative,  is  translated  by 
a  I  ^  (See  Obs.  B,  Lesson  XXIII.) .  To  increase  the 
force  of  the  comparative,  we  use  the  adverbs  itodj,  still, 
and  toext,  far.  Ex.  9tod)  grofler,  still  greater ;  id)  bin  wcit 
glucflic^er  aU  ex,  I  am  far  happier  than  he. 

Obs.  G.  The  following  adjectives  have  no  compara- 
tive: 

Positive. 
bet  or  ba^  Sttflere, 
ber  —  ba^  innere, 
ber  —  ba^  l)tntere. 


The  exterior, 
the  interior, 
the  posterior, 
the  middle  one, 
the  superior. 


Superlative. 

ber  or  ba^  du^fie ; 

ber  —  ba^  innerlie ; 

ber  —  ba^  l)inter(le ; 
ber  —  ba^  mittlere,  ber  —  ba^  mitteljle ; 
ber  —  ba^  obere,     ber  —  ba^  oberfle ; 


k  By  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  may  be  added  in  order 
to  form  another  word,  as  banf^ar,  which  is  ibnned  of  the  word  ^ant,  tfaankSy 
and  the  syllable  (or. 


the  inferior, 
the  anterior, 
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Positive.  Superlatiyb, 

ber  or  ba^  itntere/  ber  or  bai  unterfle ; 

ber  —  bad  Dorberc,  ber  —  bad  borbcrfie. 

EXERCISES.   89. 


Is  your  brother  taller  (gtcp)  than  mine  1 — He  is  not  so  tall,  but 
Detter  than  yours. — Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  of  tliy  father  ? — It  is 
better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians  as 
wliite  (weip)  as  those  of  the  Irish  1 — They  are  whiter,  but  not  so 
good. — Are  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours ! — They  are 
not  longer,  but  heavier. — Who  have  (SBcr  l)at')  the  most  beautiful 
gloves  f — The  French  have  them. — ^Whose  horses  are  the  finest  1 
—Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friends 
are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good  1 — It  is  good,  but  yours 
is  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses 
which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  1 — I  have  very  pretty 
(ones) ;  but  my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than  I. — From  (iBcn) 
whom  does  he  receive  them  fr— He  receives  them  from  his  best 
friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  better. — Does  your 
merchant  sell  good  handkerchiefs  1 — He  sells  the  best  handkerchiefs 
that  I  know. 

90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  1 — We  have  more  of  them 
tlian  they ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we,  and  the 
English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer  ganden  than 
that  of  our  Physician  1 — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the  American 
a  finer  house  than  thou  1 — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have  we  as  fine 
children  as  our  neighbours  1 — ^We  have  finer  (ones). — Is  your  coat 
as  long  as  mine  1 — It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than  yours. — Do  you 
soon  (balb)  go  outi — I  do  not  go  out  to-day. — When  does  your 
father  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at  a  Quarter  past  twelve.— Is  this  man 
older  than  that  (man)  1 — He  is  older,  but  that  (man)  is  healthier 
(grfunbcr^. — Which  of  these  two  children  is  the  better  ?— The  one 
who  stuaies  is  better  than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant 
sweep  as  well  as  mine  1 — He  sweeps  better  than  yours.^Does  the 
German  read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  (ones)  1 — He  reads  more 
good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than 
cofieel — They  sell  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your 
shoemaker  make  as  many  boots  as  shoes  ? — He  makes  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. 

91. 

Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  1—1  can 
swim  better  than  he ;  but  he  can  speak  German  better  than  I.— 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  1 — He  reads  better  than  I. — Have  you 
the  head-ache  1— 'No,  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  your  cousin 
listen  to  what  you  tell  him  1 — He  does  not  listen  to  it. — ^Does  the 
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son  of  yoar  bail  iff  go  into  the  forest! — No,  he  remaios  at  home; 
he  has  sore  feet — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  our  gardener's  son  ?— 
I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. — Whose  car- 
riage is  tlie  finest  l-^Yours  is  Tery  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  is 
still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one  as  fine  apples 
as  wet — No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


FORTIETH  LESSON.— bwr?ig8te  Utiion. 

To  begin.  2Cnfangrn*  (anjufangen)* 

Thou  beginnest — he  begins.         jDu  f2tngfl  an  —  ct  f&ngt  on. 
I  begin  to  speak.  3^  fanae  an  gu  fprccbcn. 

Does  your  servant  sweep  the  Jte()rt  S^c  S3cttcntct   ta^  Simmer 
room,  which  I  sweep  ?  au^,  toii^t^  id)  au^f c^tc  7 

Tojinishi  to  end.  (I  n  b  t  g  e  n. 

Not  yet.  Ko*  nic^t. 

Already.  ^d^on. 

Before.  (|I5)C  (OcDor). 

Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ?  ©prcd)cn  &U,  c?)e  ®ie  Wren  ? 

Does  he  go  to  the  market  before  ®ebt  er  auf  ten  SRarft,  e^e  tt 

he  writes!  fd)rctbt? 

Do  you  take  off  your  stockings  Sieften  ©ie  Sbre  ©trfimpfe  aui,  e()C 

before  you  take  off  your  shoes  1      ®ie  S^re  ©^ube  ou^iiefeen  ? 

I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take  3d)  giebe  meine  @d)ut)e  ou^,  e^e  td^ 
off  my  stockings.  nicine  ®trfimpfe  au^jie^e. 

Obs.  A,  These  examples  show  that  when  a  cod- 
junctive  word,  as  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or 
relative  adverb  begins  the  sentence,  the  separable  par- 
ticle is  not  detached  from  the  verb,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C,  and  Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.) 

Often.  £)  ft  {cftmaH,  Sfter^),  its  oomparap 

tiye  is  ofter,  and  its  superlatiye 
am  6fteflen. 

As  often  as  you.  @o  eft  »te  ®ie. 

Oftener  than  you.  Defter  (£)fter)  a(«  @te. 

Not  80  often  as  you.  9{id)t  fo  oft  aU  ®te. 

To  break/cut.  grfl^ftftrfcn. 

E^trly.  §  r  tt  i). 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  ^rfi^ftttcfen  &it,  e^e  @ic  in  beil 
into  the  wood  1  SBalb  ge^en  ? 
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Does  he  breakfaat  before  he  be-  ^l)^iidt  a,  <^e  cr  onflngt  gu  at* 

gins  to  work  !  bctttn  ? 

Do  you  breakfast  as  early  as  I  !  Jrilibfli^cfen  Bit  fe  ftHi  n>te  tc^  7 
I  breakfast  earlier  than  you.         34)  frfi(}flikfe  fra()ec  ali  Bit. 

Late.  6  p  &  t. 

Too.  3  u. 

Too  late.  3u  \pdU 

Too  early.  3u  ft&b* 

Too  great.  3u  aro^. 

Too  little.  3u  flcin. 

Too  much.  3u  mU 

Do  you  speak  too  much  ?  6pr(ci)cn  ®t(  ju  ote(  ? 

I  do  not  speak  enough.  34)  fptedb^  nic^t  genug. 

06s.  B.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXIV.)  that  the  in- 
finitive in  German  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle 
}U.  This  particle,  however,  is  omitted  before  the  infi- 
nitive* 

1st,  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

Dfirfnt*,  to  be  permitted ;  ^gen%  to  bid ;  ffdfen*,  to 
help ;  ^ren*,  to  near ;  f6iinen*,  to  be  able  (can) ;  Iaf» 
fen*,  to  let ;  le^reit,  to  teach ;  lemett,  to  learn ;  mogen*, 
to  be  allowed  (may) ;  muffen*/  to  be  obliged  (must) ; 
fe{)en*/  to  see ;  foDen*/  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought) ;  tiOoU 
fen*,  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will). 

ga^ren*,  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage) ;  fmbcn*,  to 
find ;  fu^Ien,  to  feel ;  nernien*,  to  call,  to  name  ;  mten% 
to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense. 
Ex.  ^leifl^  {em  gejtemt  bem  9Rantie,  it  behoves  a  man  to 
be  assiduous.  When  two  infinitives  are  thus  em- 
ployed, the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put  in  the  third 
person  singular.  Ex.  (Seine  ^^(er  befennett  unb  bereuen 
tfl  fcf)on  l)albe  Sefferung/  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and 
to  repent  of  them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In 
constructing  the  phrase  with  e^  i(l,  it  is,  the  verbs  fein*/ 
to  be;  befentten*,  to  acknowledge;  bereuett/  to  repent, 
are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  }  u.  Ex.  & 
gejiemt  bent  9Ranne,  flei^^  ju  fern.  &  tfl  fdyon  ^albe  SBeflN 
rung/  feme  geijler  )u  befennen  imb  )u  bereuen. 
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EXKRCISB8.   92. 

Do  you  beg^in  to  speak  ? — I  begin  to  speak. — ^Does  your  brother 
begin  to  learn  Italian  1 — He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  you  already 
speak  German  ! — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — Do  our  friends 
begin  to  speak  1 — ^They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak,  but  to  read. — 
Does  our  father  already  begfin  his  letter  1 — He  does  not  yet  begin 
iU^Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does  begin. — Can  you 
swim  already? — Not  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — ^Does  your  son 
speak  before  he  listens  t — He  listens  before  he  speaks. — Does  your 
brother  listen  to  you  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  before  he  speaks  1 — He 
speaks  before  he  listens  to  me. — Do  your  children  read  before  they 
write  1 — They  write  before  they  read. — Does  your  servant  sweep 
the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the  room  1 — He  sweeps  the  room 
before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — Dost  thou  drink  before  thou 
goest  out! — ^I  go  out  before  I  drink. — Does  your  cousin  wash  his 
hands  (fctne  ^finbe)  before  he  washes  his  feet  1 — He  washes  his 
feet  before  he  washes  his  hands. — Do  you  extin^ish  the  fire  be- 
fore you  extinguish  the  candle  ? — ^I  extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor 
the  candle  (aui,  to  the  end). — Do  you  intend  to  ffo  out  before  you 
write  your  letters  1 — I  intend  writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out*— 
Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots  before  he  takes  off  his  coat  1 — 
My  son  takes  off  neither  his  boots  nor  his  coat  (ou^/  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (Mt)  ? — ^I  intend  to  depart  to- 
morrow.—Do  you  speak  as  often  as  1 1— *I  do  not  speak  as  often, 
but  my  brother  speaks  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  often  as 
your  father  1 — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he ;  but  he  drinks 
oftener  than  you— Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  ? — ^I  begin  to 
know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  ?— We  breakfast  at  a  quarter 
past  nine. — Does  your  cousin  breakfast  earlier  than  youl — He 
oreakfasts  later  than  I. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  breakfast  1 — He 
breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half-past  six. — Do  you  not 
breakfast  too  early  ? — ^I  breakfast  too  late. — Does  your  father  break- 
fast as  early  as  you  ? — He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — Does  he  finish 
his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes 
them. — Is  your  hat  too  large? — It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small. — Does  our  gardener  breakfast  before  he  goes  into  the  garden  ? 
— He  goes  into  the  garden  before  he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read 
French  as  often  as  German? — I  read  French  oftener  than  German. 
—Does  tlie  physician  speak  too  much  1 — He  does  not  speak  enougrh. 
— Do  the  Germans  drink  too  much  wine? — ^They  do  rot  drink 
enough  of  it. — Do  they  drink  more  beer  than  cider  1 — ^They  drink 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Have  you  much  money  t— 
We  have  not  enough  of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  corn  1 — 
They  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  more  brandy  1 
■—We  have  not  much  more  of  it — Have  you  as  many  tables  as 
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shairs ! — ^I  hare  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Does  your 
friend  receive  as  many  letters  as  notes  ? — He  receives  more  of  the 
tatter  than  of  the  former. — Do  you  finish  before  you  begrin  7 — I 
nust  begin  before  i  finish      (See  end  of  Lesson  XaXIY.) 


FORTY.FIRST  LESSON.— <5in  ttttb  uUr^ifiBU  ttciion. 

THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle  of  regular  verbs*  is  formed  from 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by 

!>refixing  to  it  g  e*    Ex.  3^r  Ikbet  or  liebt,  you  love ;  gei^ 
iebet  or  gr (iebt/  loved.    The  past  participle  of  irregular 
verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  {Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXXIV.)  on 
the  rejection  of  the  letter  e,  is  equallv  applicable  to 
the  past  participle,  this  being  formed  m>m  the  second 
person  pluraL 

Ob$.  A.  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  gt  in 
the  past  participle.    (See  those  verbs,  Lesson  XLY.) 

Tobe^^een,  ©etn*  — gewefen. 

Haveyoubeen  to  the  market!  ®tnb  &i€  auf  bem  aXorftc  gcwcs 

fen? 

I  have  been  there.  3A  ^tn  ba  gctoefsn. 

f  have  not  been  there.  34  ^in  nt($t  ta  gen>«fen. 

Have  I  been  there  1  SBtn  tc^  ba  gemefen  ? 

Vou  have  been  there.  ®tc  flnb  ^a  getoefeiu 

Has  he  been  there  1  3fl  et  ba  getoefen  1 

Ever.  3^,  itmaii.^ 

Never.  9lit,  nicma(<. 

Have  you  been  at  the  ball !         @tnb  ®te  auf  bent  SBatl  gewefen  7 

H?.ve  yon  ever  been  at  the  ball !  6inb  &U  fe  auf  bent  93au  getoefen  I 

I  have  never  been  there.  3c6  ('in  nie  bo  getoefen. 

Thou  hast  never  been  there.         jDu  6ifl  nte  ba  gewefen. 

You  have  never  been  there.  €te  flnb  (Sl^t  fetb)  ntematt  ba  ge< 

wefen. 
He  has  never  been  there.  (Sv  if)  nte  ba  gemefen. 

Have  you  already  been  at  the  @tnb  @le  fc^on  tm  ^i^uffid  gewc* 
play  ?  fen  ? 

•  The  papilf,  in  repeatmg  the  irregular  verba  already  given,  muft  not  ikfl 
10  mark  in  their  lists  the  post  participle  of  those  verbs. 
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I  haye  already  been  there.  3<f)  Hn  fi^n  ba  setoefen. 

You  have  already  been  there.       ®te  finb  fd)Cn  bo  qnoefcn. 
The  play,  ba6  @d)aufptc(  (plur.  e). 

I  have  not  yet  been  there.  34)  t^in  ned)  ntcbt  ba  gctocfen. 

Thon  hast  not  yet  been  there.       jDu  btfl  ncd)  ntd)t  ba  gewcfcn. 
You  have  not  yet  been  there.        @te  ftnb  ncd)  nid)t  ba  gctocfen. 
He  has  not  yet  been  there.  (Sr  tfl  ncd)  ni(^t  ba  geipcfen. 

We  haye  not  yet  been  there.        SBtt  ftnb  ncd)  ntd)t  ba  gcn)rfen. 
Haye  yon  already  been  at  my  €tnb  @te  fc^cn  M  meineni  flSatcr  ge* 

father's  (with  my  father)  ?  n>cfcn  1 

I  haye  not  yet  been  there  (with  3c^  6tn  ncd)  ntd}t  bet  tbm  grnxs 

him).  fen. 

Where  haye  yon  been  this  mom-  SQBo  flnb  ®tc  btrfcn  SOIcrgcn  geR)C< 

ingrt  fen? 

I  haye  been  in  the  garden.  3^  bin  tm  (in  bem)  fatten  genres 

fm. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been  t      SS^o  iff  Dcin  SBnibct  genKfcn  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehonse.    Gc  ift  tm  fiSct ratb^boufe  gcrpcfcn. 

BXIBC18B8.    94. 

Where  haye  you  been  t— I  haye  been  at  the  market — Haye  you 
been  at  the  ball  1 — I  haye  been  there.— Haye  I  been  at  the  play  t— 
You  haye  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  ? — I  haye  not  been 
there.— Has  your  cousin  eyer  been  at  the  theatre  ?— He  has  neyer 
been  there. — -Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  frreat  square  1 — I  haye 
neyer  been  there.— Do  you  intend  to  go  thither  1—1  intend  to  go 
thither. — When  will  you  go  thither  1—1  will  go  thither  to-morrow, 
— At  what  o'clock  1 — ^At  twelye  o'clock, — Has  your  son  already 
been  in  my  laree  garden  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — Does  he 
intend  to  see  itl — He  does  intend  to  see  it. — When  will  ho  go 
thither  (htnetn)  1 — He  will  go  thither  to-day.— Does  he  intend  to  go 
to  the  ball  this  eyening  1 — He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — ^Haye  you 
already  been  at  the  ball  1—1  haye  not  yet  been  there. — When  do 
you  intend  to  go  thither  (ba^n)  1 — ^I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. 
-»Haye  you  already  been  in  the  Englishman's  room  1 — I  haye  not 
Tet  been  in  it  (bartn).— Haye  you  been  in  my  rooms  1 — I  haye 
been  there. — When  haye  you  been  there  1 — I  haye  been  there  this 
morning. — Haye  1  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (in  bem)  of  your 
friend  1-~You  haye  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend » 
but  in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (in  bcncn) 
of  the  English  1 — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the 
English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — Hast  thou  already  been  at 
the  market  1 — I  haye  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither. 
—Has  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  1 — He  has  been  there.^* 
When  has  he  been  there  1 — He  has  been  there  to-day. — Does  tb^ 
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son  of  our  neighbour  intend  to  go  to  the  market  1 — He  does  intend 
to  go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ? — He  wishes  to 
buy  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there.— Have  you 
already  been  at  my  cousin's  house  ? — I  have  already  been  there- 
Has  your  friend  already  been  there  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — 
Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends  1 — We  have  not  yet  been 
there  (ki  i^ncn). — Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house  1 — 
They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  ? 
I  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  1 — 
I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  1— 
I  wish  to  write  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already  been  in  the 
country  t — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go  thither.— > 
Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  1 — He  intends  to  ^o  thither  to- 
morrow.—At  What  o'clock  will  he  depart? — He  will  depart  at 
half  past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  1— 
He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  departs. — Have  you  been  any- 
where ? — I  have  been  nowhere.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY.SECOND   LESSON.  —  2{wei  ttllb  xrifTjigaU 


To  have—had. 


^abcn*  —  gel^abt. 


DC7^  The  participle  past,  as  well  as  the  infinitive 
(Lesson  XXIV),  when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary  a 
compound  tense,  is  in  German  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase. 


Have  you  had  my  coat  1 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  I  had  it  ? 

You  have  had  it. 

Yon  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it. 

Has  he  had  it  ? 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book  1 

I  have  had  it. 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  you  had  the  books  1 
I  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  ? 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread  1 
I  have  had  some. 
Hast  thou  had  paper  1 

6* 


^(en  ®te  metnen  SRcd  ge^aM? 

3d)  bcbe  ibn  ntd)t  gc^abt. 

^a6(  16  x^n  gef^abt  ? 

@ic  babcn  tl)n  gebabt. 

6te  ^o6cn  t^n  ntd^t  acl^6t. 

2)u  f)fl{l  t^n  nic^t  ge^obt 

^at  er  tbn  geftabt  ? 

6r  ^at  t^n  ^e^abt. 

^ofi  ^u  mem  Suc^  ge^6t  ? 

3cb  ^bc  (6  gebdbt. 

34  ^abe  ti  ni^t  gchabt. 

4c>aben  @te  tie  ^llc^et  geM^? 
3c^  \^U  fie  gcbabt. 
^at  er  fte  gebabt  ? 
6r  !)ot  fie  gebabt. 
^oben  @ic  SBrob  gcbobt  ? 
3d)  \^aU  n>e(d)cd  gcbobt. 
^ft  »Du  ^piet  gebabt? 
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I  haye  had  none.  3cf>  h^U  Uini  QthaU. 

Have  1  had  any  1  ^ahe  td)  toc(d)C«  ge^aH  ? 

Haa  he  had  some  wine  ?  ^at  cr  SBcin  c^c^abt  1 

He  has  had  some.  '  Qv  bat  toe(d)cn  Qci)ahU 

He  has  had  none.  (Sr  b^t  feinen  gcbobt. 

What  has  he  had  ?  fBa^  M  cr  gebobt  t 

He  has  had  nothing.  Qx  bat  nid)t^  gcbabt. 
He  has  never  be«n  either  right  f  Gr  b^t  nte  meter  St^dft  noc^  Uiu 
or  wrong.  rec^t  gebaOt. 

To  take  place.  @tattf!nben*. 

Does  the  ball  take  plaee  this  ^inbet    bet    IBatt    ttcfen     Hbctib 

eveninff  t  6tatt  ? 

It  does  take  place.  <Sr  ftnbet  @tatt. 

It  takes  place  this  evening.  Or  fintet  biefen  2(6enb  Gtatt. 

Found.  ©efunben. 

When  did  the  ball  take  place !      9Bann  b^t  ber    SBaQ  6tatt  gefun^ 

ben? 
Yesterday.  Oeftern. 

The  day  before  yesterday.  SBcrgc|!ern. 

It  took  place  yesterday.  @r  bat  geftern  @tatt  gefunbcn. 

Obs.  A.  Expressions  such  as  ®tatt  finben*/  oaght 
to  be  considered  as  separable  verbs,  of  which  the  par- 
ticle is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple  tenses  and  before 
the  syllable  g  e  of  the  past  participle.  Here  the  sub- 
stantive ®tattf  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle. 

Time.  SWal.» 

The  first  time.  S>ai  erfte  SKoI. 

The  last  time.  ^Da^  (e|te  ^aU 

Last.  ee|t. 
How  maiw  times  (how  oAen)  1    SBie  vitlmal  ? 

Once,  etnmal ; 

twice,  iwetnial ; 

thrice,  breiniQl ; 

several  times,  oerfd)tcbcne  ajlat. 

Formerly.  (S  b  <  b  e  m  (ebemoW^  cbebeffen,  oor« 

niQ($). 
Sometimes.  tSlan^maU 

Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  mar-  ®cben    6t(    ntandbmal    ouf    ben 

ket  t  s^arCt ! 

I  do  go  sometimes  thither.  3cb  geb^  manc^mat  babiti. 

•  When  tlie  word  3)JaI  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  ordinal  number,  it 
ii  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter ;  when  annexed  to  a  cardinal  number,  it 
begini  with  asroall  r«tter. 
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Oone*  ©egangeiu 

Gone  thither*  ^tngegangen. 

Rave  yoa   gone  thither  some-  @«nb  @ic  man<!t)iiia(  ^tngegangcn  1 
times? 

Obs.  B,  Here  it  may  be  seen  how  the  syllable  g  e 
in  the  past  participle  is  placed  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb.     (See  Lesson  XXV.) 

I  faaye  gone  thither  sometimes.    3d>  bin  niandiniat  ^Ingegangen. 

OiVener  than  you.  Defter  o($  &te. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  ?     ^aben  tie  9}{&nner  mettten  jtoffcc 

gef^abt  1 
They  have  not  had  it.  Ste  ^abcn  t()n  nid)t  ge^abt. 

Who  has  had  it  1  SSet  f)Qt  i!)n  gcfjatt  1 

Haye  I  been  wrong  in  buying  ^be  id)  Unrcd^t  ge^abt/  SBfic^cr  )tt 

books?  fnufcnl 

Vou  have  not  been  wrong  in  @ic  ^obcn  nt(^t  llnrc({)t  gc^abt,  xoti* 

baying  some.  c^ti  ^u  (aufcn. 

EXERCISES.   96. 

Have  you  had  ray  glove  t — I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had  my 
pocket-handkerchiefl — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my 
umbrella? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  pretty  knife  t^ 
I  have  had  it. — ^When  hadst  (!)ajl — gcl)flbt)  thou  it  f—l  had  it  yes- 
terday.—>Have  I  had  thy  gloves  1 — Vou  have  liad  them.— Has  your 
brother  had  my  wooden  hammer  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had 
my  ffolden  ribbon  1 — He  has  not  liad  it. — Have  the  English  had 
my  beautiful  ship  1 — ^They  have  had  it. — Who  has  had  my  thread 
stockings  ? — ^Your  servants  have  had  them. — Have  we  had  the  iron 
trunk  of  our  good  neighbour  ? — We  have  had  it. — Have  we  had 
his  fine  carriage  ? — ^We  have  not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the  stone 
tables  of  the  foreigners  1 — We  have  not  had  them.— Have  we  had 
the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irishman? — We  have  not  had  it. — Has  the 
American  had  my  ffood  work  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my 
silver  knife  ? — He  lias  not  had  it — Has  the  young  man  had  the 
first  volume  of  my  work  ? — He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the 
second.— Has  he  had  it? — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  had  it. — ^When  has  he 
had  it  ? — He  has  had  it  this  morning. — Have  you  had  sugar  ? — 
I  have  had  some. — Have  I  had  good  paper  ? — You  have  haa  some. 
— Has  the  sailor  had  brandy  ? — He  has  had  some.— Have  you  had 
any  7 — ^I  have  had  none. 

97. 

Has  the  German  had  good  beer  ? — He  has  had  some. — Hast 
thou  had  laree  cakes  (^ud>en  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  1 — I  have 
had  some. — -Has  thy  brother  had  any  ? — He  has  had  none.— Has 
the  son  of  our  gardener  had  flour  ? — He  has  had  some. — Have  the 
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Poles  had  good  tobacco  1 — ^They  have  had  some. — What  tobacco 
hare  thej  had  1 — They  have  had  tobacco  for  smoking  and  snaff 
(9?oud)7  unb  ^dtnupftot^af). — Have  the  English  had  as  much  sugar 
as  tea  1— They  have  had  as  mach  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — 
Has  the  physician  been  right  1 — He  has  been  wrong. — Has  the 
Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  1 — He  never  has  been  either  right 
or  wrong. — Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying  honey  1 — ^You  have  been 
wrong  in  buying  some. — What  has  your  cousin  had  ? — He  has 
had  your  boots  and  shoes.  —  Has  he  had  my  good  biscuits 
(StDtcbatt  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  1 — He  has  not  had  them.-» 
What  has  the  Spaniard  had  1 — He  has  had  nothing. — Who  has 
had  courage  ? — ^The  English  have  had  some. — Have  the  English 
had  many  friends  ? — ^They  have  had  many  of  them. — Have  we 
had  many  enemies  1 — We  have  not  had  many  of  them. — Have  we 
had  more  friends  than  enemies  1— We  have  had  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former.— Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  meat ! — 
He  has  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  tlie  former. — Has  the  Turk 
had  more  pepper  than  com  % — He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  of 
the  other. — Has  the  painter  had  anything  t— He  has  had  nothing. 

98. 

Have  I  been  rigfht  in  writing  to  my  brother  ? — ^You  have  not 
been  wrong  in  wnting  to  him. — Have  you  had  the  head-ache  ? — 
I  have  had  the  tooth-ache. — Have  yon  had  any thingr  good  ? — I  have 
had  nothing  bad  % — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  ? — ^It  did  not 
take  place. — Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — It  does  take  place  to- 
day.— When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  takes  place  this  evening. 
*-Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — ^It  did  take  place. 
—At  what  oVlock  did  it  take  place  1 — It  took  place  at  eleven 
oVlock. — Have  you  gone  to  my  brother's  1 — ^I  have  gone  thither. — 
How  often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house  ? — I  have  gone 
thither  twice. — Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  1 — I  go  some- 
times thither. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at  the  theatre  1«- 
I  have  been  there  only  once. — Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the 
ball  ?•— I  have  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  the 
ball  1 — He  has  never  gone  thither. — Has  your  father  sometimes 

gone  to  the  ball  1 — He  went  (ijl— oeaongcn)  thither  formerly. — Has 
e  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  ?— He  has  gone  thither  oftener  than 
I.— Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden  ? — I  do  ffo  thither 
sometimes. — Hast  thou  never  been  there? — I  have  oflen  been 
there. — Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  market  1^-He  does  jgro 
thither  often. — Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as  my  bailiff  t — He 
goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 

99. 

Have  you  formerly  gone  to  the  ball  ? — I  have  gone  thither  some- 
times.— When  hast  thou  been  at  the  ball  1 — I  was  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Didst  thou  find  anybody  there  1 — ^I  found  (ffait 
gc^ntcn)  nobody  there. — Hast  thou  gone  to  the  ball  oftener  than 
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thy  brothers  t — I  have  gone  thither  oflener  tlian  they.— Has  you. 
cousin  often  been  at  the  play  1 — He  has  been  there  several  times. 
—Have  yott  sometimes  been  hungrry  1 — I  have  of^n  been  hungry. 
-—Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty ! — He  has  never  been  either 
hungry  or  thirsty. — Have  you  gone  to  the  play  early  1 — I  have 
gone  thither  late. — Have  I  gone  to  the  ball  as  early  as  yoa  ? — You 
have  gone  thither  earlier  than  I. — Has  your  brother  gone  thither 
too  late  1 — He  has  gone  thither  too  early. — Have  your  brothers  had 
anything  1 — They  have  had  nothing. — Who  has  bad  my  purse  and 
my  money  t— Your  servant  has  had  both. — Has  he  had  my  stick 
and  my  hat  ? — He  has  had  both. — Hast  thou  had  my  horse  or  that 
of  my  brother  1 — I  have  had  neither  yours  nor  that  of  your  brother. 
— Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  physician  1 — You  have  had 
both  (bettc). — ^What  has  the  physician  bad ! — He  has  had  nothing. 
— ^Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candlestick  1 — Nobody  has  had  it. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XaXIV.) 


FORTY.THIRD  LESSON.— iDrd  mib  inn^i%Btt 

To  do^^one .  SMn*  —  grt^on. 

What  have  you  done  1  fiBa<  fyihtti  ©i<  gct^n  ? 

I  have  done  nothing.  3d)  hobi  ntc^ts  gctt)om 

Has  the  shoemaker  made  my  4>at  brt  6cbu^ma(^  meinc  Gttefcl 

boots  1  Semad)t  7 

He  has  made  them.  (Si  fykt  fie  9(mad)t 

He  has  not  made  them.  Gr  ^t  fie  ntc^t  gemoc^t 

TV*  tni»  n^F^tni^  AiF       CTCbncftmen*— abaenommeiu 
Totakeoff^takenoff.       (xuiJjic  ^«n»-att6S«30B«n- 

Have  you  taken  your  boots  off?  ^bcn  6te  36re  ^ticfrC  Ott^i^cn  ? 
I  have  taken  them  off.  34  (o6e  fie  ou^ejogcn. 

This,  that.  S>ii\ii,ta$. 

Has  he  told  yon  that  ?  ^at  er  36nen  Ni<  gcfagt  7 

It.  ^i. 

He  has  told  it  to  me.  Gt  M  <<  miv  ^tfagjU 

Obs.  The  neuter  pronoun  e^^  it,  which  is  some- 
times  rendered  into  English  by  so,  and  more  elegantly 
omitted,  may  in  German  relate  to  substantives  of  any 
gender  or  number,  to  a4jectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 


no 

Have  you  told  it  to  me  1  i>aUn  ^\c  ctf  mir  gcfagt  ? 

I  haye  told  it  to  you.  3d)  I)obe  (^  Sbnen  gcfagt. 

Who  has  told  it  to  him  ?  STn'r  hot  c$  i^m  gefngt  ? 

Are  you  the  brother  of  my  friend  ?  ^inb  @tc  bcr  SBtubcr  mein(£  ^r^unf 

beg  ? 
I  am.  f  3d)  (nn  (  ^. 

Are  you  ill  ?  (Binb  Cte  franf  7 

I  am  not.  f  3d)  bin  c  ^  nid)t. 

Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  f  ©tnb  unfcrc  9{aci)6arn  fo  arnt/  toU 

they  say  ]  fi  c  c  *  fagcn  ? 

They  are  so.  t  ®i«  P''^  *^» 

To  speak—spoken.         &pTt6)Cn*  —  gefprocften. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  man.        3cb  babe  luit  tcm  g}2anne  gefprcc^cn. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man.  3d)  f)ciU  ten  SDtonn  gcfprca)en.* 

W^iM*  9!}{  i  t  (a  preposition  which  gov* 

ems  the  dative). 

With    which    man    have    you  ZJlxt  xoc\6)im  Ratine  l)aUn  6i<  gcs 

spoken  ?  fprcd)cn  ? 

To  which  man  have  you  spoken  1  ${Be(d)cn  9}2onn  ^aOcn  &U  gcfprcd^n  7 

Cu£  (past  participle).    (S(  e  f  c^  n  i  1 1  e  n. 
Picked  up,  2(  u  f  g  c  fj  c  b  c  n. 

Washed,  ®cn)afd)en. 

Which  books  have  you  picked  SDStftcbe  S3fici)cr  ^abcn  @ic  aufgc^c; 

up?  ben  7 

I  have  picked  up  yours.  3d)  ^Q^c  tie  3f)ngen  aufgebcbtn 

(See  Obs.  B.  preceding  Lesson.) 

Burnt.  ©ecbrennt*' 

Which  books  have  you  burnt!     SBelcbe  a3fid)cr  ^aben  @tc  berOtcnnt  7 
I  have  burnt  no  books.  3(6  ^obe  fetnc  5Bfid)ec  oerbrennt* 

Tom.  Scttiffen. 

Which  shirts  have  you  torn  ?       SBe(d)e  ^emben  f)aben  @ie  ierrtffcn  7 
I  have  torn  my  own.  3d)  ^abe  tie  metnigen  jerriffen. 

EXERCISES.    100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do? — ^I  have  nothing  to  do. — What  has 
your  brother  to  do  1 — He  has  to  write  letters. — ^What  hast  thou 
done  1 — I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything  1 — You  have 

*  3emanben  f^rec^en  means  to  speak  to  Bomebody  in  an  absolute  sense,  with- 
out  mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  whilst  mtt  Semanbtm  f^rec^en,  means  to 
speak  with  or  to  somebody  about  a  particular  thing,  as :  mtt  3rmanbem  fiber 
Ctwaf  (von  cincr  ^ad)e)  fprrc^en,  to  speak  with  somebody  about  something. 

^  The  participle  pa«t  of  the  verb  verbrennen  would  be  verbrannt,  if  it  were 
employed  either  in  a  neuter  or  intnuvitive  sense.  Ex.  Are  my  books  burnt  t 
f!nb  mettle  9Bficber  verbrattnt?  They  are  burnt,  fte  ftnb  »erbr<tnnt.  (See  Note 
«,  Lesson  XXV. 


Ill 

torn  my  clothes  (Jl(ciber). — What  have  your  children  done  ? — ^They 
have  torn  their  beautiful  books. — What  have  we  done  1 — You  have 
done  nothing^;  but  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine  chairs. — Has 
the  tailor  already  made  your  coat  ? — He  has  not  yet  made  it.— 
Has  your  shoemaker  already  made  your  boots  1 — He  has  already 
made  them. — Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hati — I  have  never 
made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purse  1 — I  have  not  yet 
made  it. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  made  books  1 — ^They  made 
(hdUn  —  Qcniad)t)  some  formerly. — How  many  coats  has  your  tailor 
made  ? — He  has  made  tliirty  or  forty  of  them. — Has  he  made  good 
or  bad  coats? — He  has  made  (both)  good  and  bad  (ones). — Has 
our  father  taken  his  hat  off  1 — He  has  taken  it  off. — Have  your 
brothers  taken  their  coats  off! — They  have  taken  them  off. — Has 
the  physician  taken  his  stockings  or  his  shoes  offi — He  has  taken 
off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — What  has  he  taken  awayl — 
He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he  has  taken  off  his  large  hat. — 
Who  has  told  you  that  1 — My  servant  has  told  it  to  me. — What  has 
your  cousin  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  nothing. — Who  has  told 
It  to  your  neighbour? — ^The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you 
the  brother  of  that  (Diefi*^)  youth  ? — I  am  (3d)  Mn  Cf). — Is  that  boy 
your  son  ? — He  is. — How  many  children  have  you  I — ^I  have  but 
two. — Has  the  bailiff  gone  to  the  market ! — He  has  not  gone 
thither. — Is  he  ill ! — He  is. — Am  I  ill  ? — You  are  not. — Are  you 
as  tall  (grcp)  as  I T — I  am. — Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  1 
— They  are. — Art  thou  as  fatigued  as  thy  brother  1 — I  am  more  so 
(c^  me^r)  than  he. 

101. 

Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — When 
did  (fiahtn  9cfprcd)cn)  you  speak  to  hiral — ^I  spoke  to  him  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Have  you  sometimes  spoken  with  the  Turk  1— 
I  have  never  spoken  with  him. — How  many  times  have  you 
spoken  to  the  captain? — ^I  have  spoken  to  him  six  times. — Has 
the  nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you  1 — He  has  never  spoken  with 
me. — Have  you  oflen  spoken  with  his  son  ? — I  have  often  spoken 
with  him. — Have  you  spoken  with  him  oftener  than  we  1 — I  have 
not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have). — To  which  son  of  the 
nobleman  have  you  spoken  1 — I  have  spoken  to  the  youngest. — ^To 
which  men  has  your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  to  these. — 
What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut  ? — He  has  cut  trees. — Has  he 
cut  com  1 — He  has  cut  some. — Has  he  cut  as  much  hay  as  corn  t 
—He  has  cut  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  you 
picked  up  my  knife  ? — I  have  picked  it  up. — Has  your  boy  picked 
up  the  tailor's  thimble! — He  has  not  picked  it  up. — Have  you 
picked  up  a  crown  1 — ^I  have  picked  up  two  of  them. — What  have 
you  picked  up  ? — ^We  have  picked  up  nothing. — Have  you  burnt 
anything  1 — We  have  burnt  nothing. — Wiiat  have  the  sailors 
burnt! — ^They  have  burnt  their  cloth  coats. — Hast  thou  burnt  my 
fine  ribbons  1—1  have  not  burnt   them.— Which   books  has  the 
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Greek  burnt! — He  has  burnt  bis  own. — ^Which  ships  (Sfcfttffc) 
have  the  Spaniards  burnt  1 — ^They  have  burnt  no  ships. — Hare  you 
burnt  paper  1 — ^I  have  not  burnt  any. — Has  the  Ptiysician  burnt 
notes  1 — He  has  burnt  none.-^Have  you  had  the  courage  to  bum 
my  hat  1 — I  have  had  the  couraee  to  burn  it. — When  did  you  burn 
it  % — I  burnt  it  yesterday. — Wliere  have  you  burnt  it  1 — I  have 
burnt  it  in  my  room. — Who  has  torn  your  snirt  ? — ^The  ugly  boy  of 
our  neighbour  has  torn  it — Has  anybody  torn  your  booKs  1— No- 
body has  torn  them. 


FORTY.FOURTH  LESSON.— bUr  nnb  mer^ig«tc 

Cection. 


To  drinks-drunk. 
To  carry— carried. 
To  bring — brought. 
To  send  — sent. 
To  write — ^written. 
Te  see    — seen. 
To  give  — given. 
To.  lend  — ^lent. 


Infinitive.      Past  part. 

JCrinfen*  — ^getnmfen. 
$£ragen*    — gctragen. 
SBringen*  — gebrarfit. 
©enben*   — gefanbt 
®d)reiben*— gefrfjriebcit, 
®ct)ett*     — gcfc^en. 
Oebcn*     — geacben* 
?ei^en*     — geuef^eit. 


NEUTER  VERBS. 


Neuter  verbs  are  co]\jugated  like  the  active.  The 
latter,  however,  always  form  their  past  tenses  with 
the  auxiliary  f^6cn*,  to  have  ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
neuter  verbs  take  fein*,  to  be,  and  others  ^abm*,  for 
their  auxiliary ;  others  again  take  sometimes  I|aben% 
and  sometimes  fcitt*.  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary 
is  not  marked  have  the  same  as  in  English. 

To  come — come  (Past  part.),   jt  0  mm  c  n  ♦  —  gc  <  o mm  c n. 
Togo    '—gone.  ©e^en*      — gegangcm 

Ib  the  man  come  to  your  father?  3ft  Ux  ^ann  ju  Severn  $Batet  gc« 

fommen  7 
He  is  come  to  him.  (&t  tfl  ^u  tbm  gefommert. 

Is    thy  brother   gone  into  the  Sft  IDetn   SBrubcr  ouf  M  (auft) 

field!  Jfelb  gc^angen? 

He  is  gone  thither.  6c  tfl  bahtn  gogangen. 

Have  you  seen  the  man  1  JpCLhtn  @ic  Un  ^yjlann  gefe^cn  ? 

I  have  seen  him.  3d)  bo&e  tbn  (jcfe^cn. 

Have  you  seen  my  book  1  ^^n  @te  niftn  $Bu€^  &t^tf)tn  9 
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I  have  Been  it  SA  haU  ci  Qfft^tn. 

I  have  not  seen  it.  3€^  i)aU  ti  tixd^t  d<frt)en« 

WhenJ^Wheret  ©ann?  — ®o?* 

Wben  did  yon  see  my  cousin  1    SBonn  haUn  &t  nietnen  83(tter  gc« 

fcljen  7 
I  saw  him  the  day  before  yester^  3c^  ^a(«e  tf)n  Mtgefletn  d<fe^fn. 

day. 
Where  haye  you  seen  him  t         9Bo  (abcn  ®ic  t^n  aefr^en  ? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre.    3cb  baOe  tf)n  tm  Soeatet  gefel^cn* 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book  t  Sffio  baft  )Du  metn  S3ud)  ^efe^en  ? 
I  haye  seen  it  in  your  room.         3d)  f)aU  e^  in  3b^em  Stmmcv  gcf(« 

ben. 

Do  you  learn  to  read  t  Serncn  @tc  (efen  ? 

I  do  learn  (it).  3(b  Ictnc  c^. 

I  learn  to  write.  3cb  (erne  fd)rci6en. 

Haye  you  learnt  to  write  1  ^abeti  @te  rd)ret&en  gelmtt  ? 

I  haye  (learnt  it).  Sdb  b^bc  e<  geUrnt. 

To  ibiotir  (to  ^  acquainted  wUh)  3t  cnncn  * — ge f  an nt. 
^—knawn* 

Haye  yon  known  those  men  ?      ^aben  6le  {ene  9)2ffniKt  gefannt  ? 
I  hare  not  known  them.  34  ^^^  pe  md)t  gefannt. 

Obs.  Instead  of  the  past  participle,  the  following 
verbs  retain  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive  :^  bitrjtn*,  to  be  permitted ;  I)eigett*/ 
to  bid ;  ^elfen*,  to  help ;  ijbtm^  to  hear ;  Rnnen*,  to  be 
able  (can) ;  laffen^^  to  let ;  le^ren^  to  teach ;  (entett/  to 
learn ;  mogen*,  to  be  allowed  (may) ;  miiffen*,  to  be 
obliged  (must) ;  fe^*/  to  see ;  foUett,  to  be  obliged 
(shaU,  ought) ;  nH)I[ett/  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will).® 

To  let  (to  get,  to  have^  to  order)*  8  a  ff  e  n  *•    (See  Lesson  XXXI. 

where  this  yerb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tense.) 

To  get  or  to  have  mendea— got  Ifu^brffcrn  taffen*. 
or  had  mended. 

■  LeameTB  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of  time,  place, 
and  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XXVH.  XXXI.  XXXII.  and  XLIL 

b  It  wiU  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  particle  §  u  does  not  precede  the 
infinitiye  Joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.    (See  06«.  B.  Lenaon  XL.) 

«  Modern  authors  do  not  always  observe  this  distinction,  but  adve  the  pre- 
ference to  the  regular  form.  Thub  it  is  already  generally  said :  B^  babe  WffL. 
frnnen  oclerot  (not  temen;[,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  him ;  3(9  ^ab(  i%m 
arbriten  gebolfen  (not  ^fX\tn),  I  have  helped  him  to  work ;  er  \^oX  mia^  tic^tig 
l^ct^oi  gele^rt  (not  (erntn),  he  has  taught  me  to  speak  correctly. 
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To  get  or  to  have  washed — got  fStofd^cn  iaf[tn^ 

or  had  washed. 
To  have  made— had  made.  SXad^en  (affen*. 

Are  yott  ffetting  a  coat  made  (do  8a{fcn  6te  ctnm  3M  madden  9 

you  order  a  coat)  ? 
I  am  getting  one  made  (I  do  3c^  laff^  (tnen  moc^en. 

order  one). 
I  have  had  one  made.  34  1^^^  <infn  ma<!bcn  (affctu 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt  |Kit  3&t  SBrutct  fcin  ^eniD  voafi^ 

washed  1  (offen  7 

He  has  had  it  washed.  Gr  l)at  ti  mafc^en  (affen. 

The  cravat,  tai  ^a{gtu(i(^ ; 

the  neck,  tcr  |>q(I. 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  crarats  ^oft  ^u  tnandbmal  ^al^tfi^ft  ou^ 

mended  1  beffern  tajfen  7 

I  have  had  some  mended  some-  3c^  f)aht  mandimai  n>ctd)c  au€bt^itn 

times.  (ofTcn. 

EXERCISES.    102. 

Have  you  drunk  wine  1 — I  hare  drunk  some. — Have  you  drunk 
much  of  it  1 — I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast  thou  drunk 
some  beer  1 — I  have  drunk  some  1 — Has  thy  brother  drunk  much 
good  cider  1 — He  has  not  drunk  much  of  it,  but  enough. — When 
did  you  drink  any  wine  1 — I  drank  some  yesterday  and  to-day  (3d) 
babe  gcffern  unb  b^utc  n>c(d)cn). — Has  the  servant  carried  the  letter  1 
— He  has  carried  it. — Where  has  he  carried  it  to  ? — He  has 
carried  it  to  your  friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some  apples  1 — ^We 
have  brought  you  some. — How  many  apples  have  you  brought  us  1 
—We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them. — When  did  you 
bring  them  1 — ^I  brought  (f)<i&C— <\cbrQd)t)  them  this  morning. — At 
what  o'clock  1 — At  a  quarter  to  ei^ht. — Have  you  sent  your  little 
boy  to  the  market? — 1  have  sent  Tiim  thither  (ta^in). — when  did 
you  send  him  thither  1 — ^This  evening. — Have  you  written  to  youi 
father  1 — I  have  written  to  him. — Has  he  answered  you  ? — He  has 
not  yet  answered  me. — Have  you  ever  written  to  the  physician  1 — 
I  have  never  written  to  him. — Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you  1 
—He  has  often  written  to  me. — What  has  he  written  to  you  1 — He 
has  written  to  me  something. — Have  your  friends  ever  written  to 
you  ? — ^They  have  often  written  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lesson 
ALH.)  have  they  written  to  you  1 — They  have  written  to  me  more 
than  thirty  times. — Have  you  ever  seen  my  son  1 — I  have  never 
seen  him. — Has  he  ever  seen  you  1 — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast 
thou  ever  seen  any  Greeks  ? — ^I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you 
already  seen  a  Syrian  1 — I  have  already  seen  one. — Where  have 
you  seen  one  1 — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my 
brother  1  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXVnf.) — I  have  given  it  to 
him. — Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant  1 — I  have  given 
some  to  hira. — How  much  have  you  given  to  him  1 — I  have  given 
to  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good 
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neighbours'  children  1 — ^I  bare  given  some  to  them. — Will  you 
give  some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  (Page  34,  Obs.  A.)  ? — I  have 
already  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  wine  ] — I 
have  already  given  you  some. — When  didst  thou  give  me  some  1 — 
I  gave  you  some  formerly. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  now  ? — I 
cannot  give  you  any  (3cb  fann  Z^ntn  fcincn). 

103. 

Has  the  American  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  lent  me  some. — 
Has  he  often  lent  you  some  ? — He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes. — 
When  did  he  lend  you  any  ? — He  lent  me  some  formerly. — Has 
the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money  1 — He  has  never  lent  me  any. — 
Is  he  poor  1 — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you. — Will  you 
lend  me  a  crown  1 — I  will  lend  yoU  two  of  them. — Has  your  boy 
come  to  mine  1 — He  has  come  to  him. — ^When  1 — ^This  morning. — 
At  what  time  1 — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than  1 1 — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  come  1 — I  came  at  half  past  five. — He  has  come 
earlier  than  you. — Where  did  your  brother  go  to  ? — He  went  to  the 
ball, — When  did  he  so  thither  1 — He  went  thitlier  the  day  before 
yesterday. — Has  the  ball  taken  place  ? — It  has  taken  place. — Has 
it  taken  place  late  ? — It  has  taken  place  early. — At  what  o'clock  ? 
— At  midnight. — Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  1 — He  does  learn 
it. — Does  he  already  know  how  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  to  read  ? — He 
does  not  know  how  yet. — Have  you  ever  learnt  German  1 — I  learnt 
it  formerly,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt 
French] — He  has  never  learnt  it. — Does  he  learn  it  at  present?—- 
He  docs  learn  it. — Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know  1 
I  do  not  know  the  one  whom  (Lessons  Xn.  and  XIV.)  you  know ; 
but  I  know  another  (Lesson  XXI).-— Does  your  friend  know  the 
same  nobleman  whom  I  know  ? — He  does  not  know  the  same ;  but 
he  knows  others. — ^Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom  I  have 
known  ((oeId)e  id)  gefonnt  babe). — ^I  have  not  known  the  same ;  but 
I  have  known  others.— Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended  t — 
I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended  ?— Hast  thou  already  had  thy 
boots  mended  1 — I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended.— Has  your 
cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended?— He  has  several 
times  had  them  mended.— Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  shoe  mend- 
ed ?— I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended.— Have  you 
had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed  ?— I  have  neither  had  the 
one  nor  the  other  washed. — What  stocking^s  have  you  had  washed  ? 
—I  have  had  the  thread  stockings  washed.— Has  your  father  had 
a  table  made  ? — He  has  had  one  made. — Have  you  had  anything 
•nade  ?— I  have  had  nothing  made.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XaXI V.) 
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FORTY.FIFTH  LESSON.  —  ^flnf   UTlb  nutlijrte 

tcction. 

To  receive — received.        ®c!ommen*     (tTl)aittn*, 

e  m  p  f  0  n  9  c  n  •). 

Obs.  A.  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLL)  that  some 
verbs  do  not  take  the  syllable  g  e  in  the  past  participle ; 
they  are, 

1st,  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable 
unaccented  particles :  be,  entp,  ent,  er,  gp,  Der,  tt>ibcr,  jer 
(See  Lesson  XXV.),  or  with  one  of  the  following  par- 
ticles, when  inseparable :  burc^,  through ;  l)intcr,  behind ; 
fiber,  over ;  unt,  around ;  iinter,  under ;  lH>tt,  full ;  tt>ieber, 
again.* 

2nd,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  ter- 
minating in  tren,  or  ieren.  Ex.  fhibiren,  to  study ;  past 
part,  jhibirt,  studied. 

Rule,  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  prin- 
cipal accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable 
g  e  in  the  past  participle. 

How  much  money  have  yon  re-  SBtcotft  ®e(b  l)abm  fie  befommcn  t 

ceived  1 
I  have  received  three  crowns.       Sd)  \)<it>c  bret  ^haUx  Uhmmtn* 
Have  yon  received  letters  ?  ^obcn  ®tc  SBriefe  ctbattcn  ? 

I  have  received  some.  34  ^o^^  mctc^e  tt\)alUxu 

To  promise— prmnised.         S8«r  fprccften*— »etfpto<?)en. 

Obs.  B,  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  con- 
jugated like  their  primitives :  thus  the  verb  l>erfprec^* 
is  coi^ugated  like  fpred)en*/  to  speak,  which  is  its  pri- 
mitive.    (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come  ?       95crfprcd)cn  ©ic  mic  su  {cmmen  ? 
I  promise  you.  3rf)  wrfprcd)<  ti  3bnen. 

The  grosh  (a  coin),  ber  ©rcfc^cn  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plor.)  ; 
the  denier,  tcr  g^fcnntg. 

A  crown   contains  twenty-four  Gin  Sbotcr   M  oicr  unb  jioonjtg 
groshes.  Q^ccfc^en. 

•  Verbs  compounded  with  these  particles  are  inseparable,  when  the  par* 
tides  may  be  considered  as  adverbs,  and  separable,  when  they  have  tin 
meaning  of  prepositions. 
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A  CTosh  contains  twelve  deniera.  &n  (Bxc\6)tn  bat  ^S(f  >])fninigf. 

A  florin  contains  sixteen  groshes  (Etn  ©ut^cn  ^at  fec^^el^u  ®Tt\d^tn 
or  sixty  kreuzers,  or  forty-eight  obcr  fccbjig  ^reu^er^  cbec  acf)t  unb 
good  kreazers.  mcrgig  gute  Jttcu^er. 

A  denier  contains  two  oboles.       Gin  pfennig  ()at  ^toci  ^cUcr. 
The  obole,  bet  |>cUec. 

Therein.  Glifl. 

There  are.  Gd  finb. 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in  SBieoifl  ®rof(^en  flnb  in  einrm  2^* 

a  crown  1  (er  1 

Twenty-four.  SSlec  unb  anMn^tg. 

Totoearout — worn  out.  TCbttagcn  •  —  abacttogen 

(abnu^en  —  abgrnu^t). 
To  spell-^tpeUed.  SBucbflabive n — 6 nd^ftahixt. 

Howf  fffiiel 

Well.  (But,mthi  (adverbs  >»). 

Bad,  badly.  ^dfied^t,  fibcl/  fcbUmm  (adverbs  «)• 

How  has  he  washed  the  shirt  ?     SBte  hat  et  M  ^entb  ge roafc^en  ? 
He  has  washed  it  well.  ^  f)at  ti  gutaen)afd)en. 

How  havQ  yon  written  the  letter?  SSte  b^ben  euUn  SBricf  grf(bvi(« 

bent 

Thus.  6  0  • 

So  30.  6  0  f  0. 

In  U.i.  manne.  ^J.^iJ'JSf. 

To  caOn-caUed,  Kuf <n*— getuf  en. 


Have  you  called  the  man  t  ^ben  6te  ben  SKann  getufen  ? 

I  have  called  him.  34)  b«be  tbn  genifen. 

Todry.  Stotfnen. 

Toput^toplace^tolay).  Cegen. 

Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry  ?      8cgen  ®te  36ten  9lccf  na  trodfnen  ? 
1  do  put  it  to  dry.  3*  t«9«  tbn  ga  twdnen. 

Where  have  yon  placed  (put)  SBo  bobcn    ®ic   hai   S3u4  (inge- 
thebook!  teat?     (See  No^   «>,   Lesson 

rxxvii. 

^  ®ttt  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Ex.  (St  rcbet  ^  ha 
speaks  welL  SBoM  denotes  a  certain  decree  of  well  being.  Ex.  3^  bhi 
tDObl  I  Mn  well ;  i^  wetj  e«  »obl  I  know  it  weU.  tr     •»     «« 

«  ^(bl«bt  is  the  opposite  to  i^ut,  and  fibel  the  opposite  to  X09pu  Ex.  Igr 
f^reibt  fcble*t,  he  writes  badly.  (Stnai  flbel  nebmfn,  to  be  oflended  at  any- 
thing. ©d^Iimm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  flbel,  thus  we  say: 
Mltrnm  gettttg,  bod  enough ;  bci^O  ftblimmet,  so  much  the  ««— 
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I  hftTB  placed  it  upon  the  table.  3(^  f)(kU  <i  ouf  ten  Sifcf^  gctcgt 

To  lie — lain.  Uicgcn* — gctegen. 

Where  lies  the  book  1  80?c  Ucj^t  to^  fflucb  ? 

It  lies  upon  the  table.  (S^  (teqt  auf  bcm  Stfc^e. 

It  has  lain  upon  the  table.  (£6  ^at  ctuf  tern  !St{d)(  geCegcn. 

There.  ©otauf. 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  ?  Stcc|t  ba^  S3ud)  ouf  tftn  @tul^(e  7 
It  does  lie  there  (on  it).  Qi  [U^t  b  a  r  o  u  f. 

It  has  lain  there.  Q^  \)ai  tatauf  QcU^cn, 


ii 


EXERCISES.     104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything? — I  have  promised  nothing. — Do 
oa  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  1 — I  do  give  it  to  you. — 
lave  you  received  much  money ! — ^I  have  received  but  little. — How 
much  have  you  received  of  it  1 — I  have  received  but  one  crown.— 
When  have  you  received  your  letter  ? — ^I  have  received  it  to-day.— 
Hast  thou  received  anything  1 — I  have  received  nothing.— What 
have  we  received  1 — We  have  received  long  (grcp)  letters. — Do  you 
promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  1 — I  do  promise  you  to  come  to  it. — 
Does  your  ball  take  place  to-night! — It  does  take  place. — How 
much  money  have  you  given  to  my  son  ! — I  have  given  him  fifteen 
crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him  more  1 — I  have  given  him  what 
I  have  promised  him. — Have  our  enemies  received  their  money  1 — 
They  have  not  received  it. — Have  you  Grerman  money  ? — I  have 
some. — What  kind  of  money  have  you? — ^I  have  crowns,  florins, 
kreuzers,  groshes,  and  deniers. — How  many  groshes  are  there  in 
a  florin  1 — A  florin  contains  (f)at)  sixteen  groshes,  or  sixty  kreuzers, 
or  forty-eight  good  kreuzers. — Have  you  any  obolesi — I  have  a 
few  of  them. — ^How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  denier  t — A  denier 
contains  two  oboles. — Will  you  lend  your  coat  to  me  1 — I  will  lend 
it  to  you ;  but  it  is  worn  out. — Are  your  shoes  worn  out  t — ^They 
are  not  worn  out. — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  1 — I  will 
lend  them  to  him. — To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  ? — I  have  not 
lent  it ;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody. — ^To  whom  have  you  given 
it  1 — ^I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (bcr  TCrmc). 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  1 — He  does 
know. — Does  he  spell  well  ? — He  does  spell  well. — How  has  your 
little  boy  spelt  1 — -He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your  children 
written  their  letters! — They  have  written  them  badly. — Do  you 
know  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  Spanish  ? — I  do  know  it. — ^Does  your 
cousin  speak  Italian  1 — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends 
speak  t — ^They  do  not  speak  badly  (nicibt  tt^ct). — Do  they  listen  to 
what  you  tell  them  1 — ^They  do  listen  to  it. — How  hast  thou  learnt 
English  t — ^I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — Have  you  called  me  ?— 
I  have  not  called  you,  but  your  brother. — Is  he  come  ? — Not  yet. 
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(Lesson  XL.) — Where  have  you  wet  Qiop  nwd)en)  your  clothes  1 
— I  have  wet  them  in  the  country. — Will  you  put  them  to  dry 
(ju  trccfncn  t^gen)  t — I  will  put  them  to  dry. — Where  have  you  put 
my  hat  1 — I  have  put  it  upon  the  table. — Hast  thou  seen  my  book  ? 
—I  have  seen  it. — Where  is  it  1 — It  lies  upon  your  brother's  trunk. 
— Does  my  handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  1 — It  does  lie  upon  it. — 
When  have  you  been  in  the  country  1 — I  have  been  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Have  you  found  your  father  there  1 — I  have  found 
him  there. — What  has  he  said  1 — He  has  said  nothing. — What  have 
you  been  doing  in  the  country  ? — I  have  been  doing  nothing  there. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON.  —  0ect|0  nnb  mr^Bte 

tttiion. 

Qoes  your  father  wish  to  give  SBiQ  3bt  SSata  niic  cttvo^  ^  t()un 

me  anything  to  do  ?  gc&en  ? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some-  (St  toiU  IDir  ctcoai  gu  t^utt  QiUn. 

thing  to  do. 

Obs.     'ZaiUf  to  itj  relates  sometimes  to  an  kifini 
tive,  as: 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ?  ^abtn  ®te  8u|i  gu  axUiUn  ? 

I  have  no  mind  to  it.  3d)  ^abe  fctne  Cufl  baju. 

Is    thy    brother   gone    to  the  3fl  i)c\n  SBruber  ouf6  ftanh  9Cgan» 

country  1  gen  ? 

He  is  gone  thither.  (Sr  ifl  M)\n  gcgangen. 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither  t  ^afl  >Du  8u{l  ba^tn  gu  ge^en? 

I  have  a  mind  to  it.  3cb  ^^^  Sufi  ^^^» 

How  old  are  you  1  SEBlc  ott  jinb  &u  ? 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  3d)  bin  jwiftf  3fl^r  ■  olt. 

How  old  is  your  brother  1  ffiie  alt  i|l  36r  fflrubet  7 

He  is  thirteen  years  old.  (gt  tfl  brciatftn  S^f)X  OtU 

Almost  (nearly).  SBctnage  or  fafl. 

About  Ungef(Sf)r. 

Hardly.  Stanm, 

He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old.  (gt  iff  fnft  wctjefjn  3obt  alt 

I  am  about  fifteen  years  old.         34)  bin    ungeffi()t    fttnfse^tt    SMit 

ott. 
He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old.    Gt  ifl  Uxnahc  fec^jc^n  S^i^t  alt 
Your  are  hardly  seyentecn  years  Sie  pnl)  faum  pebcnje^n  3a^  alt 
old. 

•  Hsre  cutom  rtquJrei  tbt  linguUf  uasbtt. 
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NotquUe.  921  ^t  90114. 

I  am  not  quite  eighteen  yean  ^  6tn  iii(|)t  goitj  ad^tie^tt  3^1^ 

old.  a(t. 

Art  thoa  older  than  th  j  brother  1  SBtft  2)u  &(ter  ol^  iDetn  SBrubct  t 

I  am  younger  than  he.  3(6  ^in  (iingct  at^  er« 

To  understcmd — undetstood.     SSftfte^en*  —  oetflanteiu 

Do  you  understand  me  ?  SScrfitfgfn  6te  mic^  ? 

I  do  understand  you.  Sd)  oerflf be  @ie. 

Have  you  understood  the  man  ?  ^bcn  ^te  ben  9Kann  oerflanbm  t 
I  hare  understood  him.  3d)  babe  if)n  oerflonbeiu 

1  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under-  3(b  Vxt  is^it,  abec  t(|)  Mcfle^e  6U 
stand  you.  ntcfct. 

The  noise,  tet  82nn ; 

The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind,  ba^  ®aufen  te<  SE&inbe^ ; 

The  wind,  bet  SBtnb. 

Do  ^on  hear  the  roaring  of  the  ^ren  6tc  ba^  Gaufcn  M  CUtt* 

wind  1  be^  1 

I  do  hear  it.  34)  ^Sce  ii. 

To  bark.  fStiUn. 

The  barkinff,  bo^  SSellfn. 

Have  you  heard  ue  barking  of  ^abcn  6ie  lai  fBtUtn  bet  ^itnbcge« 

the  dogs  1  (ort  ? 

I  haye  heard  it.  S^  b^be  ti  Qt^htU 

Tolos^^oMt.  $8ettteten*— oetlotcn. 

To  heat — beaten.  6d)(ogen*— gef^lagciu 

Thou  beatest,— he  beato.  iDu  fiibUgfl,  —  et  f^t^dt. 

Tar«fli    — rtftfrf(pastpart).  Cefen*  — getefcn. 

To  remainr^^emained,  SB  I  eib  en*— g  e  b  t  i e  b  en  (takes 

fetn  for  its  auxiliary). 
To  take — taken,  9{ebmen*  — denommen. 

To  know— known.  ffiiffen*— gewujt 

Haye  yon  lost  anything  1  ^ben  6ic  etma^  eerforen  ? 

I  haye  lost  nothing.  34  b<tbe  ntd)td  oertoren. 

To /ow  (at  play)— /o#/.  ©etfpielen*  — cetfpiett. 

How  much  has  your  brother  lost!  flBieoteC  (at  3bv  SBcuber  oerfpiett? 

He  has  lost  about  a  crown.  Gc  M  ungef&bv  etnen  Zi^ii  \tXM 

rpidt 

Who  has  beaten  the  dog  t  flBec  hat  ben  ^ttnb  aeftblagen  ? 

No  one  has  beaten  it.  92temanb  hot  tbn  gefcbtogen* 

Howmany  books  has  yourcousin  SStemet  ^M^n  f)at  3bt  fBfttec  |^ 
already  read  1  SeCefen  t 
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He  haa  already  read  five  of  them,  (St  hat  Nrcn  fAen  finf  dcCcfm,  ttlll 

and  at  present  he  is  reading  ic(t  (uftct  H$  ijtdiXU* 

the  sixth. 
Has  the    man  taken  anything  f  ^dt  ^ct  ^onn  3f)ncn  ttwai  get 

from  you  1  ncmnten  ? 

He  has  taken  nothing  from  me.  f  Or  l^at  mtc  ni(6t<  gciMmmnu 
Do  you  know  as  much  as  this  8Btffcn    BU    fo    md    voit    bilfcc 

man  ?  ^Otann  ? 

I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he.       3db  locip  ni(6t  f»  old  mtc  ct» 
Have  you  kfiown  that !  4c>a(>cn  ®tc  t)a«  gcmupt  ? 

I  have  not  known  it.  3d)  babe  cfi  nid)t  gaou9t. 

Where    have   our    friends    rfr-  $EBo  jint  uttfcte  Jfteunbe  geMlctfll  f 

mained  1 
Fhey  have  remained  at  home.      &t  fint>  |n  ^ti^  g(6ttc(cn« 

BXCRCtSES.      106. 

Have  you  time  to  write  a  letter  t-— I  have  time  to  write  one.— > 
Will  you  lend  a  hook  to  my  brother  ?— I  have  lent  one  to  him 
already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  more! — I  ivQl  lend  himttro 
more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  1—1  have  nven  them 
money .-^How  much  money  has  my  cousin  given  yool— -He  has 
given  me  only  a  little ;  he  has  given  me  only  two  crowns.— How 
old  is  your  brother  1-^Ue  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  you  as  old  as 
he  ? — 1  am  not  so  old. — How  old  are  you  1—1  am  hardly  eighteen 
years  old. — How  old  art  thou  1—1  am  about  twelve  years  old.— Am 
1  youn^r  than  you  1—1  do  not  know.— i-How  old  is  our  neighbour^ 
—He  IS  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — Are  our  friends  as  young  as 
we  1 — ^They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  1— The  one  is 
nineteen  and  the  other  twenty  years  old. — Is  your  father  as  old  as 
mine  1— He  is  older  than  yours  1— Have  you  read  my  book  1<»I  have 
not  quite  read  it  yet.— Has  your  friend  finished  his  book  1 — ^He  has 
almost  finished  it.— Do  you  understand  me  1—^1  do  understand  you. 
—Does  the  Englishman  understand  us  1— -He  does  understand  us. 
— Do  you  understand  what  we  are  tellingr  you  1 — We  do  nnde^tand 
it.— Dost  thou  understand  German  1 — ^1  do  not  understand  it  yet, 
but  I  am  learning  it— Do  we  understand  the  English  1— We  do 
not  understand  them. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us  1 — ^They  do 
understand  us. — Do  we  understand  them  1 — We  hardly  understand 
them. — Do  you  hear  any  noise  1—1  hear  nothin?.— Have  you  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  1 — I  have  heard  it. — What  do  you  hearl— 
1  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs.— Whose  dog  is  this  1— It  is  the  dog 
of  the  Scotchman. 

107. 

Have  you  lost  your  stick  1— T  have  not  lost  it. — Has  your  ser- 
vant lost  my  note  1 — He  has  lost  it. — Have  you  gone  to  the  ball  1 
— >No,  I  have  not  gone  to  it.— Where  have  you  remained  1-»I  have 
remained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at  play)  as  much  money 
c«  I  f^-He  has  lost  more  of  it  thaa  you  1— -How  much  have  I  loti  1 
6 
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—You  have  hardly  lost  a  crown. — ^Where  has  thy  brother  i«» 
niained  1— He  haa  remained  at  home. — Have  your  friends  re- 
mained in  the  eoonti^? — ^lliey  have  remained  there. — Do  yott 
know  aa  much  as  the  English  physician? — I  do  not  know  as  much 
as  he. — Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much  as  yoir  ? — He 
knows  more  than  I. — ^Does  any  one  know  more  than  the  French 
physicians  1 — No  one  knows  more  than  they. — Have  yoar  brothers 
read  my  books  1 — ^They  have  not  quite  read  them.— How  many  of 
them  have  they  read  1 — ^They  have  hardly  read  two  of  them. — Has 
the  son  of  my  gardener  taken  anything  from  you  ? — He  has  taken 
my  books  from  me.— What  hast  thou  taken  from  himi — I  have 
taken  nothing  from  him. — Has  he  taken  money  from  youl — He 
has  taken  some  from  me.— How  much  money  has  he  taken  from 
youl— He  tas  taken  from  me  almost  two  crowns.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTT-SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0Ubni  ttitb  Wtv^iU 

tectum. 

To  Ute-^itten.  S8<t0fn — ^th\\\ttu 

Whyt  SBotum? 

Because^  SDK  c  it 

YCj*  The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative,  (in 
c<Hiipound  tenses,  the  auxiliary)  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a  conjunction  or 
a  co]\junctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb.  The  conjunctions  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  verb  to  be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given 
hereafter* 

Why  do  you  heat  the  dog?  SBorum  fcWagen  ®ie  tctt  4&unb? 

I  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten  3d)  fdbtage  x\)Xi,  roetl  cr  nud)  geblffcn 

me.  ()Qt. 

Do  yon  see  the  man  who  is  in  6cf)cn  ©ie  ten  gRann^  wetd^ct  (bet) 

the  garden  T  im  ®arten  tfl  ? 

I  do  see  him.  3dj  f«j!)e  i^n. 

Do  yon  kr\ow  the  man  who  has  jtenncn  @ie  bm  gWcmn,  bcr  (roclcfeet) 

lent  me  the  book  ?  mir  l)a$  ©iid)  qcfic^en  \^cX  ? 

I  do  not  know  him.  3d)  fennc  tbn  nicht. 

Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I  Ccfen  Sic  ba«  ^)\&i,  »et(^e$  \&i  3^* 

have  lent  you  ?  ncn  flclicf)cn  ^abc  1 

I  do  read  it.  3d)  U\i  H. 

Obs.     When  the  verb,  which  a  conjunctive  word 
causes  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  is  com- 
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pounded  with  a  separable  particle,  this  is  not  detached 
from  it.    Ex. 

I  breakfast  before  I  go  out.  3^  frfi^ftficfe,  ef)e  tA  ou^cbe. 

Does  the  tailor  show  yon  the  Sctgt  35ncn  In  &&intx^a  Un  fktd, 
coat,  which  he  is  mending?         n>c(d)en  er  au^beflert? 

To  wait.  9B  a  c  t  e  n. 

To  expect.  G  c  w  a  c  t  e  n*« 

To  wait  for  some    one  or  for  2(uf  (Sinen  ctcc  ttxoai  toartciL 

something. 
To  expect  some  one  or  some-  iSxntn  t'btt  tttoai  cmxirtcn. 

thing. 
Do  yon  wait  for  my  brother  1       flBattrn  Bit  auf  mctnca  SBntbcr  ? 
I  do  wait  for  him.  3d>  toavtt  auf  tbn« 

Do  yon  expect  friends  ?  Gnoarten  &xt  ^reunbe  f 

I  do  expect  some.  34)  enoartc  etmgc 

To  owe.  6d)u(big  fctnV 

How  much  do  yon  owe  me  1        SSBimd  ftnb  6te  mtr  f6u(btg? 

I  owe  yon  fifty  crowns.  3d)  bin  3t)nen  fanf^tg  Zi)oitt  fi^ttU 

How  much  does  the  man  owe  SBteote(ifl3()nentcrgXannf(6u(ttg? 

youl 

He  owes  me  ten  shillings.  Gt  ifl  mit  ithn  SkbtQinge  fcbulti^ 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you  1  3fl  ct  fo  mti  fd)u(btg  nit  €Ste? 

He  owes  more  than  I.  <£r  ift  mebr  fd)u(ttg  a(6  i^)* 

The  shilling,  ter  Gc^tQtng ; 

the  pound,  ta^  ^fiinb ; 

the  lirre  (a  coin),  tcr  ^antt* 

To  return — {to  come  backy^c  Sttt  fidf  ommen*— jurftdfgc^ 
turned.  f  e  m  m  (  n. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  return  Urn  wtemd  Ubr  femmen  €{ie  Mn 

from  the  market?  hem  9Xarft(  gurQd  ? 

I  return  from  it  at  twelre  o'clock.  3cb  fommr  um  fffnUVf  U^v  Mn  ba  in* 

riict 

From  there,  thence  {from  it).      SB  0  n  b  (U 

Does  the  servant  return  early  itemmt  bcr  SB<bt(ntc  frft^  Mn  ba  ^# 

thence  1  r&t? 

He  returns  thence  at  ten  o'clock  Qt  femmt  um  g«bn  U^t  SRergoil 

in  the  morning.  Mn  ha  ^tficf. 

At  nine  o'clock  m  the  morning,  f  Uin  neun  U^t  SXergen^ 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  f  Um  c(f  U^t  HUnhi. 

•  !&3arten  atif,  with  the  accuflatiye  case,  u  nsed,  when  the  perMo  or  thing 
■poken  of  ii  prMent,  and  enoarten,  when  it  is  not 

*  Sf^ulbig  ff  in*,  lo  owe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  yerb,  of  whleli 
the  separable  particle  is  placed  at  the  end,  f<lbnbi0,  due,  owing,  indebted,  bay* 
Ing  here  the  force  of  the  separable  partide. 
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SawUmgt  8Btelaiia(7< 

During,  for*  t!B&f)teno  (a  prepositioQ  trhieh 

governs  the  genitive  case). 

How   long   has    he    remained  8Bte  tange  tfi  ct  ta  geUiebcn  ? 
there? 

A  minute.  (Sine  ^nutc 

An  hour.  (Sine  Stunned 

A  day.  (Sinen  Sag. 

A  year.  (Sin  3af)r  (a  neuter  snbstantivB, 

taking  c  in  the  plnr.  without 
being  softened). 
A  month.  Gtncn  gRonot 

The  summer,  b<r  @0mnicv« 

The  winter,  bet  SBinter. 

rfS&brenb  bel  0cmmfc<. 
During  the  summer.  <  2)en  @cmmec  fiber. 

C  Den  Returner  btnburc!^ 
How  long  have  you  spoken  with  $Bie  tange  bo(»en  ®le  mtt  bcm  fD{ail« 

the  man  t  ne  gefpredKA  ? 

I  hare  spoken  with  him  for  three  3d)  babe  beet  Gtunben  mil  tf^m  ^ 

hours.  fpred)cn. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re-  8S$te  longe  if!  3bc  Stubee  ouf  b«m 

mained  in  the  country  ?  Canbe  gebUeben  \ 

He  has  remained  there  a  month.  Gr  ifl  einen  0)2onat  ba  gebCieben. 
Have  you  remained  long  with  6tnb  Sfte  (ange  bet  meinem  liOatet 

my  father  ?  gebUeben  ? 

I  have  remained  with  him  for  an  Scb  bin  etne  Gtunbc  lang  bei  i^m  ge« 
hour.  bfieben. 

Long.  Sange* 

EXERCISES.   108. 

Why  do  you  love  tliat  man  1— >I  love  him,  because  he  is  good.^- 
Why  does  yoar  neighbour  beat  his  dog  \ — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy.-^WIiy  does  our  father  love  me  ?— -He  loves  you^  be- 
cause you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  us  ?— -They  love  us,  be- 
cause we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  winel — I  bring  you 
some,  because  you  are  thirsty.— Why  does  the  hatter  drink  I — He 
drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty.— Do  you  see  tiie  sailor  who  is  in 
(auf j  the  ship  1 — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  m  (auf)  the  ship,  but 

e  The  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  tote  langr?  how  longt  aiMl 
other  similar  questions,  relative  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  &c.,  as  toic 
lang?  howlonff?  n>ie  f(bn>er?  how  heavy?  wieDtel?  how  much?  wie  tbeu* 
er?  at  what  price?  wie  toeit?  how  far?  luic  gro$?  of  what  size?  n>te  alt? 
how  old  ? 

'  9)2tttute,  minute,  ^tunbe,  hour,  are  two  nouns  of  the  feminine  gender; 
iiey  add  n  in  all  the  cases  of  the  pluial  without  softening  the  radical  vow- 
els. We  can  also  say:  elite  ^tttiibe  Umg  during  an  hour;  etn  ^o^t  long, 
during  a  year. 
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the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  squarc^Do  you  read  the  hooks  which  my 
father  has  given  you  ? — I  do  read  them. — Do  you  know  the  Italians 
whom  we  know  1 — We  do  not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but 
we  know  others  (an^crf).— Do  you  buy  the  horse  which  we  have 
seen?—!  do  not  buy  that  which  we  have  seen,  but  another  (ctn 
<ln^crc^). — Do  you  seek  what  you  have  lost  1 — I  do  seek  it. — Do  you 
find  the  man  whom  you  have  looked  for? — I  do  not  find  him.— 
Does  the  butcher  kill  the  ox  wiiich  he  has  bought  in  Tauf  with  the 
dat.)  the  market  ? — He  does  Icill  it. — Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens 
which  they  have  bought? — ^They  do  kill  them. — Does  the  hatter 
mend  the  hat  which  I  have  sent  him  ? — He  does  mend  it. — Does 
the  shoemaker  mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  ? — He  does 
not  mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out. — Does  your  coat  lie 
upon  the  chair  ? — It  does  lie  upon  it.— -Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair 
upon  which  I  placed  it? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — ^Where  is  my 
hat  ? — It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (totrtn  or  in  R>i'(d)cm)  you  have  been. 
-—Do  you  wait  for  any  one  ? — I  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait  for 
the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning? — ^I  do  wait  for  him.— 
Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  ? — I  am  waiting  for  it,— Do  you 
expect  vour  father  this  evening?— I  do  expect  him.-^At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  ? — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock  —At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there  ? — He  returns 
from  there  at  eleven  o'clock «— Has  your  bailiff  returned  from  the 
market  ? — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what  o'clock  has 
your  brother  returned  from  the  country  ?— He  has  returned  from 
thenoe  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  ? — ^I  have 
come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast  thou 
remained  long  with  him  ? — I  have  remained  with  him  about  an 
hour.— How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball  ? — I  intend 
to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  has  the  Englishman 
remained  with  you  ? — He  has  remained  with  me  for  two  nours.— 
Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  in  the  country  ? — I  intend  to  remain 
there  during  the  summer.— How  long  have  your  brothers  remained 
in  town  (in  tcr  ®tii(t)  ? — ^They  have  remained  there  during  the 
winter. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ?— -You  do  not  owe  me  much.— 
How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  ? — I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns. 
—How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  ?— I  owe  him  already 
seventy  crowns. — Do  I  owe  you  anything  ? — You  owe  me  nothing. 
—How  much  does  the  Frenchman  owe  you  ? — He  owes  me  more 
than  you. — Do  the  English  owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ?— 
Not  quite  so  much.— Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — You 
owe  me  more  than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  ?— 
You  owe  me  less  than  they. — Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  merw 
chant  ? — I  give  him  some,  because  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. 
•^Why  do  you  not  •  irink  ? — ^I  do  not  drink,  because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — Why  do  you  pick  up  this  ribbon  ? — ^I  pick  it  up,  because 
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I  want  it. — ^Wby  do  yon  lend  money  to  this  mat.? — ^I  lend  him 
some,  because  he  wants  some.— Why  does  your  brother  study  t— 
He  studies,  because  he  wishes  to  learn  German  ((crnen  n}t(().-*Art 
thou  thirs^  1 — I  am  not  thirsty,  because  I  have  drunk. — Has  your 
cousin  drunk  already  ? — Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet  thirsty. — Does  the 
servant  show  you  the  room  which  he  sweeps  ? — He  does  not  show 
me  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  has  swept  yester- 
day.— Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  out  ? — I  go  out  before  I 
breakfast. — What  does  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweeps  his 
room  I — He  mends  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


FORTY.£IGHTH  LESSON.— Qlc^t  nttb  vitt^Blt 

fitttion. 

To  live,  to  dwellt  to  residei  to  ^tl)nttu 
abide^  to  lodge. 

Where  do  you  live  ?  SQSo  nwbncn  &M 

I  live  in  William-street,  number  3d)  wcbne  in  ter  ${Bt(l^e(m^fh;opf^ 

twenty-five.  97ttnmicr  fCinf  unt>  ^iDanjia. 

Where  has  your  brother  lived?    flBo  f)ot  tf)r  SBrubct  ^oocbntl 
He  has  lived  in  Frederic-street,  Gc  hot  in  bet  Jriebrtd^^opc,  92um« 

number  one  hundred  and  fifty,      nut  ^unbert  unb  fftnf^ig  gciocbnt 
Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin^s  SZBo^nfl  2)u  bet  jDeineni  fQttttt  ? 

house  ? 
I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my  34  toobne  ntcbt  bet  i^m,  fonbetn  (ri 

£&ther*8  house.  metnem  93ater. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  where  flBebnt  3bt  S^^^b  nc^^  (ba),  we 

I  have  lived  ?  i(b  gen)Obnt  bobe ! 

He  lives  no  lonser  where  you  Ht  locbnt  nt(bt  mebt  (ba),  too  6U 

have  lived ;  he  lives  at  present  *     acn>obnt  l^btn  ;  tx  wobnt  ie|t  auf 

in  the  great  square.  pern  grcpen  91a|e.* 

The  street.  JDte  6tra9e  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

The  number.  jDte  9iUmmer  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

Tohrtuh.  SB  fit  ft  en. 

Have  yon  brushed  my  coat !        ^aben  @te  metnen  fRtd  gebfitflet  1 
I  have  brushed  it.  3d)  tjdht  tbn  geb&rfiet. 

Howlongt  8Bte  (angel 

TUly  until.  S3i& 

•  In  German,  the  conjunctkm  nnb,  ii  uied  to  aJd  a  number  lea  than  a 
Aimdred. 
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Jill  noon*  f  m<^  mm'aa 

Till  twelve  o'clock.  J  ®*^  ^^"^d- 

Till  to-morrow.  ^H  morgco. 

Till  the  day  after  to-morrow*  Sbx^  Clbcrnicrgciu 

Till  Sunday.  !St«  Gcnnto^ 

Till  Monday.  93U  ^ontao. 

Till  this  evening.  Si^  bcute  abnib. 

Till  eveninpr.  SBt^  auf  Oen  2((Mnb. 

Until  morning^.  SBid  on  t<n  QXtrgai. 

Until  the  next  day.  5Bi0  jum  onbern  Sog. 

Until  this  day.  S3td  ouf  bicfcn  atag. 

Until  this  moment.  SBitf  auf  btefcn  2(ugen&fi(L 

Till  now— hitherto.  SBi6  ic|t  *-  btf^nr. 

To  this  place,  hitberi  thns  fiur,  as  9Bi<  l)ml)n  (an  adverb  of  plaoe), 

far  as  here. 
To  that  place,  thither,  so  &r,  as  S3i<  ta^iii  (an  adverb  of  place). 

fttf  as  there. 

Obs.  The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  except  bte  SDtittttHH^/  Wednesday,  which 
some  authors  use  as  feminine. 

Tuesday,  SMcnflag; 

Wednesday,  SXittned) ; 

Thursday,  ^onncrftig; 

Friday,  Sceitag ; 

Saturday,  Gfoniftag  (6oniia6etlb). 

Then*  2>ann  —  (aUbann). 

Till  I  return  (till  my  return).       SBttf  t(6  gurftdfomme. 

l*iU  my  brother  returns  (till  my  SSiii  mein  SBmbcc  natiUtHiomL 

brother's  return). 
THll  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  93i^  mer  U^c  IDlotgaii. 
Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock  JSxi  ^xttttna&^t  (a  noun  of  tliA 

at  night).  feminine  gender). 

How  lonff  did  you  remain  with  SBte  tonge  ^nb   &\t    M  rnnnon 

my  father  1  SBoter  gcMtebni  ? 

I  remained  with  him  till  eleven  34  ^in  bi^  c(f  U^t  2(6nib^  M  \fyn 

o'clock  at  night.  QiUUUtL 

0M,  the  people^  they  oi  any  one*  9Xa  n  (indefinite  pronoun  always 

8ingular)« 

Have  they  brought  my  shoes  1  ^t  man  metne  &ifikht  gc^d^? 

They  have  not  brought  them  yet.  ^an  f)at  fit  ne(6  nid)t  gcbtad|ft 

What  have  they  said  ?  tBa<  bat  man  gejdgt  ? 

They  have  said  nothing.  9)2an  M  ntdftttf  d^gt 

What  have  they  done  f  9&ai  bot  man  getban  ? 

They  have  done  nothing.  aXon  M  ni^tS  gct^tt. 
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n U wiUing {to m$h)r'^^€n  SelUll*,— gCW0((t 
wiUmg  {wished)' 

Has  he  been  willing  to  go  for  ^t  or  Un  Vrjt  !)H«n  ntUtn  ?  (sot 

the  physician  I  gciocttt  See  0^#.  Less.  XLiV.) 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  go  Gr  ^t  t()n  ni()>t  f^dm  wcUcn. 

for  him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go  oot  this  ^t  cv   btcftn    flRtrsen   a««d(tcii 

morning  ?  wellcn  7 

He  has  not  wished  to  go  oal.      <5r  W  ntd»t  ou^bm  wtfUm. 
HsTo  they  been  willing  to  do  it  1  ^t  man  (6  tljmi  mcttni  ? 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  SOlan  ()ot  c^  ntd)t  t|^iin  n^Oou 

do  it. 
They  have  not  been  wttling  to  SXon  ^t  md^ti  tkwi  ineOnu 

do  any  thing. 

To  be   Me   {can)f^en  aM<  it inncil*  — gcfcnat 
{could). 

Have  they  been  able  to  find  the  ^t  man  tie  93fid)(T  finbai  Hnntn  ? 

books  1  (not  gcfennt.  8ee  Less.  XLIV.) 

They  have  not  been  able  to  find  SXaii  l)«r  fte  nid)t  fInNn  fSnneiu 

them. 
Has  tne  tailor  been  willing  to  4)Qt  ^  QfdincibfT  wctncn  Scd  wU» 

men^  my  eoftt  1  bfffcm  meUcn  ? 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  mend  iSx  tlot  t(^R  nid^t  ou^^ffcm  vMnu 

it. 

^oiRe/MV^(oranjflJlsiif)iMi9.  (St»a<  92<ttc«. 

What  do  they  say  new  !  fiBo^  fogl  man  SHrue^  ? 

They  say  noUiing  new.  flMon  fagt  ntd)t6  9lcu^ 

New.  Stevu 

My  new  eoat.  9)linn  nnie^  jtfdb. 

My  new  friend.  ilVctn  nrncf  ^rcunb. 

His  new  clothes*  €lrtne  ncucn  ilkitet. 

fxsnoisis.    110. 

Wbero  do  yon  lire  Vr-I  live  in  the  large  (tn  tn  ^r^Pcn)  stxset— 
Where  does  your  father  live  t — He  lives  at  his  fnend*a  houae.^ 
Where  do  y  oni  brothers  live  1-^They  live  in  the  large  street,  number 
a  hundred  and  twenty.— -Dost  thou  lire  at  thy  cousin's  1 — ^1  do  live  at 
his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did  live  (gcn)ct)nt  fyiUn)  ?— 
I  live  there  still.— »Does  ^our  friend  still  live  where  he  did  live  1— 
He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did  live. — Where  does  he  live  at  present  ? 
— »He  lives  in  William-street,  number  a  hundred  and  fifteen.— 
Where  is  your  brother  ?^-He  is  in  the  warden. — Where  is  your 
cousin  gone  to  1 — He  is  gone  into  the  garden. — ^Did  you  go  to  the 
play  yesterday  ]^-Jl  did  go  thither. — Have  you  seen  my  friend  1 — 
A  have  seen  hiak->r-Whea  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  (t)obc — gcfcbi'ii) 
l&im  this  mQming»*"W^re  has  he  gone  to  1—- 1  do  not  know  {Ob*. 
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Lesson  XLIII.)- — Has  the  senrant  brashed  my  clothes  1— He  has 
brashed  them.— -Has  he  swept  my  room  ?-^He  has  swept  it.~*How 
long  did  he  remain  here  t— -Till  noon. — How  lonff  have  yon  been 
writing  !-*I  have  been  writing  until  midnight.— How  long  did  I 
worki — You  worked  until  four  oMock  in  the  morning. — How  long 
did  my  brother  remain  with  you? — He  remained  with  me  untu 
evening.— How  long  hast  thou  been  working  1—1  have  been  working 
till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long  to  write  1—1  have  to  write  till  the 
day  after  toHRiorrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long  to  work  1 — He 
has  to  work  till  to*morrow.— Must  i  remain  long  here  ? — You  must 
lemain  here  till  Sunday. — Must  my  brother  remain  long  with  yon  ? 
—He  must  remain  with  us  till  Monday. — How  long  must  I  worki— 
You  must  work  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.— Have  you  still  long 
to  speak  1— -I  have  still  an  hour  to  speak.— Did  you  speak  long  1— 
I  spoke  (()a(K — gcfptMhcn)  till  the  next  day. — Have  yon  remained 
long  in  my  room  ?— I  have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment.— -Have 
you  still  long  to  live  in  this  house  1 — I  have  still  long  to  live  in  it 
(Oacin).— How  long  have  you  still  to  live  in  it  1— Till  Sunday. 

111. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  with  you  1 — He  lives  with  me  no  longer. 
— How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  1 — He  has  lived  with  me  only  a 
year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  1— -I  remained  there  till 
midnight.- How  long  have  you  remained  in  the  carriage  7 — I  have 
remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now  1 
—I  have  remained  there  (^ortn)  till  now.— Has  the  captain  come 
as  far  as  herel — He  has  come  as  far  as  here* — How  tar  has  the 
merchant  come? — He  has  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  small  road. 
—Has  the  Turk  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  forest  1— He  has  come 
as  far  as  there. — What  do  you  do  in  the  morning? — I  read. — And 
what  do  you  do  then  1 — I  breakfast  and  work. — Do  you  breakfast 
before  you  read  1 — No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast. — Dost  thou 
play  instead  of  working  (Lesson  XXXVl.)  1 — I  work  instead  of 
playing. — Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  goinc:  tnto  the 
garden  1— He  does  not  go  to  tlie  play. — What  do  you  do  in  the 
evening  ? — I  work. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening  1-^1  have 
brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre.-^Didst  thou 
remain  long  at  the  theatre  1 — I  remained  there  but  a  few  minutes.— 
Are  you  wHling  to  wait  here  1 — How  long  must  I  wait  1— You  must 
wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has  anvbody  come  1 — Somebody  has 
come. — W^hat  have  they  (man)  wanted  (gcrocUt)  1 — ^They  («D?an)  have 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.— Have  they  not  been  willing  to  wait? — 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  wait. — What  do  you  sav  to  that 
man  1 — I  tell  him  to  wait. — Have  you  waited  for  me  long! — 1  have 
waited  for  you  an  hour. — Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter  1  -- 
I  have  been  able  to  read  it. — Have  you  understood  it  1—1  have 
understood  it. — Have  you  shown  it  to  any  onel — I  have  shown  it 
to  no  one.— Have  they  brought  my  clothes  1 — They  have  not  brought 
them  yet.-— Have  they  swept  my  room  and  brushed  my  clothes  %— 
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TTiey  have  done  both  (tci^f  0* — What  hare  they  said  ! — ^They  have 
said  nothing. — What  have  they  done  ? — ^They  have  done  nothinff.^- 
Has  your  little  brother  been  spelling  ? — He  has  not  been  willing 
to  spell. — Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to  work  1 — He  has 
not  oeen  willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to  do  1 — He  has  not 
been  willing  tc  do  anything. 

112. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  1-— He  has  not 
been  able  to  mend  them.—Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend  them  % 
-—Because  he  has  had  no  time.— Have  they  (man)  been  able  to  find 
my  gold  buttons  ? — ^They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — Why 
has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coati — Because  he  has  no  good 
thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  doff  ? — Because  it  has  bitten  me. 
— Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — What  have 
they  wished  to  say  ? — ^They  have  not  wished  to  say  anytbinff.— 
What  do  they  (nmn)  say  new  in  the  market? — ^They  say  nothing 
new  there.— Have  they  (man)  wished  to  kill  a  man  t— They  have 
not  wished  to  kill  any  one. — Have  they  said  any  thinor  new  ?— 
T^ey  have  said  nothing  new.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXlV.) 


FORTY.NINTH  LESSON.— Ntnn  iittft  triet^igfite 

Section. 

To  steal^stoien.  Bttiicn*  —  ^cfttf)Utu 

Thou  stealest,  he  steals.  Du  flicf)tf)/  —  cc  f!tef)(t. 

To  steal  something  from  some  f  3cmantem  ettoa€  f!ef)(en*. 

one. 
Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  f  |>at  man  3f)nen  S^vm  ^ut  get 

you  1  flcMcn  ? 

They  have  stolen  it  from  me.       f  SOJan  bat  tbn  nitr  gef[cf)tcn. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  book  f  |)ot  >Dtr  tec  SOtann  bad  S9u(^ 

from  thee  t  gcftofelen  1 

He  has  stolen  it  from  me.  f  (&x  bat  d  niit  geflobtcn. 

What  have  they  stolen  from  you  t  f  SBo*  W  nwn  S^ncn  geftcWen? 

All,  2C  ( Ms  declined  in  the  following 

manner. 

N.     G.    D.    A. 
AE  I  Masc.    atter — c^ — em — cti. 

Neut     affe^ — c^ — em — ed» 

Plural  for  all  gendera. 

AU  (plural)        {  N.     G.    D.  A. 

sole — Of — en — e. 
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All  the  good  wine.  Vflfcr  ^ute  IBctiu 

All  the  good  water.  HWU  .qute  lZBa([«r. 

All  the  good  children.  TLUt  gutc  Winter.    (See  page  34, 

Obs.  B.) 

Obs.  A.  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do 
not  take  the  definite  article,  as :  aUf  all  (See  Lesson 
XXXII.);  bk^,  this;  jener^  that,  &c.,  are  placed 
one  after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  characteristic 
ending  of  this  article.    Ex. 

All  this  wine.  TiVia  btcfcr  (not  tufc)  8BHn. 

All  this  money.  Mctf  ttcfcd  (not  btefO  (Sett. 

All  these  children.  2(fle  Mefe  Winter. 

All  these  good  children.  HVit  Mefe  gutcn  jtintct. 

Obs,  B.  In  familiar  style,  when  aU,  all,  is  followed 
by  a  pronoun,  it  often  rejects  its  termination*    Ex. 

All  his  money.  TfXi  fcin  (9e(b. 

The  word,  ba^SBort; 

the  speech,  ta<  SBcrt  (plur.  (fficrtc).* 

How  is  this  word  written  1  Sffiie  fc^reil^t  man  biefctf  SBctt  ? 

It  is  written  thus.  g){an  f^rei^t  ti  fc. 

To  dye  or  to  colour.  S  A  r  6  e  n  • 

To  dye  black,  white.  €^4roarj,  n>cip  f&r^en. 

To  dye  green,  blue.  ®xiixi,  b(au  fflrben. 

To  dye  red,  yellow.  fRtXf),  gcib  f&t&en. 

To  dye  grey,  brown.  @rau,  broun  fd'rbcn. 

My  blue  coat.  ZRtiXi   b(auer    SKed    (mctn   Maud 

SLUM). 

This  white  hat.  ^\t\tx  weigc  ^ut 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  1  ^Arbcn  ®te  3f)rcn  9?0(f  Kau  ? 

I  dye  it  green.  3c^  \&xU  i^n  ^rdn. 
What  colour  will  yon  dye  your  SBie  looQen  6tc  36c  Suc^  fdrbctt  ? 

cloth? 

1  will  dye  it  blue.  3(6  mill  e^  b(au  f&rbem 

The  dyer,  bcr  S&rbcr. 

To ^e<  dyed^^got  dyed.        gacbcn  laffen*. 

What  colour  havo  you  got  your  SKBte  (abcn  ®te  3(nn  ^ut  fSXbtv^ 

hat  dyed  ?  (o{T<n  ? 

I  ha7e  got  it  dyed  white.  34  ^<^bc  i^n  loeip  fScben  (aflcn, 

•  When  ^ort  meana  merehr  a  word,  its  plural  is  SBBrter ;  bat  idien  it 
oonveys  the  meaning  of  a  whole  phrase,  its  pliinl  is  ®orte.    Ex.   Settt 
y  ffiottc,  useless  woids ;  @(attbeii  @te  mctncn  Gotten,  take  my  word  for  it;  bal 
jpau)>tYoort,  the  substantive }  plur.  bit  igatt^tM^rrcT,  the  substantives. 


us 


Afl  fkr  as  my  brother's. 
As  far  as  London. 
As  far  as  Paris. 
As  far  as  England* 
As  far  as  France. 
As  far  as  Italy. 

Grermany, 

Spain, 

Holland, 


f^H  fa  mrtncm  SBmtcr. 

S^t«  ecntvn. 

St$  9arif. 

S^i^  nod>  ^ng(onb. 

SHi6  nod)  ^ronfrft((^ 

Bis  nod)  3ta(un. 

jDcutfd)tanb ; 
8)>anu'n ; 


Ruk,  The  names  of  conntries,  towns,  and  villages, 
belong  to  the  neuter  gender,  and  stand  without  the 
article.  They  are  indeclinable,  except  in  the  genitive, 
which  receives  d  when  the  pronunciation  admits  it.  If 
the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  ^^  as 
in  ^xi^f  Paris,  the  preposition  ^on^  of,  is  used.  Ex. 
bit  &Xtootjmt  Dim  ^ri^^  the  inhabitants  of  Pans. 
Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the  feminine 
gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nouns,  are  in- 
variable in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  by  means 
of  the  definite  article,  viz.  1,  Names  of  countries 
which  terminate  in  d.  Ex.  tie  Xvxtei^  Turkey ;  and  2, 
the  following :  bie  ^rintm^  Crimea ;  bte  ?aufi^^  Lusatia  ; 
We  VSlart^  March;  bie  SWotbau,  Moldavia;  bie  W^fi, 
Palatinate ;  bie  @(t>n)ei}«  Switzerland.  Ex.  bie  (Sditoeij/ 
Switzerland ;  ber  @d)n)ei},  of  Switzerland  ;  ber  ^ttflx^ii^ 
to  Switzerland  ;  bie  ®d)n)eij^  Switzerland. 


To  travel. 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  ? 
Do  you  go  to  Parts  ? 
I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 
Is  he  gone  to  England  1 
He  is  gone  thither. 
How  far  has  he  travelled  1 
He   has    travelled   as   far 
America. 


9{  c  i  f  i*  n  (is  used  with  the  auxi- 
liary fctn). 

9?ftfi'n  Sftc  nad)  ^nrt*  1 
®cl)cn  etc  nod)  ^ori^? 
Sd)  rcifc  (id)  jjc^O  ^Mn. 
3ft  i*r  nod)  (iiigtanb  giTtfift  7 
©r  ill  fcabiM  gcrcipt. 
S»i6  ivchin  ift  cr  Qcn-ift  1 
as  Qt  ijl  ln6  nad)  2(mcriea  gcrcif^ 


BXSRCISBS.      113. 


Have  they  (mon)  stolen  anything  from  you  1 — ^Tiiey  have  stolen 
all  the  good  wine  from  me.— Have  they  stolen  anything  from  your 
father  1— -They  have  stolen  all  his  ^ood  books  from  nim.— Doat 
llioi«  steal  any  tiling  l-^I  steal  ^othulg.— Hast  thou  ever  stolen 
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mDything  1— J  have  never  stolen  anything  (nU  ctwo^).— Hare  tliey 
etolen  your  apples  from  you  ? — ^They  have  stolen  them  from  roe.^ 
Vr'hat  have  they  stolen  from  met — ^They  hare  stolen  from  you  all 
the  (Tood  books.—- When  did  they  steal  the  carriage  from  you  1-— 
They  stole  (^)){an  bat — giiioblcn)  it  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday. 
—Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from  us  ? — ^They  have  never 
stolen  anything  from  us. — Has  the  carpenter  drunk  all  the  wine  t— 
He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  1 — He  has 
torn  them  all. — Why  has  he  torn  themi — Because  he  does  not 
wish  to  study. — How  much  have  you  lost  (at  play)  1 — I  have  lost 
all  my  money. — Do  you  know  where  my  father  is  1— -I  do  not  know. 
•^Have  you  not  seen  my  book  ? — ^I  have  not  seen  iu— -Do  you 
know  how  this  word  is  written  1 — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye 
anything  1 — I  dye  my  hat. — What  colour  do  you  dye  it  1 — I  dye  it 
black. — What  colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes  T—We  dye  them 
yellow. 

114. 

Dp  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  ! — ^I  get  it  dyed.^ — What  oolovr  do 
you  get  it  dyed  1^1  get  it  dyed  green.^What  colour  dost  thou  get 
thy  thread  stockings  dyed  1 — I  get  them  dyed  white.— >Does  your 
cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  ? — He  does  get  it  dyed. — Does 
he  get  It  dyed  red  ? — He  gets  it  dyed  grey.— What  colour  have 
your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  ?— They  have  got  them  dyed  green. 
—What  colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  carriages  dyed  1 — ^They 
have  had  them  dyed  blue. — What  hat  has  the  nobleman  ?— He  has 
two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one. — Have  I  a  hat  1 — You  have 
severaL-^Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cravat  ? — He  has  dyed 
it.— What  colour  has  he  dyed  iti — He  has  dyed  it  yellow. — Do  you 
travel  sometimes  1—1  travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to 
(hin^urcifcn)  this  summer  ?— I  intend  to  go  to  Germany  .—Do  you 
not  go  to  Italy  ? — 1  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  ? 
— ^l  have  never  travelled.-^Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to 
Holland  ? — They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither .^When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  1— They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to  morrow. 
—Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  1 — He  has  not  yet  gone 
thither. — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  1 — I  have  travelled  there.— 
When  do  yon  depart?— I  depart  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ?— 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you  worn  out  all  your  boots  ? 
—I  have  worn  them  all  out.— What  have  the  Turks  done  ? — ^They 
have  burnt  all  our  good  ships.— Have  you  finished  all  your  letters  t 
-»I  have  finished  them  all.—- How  far  have  you  travelled  1—1  have 
travelled  as  far  as  Germany. — Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  1— 
He  has  travelled  as  far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards 
gonel — They  have  gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor 
man  come  1 — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as 

£our  house  1 — He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's.    (See  end  of 
lesson  XXXIV.) 


•mrn^mm^^ 


Above. 
Below. 


This  side. 
That  side. 
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FIFTIETH  LESSON.— JQn^t90te  tettion. 

D6ett(rest).     j^Jjf     j  (motion). 

Hither,  Ijierl^er, ) 
©iedfeitt(rest).        ^ter  Ifetnhetf  >  (motion). 

t)on  bort^er    ) 
SeiifeW  (rest).     Thither,  bort^m  (motion). 


Obs.  A.  The  particles  ^r  and  ^in,  having  no  corres- 
ponding words  in  English,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  ^ct  expresses  motion  to- 
wards the  person  who  speaks,  as :  tfctauff  up ;  ^matter 
or  tjetab,  down;  tfetan^,  out;  Ifetibcr,  hither,  to  this 
side,  ipm  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who 
speaks  towards  another  place,  as :  fjinaaff  up ;  ^Otttttter 
or  l)ixtab,  down;  ffimu^,  out;  ^iituber^  thither,  to  the 
opposite  side.  If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one 
who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  f om^ 
tncn  &ie  ^eruntct,  come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He 
might  answer  me,  fommen  ®te  ^erauf^  come  up.  I  might 
say  to  him,  t(^  f  ontnte  nict)t  ^mauf^  I  am  not  coming  up ; 
and  he  might  answer  me,  mi  tcf}  nicf^t  tjimnttr,  and  I 
am  not  coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  fommen  ®te  ^retn^ 
come  in ;  ge^n  ®te  tfinau^^  go  out ;  fa^ren  &e  tjimiet, 
drive  to  the  opposite  side  ;  fpriitgen  ®ie  ^incitt,  jump  in 
(i.  e.  in  ben  ^ufl^  into  the  river)  ;  but  should  the  per- 
son speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  he  would  say ; 
fpringen  ®te  ^rein« 

The  mountain,  ter  SBevg ; 

the  river,  \>tt  gtup ; 

the  present,  ba6  ®cf(!(enf  (plur.  c  ■). 

Obs.  B.  The  adverbs  bie^feiW,  jenfete,  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  prepositions,  bte^fett; 

•  Neuter  wwcls,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  prefix  %t,  add  c  to  all  the  caiee 
plural,  and  do  not  eofken  the  radical  voweL 
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jenfeit*  The  latter  are  always  followed  by  the  genitive, 
whilst  the  others  never  govern  a  c€use.  Ex.  biei^  M 
g(ttjfed^  on  tl^is  side  of  the  river ;  jeitfeit  M  fSetga,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

To  go  up  the  mountain.  >Den  93erQ  Mnouf  geben  *, 

Where  is  your  brother  gone  to?  SBo  tft  3&f  SBnibet  ^tngegangcn? 
He  is  gone  up  the  mountain.        dt  tfl  ten  Scrg  ^tnauf  gegangni* 

To  give  back  again  (to  restore).  $&i(bccgeben*. 

Thou  givest  back  again.  S)u  0i6fi  ratcber* 

He  gives  back  ajgain*  dt  otbt  toiebrr. 

Given  back  again.  fBteonrgegeben. 

Does  he  restore  you  your  book  1  ®ibt  cr  Sbnen  36t  IBuc^  witter  ? 

He  does  restore  it  to  me.  Gr  gtbt  e^  nnc  loteber. 

Has  he  given  you  your  stick  ^t  tx  Sbnen  Sljren  Gtod  wictcrgis 

back  a^in  1  gcben  ? 

He  has  given  it  me  back  again.  Gt  fyit  \f)ti  mtt  wietcrgegcbcn.     . 

To  begins  to  commence.         Knfottgcn*,  bcginnen*. 

Begun,  commenced.  Kngefongeii/  bcgonnctu 

Have  you  already  commenced  ^abcn  @te  S^ren  S3cicf  fi^  an^ 

your  letter!  fdngm  ? 

Not  yet.  9tid^  ntd)t. 

I  have  not  yet  commenced  it.        3d)   (abc  i^n  nedf  nic^t  ongcfbiis 

gen. 
Have  you  received  a  present  t      ^ben  Bit    dn    Q^tfi^t    Mmif 

men? 
I  have  received  several.  3d)  l^be  oetf^tetene  befommeiu 

From  whom  have  you  received  fBen  mem  ^ben  6te  Qkjc^enfe  befenu 
presents  1  men  t 

Whence?    Where  from  f     ffio^et? 

Out  of.  am  (governs  the  dative). 

Where  do  you  come  from  1  $So  f onmten  Glie  ()er  ? 

Obs.  C  The  adverb  IIK>^  may  be  separated  into  two 
parts  (as  tootjixif  Lesson  XXXVII.),  the  first  of  which  is 
put  at  the  beginning,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participle  past,  or  an 
infinitive,  her  is  placed  before  it :  but  it  precedes  the 
particle  )tt  of  the  infinitive. 

I  come  from  (out  of)  the  mden.  34  fomme  cni  tern  (Sotten. 

Where  has  he  come  from!  fEBo^et  tfl  ev  gefemmen  ? 

He  has  oome  from  the  theatre.     ^  ifl  <ni6  tcm  W^tft  dtfemmen. 


\ 
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To  be  worth.  fGitxtf)  fcin*. 

Bow  mneb  may  that  horse  De  SEBtmd  fonn   bicfe^  f^frrb  »eitt 

worth  1  fdn  1 

It  may   be    worth    a   hundred  (is  (ann  f)untctt  ZhoUx  Wfttb  RttU 

crowns. 
This  is  worth  more  than  that.   Dicfef  tft  mc^r  tocrtf)  aU  fcncf. 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as  S>a^  c'lnt  ij!  ntd)t  fo  oi«l  locrt^  oU 

the  other.  ta^  antcrc* 

How  much  is  that  worth  1  i&tcptcl  ifl  l^^  n>CTtf)  ? 

That  is  not  worth  much.  iDo^  ifl  nid)t  9id  toixt^ 

That  is  not  worth  anything.         2)08  ifl  ntd)t^  nxrt^ 

To  be  better.  SBcffec     fetti*     (me(^r    wcrt^ 

fcin  •)• 

Ami  notes  good  ae  my  biother  1  S3tn  16)  ni^t  fb  gut  mt  mem  SBttt' 

tct? 

You  are  better  than  he.  J  f  ?'  P"J  ^'Ij!  '^*T  ,, 

I  am  not  as  good  as  yon.  3^  bin  nt(^t  fo  gut  wte  Bit* 

KZXRCI8C8.     115. 

Do  you  call  me  ?— I  do  call  you.— Where  are  you  7—1  am  on  (fluf 
with  the  dative)  the  mountain  ;  are  you  coming  up  ?— 1  am  not 
coming  up. — Where  are  you? — 1  am  at  the  foot  (jam  5u9e)  of  the 
mountain ;  will  you  come  down  ? — 1  cannot  come  down.— Why 
can  you  not  come  down  1 — Because  I  have  sore  feeu— Where  doea 
your  cousin  live  t— He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river. — Where  is 
the  mountain  1 — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  river. — Where  stands  the 
house  of  our  friend  ?*-It  stands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain. — la 
the  garden  nf  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  wood  ? — It  is  on 
that  side  (jcnfcitf ). — Is  our  storehouse  not  on  that  side  of  the  road  7 
—It  is  on  this  side  (tu'ffcit?). — Where  have  you  been  this  morning  7 
—I  liave  been  on  (Lesson  XXX.)  the  great  mountain.— How  many 
times  have  you  gone  up  the  mountain  ? — I  have  gone  up  (hinauf 
gcaan()cn)  three  times.— Is  our  father  below  or  above  1— He  is  aboTe. 
—Have  the  neighbour's  boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  t 
—They  have  ^ven  them  to  me  back  affain.^^When  did  they  give 
them  back  again  to  you  t — ^I'hey  gave  (habcw — witNrg^gcbtfn)  them 
back  again  to  me  yesterday.— To  whom  have  you  given  your  stick  % 
— -I  have  ^iven  it  to  the  nobleman. — ^To  whom  have  the  noblemen 
given  their  gloves  1 — ^They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen. — ^To 
which  Knghshmen  have  they  given  them  ? — ^To  those  (Lesson 
XIV.)  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house.— >To  which 
people  do  you  give  mon<^  1 — I  give  some  to  those  to  whom  (Lesson 
aIV)  you  ^ve  some.— >Oo  you  ^ive  any  one  money  1-^1  give  some 
to  those  who  want  any.-— To  which  children  doea  your  father  give 
eakea  1*-»He  gives  some  to  those  who  are  good* 
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116. 

Hars  Ton  receiyed  presents  1 — I  hare  receired  some.-* What 
presents  haTe  yon  received  ! — 1  have  received  fine  presents.— Has 
Tonr little  brother  received  a  present  1 — He  has  received  several.— 
rrom  whom  has  he  received  any  ? — He  has  received  some  from  my 
father  and  from  yours.— Do  you  come  out  of  the  garden  1 — I  do  not 
come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house.— Where  are  you  goin^ 
to  ? — I  am  going  into  the  garden. — Whence  comes  the  Irishuian  ? 
— He  comes  from  the  garden. — Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden 
from  which  (auf  n9\'(d)i*m)  you  come  ? — He  does  not  come  from  the 
same. — From  which  garden  does  he  come  ? — He  comes  from  that 
of  our  old  friend. — Whence  comes  your  boy  1 — He  comes  from  the 
play. — How  much  is  that  carriage  worth? — It  is  worth  five  hundred 
crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that  ? — It  is  worth  more. 
— How  much  is  my  horse  worth  1 — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
your  friend. — Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French '? 
— They  are  not  worth  so  much. — How  muirh  is  that  knife  worth  ? 
— It  is  worth  nothing. — Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  ? — He  is 
better  than  yours. — Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother? — He  is  better 
than  I. — Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  1—1  am  as  good  as  he.-^ 
Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours  1 — We  are  better  than  they.^- 
Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine  ? — It  is  not  worth  so  much.— 
Why  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as  mine? — Because  it  id  not  so  fine 
as  yours. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  1—1  do  wish  to  sell  it.— 
How  niufh  is  it  worth  1 — It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins. — Do  you 
wish  to  buy  it  1—1  have  bought  one  already.— Does  your  father 
intend  to  buy  a  horse  1-— He  does  intend  to  buy  one^  but  not  yours. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


nFTY-nRST  LESSON.— «in  tinb  fftnf^igste  Section. 

That  (conjunction).       5)  o  fi  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLVIL). 

W^hat  do  yon  say  1  SDo^  fogm  €ic  1 

1  say  that  you  have  my  book.      3d)  fa,q^  ^o9  @t<  ntctn  SBud)  ^o^en• 

1  tell  you  that  I  have  it  not.  3d)  fiigc  Sbncn^  ta$  id)  cd  md}t 

habc. 
Have  you  not  had  it  1  J6obcn  3te  ci  ntcbt  ge(o6t  ? 

I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no  3d)  hobe  c«  9c()abt,  abet  id^  ^U  ti 
longer.  nid)t  »ic(}r. 

No  more.  9?  i  d)  t  m  c  b  t. 

Where  have  you  placed  it  1  SS^c  bobcn  &t  cf  btn<)c(i*()t  7 

1  have  placed  it  on  the  table.  3d)  babi*  e^  ouf  Un  Stfcb  gclcgt 

Is  it  (does  it  Ue)  on  the  table  1  8tcgt  c«  auf  tcm  Sifd)'? 

It  is  (lies)  on  iu  (iiiugi  barauf. 
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Somejalittle.  dttoai  (tin  tocitig). 

Can  you  gire  me  some  water !     A6nnen  6u  mtr  ttcoa^  Sajfcr  gM 

I  can  give  yoa  some.  34  ^onn  35n^  todi^  ge6tiu 

Must.  SRfiffen,  past  part,  gcmuft* 

Necessary  (adjective).  ^  8 1  b  i  9. 

To  &e  necessary.  92  6 1 H  d  fe  t  n  *. 

(  9)2up  man  auf  ben  ^Rarft  dc^en  7 
Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  <  3ft  <<  n6tf)ig  ouf  Un  9)2arCt  gu  get 
market?  (     ()en? 

It  IS  necessary  to  go  thither.      ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

What  must  one  do  in  order  to  9Ba0  mup  man  t()un,  um  beittf((  ^ 

learn  German  1  tcrnen  t 

One  must  study  much.  ^an  mu9  9ie(  fiubttren. 

What  must  he  do  1  SBa^  mufi  er  tf)un  7 

He  must  go  for  a  book.  iSt  mup  etn  Slucb  b^ten. 

What  must  I  do  1  $Ba6  mup  tcb  tbun  1 

Still,  sUent.  6tt((. 

To  6e  sittings  been  sitting.  6 1  ^  e  n  *    (takes   b^bni  for  its 

auxiliary),  gefeffen* 

You  must  sit  still.  &it  mfilfcn  fltU  |t(en« 

Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  ^ben  ®te  t?te(  arbetten  mfiffen  {Ohs. 

much  to  learn  German  ?  Lesson  XLIV.),  um  bcutfd^  {It 

(crnen ! 
I   have  been   obliged  to  work  34  6ab(  t>te(  arbetten  mftffcn. 

much. 

The  competency,  the  subsistence,  jDa$  2Cu$CommCtt. 

the  livelihood. 
To  have  wherewithal  to  live.         6$etn2(u$fommcn  ^abCft* 

Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  ?  ^at  cr  fetn  Ku^fommcn  7 

He  has.  Gr  bat  c^. 

What  must  I  buy  1  $8$a$  mup  t^  Caufen  ¥ 

Some  beef.  Sltnbflctfcb. 

The  ox  (neat).  I>a^  9ltnb. 

You  must  buy  some  beef.  &t  mttfTen  dlinbfletf^  fottfrn. 

What  do  you  wish  ?  SBad  melTcn  ©te  ? 

What  do  you  want  t  {^It^Al,, 

IwantBoo.e»oney.  {iJiXSr"'* 

Do  you  want  some  money  ?  93rau(ben  6te  ®fCb  7 

Do  yon  wi^h    to    hare  some  SffioIIm  6te  ®efb  ^aUn  f 
money  1 
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I  do  want  some.  2M  Sraud^e  loel^e^ 

Do  you  want  much  ?  SBraudxn  @te  beffcn  tnef  ? 

I  do  want  much.  3d)  braud)e  ^cffen  md. 

How  much  mu8t  you  have  t  SBiemet  ntftfTen  @tc  b^bcn  t 

How  much  do  you  wanti  SBtcotd  braud)cn  @te  1 

I  only  want  a  g^tosh.  3d)  bt;aud)e  nut  etnen  ®ref<6fn. 

Is  that  all  you  want  ?  3ft  ba^  olle^,  wa^  ®te  btauc^cn  I 

That  is  all  I  want.  Dag  i^  aUt^,  toad  tc^  brau4)C« 

More.  ^tl)V. 

Do  you  not  want  more  1  $Btau(^cn  @tc  nid^t  nie^r  1 

I  do  not  want  more.  3^  braud)e  ntd)t  me^r* 

What  does  he  want  ?  SEBal  bvaud)t  cc  ? 

He  wants  a  coat.  (Sr  Oraud)t  ctn  ^(eib. 

Have  you  what  you  want  I  ^6en  Bit,  toci  &t  brauc^en  ? 

I  have  what  I  want.  3d)  i^aU,  wag  id)  bt;au4(. 

He  has  what  he  wants.  Ch:  ^at,  mai  it  braud)t 

They  have  what  they  want.  6ie  (aben/  loag  (te  braucftcn. 

To  be  obliged  (jAo//,  (W^AO*  €$o((cn,  past,  part  gcfoUt 

What  am  I  to  do  !  $S3ag  fott  left  t^un  ? 

You  must  work.  @ie  fodeit  arbetten. 

Am  I  to  go  thither?  &cVL  left  ()tng(^en  ? 

You  may  go  thither.  6ie  fSnnen  ^inge^nu 

EXVRCISBS.  117. 

Were  (6tnt) — ^noefcn)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  1 — ^I  was 
at  his  house  (bci  xf^rn)* — ^What  does  he  say  1— -He  says  that  he  can- 
not come. — Why  does  he  not  send  his  son  ? — His  son  does  not  ga 
out  (geftt  nid^t  ani,  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C). — Why  does  he  not 
go  out  (gebt  er  ntd)t  aug)  1 — Because  he  is  ill. — Hast  thou  had  my 

Eurse  ? — I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  seen  it  ? — I 
ave  seen  it. — Where  is  it  ? — It  lies  upon  the  chair.— Have  you 
had  my  knife  1—1  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it. — Where  have  you 

f  laced  it  ? — I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. — Will  you  look  for  it  ?— 
havcf  already  looked  for  it. — Have  you  found  it  ? — I  have  not  found 
it. — Have  you  sought  (for)  my  ffloves  1 — I  have  sought  (for)  them, 
but  I  have  not  found  them. — Has  your  servant  my  hat  ? — He  has 
had  it,  hut  he  has  it  no  longer.— Has  he  brushed  it  ?»-He  has 
brushed  it. — Are  my  books  upon  your  table  1— Thev  are  (lie)  upon 
it— Have  you  any  winel-— I  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  you 
what  I  have.-— Will  you  give  me  some  water  1—1  will  give  you 
some*— Have  you  much  wine  1 — ^I  have  much.— WUl  you  give  me 
some  1—1 


owe  me 

wine  1— 'You  must  so  for  some. — Shall  I  go 

must  go  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither  1 — Yon  must  go  thither 

this  evening. — ^Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  1 — You  must  go  for  him. 
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-»Is  il  neoeswrj  to  go  to  the  market  T — ^It  is  neeeowry  Iq  go 
thither.— -What  muat  one  do  in  order  to  learn  Rassian  ?— One  mikst 
study  much.— Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  1 — One  must 
study  much. — What  shall  I  do  ? — You  roust  buy  a  good  book.-— 
What  is  he  to  do  J — He  must  sit  still. — What  are  we  to  do  1 — You 
must  work. — Must  you  work  much,  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic?— 
I  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Does  your  brother  not  work  ? — He 
does  not  want  to  work.— iias  he  wherewithal  to  live  1 — He  has.— 
Why  must  I  go  to  the  market  1 — You  must  go  thither  to  buy  some 
beef.— Why  must  I  work  1 — You  must  work,  in  order  to  get  (f^a^cn) 
a  competency. 

US. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir  t — I  want  some  cloth. — How  much  is 
that  hat  worth  ?— It  is  worth  three  crowns.— Do  you  want  any 
stockings  ?— I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings  worth  t 
—They  are  worth  twelve  krenzers. — Is  that  all  yon  want  1 — That 
is  all.— Do  you  not  want  shoes  '> — I  do  not  want  any.— Dost  thoa 
want  much  money  1 — I  want  much. — How  much  must  thou  havel 
—I  must  have  six  crowns. — How  much  does  your  brother  want  t 
«— He  wants  but  six  groshes. — ^Does  he  not  want  more  ? — He  does 
not  want  more. — ^Does  your  cousin  want  more  ? — He  does  not  want 
so  much  as  I. — What  do  you  want  1 — I  want  money  and  boots.-* 
Have  you  now  what  you  want? — I  have  what  I  want. — Has 
your  brother  what  he  wants  1 — He  has  what  he  wants. 


FIFTY.SECOND  LESSON.— Sfmei  mtb  flkn^igste 

ttttion. 

To  pay^-^fHod.  JBtiaf^ttn  —  ht^ahlt     (See 

Obs,  A»  Lesson  XLV.) 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse.  Gtnem  <D2onne  rin  ^fcrb  6qal^(cn* 

To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  coat.      )£)em  €id)nc(ter  ben  ^td  bc^a hUn* 
Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  SBc)abli*n  @ic  Urn  @(bu(^uio^er  bif 

the  shoes  ?  6$d)uf)e  7 

I  pay  him  for  them.  S^  bc^able  ffe  ihm. 

Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knives!  S3c^Mt  cr  3hnen  f&c  bte  SRcffett 
He  pays  me  for  them.  (Skt  U^ljit  ft<  mtr. 

Obs.  A,  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  btfOiift 
len  governs  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  the  acousa- 
tive  of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be  used  with  the  pre- 
position fur/ /or,  as  in  English.  Ex.  I  pay  him  for 
the  boots,  id)  bejal)(e  ibm  fiir  bie  @tiefeL  But  taken 
figuratively,  in  the  signification  of  ie^afett/  to  paniaht 
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it  is  sometimes  construed  with  the  accusative  of  tb« 
person,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  nxiitV  ^  ^^ 
^d)  (ejablett/  wait,  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it ;  hen 
t^abe  ic^  fd)dn  bejat^It^  I  have  paid  (punished)  this  man 
well. 

Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  ^Un  6ie  Itm  €fd}u(moc^et   tU 

for  the  boots  ?  ^ttcfct  bc^htt  ? 

I  haye  paid  him  for  them.  3d>  l^it  ftc  ibm  ^^6(t« 

I  pay  what  I  owe.  Scf)  fst^hU,  n>06  td)  fcbufbta  Mtt. 

Have  you  paid  for  your  book!  ^abtn  €te  3br  S^ud)  bqaolt? 

I  have  paid  for  it.  Sd)  bobc  ti  bqahlr. 

I  have  not  yet  paid  for  it.  34)  ^abc  e<  ned^  nt^t  be^^It* 

To  demand— denymded*     7c»*«r>».*A««»      M^wtf^MA* 

To  6e^  of— begged  of .  TCnfprccften* — ongcfpro4<>* 

To  pray-^rayed.  Ifflitte  n*— aeOttciL 

To  ask  any  one  for  money.  fi^en  S^iantcm  ®c(b  Mrfatigen. 

To  beg  money  of  some  one.  3'niQn((n  um  ®e(b  onfprcd>cn** 

To  request  money  of  any  one.  3(niAnten  um  ®i*((  bitten*. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for  1  fEBa^  ocrtongcn  @tc  wn  niir  ? 

I  ask  you  for  nothinjir.  3d)  t»(r(angc  ntd)t^  Mn  3bnciu 

I  beff  some  money  of  you.  3d)  rrrcd>e  €ftc  um  (?c(b  on. 

He  has  begged  some  money  of  Hx  bat  mid)  um  ®(t^  ong^prec^eiu 
me. 

Form  Um  (a preposition  governing tlM 

accusative). 

Do  yon  beg  some  money  of  him  t  eptcd)(n  Gte  tbn  um  Qb^  on  7 
I  beg  some  of  him.  3d)  (rbttt<  nur  mf(d)c^  pen  ibm. 

To  solicit  any  one  to  do  a  thing.  (too5  ocn  j^montcm  crbittfn*. 

For  it.  D  0  r  u  ttu 

Toaskhimforit.  {g^S^Sn^f^ 

To  ask  him  for  them.  {  g?  J^iX^"]?^^^^ 

I  ask  you  for  it.  \^  ^^'^  ®^!  tarum  on. 

^      ^  (^3*  wrlongc  ti  wn  3bRcn. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  anythiag  1  tDcr(an()cii  6t<  (two^  wn  mtr  1 

I  ask  yoa  for  the  hat.  3d)  bittc  Gte  um  b«i  jout. 

Do  Tou  ask  roe  for  the  hat  1  SBtttcn  6i(  mid)  um  tm  ^ttt  7 

I  ask  you  fer  it.  Sd)  bttte  6t<  torunu 

To  speak  of  some  one.  SSon  3(inantcm  fpr€<f)Ctt** 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man  1      €$prtd»t  nion  pen  tiefem  flXanns  I 
Dm  sptaks  of  Um.  8Xan  Ipvi^t  pen  tbm. 
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One  does  not  speak  of  him.  fOlan  fprtAt  ntcftt  Mit  i^m. 

Do  they  speak  of  my  book  1  ®prtd)t  man  wn  metnem  S9u4e  t 

They  speak  much  of  iu  9Kan  fpricht  oicl  bavciu 

What  do  you  say  to  iti  8Ba«  fagen  &\c  ta|u  (bietju)  7 

I  say  he  is  right.  3^  fogC/  to$  ec  9ted)t  ^at 

Content^  satisfied.  3  u  f  c  i  e  b  e  n. 

iVeii7.  92  e  u. 

To  be  content  with  any  one.        9Xtt  Semanbem  jufrtebm  fetn*« 
Are  you  content  with  this  man  ?  ^tnb  &U  mtt  btcfem  9){anne  jufrus 

ben  1 
I  am  content  with  him.  34  bin  mtt  i^m  jufrtcboi. 

Obs.  B.  Of  ^  let.  Acre,  and  ba,  <Aerc,  compounc 
adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions 
governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In  these  adverbs 
Ifixx  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders  singular 
and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun :  biefer,  biefe,  btefe^  (ber,  bie,  bod),  which  is 
never  used  with  a  preposition. 

Are  you  content  with  your  new  ®inb  6$te  mit  3^tem  neucn  JtUibc 

coat?  jufctebcn? 

I  am  contented  with  it.  3cb  bin  bamtt  jufrteben. 

I  am  discontented  with  it.  3cb  bin  unjufctebcn  bamtt 

Discontented.  Un^ufrteben. 

Of  what  do  they  speak  ?  8Bot»n  fprtdftt  man  ? 

They  speak  of  peace,  of  war,  of  SRan  fprtd)t  9cn  bcm  Jfrtebrn^  tM)n 

your  book.  bem  ^xxt^t,  twn  3f)rem  S3u4e. 

Do  they  speak  of  peace  1  6prtd)t  man  Mn  bem  S^teben  ? 

They  do  speak  of  it.  a)2an  fprtc^t  bat)0n. 

Ohs.  C.  The  adverb  too,  where^  like  ffiet  and  ba 
(See  Obs.  above),  forms  compound  adverbs  with  certain 
prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In 
these  IDO  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusative 
of  the  pronoun  interrogative  10e(d)er,  tcMfc^  toeld^e^,  or 
toai. 

With  what  are  you  content  f        lEBomtt  ftnb  6te  jufrieben  ? 

I  am  content  with  my  book.        3(b  ^in  mtt  metnem  fbVLd^t  nafnts 

ben. 
With  whom  are  you  satisfied  1     s07tt  mem  finb  6ie  jufrteben  ? 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  master.     3cb  ^tn  mtt  metnem  Se^cev  lufrie^ 

ben. 

To  study — studied.  ©tubtten  —  ftubttt.      (See 

Obs*  A»  Lesson  XLV.) 
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To  question, — interrogate*    $  t  a  g  e  n  (governs  the  ace.)* 

'Fhe  uncle,  tec  )D^<tm  (is  not  softened  in  tlie 

plural)  ; 
Uie  gentleman,  the  lord,  bee  ^ixx  \ 

the  master,  the  tutor,  the  pre-  )  *,^  q^i.«^  . 
ceptor,  the  professor,  ^oct^efiw; 

Uie  scholar,  bet  6(6fiCet ; 

the  pupil,  berSSoIina; 

the  fee,  wages,  salary,  bee  8oon  (nas  no  plur.)  ; 

the  lesson,  bie   Section    (a    feminine    noan« 

taking  en  in  the  plur.)  ; 
Uie  exercise,  bie   2(ufgaije    (a   feminine   noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.) ; 
To  receive  a  present  from  some  fScn  Senianbem  ein  G^ef^enf  (efom« 
one*  men** 

EXERCISES.  119. 

Hare  we  what  we  want  t — ^We  have  not  what  we  want.— What 
do  we  want  ?— We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  garden,  a  beautiful 
carriase,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — Is 
that  all  we  want  t — ^That  is  all  we  want. — What  must  I  do  1 — You 
must  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  (Lesson  XXX.)  must  I  write  1 — 
You  must  write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  market  !»-You 
may  go  there. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  am  waiting  for  him 
here  ? — ^I  will  tell  him  so  (Ohs.  Lesson  XLIIL). — What  will  you 
tell  your  father  1 — I  will  tell  him  that  you  are  waiting  for  him  here. 
—What  wilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  7 — I  will  say  to  him  that  you 
have  finished  your  letter. — Have  you  paid  (for)  your  table  1 — I  have 
paid  (for)  it. — Has  your  uncle  paid  for  the  book? — He  has  paid 
for  it— ^Have  I  paid  the  tailor  tor  the  clothes  1 — You  have  paid 
him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the  merchant  for  the  horse  1 — I  have 
not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  1 — ^We  have 
paid  for  them. — Has  your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  1 — He 
has  not  yet  paid  for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he 
owes  you  1 — He  does  pay  it  me. — Do  yon  pay  what  you  owe  1 — I 
do  pay  what  I  owe. — Have  yon  paid  (with  the  dative^  the  baker  ? 
—I  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  Y 
-~He  has  paid  him  for  it — Have  you  paid  your  servant  his  wages? 
-~I  have  paid  them  to  him. — Has  your  master  paid  you  your  wages  ? 
—He  has  paid  them  to  me. — When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  ? — He 
paid  (bot— be^ohlt)  them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — What  do 
Tou  ask  this  man  for  ? — ^I  ask  him  for  my  book. — What  does  this 
boy  beg  of  roe  ? — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me 
for  anything?^!  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask  me  for  the 
bread  * — I  ask  you  for  it. — Do  the  poor  beg  money  of  vou  ? — ^Thoy 
beg  some  of  me. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  f— I  ask  him 
for  some  whom  yon  ask  for  some. — Which  merchants  do  you  ask 
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for  gloyea  t — I  ask  those  who  lire  in  William-Street  (Lesson 
XL VIII.)  for  some. — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for  chairs  1—1  ask 
that  one,  whom  you  know,  for  some. — What  do  you  ask  the  baker 
for  1 — I  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some 
meat  1—1  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost  thou  ask  me  for  tiie  stick  i 
"—I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask  thee  for  the  book  1 — He  does 
ask  me  for  it. — What  have  you  a^ked  the  Englishman  for  1 — I  have 
asked  him  for  my  leather  trunk. — Has  he  given  it  to  you  1 — He  has 
given  it  to  me. 

120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  1 — I  have  asked  the  mer> 
chant  for  some.---Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some  money  1 — 
They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen. — Of  which  noblemen 
have  they  beg|?ed  some !— They  have  begged  some  of  those  whom 
you  know.— Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  meat  1 — 1  pay  the  butchers 
for  it.-— Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  boots  1— He  pays  the 
shoemakers  for  them. — Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  1 — We 
have  paid  our  bakers  for  it.— Of  whom  have  they  (mon)  spoken  1— 
They  have  spoken  of  your  friend. — Have  they  not  spoken  of  the 
physicians  ? — ^They  have  not  spoken  of  them. — Do  they  not  speak 
of  the  man  of  whom  (rcn  n>cld)i*ui)  we  have  spoken  1 — ^They  do  speak 
of  him.— Have  they  spoken  of  the  noblemen  1 — They  have  spoken 
of  them.»-Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak  1-^They 
have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  but  they  have  spoken 
of  others. — Have  they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our 
neighbours  1— They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of  those  of 
our  neighbours. — Which  children  have  been  spoken  of  1— ^Those 
of  our  preceptor  have  been  spoken  of.»-Do  they  speak  of  my  book  1 
-—They  do  speak  of  it.— Of  what  do  you  speak  1^-We  speak  of 
war. — Do  you  not  speak  of  peace  1 — We  do  not  speak  of  lU-^Are 
you  content  with  your  pupils  1— -I  am  content  with  them.— How 
does  my  brother  study  i — He  studies  well. — How  many  lessons 
have  you  studied  ? — I  have  already  studied  fiily-four."— Is  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  scholar  1 — He  his  satisfied  with  him.— 
Has  your  master  received  a  present  1 — He  has  received  several.—* 
From  whom  has  he  received  presents  1 — He  has  received  dome  from 
his  pupils.— Has  he  receivcMi  any  from  your  father  1 — He  has  re- 
ceived some  (both )  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend.— Is  ho 
satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he  has  received  1 — He  is  satisfied 
with  them. — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already  done  1—1  have 
already  done  twentV'One. — Is  thy  master  satisfied  with  thee  ? — He 
says  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what  dost  thou  say  1—1  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old  art  thou  1—1  am  not  quite 
ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already  learn  German  ? — I  do  already 
learn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know  German  1 — He  does  not  know  it. 
—Why  does  he  not  know  iti — Because  he  has  not  learnt  it. — Why 
has  he  not  learnt  it  1 — Because  he  has  not  had  time. — Is  your  father 
at  home  1— No,  he  has  departed,  but  my  brother  is  at  horn*.— Where 
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!•  f  oar  father  gone  to  1 — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you  aome- 
ttnes  gone  thither  ? — ^I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  you  intend 
going  to  Germany  this  summer  ? — I  do  intend  going  thither. — Have 
you  the  intention  of  staying  there  long  t — I  have  the  intention  of 
staying  there  during  the  summer.— *How  long  does  your  brother 
remain  at  home  ? — -Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you  had  your  gloves 
dyed. — I  have  had  them  dyed. — What  have  you  had  them  dyed  1 — 
I  have  had  them  dyed  brown. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I 
have  been  here  ?— 1  will  tell  him  so.— Will  you  not  wait  until  he 
comes  back  again  ? — ^I  cannot  wait.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.THIRD  LESSON.  —  SSrei  nnb  fftn^eU 

Cection. 


To  eat-~€ateiu 
rhou  eatest— he  eats. 


Cffen*  — gegcffen. 


©ttiffeft— crtffftortpt 
^3tt  SRittag  (jfcn— |u  fOitttag  gegc|« 
T&  dine  (eai  dinnery~^ined*<     fen. 

(  efpetfcn  —  9«fp«trrt  or  gcfpetft. 
C  Mm  mUmti  ubt:  fpeifm  €fU  Y 
At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  1  <  Urn  locld^f  3cit  effen  ®te  |U  8lit« 

(     toa? 
I  dine  at  five  o'clock.  34  fptifc  Urn  fftnf  (um  fftnf  U(r). 

I  have  dined.  3(6  haht  $u  QXlttaa  c^t^tf[ttL 

I  liave  dined  earlier  than  yon.      34  ^^  ft^tm  gcipttpt  oU  €fte. 

li  we  you  already  breakfasted  t    4^a6ni  6te  f(hen  geftA^flfidt  7 


The  dinner. 
The  breakfast. 

Fo  eat  supper  {to  sup)* 


Tht9  supper. 

I  wish  to  eat  supper, 

I  havB  supped  late. 
After. 

After  yoo. 
After  me. 
After  him. 
After  my  I  rother. 
I  have  breakfasted  after  him. 
7 


jDo<  SRtttogrffen. 

Stt  Vbcn^  cffcn*/  2(6e«b< 
brot  cffen*. 

jDod  Kbcnbcffcn,  ba$  2(b<nbiteb. 

34  n>tll  2(bcnbbrob  effen. 
5  34  f^^  fpAt  ju  2fbenb  gcgcflhu 
C  34  bAbe  fpAt  Vbmbbcob  gegeffnu 

9{o4   (a  preposition  goveminf 
the  dative). 

9Za4  S^ncn. 

8{a4  mir. 

Slod)  ibm. 

9{ad)  meinem  IBrubcv. 

34  ^be  na4  i^m  gf fri^fUktt. 


HO 


To  Md'-^ld. 

Will  you  hold  mj  stick  ? 

To  try — tried. 
To  t»9te-^asted. 

Will  you  try  to  do  that  1 

I  have  tried  to  do  it. 

Yott  mast  try  to  do  it  better. 

Haye  you  tasted  that  wine? 

I  hare  tasted  it. 

Are  you  looking  for  any  one  1 
Whom  are  yoa  lookinef  ibr  I 
I  am  looking  for  a  brother 
mine. 


An  uncle  of  mine. 
A  neighbour  of  yours. 
A  relation  of  mine* 


.*>flltcn*  —  ge  (at teitr 

2)u  baltft  — «  f)(Slt 

ffitdcn  @ic  nwtiwn  Stod  ^mf 

^rcMrcn  —  ptobict. 
i&ccfufben  —  Decfud)t. 
.fteflen  —  gcfcftct. 
ajcrfucftcn  —  ucrfucit 

Sdft  &ab<  9crfud>t/  c^  ju  t^un. 

@te  m&ffen  ocrfuc^^  (^  &cfff r  ju  imii 

<6en. 
^obcn  6U  btcfrn  SEDon  gcfeflet  (i»cf» 

fii*t>? 
3cb  (K^be  t^n  gcfoflet  (octfu(^)» 

&nd^n  ®te  Scnionbcn  ? 
fS^en  fu^en  ®ic  ? 
of  f  34  fu4^  ^^n  meiner  SStfibcr* 


Acx?.  Sing,    Gew.  F/«r. 

■  ®iten  nteiner  D^cime. 
•    ®ncn  ^t)Tcv  3Ja€f)bant» 
-  -  ®nen  nteiner  93em>anbten* 


Obs,  Ac^ectives  taken  substantively  are  declined  like 
other  adjectives.  Ex.  ber  SSerUKittbte/ the  relation;  gen. 
M  SSeneonbten/  of  the  relation,  &c. ;  bet  Sebtente,  the 
servant;  gen.  bed  SSebtentm^  of  the  servant,  &c. ;  emS^er^ 
toca&tet,  a  relation ;  ein  SB^ienttT/  a  servant,  &c. 


The  parents  (father  and  mother). 
He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 

A  cousin  of  his. 
A  friend  of  ours. 
A  neighbour  of  theirs. 
He  tries  to  see  you. 
Does  he  try  to  see  m^  ? 

To  inquire  after  some  one. 

After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine 

The  acquaintance. 
Whom  do  yoa  look  for  ? 


)S)tc2(cnctn  ((Sftern), 

Qt  fuc^t  eincn  fetncr  Dl^etme  na  fc^ 

t  (Stnen  feiner  93ettern. 
f  dinen  ttnfarcT  ^cunbe. 
f  (Sinen  tbret  SRad^bani. 
(St  fud)t  @te  ju  feben. 
6ttd)t  er  mtc$  ju  fe^m? 

.9{Qd)  Semanbem  fcagcn* 

97Qd)  loem  fragen  €$te  ? 

Sfd^frage  noc^  einem  mriitev  S<WN» 

be* 
tf>et  SBcfannte. 
SEBcnfttd^RGlit? 
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I  am  looking^  for  an  acqaaintanee  3d^  fu((e  €inen  metncv  Sffanntem 

of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread.     3^  hxttt  xin  um  tin  &^d  ^xtt. 

Rule  1.  The  preposition  of,  which  in  English  stands 
between  two  substantives,  when  the  second  detennines 
the  substance  of  the  first,  is  never  expressed  in  Ger- 
man.   Ex. 

A  piece  of  bread.  f  (|tn  ©riicT  93rcb. 

A  glass  </ water.  f  (SXn  ®to<  ^ffioffer. 

A  sheet  of  paper.  '  -  C^n  !9^geif  ^apter. 

Three  sheets  of  paper.  f  iDtet  93og«i  papier. 

The  piece,  to«  Gtttcf ; 

the  sheet,  In  !Bca<n ; 

the  small  piece  (little  bit),  bad  6tttcfd)cn  ; 

the  littVe  book,  ta$  a9fid)(ctn. 

Ruk  2.  All  diminutives  terminating  in  cfyen  and  letn 
are  neuter,  and  those  terminating  in  (ittg  are  mascu- 
line. To  form  diminutives  from  German  substantives, 
the  syllable  c^en  or  (eitt  is  added,  and  the  radical 
vowels,  a^  0/  Vif  are  softened  into  &/  6/  U.    Ex. 

The  small  house,  bod  ^Au^cn ; 

the  small  picture,  bad  ^ttb(b<n ; 

the  little  heart,  bad  ^etjdjen ; 

the  little  child,  bad  Jttnbfetn ; 

the  little  hoj,  bad  Jtnfiblein/.  JtnAb^fii ; 

the  suckling  (baby),  bet  6^U0ltng ; 

the  fayonrite,  darling,  bet  SieMtng ; 

the  apprentice,  bet  St()ctind. 

BXBRC1SB8.    131. 

Haye  yoo  already  dined  ? — Not  yet. — At  what  o'clock  do  yon  dine  t 
— -I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — At  whose  house  (SBci  mcnv  Lesson  XXVI.) 
do  you  dine  1—1  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine.^With  whom 
(b^i  mcni)  did  you  dine  yesterday  1 — ^I  dined  (babe?— gefpcipt  with  a  re- 
lation of  miiie.r— What  have  you  eaten  1 — We  haye  eaten  good  bread, 
beef,,  apples,  and  cakes.-— What  haye  you  drunk  1— We  nave  drunk 
good  wme^ood  beer,  and  good  cider. — Where  does  your  uncle  dine 
to-day  1 — ^He  dines  with  (bet)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father 
eat  supper  1— He  eals  supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Do  you  eat  supper  ear- 
ier  than  he  1 — I  eat  supper  later  than  he.^At  what  o'clock  do  you 
breakfast! — I  breakfast  at  ten  o*clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  you 
eat  supper  yesterday  1 — We  ate  (^ben — gegeffen)  supper  late. — 
What  didyou  eat  ? — We  ate  only  a  little  meat  and  a  small  piece  of 
bi8ad.«— When  did  your  brother  sup  ?— He  supped  after  my  fiitbir 
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— Where  are  you  going  to  7 — I  am  goin^  to  a  relation  of  mine,  in 
order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Do  you  dine  early  1 — We  dine  late. 
— Art  thoa  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ? — I  am  willins^  to  hold  them. 
—Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane  1 — He  is  willing  to  hold  it. — Who 
has  held  your  hat  ? — My  servant  has  held  it. — Will  you  try  to 
speak. — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother  ever  tried  to  do  exercises  1 
— He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a  hat? — ^I  have  never 
tried  to  make  one. — Have  we  tasted  that  beer? — We  have  not 
tasted  it  yet. — Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste  1 — I  wish  to  taste 
that  which  you  have  tasted. — Have  the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy  ! 
— ^They  have  tasted  '.t — Have  they  drunk  much  of  it  (Dat>cn)l«- 
They  have  not  drunk  much  of  it. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  I— 
I  have  tasted  it  already. — How  do  you  find  it  ? — I  find  it  ^ood.-~ 
Why  do  you  not  taste  that  cider  ? — Because  I  am  not  thirsty.— 
Why  does  your  friend  not  taste  this  meat  1 — Because  he  is  not 
hungry. 

133. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  1 — ^I  am  looking  for  the  man  who  has 
sold  a  horse  to  mc— Is  your  relation  looking  fur  any  one  1 — He  is 
looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for  any  one  t 
— We  are  looking  for  a  neij^hbour  of  ours. — Whom  dost  thou  look 
for  1 — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are  you  looking  for  a  servant  of 
mine  1 — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — Have  you  tried  to 
speak  to  your  uncle  1 — ^I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Have  you 
tried  to  see  my  father  ? — ^I  have  tried  to  see  him. — Have  you  been 
able  (Less.  XLVHl.)  to  see  him  1 — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. 
— After  whom  do  you  inquire  1 — ^I  inquire  after  your  father. — After 
whom  dost  thou  inquire  1 — I  inquire  after  the  tailor. — Does  this 
man  inquire  after  any  one  1 — He  inquires  after  you. — Do  they  in* 
quire  after  you  1 — ^They  do  inquire  after  me  ? — Do  they  inquire 
after  me  1 — They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of 
youra. — Do  you  inquire  after  the  physician! — I  do  inquire  after 
him. — What  do  you  ask  me  for  1 — ^I  ask  you  for  some  meat. — 
What  does  your  little  brother  ask  me  for  1 — He  asks  you  for  some 
wine  and  some  water. — Do  you  ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — ^I 
do  ask  you  for  one. — How  many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend 
ask  fori — He  asks  for  two. — Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ? 
— I  do  ask  you  for  it. — What  has  your  cousin  asked  for  1 — He  has 
asked  for  a  few  apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread.-^-Has  he  not 
breakfasted  yet  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry.—- 
What  does  your  uncle  ask  for  1 — He  asks  for  a  ?lass  of  wine. — 
What  does  the  Pole  ask  for  t — He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy. 
— Has  he  not  already  drunk  ?~He  has  already  drunk,  hut  he  is 
still  thirsty. 
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FIFTY.FOURTH  LESSON.~t)ier  mb  ffttt^8«te 

I  see  the  man  who  has  my  mo-  3cb  fc&e  Un  SKann^  we(cftct  m«in 

ney.  ®c(l)  bat. 

I  see  the  child  who  plays.  ^d)  fcbc  bo$  ^tnb^  ivc((6<^  fptelt 

I  perceive  him  who  is  coroingr.     ^d)  bcmcrfi;  teti/  n>e(d)€t  fonmit. 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  money.    3c6  fcbe  b<n^  iveld)cr  niir  ®rlb  fd)u(s 

tig  ijt. 
Do  vou  Derocire  the  soldiers   f  ®«»»«ffn  ®«<  ^^  ©ctbatm,  IW(*C 

^     in  tog  ^aga^tn  (btnein)  gcf)cn  V 
I  do  perceive  those  who  are  go- C  3d)  bcnicrfc  tK,  tocld^e  tobm  g^b^n- 
ing  into  iu  ^  3cb  bcmcrfe  tte^  rodc^c  binetn  ge^cn. 

A/^o.  2(  u  (^. 

To  perceive— perceived*        Semerfen  —  bemerft 

Have  you  perceived  any  onel      4^aben  &xt  Setnanten  bemcrft  ? 
I  have  perceived  no  one.  3A  hobt  92i(mont€n  bcmerft. 

The  soldier,  tcr  ®o(tat.* 

To  go  to  the  store-house.  ^  S°*  ^/ni  gWagagtn  geben*. 

Obs.  A,  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a 
country  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  noc^  with  the 
dative. 

Willingly.  ®  e  r  1). 

To  like.  t  ®«rn  baOcn*. 

To  like  to  see.  f  ®«ni  fcbcn*. 

To  like  to  study.  f  ®crn  fhittrcn. 

To  like  wine.  f  ®<rn  9Betn  trinfrn*. 

He  likes  a  large  hat.  f  (5r  hat  gern  rtnen  gropen  |>ut. 
Do  yoa  like  to  see  my  brother  1   t  @cbcn  ®te  umnen  93ruter  gmi  t 

I  do  like  to  see  him.  f  3d)  fcb«  tbn  gem* 

I  like  to  do  it.  f  3d)  tbuc  ci  gern. 

Do  you  like  water !  f  Srtnfen  Sic  gctrn  9BafT(t  ? 

No,  I  like  wine.  t  ^^i"/  id)  trinfe  gem  SQSctiu 

Fowl,  ^ubn ; 

the  fish,  ter  ^ifd) ; 

fish,  gtfd)*  (plur.)  ; 

the  pike,  ter  ^cd)t ; 

pike,  ^<d)te  (plur.). 

•  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in:  Mt 
orc^,  at,  tt,  ent,  i%  it,  o^  add  en  to  the  genitive  singular  and  to  all  the  other 
cases  singular  ai^  plural. 
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To  like  Bomethingr.  f  CHn  ^cunb  Mn  dUM^  ffUt*« 

I  like  fish.  f  3(ft  btn  cin  ^reunt  oon  ^fdfnu 

He  likes  fowl.  f  (Sx  tpt  gem  ^uf^n. 

I  do  not  like  fish.  t  2^  ^in  fetn  Jrcunb  wn  Stfcftni 

By  A«ar^  2Cu^n)enbtg. 

To  /ffom  by  heart.  7ivi€wcnt>i^  (ernen. 

Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  Bcrnrn  36te  ^^Cl^ct;  gem  au^iocns 

hy  heart  t  big? 

They  do  not  like  learning  hy  6ie  Urncn  ntd)t  gem  au^w^nttg. 

heart. 

Have  yon  learnt  your  exercises  ^aben  &t  ZW  2(ufgaben  au^cn* 

by  heart  1  big  gclernt  ? 

We  have  leamt  Uiem.  SBit  baben  @te  gelernt. 

Once  a  day.  (Sinmat  be^  Sog^ 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month.  >Drcima(  be^  SKonat^ 

Obs.  B,  The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions: tiHUtn?  ^hen?  tote  oft?  how  often?  in  speak- 
ing of  something  that  takes  place  habitually  and  at  a 
determinate  period. 

Six  times  a  jrear.  €Se((^ma(  M  3a^re#. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he  $Q^(  9te(ma(  (tote  oft)  ift  er  be^ 

eat  1  Sogg  ? 

He  eats  three  times  a  day.  Qx  ipt  bretmd  be^  Sagf* 

Do  yon  eat  as  often  as  he!  (Sffen  @te  fb  oft  n>te  ct  ? 

When  do  you  go  out  ?  8Sann  geben  @ie  au6 1 

We  go  out  early  in  the  morning.  SODtt  geben  be^  9){orgen^  fcCl^  au^ 

If.  SEBenn    (See   Rule  of  Syntax, 

Lesson  XLVH.}. 

I  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive  34  bin  gcfonnen,  6tc  )u  beja^Ien^ 
my  money.  toenn  id)  nietn  ®c(b  befomme. 

Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  ?       ©ebenfen  ®te  ^etj  $u  faufen  ? 

I  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they  S^  gebenfe  tO€i6)Ci  ju  faufen,  loenit 
pay  me  what  they  owe  me.  mon  mir  bejablt,  mai  man  wit 

fd)u(btg  tft. 

m:t'uiS*oTi;raerUitl     ]«Ba«fttr  aBd,«  iff  .«t 
It  is  fine  weather  at  present.         Qi  tfl  {egt  fd)3nel  SBetter. 
How  was  the  weather  yester-  ^ 

wiat  Wnd  of  weather  was  it  \^*  f^'=  ®<ttct  n»t  ti  gcftetn  t 
yesterday  1  J 

Obs.  C.  SBat/  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxilia 
ry  verb  f  ei  n*,  to  be ;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter 
(See  Lesson  LYII.) 
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Was  it  fine  weatlier  yesterdajr ! 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
it  was  fine  weather  this  monuog. 

Is  it  warmi 
It  is  warm. 

Veiy- 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

Dark,  obscure, 
dusky,  gloomy, 
clear,  light. 

It  is  gloomy  in  vour  shop. 

Is  it  gloomy  in  his  room  f 

It  is  gloomy  there. 

The  shop, 

moist,  humid,  damp, 

dry. 
Is  the  weather  damp  1 
The  weaker  is  not  damp. 
It  is  dry  weather. 
The  weather  is  too  dry. 
It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 
We  have  too  much  san. 
We  have  no  rain. 

The  moonlight,  mooashine, 

the  rain, 

the  sun, 
Of  what  do  you  speak  ) 
We  speak  of  the  weather. 

The  weather. 


WkK  ti  grfldm  iiihnH  SScttct  t 
(S6  war  gjfietn  ^Mtfiti  9Skttt€. 
a^  toat  (tcTcn  gxcr^en  fifinU  flSBcIf 
tcr. 

3ft  c^  warm! 

Q^  tfl  warm. 

©efer. 

(&^  tfi  febr  ipontu 

i&i  tfl  Calt. 

<£«  iff  fe^r  foft 

da  if!  weter  fott  nc^  worm. 

flnllcr ; 
tunfd ; 

(&i  ifl  hinf el  in  Sj^em  (abnu 
39  e^  bunfd  in  fdnem  Btmnier  1 
&  ifl  t)unfe(  bartm    (See  Obs.  A. 
and  C.  Lesson  XXIX.) 

b<r  8a(en ; 
f <fu*t ; 

tttdCTL 

3fi  ti  feu^te^  fl&rttcr  ^ 
IDai  SSkttrr  tfi  nic^t  fendfL 
Q^  ifl  tro(fene0  SBctter. 
Bcti  fSktttc  ifl  gu  ttcdnu 
Qi  id  SRentfd^eiiu 
flfiir  ^oben  |u  inel  Sonne 
tBtr  ^6cn  fcincn  SRegcn. 

t(t  9X0nbf(^tn ; 

tcr  9tiQitn ; 

btr  Sonne  (a  feminine  noan). 

SBoMn  fpr^en  Sic  ? 

SBtr  fprec^n  9om  {9on  ban)  f&Mn; 

ba^SBctter. 


■XKRGISBS.   1S3. 

Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  ! — I  do  not  perceive 
liim. — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ? — I  perceive  it.-— What 
do  you  perceive  ? — I  perceive  a  neat  mountain  and  a  small  house. 
—Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood  1—1  perceive  it  also. — Dost  then 
perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  goinff  to  the  market  1 — I  do  perceive 
chem. — Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  1— 
I  do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those 
who  are  going  to  the  market. — Do  you  see  the  man  to  whom  I 
have  lent  money  % — I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  you  hare  lent, 
but  the  one  who  has  lent  you  some. — Dost  then  see  the  children 
who  are  studying  ? — I  do  not  see  those  who  are  studying,  bat  those 
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who  are  playing. — ^Do  yoa  perceive  anything  ? — ^I  peroeive  nothing* 
^Have  you  perceived  the  noase  of  my  parents  1 — I  have  perceived 
it.— Do  you  like  a  large  hat  ?— I  do  not  like  a  large  hat,  hut  a 
large  umbrella. — What  do  you  like  to^o  1 — I  like  to  write Do 

?rou  like  to  see  those  little  boys  t — I  do  like  to  see  them.-MDo  yoa 
ike  beer  ? — I  like  it. — Does  your  brother  like  cider  ? — He  does  not 
like  it. — What  do  the  soldiers  like  1 — They  like  wine  and  water. — 
Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water? — 1  like  both  (Kitcf). — Do  these 
children  like  to  study  1 — ^They  like  to  study  and  to  play.— Do  you 
like  to  read  and  to  write  1 — ^I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many 
times  do  you  eat  a  day  ? — Four  times. — How  often  do  your  children 
drink  a  day  ? — ^They  drink  several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as 
often  as  they  ! — I  drink  oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  Uieatre  ? 
— I  go  thither  sometimes. — How  often  do  you  go  thither  (in)  a 
month  ? — I  go  thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year 
does  your  cousin  go  to  the  bail  ? — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — 
Do  vou  go  thither  as  oAen  as  he  ? — ^I  never  go  thither. — Does  your 
cook  ofien  go  to  th«  market  1 — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 

104. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle's  1—1  go  to  him  six  times  a  year.~« 
Do  you  like  fowl  ? — I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. — What 
do  you  like  ? — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. — What 
fish  does  your  brother  like  ? — He  likes  pike. — Do  you  learn  by 
heart  1 — ^I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart.— Do  your  pupils  like  to 
learn  by  heart  1 — ^They  like  to  study,  but  they  do  not  like  learning 
by  heart. — How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a  day  I^They  only 
do  two,  but  they  do  them  well. — Do  you  like  coffee  or  tea? — I  like 
both. — Do  you  read  the  letter  which  1  have  written  to  you  (Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLVH.)  ? — ^I  do  read  it. — Do  you  understand  it  ?-» 
1  do  understand  it. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  speaks  to  you  1 
-~I  do  not  understand  him  ?— Why  do  you  not  understand  him  ? — I 
do  not  understand  him  because  he  speaks  too  badly. — Does  this  man 
know  German  ?— He  does  know  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it.— Why  do 
yon  not  learn  it  ? — I  have  no  time  to  learn  it. — Have  you  received 
a  letter  1—1  have  received  one.— Will  you  answer  it. — I  am  going 
to  (3d)  win)  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  ? — I  received  it  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it  1 — ^I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  it. — What  does  your  friend  write  to  you  ? — He 
writes  tome  that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XL  VII.). — Does 
he  ask  you  for  anythiiig  ? — He  asks  me  for  money. — Why  does  he 
ask  you  for  money  ? — Because  he  wants  some. — WMiat  do  you  ask 
me  for  ? — I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me. — ^Will  you 
wait  a  little  ? — ^I  cannot  wait. — Why  can  you  not  wait  1—1  cannot 
wait  because  I  intend  to  depart  to^ay. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  in- 
tend to  set  out  ?^1  intend  setting  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
—Do  you  go  to  Germany  ? — I  do  go  thither. — Are  you  not  going  to 
Holland  ?«-I  am  not  goins^  thither. — How  far  has  your  brother  gone  1 
•->He  has  gone  aa  far  as  London. 
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135. 


Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  1 — I  do  intend 
going  thither,  if  you  go. — Has  your  father  tlie  intention  to  buy 
that  horse  1 — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  his  money. 
— Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England. — He  has  the 
intention  to  go  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him. — Do 
you  intend  going  to  the  ball  1—1  do  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend 
goes  ? — Does  your  brother  intend  to  study  German  1 — He  does  in- 
tend to  study  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. — How  is  the  weather  to- 
day ?— It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ?— 
It  was  bad  weatlier  yesterday. — How  was  the  weather  this  morning  1 
— It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it  is  (tft  ii)  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm  t 
— It  is  very  warm. — Is  it  not  cold  ? — It  is  not  cold. — Is  it  warm  or 
cold  1 — ^It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Did  you  go  to  the  country 
(Lesson  XXX.)  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — I  did  not  go  thither. 
— Why  did  you  not  go  thither  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it 
was  bad  weather. — Do  you  intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrow  1 
-^I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

136. 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  1 — ^It  is  not  light  in  it. — Do  you  wish  to 
work  in  mine  ? — ^I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — Is  it  light  there  1 — It  is 
▼ery  light  there. — Can  you  work  in  your  small  room  (Rule  3,  Lesson 
LIII.)f — I  cannot  work  there. — Why  can  you  not  work  there  t — 
I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark. — Where  is  it  too  dark  1 
•—In  my  small  roomt — Is  it  lisht  in  that  hole  1 — It  is  dark  there. — ^Is 
it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  XLYIII.)  1 — It  is  damp  there. — ^Is  the 
weather  damp  ? — ^The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather  dry  1— 
It  is  too  dry. — Is  it  moonlight  ? — It  is  not  (fctn)  moonlight^  it  ia 
very  damp. — Why  is  the  weather  dry  ! — Because  we  have  too  much 
sun  and  no  rain. — When  do  you  go  into  the  country  1 — ^I  intend  go- 
ing thither  to-morrow,  if  tlie  weather  is  fine,  and  if  we  have  no 
ram. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  1 — He  speaks  of  the  fine 
weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  1 — We  do  speak  of  it. — Of 
what  do  those  men  speak  1 — ^They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather. 
— Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  t — ^They  do  also  speak  of  it  (ouc^ 
bavon). — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  ? — I  do  not  speak  of  him.-— 
Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  1 — ^I  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents. — Do 

Iou  inquire  aAer  any  one  ? — ^I  inquire  after  your  uncle  (Lesson 
rlll.)  ;  is  he  at  home  1 — No,  he  is  at  his  best  friend's.     (See  LesMii 
XXXIX  and  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FIFTY.FIFTH  LESSON.— iPfttlf  ttllb  fttn^SU 

OF   PASSIVE   VERBS. 

In  English,  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb 
to  be,  either  to  form  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  ad- 
jective to  qualify  the  subject.  In  the  first  instance  it 
must  be  translated  by  n)erben%  and  in  the  second  by  fetn** 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  ba€  !^au€  tfi 
gebaut/  domus  cBdificata  est,  from  bad  ipaud  tDirt)  geboitt^ 
domus  (Edificatur ;  tie  S3riefi  finb  gcfdiriebeit,  littercs  scrip- 
tee  sunt,  from  tie  S3nefe  mrben  gefc^rieben/  liUerce  scri- 
buntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an 
a^ective  or  not,  one  has  only  to  change  the  construc- 
tion into  the  active  voice ;  if  in  that  voice  the  tense 
is  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  pas- 
sive participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  trans- 
lated by  noerben*;  but  if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it 
then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the  auxiliary  to 
be  must  be  translated  by  fein*.  Ex.  3^)  HWbe  gAiibt, 
I  am  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  litU 
mid)/  he  loves  me ;  but  ber  @ptege(  t(l  ietbxodjitnf  the 
looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the  same  tense, 
when  I  say:  er  IfOt  ben  (Spiegel  {erbrodyett/ he  has  bro- 
ken the  looking-glass.  Here  jerbroc^en  is  nothing  but 
an  adjective,  which  qualifies  the  subject  (Sptegef/  look 
ing-glass. 

I  am  loved.  3cb  nxtbc  getiebt. 

Thou  art  puided.  5)u  wirfl  gcCcitct. 

He  is  praiaed.  (St  loirb  gelobt 

We  are  heard,  SCBir  werbcn  Q^Wtt, 

They  are  blamed  &t  locrbcn  Qctabrtt. 

Yc  «e  punished.  iSSfn^ 

To  praise,  to  blame.  tcf>cn,  taUtxu 

By  me  — ^by  us.  (Bon  mtt  —  ocn  uni. 

By  thee— by  you.  SJcn  iDic —  t»n  Guc^  (3^ncn>. 

By  him — ^by  them.  $Bon  i^m  —  ocn  xf)ntn. 

I  am  loved  by  him.  3<^  tcttU  Don  Ibm  QdUht. 

Who  is  punished  1  tBBet  »irb  g(fh:afr  ? 
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The  naughty  boy  is  punished.      2><r  uti^rtigc  JlnoOc  iDirb  gefltoft 
By  whom  is  he  punished  !  8Jtn  wcm  wtrb  cr  Qcftroft  ? 

He  is  punished  by  his  father.       (St  mxtt  »cn  fcincm  ©fltcr  gefirofiU 
Which  man  is  praised,  and  which  SB€(d)cr  SKann  n>itt  gctebt^unb  xotU 

is  blamed  t  (Ijcr  njirb  ytoMt  ? 

The  skilfiil  man  is  praised,  and  Dtt  QiWidtt  ^ann  wtrb  gelobt  nnb 

the  awkward  blamed.  b<r  ungcfdbtctte  gctobdt 

Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and  SSkic^e  Jlnabwt  wecbcn  bcle^nt,  unb 

which  are  punished  1  »c(d)e  wcrben  bcftraft  7 

Those  that  are  assiduous  are  re-  Difjeniijcn,  »c(d^e  ftci^tg  iinb/  wars 

warded,  and  those  that  are  idle      b<n  Mobnt  unb  bi(,  wctc^e  tr^ge 

punished*  ftnb,  bffbra^. 

We  are  loved  by  the  captain's  SEBtr  wctbcn  t9Cn  ben  ^ftnen  be< 

sons,  you  are  despised  by  them,      ^auptntann^  gcUebt;  3()t  werbct 

Dcn  if)nen  t)crod)tct 
You  are  praised  by  oar  brothers,  @te  wctbcn  oen  unfem  SBrfibern  ges 

and  we  are  despised  by  them,      (ebt^   unb  loic  wetben  Mn  i^ncft 

Krad)tet. 

Good — ^naughty.  Xrtig — unortio.    (See  Note  0  Les- 

son XXXlx.) 
toilful,  diligent — awkward.         (S^t^^dt  —  ungcf^icft 
Assiduous — ^idle.  7(Ict9ia  —  trdge  (faul). 

Ignorant.  llntotjfenb. 

The  idler,  the  laxy  fellow,  b(r  ^aulen^er* 

fo  reward — ^rewarded.  93(tef)ncn  —  bdcfint   (See  Obt»  A 

Lesson  XLV). 

To  esteem.  TC6)ten,  fcfeflftcn. 

To  despise.  S3etad)tcn. 

To  hate.  .^affen. 

Is  your  book  torn  ?  S|l  35t  SBucft  ^ctrtffen  ? 

It  is  not  torn.  (Si  ifl  nid)t  jenriffen* 

Are  your  children  good  !'  €linb  36tc  Jtinbet  orttgt 

They  are  very  good.  Bit  finb  fe^t  QVtto. 

Is  the  enemy  beaten  1  3fl  bet  ^(inb  gcfd^fogen  ? 

He  is  beaten.  (St  ifl  ^efc^lagem 

The  enemies  are  beaten.  iDte  $einb(  finb  gcfcHagen. 

These  children  are  loved,  because  ^Dtefe  jlinbet  nxrbcn  getiebt,  vmi  fU 
they  are  studious  and  good.  fftft^tg  unb  atttq  ftnb.  (See  Note 

f.  Lesson  XXXIX.) 

EXVRCISKS.     127. 

Are  you  loved  by  your  uncle  1 — I  am  loved  by  him. — ^Is  your 
brothpr  loved  by  him  1 — He  is  loved  by  him. — oy  whom  am  I 
loved  t — ^Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — Are  we  loved  1 — ^You  are 
loved. — By  whom  are  we  loveid  t-— You  are  loved  by  your  friends. 
— ^Are  those  gentlemen  loved  ? — ^They  are  loved.— -By  whom  are 
they  loved  1 — ^They  are  loved  bv  us  and  by  their  good  friends.—* 
By  whom  is  the  blind  man  led  ? — ^He  is  led  by  roe««-» Where  do 
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TOO  lead  him  to  1^-1  lead  him  home.— By  whom  are  we  blamed  ?— > 
We  4IB  blamed  by  our  enemies.— -Why  are  we  blamed  by  them  ?—- 
Because  they  do  not  lore  us.— -Are  you  punished  by  your  tutor  1— 
We  are  not  punished  by  him,  because  we  are  good  and  studious.— 
'Are  we  heard  1 — We  are  (U,  Lesson  XLIIL). — By  whom  are  we 
heard  1— We  are  heard  by  our  neighbouis. — Is  the  master  heard  by 
hispupils  t— He  is  heard  by  them. — ^Which  children  are  praised  ? 
—Those  that  are  good. — Which  are  punished? — ^Those  that  are 
idle  and  naughty. — ^Are  you  praised  or  blamed  1 — We  are  neither 
praised  nor  blamed. — Is  our  friend  loyed  by  his  masters  ? — He  is 
loyed  and  praised  by  them,  because  he  is  studious  and  good ;  but 
his  brother  is  despised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is 
he  sometimes  punished  ? — He  is  (totrb  c^)  eyery  morning  and  eyery 
eyening. — Are  you  sometimes  punished  ? — ^I  am  (cf )  neyer ;  I  am 
loved  and  rewarded  by  my  grood  masters. — Are  these  children 
neyer  punished  1 — ^They  are  (c^)  neyer,  because  they  are  studious 
and  good 4  but  those  are  so  (ti)  yery  often,  because  they  are  idle 
and  naughty. 

138. 

Who  is  praised    and  rewarded  1 — Skilful    people  (S(Utc)    are 

S raised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed  and 
espised. — Who  is  loyed  and  who*is  hated  t — He  who  is  studious 
and  good  is  loyed,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated. — 
Must  one  be  good  in  order  to  be  loyed  ? — One  must  be  so. — What 
must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loyed  ? — One  must  be  good  and  assidu- 
ous.— ^What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded! — One  must  be 
skilful  and  study  much. — Why  are  those  children  loved  1 — ^They 
are  loyed,  because  they  are  good. — Are  they  better  than  we  1 — 'They 
are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than  you. — Is  your  brother  as 
assiduous  as  mine  ? — He  is  as  assiduous  as  he ;  but  your  brother 
is  better  than  mine.— Do  you  know  anything  newl — 1  do  not 
know  anything  new. — What  does  your  cousin  say  new  1 — He  says 
nothinflr  new. — Do  they  not  speak  of  war  1 — ^They  do  not  speak  of 
it. — Of  what  {Obs.  C.  Lesson  LII.)  do  they  speak  1 — ^They  speak 
of  peace. — ^What  do  they  say  1 — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. 
— ^Are  you  understood  by  your  pupils  ? — I  am  understood  by  them. 
—Dost  thou  often  receive  presents  1 — ^I  do  receive  some  if  I  am 
good. — Are  you  often  rewarded  ? — We  are  rewarded  if  we  study 
well,  and  if  we  are  diligent. — Has  your  master  the  intention  of 
rewarding  you  1 — He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study 
well.— What  does  he  intend  to  giye  you  if  you  study  well  t — He 
intends  giviog  us  a  book — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  t— 
He  has  ureauy  given  us  one. 

129. 

Haye  yon  dined  already  1-^1  haye  dined  already,  but  I  am  stiL 
hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already  1 — He  has  drunk 
already,  but  he  is  still  thirsty. — What  must  we  do  in  order  to  b« 
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tMlhtX  11--TM  BMt  wofk  M«ch.— Mm  «  sit  stOl  m  odcr  to 
stodj! — Youmuan  Ustea  to  vhat  tW  ■iiifi  teUsjim. — ^Do  jo« 
intend  to  est  sepfier  uydMj  I — 1  do  nicad  to  due  bc£»e  I  eot 
Bopper. — ^At  vhait  o*cloek  do  too  dine  I — 1  due  at  fomg  and  eot 
topper  at  niae  oVlock. — HaTe  jo«  acca  m j  eoasia  I — I  lava  aaca 
him. — What  has  he  said  I — He  has  aid  that  he  docs  act  viah  to 
aee  joo  (jirKcii  wtl)^ — Whr  does  he  aoC  wish  to  see  bm? — ^He  does 
Bot  wish  to  see  too,  hccaaae  he  does  aot  like  yoa. — Whj  docs  he 
■ot  like  me  ? — Bccaose  yoa  aie  aaoghtj^ — ^Will  yoa  pre  me  a 
riieet  of  paper  ! — Why  (Scfa)  do  yoa  waat  paper  I— I  want  aoae  to 
write  a  letter^-To  whom  (Lcaaoa  XXX.)  do  yoa  wish  to  write  / 
— I  wish  to  write  to  the  nna  by  arhom  (sea  vd^cm)  lam  lored. — 
After  whom  do  yoa  iaqaire  1 — I  iaqaire  after  no  oae.  (See  end  of 
XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-SEtTH  LESSON.  —  Snl|0  Uttk  Ott^Kpte 

£tdioii. 


OF   IMFEBSOHAIi   VERBS. 

These  verbs  having  no  detenninate  subject, 
coi^jngated  in  the  third  person  singolar,  by  mea 


To  rosfi-— t^  rains* 
To  snow — ii  snows. 

Does  it  thunder  1 
It  does  thunder. 
Is  it  foggy  t 
Does  the  sun  shine  ! 

The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  lond. 

the  fog, 
hardy  riolent. 


To  shino'^shone. 
To  thunder* 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
The  face, 
the  thunder, 
the  snow, 
the  sunshine, 
theparaso), 


9tcgncn — ti  treanct 
64iictcn— c<  fjj^nctt. 

CH  tenncrt. 

SUk  ti  ncbcTtg  7 

3fle<€Soniicn|clKiiiT 
( <B  ifl  eenncnfdbciiu 
\  fSttr  i^bai  6enncii|(^lR. 

nebdig) 
bet  9teM| 

Wttg. 

64cincn*^gcf<lfticntn* 
iDonnc  rtu 

jDic  Senile  fcfteint  ni4t 

t  IDie  Genne  f^clnt  mic  \ni  (Btfi^ 

M  QkflAt ; 

Ut  jDonnev ; 

bet  e^nec ; 

Ut  etnt^tMtln ; 

bet  ^ennnimtiiu 
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Does  it  lighten  t  SBIt(t  ti  ? 

It  do38  lighten.  (Siiix^t. 

To  hail.  ^a9<(n,  fc^o^n. 

The  hail,  brr  4^agcU 

^'  "-"••  \  g  S£ 

It  rains  veiy  hard.  Gtf  rcjnct  feftr  (larf. 

It  lightens  much.  (£-^  btt^t  febr. 

Does  it  snow  f  Gcbnett  c^  7 

It  does  snow  much.  (Si  fd)n<tt  fe^r* 

It  hails  much.  @5  ha^t  fe^r. 

055.  j1.  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  which  re* 
late  to  a  person  :  they  govern  the  dative  or  accusative, 
and  instead  of:  id)  bin  ^itttgrig/  (Lesson  V.)  one  may 
say :  ei  ^ungert  imc^/ 1  am  hungry :  for  the  verb  t)Uitgent/ 
to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 

To  be  thirsty.  ID  u  t  ft  (  n. 

To  be  sleepy.  €$  4 1  d  f  e  r  n. 

Art  thou  sleepy  ?  6d)(etf<rt  ti  ;Dt A  ? 

I  am  not  sleepy,  bat  hungry.        Qi  rd)(5fert  micb  ni<^t ;  aUt  ti  Ijun* 

g<rt  m\di. 
Is  your  brother  thirsty  1  jDurflrt  ti  S^xtn  9Srttb<t  ? 

He  is  thirsty.  (Si  burflet  t^n. 

He  is  not  thirsty,  but  sleepy.       (Si  ^utflft  tbn  m<^t ;  abet  ti  f^Ufm 

xl)n. 

Obs.  B.  The  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before 
the  impersonal  verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^ 
must  be  suppressed  For  instance,  instead  of:  fd  ^ttltgett 
mid)^  one  may  say :  mic^  ^ungert/ 1  am  hungry ;  but  it' 
the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite  pronoun  ti 
must  not  be  omitted. 

Are  you  sleepy  %  6d)(afett  c*  &UJ 

We  are  sleenv  J"  ®*  f**^^^  «"^ 

we  are  Sleepy.  lun«f*Wfett. 

Are  those  men  hungry !  4bun9ert  ti  tu{t  ^Simtt  1 

They  are  h«Hry.  {KnV* 
Who  is  thirsty  1  SBen  burflet  ti  ? 

I  «n  very  thiraty.  {gStfiJi'''- 

•  ^ttttgem,  in  th0  aignificatlon  otto  fast,  it  neuter,  and  kXkivn  the  co^Jn- 
gation  ofnenter  verhi. 
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Has  your  cousin  been  thirfity !     ^at  e^  3(rcn  SSctUr  gebQtfletl 
He  ha.  been  Ai«ty.  {K.^ftr 


Where  has  he  gone  to  1 
He  has  gone  to  Vienna. 
Is  it  good  trayelling  1 
It  is  bad  travelling. 

In  the  winter. 

In  the  summer. 
Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  win- 
ter! 
It  is  bad  travelling  in  the  winter. 

The  spring, 

the  autumn. 

To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Ridden  in  a  carriage. 
To  ride  on  horseback. 

Ridden  on  horseback. 

To  go  on  foot. 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horseback  ? 

I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on 

horseback)  ? 
He  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to  the 

forest. 
When  does  your  cousin  go  to 

Beriin  t 
He  goes  thither  this  winter. 
I  intend   going  this  spring  to 

Dresden. 
Where  is  your  unde  1 
He  is  in  Berlin. 
He  is  at  Berlin« 


aOBcbin  tft  et  gcreirt  ? 

Qt  tfl  nod)  8Btm  g(ret|*t. 

3ft  e6  gut  reifcn  ? 

Qi  tfl  \&iU6)t  x(X\m. 

3m  SBtnter. 

3nt  @onmicr. 

3fl  ti  gut  rctfcn  im  SlBintcr? 

(SI  tfl  fd)(e(I)t  reif^n  im  SOBtntcr. 
ter  ^rfi^Ititg ; 
ter  ^erbfl. 

^abrcn*  (in  this  signification 
takes  fv'tn*  for  its  auxiliary*). 

©cfairett. 

Stettcn*  (takes  f<tn*  for  its  auxi- 
liary). 

®critt<n. 

3it  5u9f  9<hcn*. 

t  fllcitcn  ©ic  gem  ? 

t  3d)  fflbte  gfrn. 

fSo  ijl  bet  2(mtntann  ^ngerittett  ? 

(St  tfl  tn  ben  9Ba(b  geritten. 

aBonn  ge()t  \\)t  IBettet  nac^  SBetfin  T 

@r  ge^t  biefen  SBinter  ba^n. 

3d^  bin  gefcnnen,  btefen  g^fl^^ng 

no(6  iDrelben  j)u  reifen. 
8Bo  tfl  3f)r  £)beim  ? 
@t  tfl  in  SBcrftn. 
aSx  tfl  $u  Setltn. 


/Zttfe.  The  preposition  Jtt  or  m  is  used  to  express 
rest  in  a  place  or  country,  and  the  preposition  nai^ 
motion  or  direction  towards  a  place  or  country.  92ad^ 
is  particularly  used  before  names  of  towns  or  coun- 
tries (Lesson  LFV.)  ;  but  the  preposition  ju  must  be 
made  use  of  to  express  motion  towards  a  person, 
(Lesson  XXVL) 


•  When  the  v«rbfal^rm*  fIgnifiM  lo  MOM  AiyCMiif  ay  a  eorriogt  ItisM- 
tive  and  talcM  ^abtn*  for  Iti  anxiliaiT- 
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The  two  prepositions  jtt  and  in  answer  the  question 
too  ?  and  ttad)  the  question  tocsin  ?  as  is  seen  by  tho 
above  examples. 

The  living  is  dear  there.  (&i  if!  tbeucc  UUn  ^a. 

Is  it  windy  ?     Does   the  wind  Sft  (^  wintig  1 

blow! 
It  is  windy.      The  wind  blows.  (S$  ifl  lotnttd,  bet  SBtnt  g€^t 

Is  it^'stormv  t'  J3ftcg|!ttrmt|d)! 

M  It  stormy  T  }  ^ft  ^^  |!firnu|(l)rt  SBctter  1 

It  IS  not  stormy.  ^  ^^^^  gg^^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^^^^^.j^^^ 

Strong,  stormy,  dear,  windy.       6tarf ;  H^nntlci) ;  t^euec ;  nnnUg 

EXERCISES.     130. 

Do  you  like  to  tide  in  a  carriage  ? — I  like  to  ride  on  horseback.— 
Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  1 — He  has  never  gone  op 
horseback. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — 
I  went  on  horseback  to-day. — Where  did  you  go  to  (on  horsebuck)  1 
•—I  went  into  the  country. — ^Does  your  brother  ride  on  horseback  as 
often  as  you  1 — He  rides  on  horseback  ofiener  than  I. — Hast  thou 
sometimes  ridden  on  horseback  1 — ^I  have  never  ridden  on  horse- 
back.— Wilt  thou  go  (in  a  carriage)  to-day  into  the  country  t — I  will 
go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — Do  you  like  travelling  1 — I  do  like 
travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  the  winter  ?— -I  do  not  like 
travelling  in  the  winter,  I  like  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. 
•—Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  ? — It  is  good  travelling  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  winter. — Have  you  sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter  t 
—I  have  often  travelled  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer. — Does 

Jrour  brother  travel  often  T — He  travels  no  longer,  he  formerly  travel* 
ed  much. — When  do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? — ^I  like  riding 
on  horseback  in  the  mominff  after  breakfast. — Is  it  good  travelling 
in  this  country  1 — It  is  good  travelling  here  (Do). — -Have  you  ever 

gone  to  Vienna  1 — I  have  never  gone  thither. — ^Where  is  your 
rother  gone  to  ? — He  is  £one  to  London. — Does  he  sometimes  go 
to  Berlin  1 — He  went  thither  formerly. — What  does  he  say  of  (»on) 
that  country  ? — He  says  that  it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany  1— 
Have  you  been  at  Dresden? — I  have  been  there. — Have  yon  stayed 
there  long  T — I  have  stayed  there  two  years. — What  do  you  say  of 
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the  (Mn  ben)  people  of  that  countiy  ? — I  say  that  they  are  good  people 
(ti  aatt  8cutc  ftnb). — ^Is  your  brother  at  Dresden  1 — ^No,  Sir,  he  is 
at  Vienna  t — Is  the  lining  good  at  Vienna  1 — ^The  living  is  good 
there. 

131. 

Have  you  been  In  London  ? — I  have  been  there. — Is  the  living 
good  there  ? — ^The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Is  it  dear  liying 
in  Paris  ? — It  is  good  living  there  and  not  dear. — At  whose  house 
have  you  been  this  morning  1 — ^I  have  been  at  my  uncle's.— Where 
are  you  goinff  to  now  1 — I  am  going  to  my  brother's. — Is  your  brother 
at  home  1 — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  English 
captain's  t— 1  havo  not  been  there  yet. — When  do  you  intend  going 
thither  ? — I  intend  goinff  thither  this  evening. — How  often  has  your 
brother  been  in  London! — He  has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like 
travelling  in  France  7 — I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds 
good  people  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Holland  ? 
— He  does  not  like  travellin?  there,  because  the  living  is  bad  there. 
— Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  1 — ^I  do  like  travelling  there,  be- 
cause the  living  is  good  there,  and  one  finds  ffood  people  there ;  but 
the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — ^Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in 
Spain! — ^They  like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too 
bad.^-How  is  the  weather  1 — ^The  weather  is  very  bad, — ^Is  it  windy  ? 
— It  is  very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  f — ^It  was  stormy. — 
Did  you  go  into  the  country  t — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was 
stormy .--^o  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  1 — ^I  do  go  thither, 
!f  it  is  not  stormy. — Do  you  intend  going  to  Germany  this  year  1— 
I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  in- 
tend breakfasting  with  me  this  morning  ? — I  intend  breakfasting 
with  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 

Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to-dsry  ? — ^He  does  intend 
dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — Does  the  role  intend  drinking 
some  of  (oen)  this  wine  1 — He  does  intend  drinking  some  of  it  ((as 


l».ng.— Will  you  go „ , 

tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  % — I  do  not  go  on  foot,  because 
the  rodds  are  there  too  bad.— Are  the  roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer 
as  in  the  winter  1— They  are  not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer. 

133. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day? — ^I  am  not  goingout  when  it  is  raining. 
— Did  it  rain  yesterday  1— It  did  not  rain. — Has  it  snowed  1 — It  has 
snowed. — Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  market  ? — I  do  not  eo  thither, 
because  it  snows. — Do  you  wish  to  have  an  umbrella  1 — If  you  have 
one. — Will  you  lend  me  an  umbrella  1 — I  will  lend  you  one.-^What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — ^It  thunders  and  lightens.— Does  the  sun 
thine  t— The  sun  does  not  shine,  it  is  foggy.— Do  you  hear  the 
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Uiutider  ! — ^I  do  he/ta  It — How  lon^  have  ]roa  heard  the  thunder.-^ 
1  have  heard  it  till  four  o'clock  in  the  mominff.— Is  it  fine  weather  1 
— ^The  wind  blows  hard  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  ? — It 
does  rain  very  fast  (ftavf). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  t — How 
can  1 1^0  into  the  countiy,  do  you  not  see  how  (n>t()  it  lightens  I — 
Does  It  snow  t<— It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails.— Does  it  hail  ?— 
It  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. — ^Have  you  a  parasol  1^> 
1  have  one. — Will  you  lend  it  me  1 — ^I  will  lend  it  you. — Have  we 
sunshine  1 — ^We  have  much  sunshine,  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. — Is  it 
fine  weather  !— It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark ;  we  have  no  sun- 
shine.   ' 

134. 

Are  you  thirsty  t — ^I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry. — Is  your 
servant  sleepy  1 — He  is  sleepy.— Is  he  hungry  1 — He  is  hungry.— 
Why  does  he  not  eat  1 — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  yoar 
children  hungry  1 — ^They  are  very  hungry,  but  they  have  nothing 
to  eat. — Have  they  anything  to  drink  1 — ^They  have  nothing  to 
drink. — Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I  do  not  eat  when  (ruenn)  I  am  not 
hungry. — Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  1 — He  does  not  drink 
when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat  anything  yesterday 
evening  ? — He  ate  a  piece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a 
piece  of  bread. — Did  ne  not  drink  ? — He  also  drank. — What  did 
he  drink  1 — He  drank  a  large  glass  of  water,  and  a  small  jrlass  ot 
wine. — How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (6ri  tf)m)?— I  stayed 
there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked  him  for  anything? — ^I  have 
asked  him  for  nothing. — Has  he  given  you  anything  ? — He  has 
given  me  nothing. — Of  whom  have  you  spoken  1 — We  have  spoken 
of  you. — Have  you  praised  me  t — We  have  not  praised  you ;  we 
have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you  blamed  me  1 — Because  you  do 
not  study  well. — Of  what  has  your  brother  spoken! — He  has 
spoken  of  his  books,  his  houses,  and  his  gardens. — Who  is  hungry  ? 
—My  friend's  little  boy  is  hungry. — Who  has  drunk  my  wine  ? — 
No  one  has  drunk  it. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room? — T 
have  already  been  there.— How  dost  thou  find  my  room  ? — I  find  it 
beautiful. — Are  you  able  to  work  there  1 — I  am  not  able  to  work 
there,  because  it  is  too  dark.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— giebcit  nnb  fBnfpgste 

OP   THE   IBIPERFECT   XSD   PERFECT   TENSES. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz  :  I 
ppaised,  did  ppaise,  and  was  praising.  These  three 
are  expressed  in  German  by  one  imperfect  id)  lobte.  It 
IS  used  to  express  a  past  action  or  event  in  referenco 
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to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  an- 
tecedent to  it.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans, 
and  is  always  employed  in  narration,  particularly 
when  the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  action  or 
event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses 
an  action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended,  with- 
out any  reference  to  another  event,  and  when  the 
narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness.  In  this  latter  in- 
stance the  imperfect  also  may  be  used,  if  the  narrator 
accompanies  nis  narrative  with  any  phrase  denoting 
that  he  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  as  man  fagt  or 
fagt  matt/  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c. 

The  perfect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  of 
the  auxiliary,  and  the  past  participle,  as  in  English. 
(See  Lessons  XLL,  XLU.  &c.) 

I  was— he  was.  3^  toat  —  tx  max. 

We  were — ^they  were.  ©it  toaxtn  —  |i«  loaren. 

Tbou  wast— yoa  were.         jDu  loorfi — 3^v  loatct  (6U  loarcn). 

Were  you  content  ?  SSSaren  @tc  gufrUtrn  1 

I  was  very  content  3d>  war  fef)r  iufrteben. 

Was  the  wine  good  ?  SBor  bet  SBcin  gut  1 

It  was  very  good.  @v  max  fe^t  out 

Were  yoa  there  yesterday  ?  @inb  ®ic  gejiern  ba  gnoefen  ? 

I  was  there  to-day.  3d)  bin  bcute  la  geioefen. 

Where  was  he  the  day  before  SBo  ijl  cr  oorgrfletn  gctoefcn  ? 

yesterday  1 

Were  you  already  in  Paris  ?  @tnb  Gic  fAcn  in  ^art^  gewcfen  1 

I  was  there  twice  already  1  3c^  bin  fcften  imeimol  ba  gnocfen. 

Obedient— disobedient.  ®ef)crfani  —  ungef)or|am. 

Negligent.  92a^(<S(fftg. 

Obs.  A.  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  by  changing  en  into  t,  and  adding 
the  proper  termination  to  each  person,  viz.  t,  to  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular,  ett/  to  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural,  t%  to  the  second  person  singular,  and 
ft,  to  the  second  person  plural.    Ex. 

( loved,  (  loved,  )  cva  xig^htt^-tt 

I      \  did  love.  He  ]  did  love,         [      fie£ 

was  loving.  f  was  loving.    ) 

loved,  ( loved,  )  jmj^  liebtett— 

We    <  did  love,      They  <  did  love,        V      ^^  \\zh^ 
'  were  loving.         (  were  loving,  j      ' 
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C  lovedst,  ( loved,  )  I)U   liebtefl— 

Thou  <  didst  love,     You  I  did  love,         V  3l)r  liebtct(®ic 
/  wast  loving.         (  were  loving.  )  (iebten). 

Obs.  B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  pre- 
ceded by  e,  if  the  pronunciation  requires  it,  which  is 
the  case  in  all  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  tl), 
or  (I,  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See  Obs.  A. 
Lesson  XXXIV.  and  Lesson  XLI.)     Ex.^ 


.3rf)  arbcitete  — 
er  arbritete. 


("worked,  f  worked, 

I     '  did  work,      He"!  did  work, 
was  working,      [was  working. 

We    (Z'wol^k,  TheyjSt'^^^^^^         fe  aSt" 

working,    [were working. J     V^  ^^^«««^- 

Eu  arWtetefi— 

3fjr   arbritetet 

(©iearbeiteten). 


were 


Thou 


workedst,  f  worked, 

didst  work,  You"^  did  work, 
wast  working,    (were  working.^ 


Obs.  C.  In  all  German  verbs,  whether  regular  or 
irregular,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect 
tense  is  the  same  as  the  first  person  ;  and  the  third 
person  plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 

I  had — ^he  had.  Sd)  i&«ttc  —  cc  ^otte. 

We  had — ^they  had.  SBir  f)«ttcn  —  |ic  gotten. 

Thou  hadst— jDU  had.  2)u  f)«ttc(t— 3^c  ^attct  (<S«  gotten) 

Had  you  money  ?  gotten  ®ic  ®ctt  ? 

I  had  some.  3cib  ^atte  toctd^e^. 

Had  your  brother  books  1  ^ottc  S^r  JBnifccc  S3ild)et  1 

He  had  some.  ^r  ^atte  tvc(d)(. 

What  had  we  1  9Bog  fatten  roir  ? 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  yes-  ^a^  fUr  abetter  nwr  ei  gcftern  ? 

terday  I 
It  was  fine  weather.  Qi  wax  fd)5nc^  i&Sctter. 

Had  you  a  wish  to  buy  a  horse  ?  fatten  @te  Sufi  ein   gjferb  ga  fant 

fen? 
I  had  a  wish  to  buy  one,  but  I  36  !)att«  Cuft  fin^  gu  tauftn,  aUv 

had  no  money.  ic^  hntte  fcin  ®c(b. 

Did  your  cousin  intend  to  learn  ©or  3(ir  JBcttcr  gcfonncn  Ntitfc^  ju 

German  1  Icmcn  ? 

He  did  intend  to  learn  it,  but  he  ^  toav  gefcnncn  c^  gu  (crncii/  a6et 

had  no  master.  er  ^tte  (ctnrn  Scorer. 
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EXKRCI8E8.    135. 

Were  you  at  home  this  morning  t — I  was  not  at  home. — Where 
were  you  1 — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were  you  yesterday  1— 
I  was  at  the  thealre. — Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as  thy  brother  ?— 
I  was  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  he  was  more  clever  than  I. — Where 
have  you  been  1 — 1  have  been  at  the  English  physician's. — Was 
he  at  home  ? — He  was  not  at  home.— Where  was  he  1 — He  was  at 
the  ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's  ? — I  have  been  at 
his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat  1 — He  has  already 
bought  it. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother? — I  have  given 
it  to  him. — Hast  thou  given  my  books  to   my  pupils  1 — ^I  have 

fiven  them  to  them. — Were  they  satisfied  with  them  (bamit)  1 — 
'hey  were  very  well  (fchr)  satisfied  with  them. — Had  your  cousin  a 
wish  to  learn  German  ? — He  had  a  wish  to  learn  it. — Has  he 
learnt  it  ? — He  has  not  learnt  it.— Why  has  he  not  learnt  it  1— 
Because  he  had  not  courage  enough. — Have  you  been  at  my 
father's  t — I  have  been  there  (bci  ifjm). — Have  you  spoken  to  him  j 
— I  have  spoken  to  him. — Has  the  shoemaker  already  brought  you 
the  boots  1 — He  has  already  brought  them  to  me. — Have  you  paid 
him  (for)  them  1 — I  have  not  paid  him  (for)  them  yet. — Have  yoa 
ever  been  in  London  ? — 1  have  been  there  several  times. — What 
did  you  do  there  1 — 1  learnt  English  there.— Do  you  intend  going 
thither  once  more  1 — I  intend  ^oing  thither  twice  more. — Is  the 
living  good  there  ? — ^The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Was  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  pupil  ? — He  was  satisfied  with  him. — 
Was  your  brother  satisfiea  with  my  children  1 — He  was  very  well 
(fef)t)  satisfied  with  them. — Was  the  tutor  satisfied  with  this  little 
boy  1 — He  was  not  satisfied  with  him. — Why  was  he  not  satisfied 
with  him  1 — Because  that  little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136. 


Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  tliose  of  the  rich 
They  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  harder  (uie()r).— Did 
you  love  your  tutorl— I  did  love  him,  because  he  loved  me. — ^Did 
he  give  you  anything  ? — He  gave  me  a  ffood  book,  because  he  was 
satisfied  with  me. — Whom  do  you  love  i — I  love  my  parents  and 
my  preceptors. — Do  your  tutors  love  youl — ^They  ao  love  me, 
because  1  am  assiduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man  love  his 

Sarentsi — He  did  love  them. — Did  his  parents  love  him  1— They 
id  love  him,  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — How  long 
did  you  work  yesterday  evening  1—1  worked  till  ten  o'clock. 
— ^Did  your  cousin  also  work?  — He  did  also  work.  —  When 
didst  thou  see  my  uncle  1  —  I  saw  him  this  morning.  — Had 
he  much  money  1 — He  had  much.— -Had  your  parents  many 
friends  ?-— They  had  many. — Have  they  still  some  !«-They  have 
still  several.— Had  you  any  friends  ? — I  had  some,  because  I  had 
money.— -Have  you  still  some  ?— -I  have  no  longer  any,  because  I 
baye  no  more  money.— Where  was  your  brother  T — ^He  was  in  the 
garden.  —-Where  were  his  servants  1-^They  were  in  the  house.-** 
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Where  were  we  1— We  were  in  a  ffood  country  and  with  (bri) 
good  people.-— Where  were  our  friends  t—- They  were  on  (board) 
the  ships  of  the  English.— Where  were  the  Russians !— They 
were  in  their  carriages.-— Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields  ? — ^They 
were  there,— Were  the  bailiffs  in  the  woods  ? — ^They  were  there.— 
Who  was  in  the  storehouses  ? — ^The  merchants  were  there. 

137. 

*  What  sort  of  weather  was  it  t — It  was  very  bad  weather. — Was 
it  windy  I — It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — Was  it  foggy  t — ^It  was 
foggy. — Was  it  fine  weather  ? — It  was  fine  weather,  but  too  warm. 
—What  sort  of  weather  was  it  the  day  before  yesterday  1— It  was 
yeiy  dark  and  very  cold. — ^Is  it  fine  weather  now  1 — ^It  is  neither 
fine  nor  bad  weather.— Is  it  too  warm  ? — It  is  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cold. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  1 — It  was  very  stormy.— 
Was  it  dry  weather  1 — ^The  weather  was  too  dry ;  but  to-day  it  is 
too  damp.— Did  you  go  to  the  ball  yesterday  evening  \ — ^I  did  not 
go,  because  the  weather  was  bad.— Had  you  the  intention  to  tear 
my  books  1 — I  had  not  the  intention  to  tear,  but  to  burn  them. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.EIGHTH   LESSON.— 3lcljt  ami  fftn^BU 

Cection. 

I     jdid    speak.    He]  did     speak,       i^^f'S*™ 
Lwaa  speaking.      Iwas  speakhig.  J        W<^* 
fspoke,  Tspoke,  ]3Bir  fpxadfen 

We  jdid  speak,  They  jdid  speak,  > — fie  fpradfen* 

I  were  speaking.    Iwere  speaking.  J  ^^-^^  Lew-Lvn. 
rspokcst,  fspoke,  IjDu  fpxad)^— 

Thou  I  didst  speak,  You  j  did  speak,         V3^r     fptadfet 
twast  spec^i&g.    Iwere  speaking.]  (0tfffiC(ui)en). 

Obt^  In  irregnlar  Terbs  the  imperftot  of  the  indica 
tive  is  formed  by  changing  the  vowels :  a,  n,  i,  o,  vc, 
ajad  adding  the  teimina^ion  belonging  to  each  person. 
Hence  iu  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall  mark  only  the 
change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  termination  of 
the  ftrst  person,  is  order  to  enable  learners  to  know 

"  Lewners  ought  now  to  add  to  their  liit  of  verba  the  imperfect  of  all  li^ 
legolar  verbe  wSch  they  haye  been  using  hitherto,  or  will  have  to  um  faew 
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the  imperfeet  tense.  Examples:  the  verb  fflted^en 
above  changes  in  the  imperfect  the  radical  vowel  e  into 
a ;  bleiken^  to  remain,  changes  it  into  ie^  thus :  id)  biieb, 
I  remained ;  ge^en^  to  go,  into  i,  thus :  id^  ging^  I  went ; 
}tei)ett/  to  draw,  into  o^  thus :  id)  jog/  I  drew ;  fcf^tagnt^ 
to  beat,  into  n,  thus :  id)  fc^Iug^  I  smote. 

Compound  verbs  follow  in  general  the  coi\}ugation  of 
simple  verbs. 

At  first  (in  the  beginning).  (Shft,  guerf}  (anfong^). 

Af^rwards.  ^cmoc^  or  nac^^cr. 

Hereupon,  upon  this.  ^tcrauf* 

DC?^  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the 
subject  stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  compound  tenses.** 

At  first  he  said  yes,  afterwards  divft  fogte  (  r  io,  fjtxnadi  nciiu 

no. 
At  first  he  worked,  and  after-  (&vft  atUttttt,  unt  danoc^  fpiette  tx* 

wards  he  played. 
I  do  not  go  out  to-day.  ^mte  gel^e  id)  ntd)t  ani. 

Now  you  mast  work.  3€^t  mftffcn  &  i  t  ocbeitcn. 

My  father  set  out  yesterday.        (3cftan  ift   mein   SSatct  abgcs 

tfirt 
Here  lies  your  book  and  these  ^ter  (iegt  3(c  SBu^  nnb  ba  3^ 

your  paper.  9?W«* 

He  came  afterwards.  Gr  tjl  I)ecnadD  (tm^^)  gfEoinmcQ. 

Upon  this  he  said.  .^lerauf  fogte  c  r. 

Aswonas*  @obaU>  fo^batb  alll 

I  drmk  as  soon  as  I  bave  eaten.   34  trinfe,  foMfr  ^J^flN  ^6Cfc 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  Bchatb  Id^  metnc  €«btt^e  au%|0» 
shoes  I  take  off  my  stookingSh     gm  f)^M$\^jmn^  Gtcftmpfe 

What  do  you  do  after  sapper  I     fZBal  t^nn  6te  nod^  bnn  lC6€nM' 

fen? 

To deep^^-^lepi^  6(fc(,Q^f(«. — ^cfdllaftm    la* 

perfect  fcf^Uef 

I  sleep,  thoa  steepest,  he  sleeps.  34  V^^  ^^  MUfR/  ^  W^* 

k  Flrom  this  rule  mmt  be  esip^pted  tlw  eos^ctioiB  which  Mrre  to  miite 
■enteneei  ^See  Lenon  XLVII.) ;  they  le«ye  the  l^bject  m  itv  filacii  hA  tlvBOiw 
tha  mtb  to  ths  end  ofthe  wntenoe. 

•^  8ee  Oftv.  Ci  LeMon  XXXIV. 
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Does  your  father  still  sleep  I        6(f^(&ft  36c  $8at(r  no^  7 
He  does  still  sleep.  dv  fd^t&ft  nocft. 

To  live.  6ebcti. 

Is  your  relation  still  aliTe  1  t  MX  3ht  SSmoanbtci;  ne^  ? 

He  is  no  longer  aliTe  (he  is  dead),  j  Gr  Icbt  nid)t  mebr. 


O  l)n  e  (is  followed  by  |tt  befort 
the  injfinitive). 

fOhnt  ®c(t). 

f  £)l)nc  gu  fpredbcn. 

f  £)^ne  (ttoag  jti  fagen. 


Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 
Without  saying  anything. 

To  go  away — gone  away,     SB  e  g  g  c  f)  <?  n  ♦— w  (ggegangeiu 

Imperf.  9  i  n  g. 

He  went  away  without  saying  iit  ging  meg,  o^ne  ctioo^  |u  fagen. 
anything. 

GnbtiA. 

^nfemnicn  *— «  ngcfemmeti. 
Imperf.  fam. 

3fl  n  entftcft  ongcfommen  1 
(St  ifl  noi!b  nid)t  angcCommcn. 
Aommt  n  cnMtc^  ? 
St  fommt. 


At  last. 

To  arrive—arrived. 


Has  he  arrived  at  last ! 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
Does  he  come  at  last  ? 
He  does  come. 


To  give away^given away.         flB ( g g ( 6  c n* — ID  cggcgeben. 

Imper£  a  ah. 
To  cut  off— cut  off  (past  part).    TCbf^nciben*  — abgefdftntts 

ten.    Imperf.  f^nitt. 


Has  he  given  away  anything) 
He  has  given  away  his  coat. 


^t  cr  ctKoa^  io(gg€gcb<n  I 
Gc  ()ot  fan  Jtleib  loeggegebetu 


To  cut  one^s  throat. 
They  have  cut  his  throat. 

To  crop  a  dog's  ears. 

What  have  they  done  to  him  ? 
They  have  cut  off  his  ears. 


Scmanbcm  ben  ^(6  abfAndben  *• 
sRan    bat   tbm    ben    ^U    abgCf 

r^nttten. 
Ginem  ^unbe  bte  O^cen  obr^nei* 

ben*. 
S&a«  boben  ffe  \f)m  ^et^an? 
@te  boben  tbm  bte  ^D^cett  abg(« 

fcftnttten. 

Aloud.  8aut« 

Does  your  master  speak  aloud  t    Gprtd^t  S^t  itf)va  taut  ? 
He  does  speak  aloud.  (it  fpcicftt  (out. 

In  order  to  learn  German,  one  Itm  beutfcft  iu  (etneit,  ttraP  man  (ant 
must  speak  aloud.  fpced)en. 

IZIRCISES.     138. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English  ? — I  had  the  intention 
to  learn  it,  but  I  had  not  a  good  master. — ^Did  yoox  brother  intend 
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to  buy  a  carnage  t — He  did  intend  to  buy  one,  but  he  had  no  mom 
money. — Why  did  you  work  1 — I  worked  in  order  to  learn  Ger- 
man.— Why  did  you  love  that  man  t — I  loved  him  because  he  loved 
me. — Have  you  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  already 
seen  him. — Did  he  speak  French  ? — He  spoke  English. — Where 
were  you  then  (Lesson  XL VIH.)? — I  was  in  Germany.— Did  you 
speak  German  or  English  1 — I  spoke  neither  German  nor  English* 
but  French. — Did  the  Germans  speak  French  ?*-At  first  they  spoke 
German,  afterwards  French. — ^Did  they  speak  as  well  as  you  1—^ 
They  spoke  just  as  well  as  you  and  L — What  do  you  do  in  the 
evening. — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped.— And  what  do  you  do 
afterwards  ? — ^Afterwards  1  sleep. — When  do  vou  drink  ! — ^I  drink 
as  soon  as  1  have  eaten. — When  do  you  sleep  f — I  sleep  as  soon  as 
I  have  supped. — Dost  thou  speak  German  ? — I  spoke  it  formerly. 
— Dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat  before  thou  takest  off  thy  coat  1 — ^I  take 
off  my  hat  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  clothes.*- What  do  you 
do  after  breakfast  t — As  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted  I  go  out. — ^Art 
tbou  sleeping  1 — You  see  that  I  am  not  sleeping. — Does  thy  brother 
still  sleep  1 — He  does  still  sleep. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  my 
uncle  1 — ^I  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Has  he  spoken  to  you  T 
—As  soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  speaks  to  me. — ^Are  your  parents  stUl 
alive  ? — ^"Fhey  are  still  alive. — Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive  ! 
^-He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant  1 — ^I  have  spoken  to  him.— 
Where  have  you  spoken  to  him  ?— I  have  spoken  to  him  at  my 
house  {6i't  mir). — What  has  he  said  t — He  went  away  without  say- 
ing anything.— Can  you  work  without  speaking  ? — I  can  work,  but 
not  study  German,  without  speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud  when 
(room)  you  are  studying  Grerman  1 — I  do  speak  aloud. — Can  you 
understand  me  ? — 1  can  understand  you  when  (n>etm)  you  speak 
aloud.-— Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  ? — 1  cannot  go  for  wine  withont 
money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  ?^-I  do  not  buy  without 
money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  1 — He  has  arrived. — When 
did  he  arrive  ? — This  morning  at  four  o'clock. — Has  your  cousin 
set  out  at  last  ? — He  has  not  set  out  yet. — Have  you  at  last  found 
a  good  master  ? — I  have  at  last  found  one. — Are  you  at  last  learning 
English  1 — I  am  at  last  learning  it. — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  al- 
ready 1 — Because  I  had  not  a  good  master. — ^Are  yon  waiting  for 
any  one  ? — I  am  waiting  for  my  physician  1— >Is  he  coming  at  last  1 
— You  see  that  he  is  not  yet  coming. — Have  you  the  head-ache  1— 
No,  I  have  sore  eyes.— Then  you  must  wait  for  the  physician.^— 
Have  you  given  away  anything  ?— •!  have  not  given  away  anything. 
— What  has  your  uncle  given  away  ?— He  has  given  away  his  old 
clothes. — Hast  thou  given  away  anything! — I  had  not  anything  to 
give  away. — What  has  thy  brother  given  away  1 — He  has  ffiven 
mway  his  old  boots  and  his  old  shoes.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXlV.) 
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FTFTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Netm  litlb  fito^SlC 

fittiion. 

Bteru  Sffiorbrn. 

Ols,  A.    The  learner  must  remember  that  toerben  * 
not  fein*,  is  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive 
voice  (Lesson  LV.).     The  past  participle  of  the  former 
is  nH)rbeti/  and  that  of  the  latter  getDefen*    (Lesson  XLL) 

Have  you  been  praised  ?  ®tnb  @ie  g^IeOt  locrbfti  ? 

I  have  been  praised.  3cb  bin  gclcbt  locrten. 

Hast  then  been  blamed  %  jSBifl  iDu  0Ctot>c(t  tocrlxn  ? 

I  have  not  been  blamed.  3d>  bin  ntcbt  getatelt  rocrbcn. 

Have  we  been  loved  ?  ®tn^  mx  qi'!icl>f  n)cr^cn  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  ?  S$cn  iDcm  t|!  it  gcfhraft  rocrbcn  ? 

He  has    been  punished   by  his  Qx  tft  ocn  feinem  i33atcr  gcftraft  n^cr* 

father.  (en. 

When  has  he  been  punished  ?      flTann  tfl  cr  gcflraft  roerben  ? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day.      ^  tj!  ^cute  ge^raft  werben* 

I  was        — he  was      \  Sd)  »urbe   — cr  wiirbc     '\ 

We  were  — ^they  were  V  praised.  JSBir  tuurbcn — {w  rourbcn    I    ^.^ 
Thou  wast — you  were  J  iDu  rourbcft — 3ftr  wurbct  [  9"'»«'»- 

(@ie  wurben)  J 

Were  you  loved  1  ffiurbcn  ©tc  gclicbt  ? 

I  was  loved.  3d)  wurbc  gciicbt^ 

Was  he  hated  t  Jffiurbc  cr  gchapt  ? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated.  6r  nnirbe  wcbcr  gcttcbt  ncc(  gchapt* 

To  become,  fiS  c  t  b  f  n  •. 

The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Become.  ®  e  h?^  r  b  c  n." 

And  its  imperfect : 
I  became — he  became.  3d)  warb  or  ttmrb<  —  er  marb  or 

wurbc. 
Thou  becamest.  jlDu  warbfl  or  wurbcft. 

Ohs,  B.  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons,  werben% 
to  become,  is  conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to 
form  the  passive  voice.     (See  Lesson  LV.  and  above.) 

He  was  made  a  kinff.  >x  /r  ^  »•  • 

He  became  a  king.  j  I  ^  ^^^  -RWig. 

•  Not  xnoxUn,  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  ierves  to  foiiB 
no  pamive  Toiee,  as  may  be  seen  above. 
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Have  yoa  become  a  merchant  1    6inb  ete  Jtaufmattn  QctMrbm  ? 
I  have  become  a  lawyer.  3d)  btn  ZCbwfot  flciwrbfn. 

He  has  taken  the  degrees  of  a  f  ©t  ifl  Sector  oewortfii. 
doctor. 

The  kingr,  ber  JtUntg  ; 

the  successor,  tiv  ^adifclQin  ;*• 

the  lawyer  (barrister  at  law),  Uv  TCbwfat  (See  Note  %  Lessmi 

LIV.) ; 

bag  2(mt. 


the  office,  the  employment. 

Learned. 

To  fail  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  arrow  well. 

To  recover  one's  health. 
He  was  taken  ill. 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 

What  has  become  of  him  t 

He  has  turned  soldier. 
He  has  enlisted. 

To  enlist,  to  enroll. 

Children  become  men. 


®e(ct)rt. 

t  JtronI  iDfvben  •. 

t  ®efunb  merben  •. 

(&t  iwrb  fronE. 

T  <St  tfl  gefunb  gemotben. 
ClSa0  ifl  aug  ibm  gcroorbcn  7 
<.  SBo  if!  cr  Ijtngefonmwn  ? 

(Sr  ifi  6o(tot  gcmorbctu 

^  bot  ftd)  onwerben  (offeiu 
C  @c(bat  wetbcn*. 
C  ®td)  onroerbcn  laffen*. 

2Cu«  jttnbem  nxrben  8<utc* 


To  /car — torn.  ?«!.•« 

U®'®  —we  tore.  3<6  rig    — wirriffeiu 

rhou  torest  —yon  tore.  5)u  rifftffl— 3br  riffrt  (©t<  riffen). 

He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands.  Cr  rip  eg  niir  aug  ben  |)anbtfn. 
What  did  he  snatch  ont  of  your  SSm  rip  n  3^nen  aU  ben  ^nben  I 
hands  ? 


W^cn. 


I  was   there,   when  you 
there. 

Next  year. 

Last  month. 

Last  Monday. 

Next, 

last. 
When  was  he  in  Berlin  ? 
He  was  there  last  winter. 
When  will  yon  go  to  Berlin  1 


2CU  (bo,  menu).    (See  Lesson 
XLVII.) 

were  3(^  wav  bo,  aH  Bit  Ui  waxttL 


mdiftt^  Safit. 

©origcn  ((ef  ten)  SWonat 

Se^ten  SXontog. 

nod)fl; 

fortg,  U|t 

SBann  n)or  er  in  SBertm? 

(Sr  n)or  ocrigen  SBinter  ba. 

98onn  nwQen  8te  no(|)  SBerltn  retfen  ? 


b  Masculine  subetantivei  derived  from  a  renilar  verb  do  not  soften  the  radi- 
cal vowel  in  the  plural,  m:  Sflad^fplger,  which  is  derived  from  wa^folgen,  to 
follow,  to  succeed  ;  plur.  bte  9laci^foIger,  the  successors. 

«  The  verb  rci^en,  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wrest,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  |er« 
tti$tn,  which  means :  to  tear  to  pieces,  to  rend,  to  borst  Monder. 
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I  will  go  thither  next  summer.    34  R>ttl   n&(!^flen  6omm(c  ta^tn 

reifcn. 

So  that.  ®  0  t  a  p  (See  Lesson  XL  VII.). 

I  have  lost  iny  money,  so  that  I  3d)  f)abc  mein  ®cU>  t>cr(cr<n,  fe  bap 

cannot  pay  you.  id)  ®ic  ntcbt  bqablcn  fann. 

I  am  ill,  so  that  1  cannot  go  out.  34  bin  (ranf,  fo  tap  tc^  nid)t  au^es 

^m  fann. 

The  imperfect  of  fonncn  is  id)  (onttte^  I  could. 

The  way  to  Berlin.  )Dct  SBeg  nac^  SBcrlin. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden.  iDcr  SQScg  9cn  SBcrtin  no(6  IDrc^beiu 
Which  way  has  he  taken  t  SBetd)cn  SSkg  l)at  cr  genommen  ? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leipzic.  Gr  t)at  Un  mcQ  nod)  Scip^ig  genem« 

men. 
Which  way  will  you  take  1         (ZDe(d)cn  SScg  locncn  @ie  ne^men  ? 
I  will  take  this  way.  3d)  n)iU  bicfen  9Beg  nei)mni« 

And  I  that  one.  UnO  t^  iencn. 

EXERCISES.   140. 

Why  has  that  child  heen  praised  ? — It  has  heen  praised,  because 
it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  erer  been  praised  1 — 1  haye  often 
been  praised. — Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  1-^It  has 
been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle.— Has  this 
child  been  rewarded  1 — ^It  has  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked 
well. — When  was  that  man  punished  t — He  was  punished  last 
month. —  Why  have  we  been  esteemed? — Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient. — Why  have  these  people  been  hated  t — Be- 
cause they  have  been  disobedient. — Were  you  loved  when  you  were 
at  Dresden  1 — I  was  not  hated. — Was  your  brother  esteemed  when 
he  was  in  London  1 — He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you 
in  Spain  1 — I  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved  and 
who  was  hated  ? — ^Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient, 
were  loved,  and  those  who  were  nauehty,  idle,  and  disobedient, 
were  punished,  hated  and  despised. — What  must  one  do,  in  order 
not  to  be  despised  1 — One  must  be  studious  and  good. — Were  you 
in  Berlin  when  the  king  was  there  1 — I  was  there  when  be  was 
there. — Was  your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there  1 — He  was 
there  when  you  were  there. — Where  were  you  when  I  was  at  Dres- 
den 1 — I  was  in  Paris. — Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in 
Vienna  ? — He  was  in  England. — At  what  time  did  you  breakfast 
when  you  were  in  Germany  1 — I  breakfasted  when  my  father  break- 
fasted.— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  ? — I  studied  when  he 
was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were  working  1 — 
He  played  when  I  was  working. 

HI. 

What  has  become  of  your  friend  1 — He  has  become  a  lawyer.— 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ?— He  has  enlisted. — Was  yonr 
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uncle  taken  ill  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  his  successor  in 
his  office. — Why  did  this  man  not  work  ? — He  could  not  work,  be- 
cause he  was  taken  ill. — Has  he  recovered  1 — He  has  recovered. — 
What  has  become  of  him? — He  has  turned  a  merchant.— What 
has  become  of  his  child  reni — His  children  have  become  men.— 
What  has  become  of  your  son  1 — He  has  become  a  great  man.— 
Has  he  become  learned  % — He  has  become  learned  (ce). — What 
has  become  of  my  book  1 — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it.— 
Have  you  torn  it  ? — I  have  not  torn  it. — ^What  has  become  of  ooi 
neighbour  1 — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Did  they 
wrest  the  book  out  of  your  hands  1 — ^They  did  wrest  it  out  of  mj 
hands. — Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — I  did  wrest  it 
out  of  his  hands. — When  did  your  father  set  out  ? — He  set  out  last 
Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken  ? — He  has  taken  the  way  to 
Berlin. — When  were  you  in  Dresden  1 — I  was  there  last  year.— 
Did  ypu  stay  there  long  1 — ^I  stayed  there  nearly  a  month. — Has 
my  brother  paid  you  ? — He  has  lost  all  {Obs.  B.y  Lesson  XLIX.) 
his  money,  so  that  he  cannot  pay  me.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


SIXTIETH  LESSON.— 0ecl)?i96le  tttXxon. 

Of  wham,  of  which,  $8on  bem,  meoem 

Obs.  A.  Of  whichy  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may 
be  translated  by  the  preposition  which  the  verb  re- 
quires, added  to  the  adverb  tt)0. 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  3d)  f^'bc  ben  93{ann,  Don  bem  (Mn 
speak.  n>4;tcbenO  @te  fpred}cn. 

I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which  3d)  f)abe  ta^  ^fiTd  gcfauft,  t)  0  n 
you  spoke  to  me.  d  e  m  6te  mit  intr'9i*fprcd)i'n  babett. 

Has  your  father  the  book  of  |)Qt  3f)r  )Batcr  tai  )iBud)/  n)  o  t)  e  n 
which  I  am  speaking  1  tcb  fpted)e  ? 

Whose.  2)  e  f  f  e  n.    Plur.  b  c  r  e  n. 

The  man  whose.  >Der  g}?ann,  ^cffen. 

The  child  whose.  2)a«  .^inb,  tcjfcn. 

The  men  whose.  jDic  ^wanncr,  fecren. 

1  see  the  man  whose  brother  has  3d)  fchc  ben  ^ann,  beffcn  SBrubet 

killed  my  dog.  metnen  ^unb  gctSMet  hat. 

Do  you  see  the  child  whose  fa-  Geben  6ie  b<l^^ntn^,  t'efi'cn  $8oter 

ther  set  out  yesterday  ?  C|effiTn  obgcrctft  i(l  ? 

I  do  see  it.  3d)  fcbc  e^. 

I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  3d)  febe  ben  ^ann,  beffen  ^unb  @te 

have  killed.  get(iMet  ()a(>en. 

Do  you  see  the  people  whose  Ge^cn  @te  tie  Ceute,  beren  ^ferb  tdft 

horse  I  have  bought  t  gefauft  fykU  1 
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I  do  see  them.  3cft  fe^e  ftr. 

I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose  3d>  Mc   ten  Jtaufhiann   gefe^cti 
shop  you  have  taken.  bcffen  Saben  €ii;  gcnemnicn  i)abtxu 

DCf*  Incidental  or  explicative  propositions  are 
placed  either  immediately  after  the  word  which  they 
determine,  or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition. 

Sd)  b«be  nut  bcm  gjiannc,  teffen 

^au$  oO^cbtaunt  tft,  gcfpvcchcn. 
3c&  l)at>e  nut  ticni  9)2annc  0cfprc<^en, 

ttfffen  ^au^  abgcbrannt  tfl. 
Kbbrennen,  (verb  act.  and  neut. 
To  bum — burnt.  •{     irreg.)   abgcbronnt    Imperf. 


I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
house  has  been  burnt. 


rzCbbrennen, 
<  irreg.)  abj 
C     brannte. 


'|)abcn  6te  tai  SBu(^,  ioe(d)C^  tc( 

Sbnen  gclie^^fn  babe,  gctcfcn  ? 
^oben  @te  ta6  iBud)  Qefcfcn,  n>c((^e< 
tcb  Sbnen  9Ctiet)cn  pabf  ? 
I  have  what  I  want.  ^  3c^  ^^^^  toai  id)  btauc^c. 


Have  you  read  the  book  which 
I  lent  you  ? 


That^  the  one  of  which.         aDq^,  ^effen. 

Have  you  the  paper  of  which  ^aben  @U  ba^  ^aptcr,  tcffen  @ie 

you  have  need  t  bcnotbtgt  finb  ? 

I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need.  3c^  fyxU  ta^,  tej^cn  id^  ben8t()tgt  bin. 

Dative.  Gen. 

That,  the  one  of  which,  i  M.  bcr,  t)on  tt)cld)cm-ber,  bcjfctt* 
of  whom.  i  N.  ba^,t)Oit  tt>elc^em-bad,bcflre«. 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak.  3d)  f^bc  ben  ^axm,  ocn  toetd^em  t(^ 

fpred)e. 
I  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am  3d)  febe  Den  (benicntgen),  Mn  n>c(s 
speaking  to  you.  d)em  id)  nitt  3bnen  fprec^e.    (See 

Lesson  XII.) 
Which  book  have  youl  8Bc{d)c^  ®u^  bflbcn  ©ie? 

I  have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I  3d)  babe  bag  (ba^ientge),  betfcn  t(^ 
have  need.  benStf)tgt  bin. 

Dative.  Gen. 

Those,  the  ones  of  which.     |  Jj;  ^  £2^  |  tie,  beren. 

Which  men  do  you  see  1  ®c(d)c  g)Wnncr  fcftcn  ©ic  ? 

I  see  those  of  whom  you  have  3c^  fcf)e  btc   (btcjcnigen),  wn  wd» 
spoken  to  me.  d)cn   (t»cn  bcnen)   @ie   mit  mic 

qcfDtcd)cn  baben.    (See  Lesson 
XlV.) 
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Which  nails  has  the  man!  $B((d)(  ^flh^d  iai  Ut  aSann  ? 

He  has  those  of  which  he  has  (&x  bat  ttc  (Dtqentgen)^  ^eun  it  6e 
need.  nit^gt  ifi 

Dat.  Plur. 
To  whom*  £)  e  n  e  n  * 

I  see  the  children  to  whom  yon  3d)  \ibc  hie  jtintec,   tencn  6te 
gave  apples.  2Cepfd  gege&en  fyibctu 

Of  those.  ajcn  bcnctt  (dative). 

Of  vrhich  people  do  you  speak  !  SScn  n}c(d)en  Scutcn  re^cn  ^ie  ? 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children  3d)  tc^c  ocn  t  c  n  c  n  (tcnicntgcn), 
have  been  assiduoiu.  tereti  itin^cr  fleipig  gcivcfen  jtn(. 


DBCLEKSION    OF    THE    ARTICLE 

when  it  is  used  instead  of  either 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  btefer,  jener,  the  determi- 
native pronoun  berjen^^or  the  relative  pronoun  XoMjtx* 
(See  Obs.  Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.) 

Maflcaliu.  FtminiiM.  Ntnter.  Plaml  for  all  geoden. 

NoM.  brr  bie  bad  bie 

Gen.  beflen  (bef )  berm  bcjfea  (be©  bercr  (bercn) 

Dat.  bem  ber  bem  beneti 

Ace.  ben  bie  bod  ^iz* 

Obs.  B,  In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and 
neuter,  be^  is  often  used  instead  of  beffett/  chieiSy  in  poe- 
try and  compound  words. 

Obs.  C  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead 
of  weWjer,  its  genitive  plural  is  not  berer,  but  beren* 
(JSee  Obs.  Lesson  XIV.) 

EXERCISES.      143. 

Did  your  eoasin  learn  German  1^*He  was  taken  ill,  so  that  he 
could  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  1 — He  had  not  a 
good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball 
2ii8  evening  t — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it. — Did  you 
understand  that  Englishman  1 — I  do  not  know  English,  so  that  I 
could  not  understand  him. — Have  you  bought  that  horse  1 — I  had 
no  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy  it.— 'Do  yon  go  into  the  country 
on  foot  1 — I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must  go  thither  on  foot.— 
Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  received  a  present  1 — I  have 
not  seen  him. — Haye  you  seen  the  fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you  ? — I  have  seen  it.— Has  your*  uncle  seen  the  books  or  which 
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yoQ  tpoke  to  hiinl — ^He  has  seen  them. — ^Hast  thou  seen  the  mma 
whose  children  have  been  punished  1 — I  have  not  seen  him. — To 
whom  were  you  speaking  when  yon  were  in  the  theatre  1 — I  was 
speaking  to  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have 
you  seen  the  little  boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  f — I  hare 
seen  him. — Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  seen  the 
people  there  whose  horses  and  those  whose  carriagre  you  bough t.-» 
Whom  do  you  see  now  1 — ^I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken 
my  looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent 
roe  money  ? — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard  ? — I 
have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast  thou 
brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spok^  to  you  t — I  have  not  yet  brushed 
it. — Have  you  received  tlie  money  which  you  were  wanting? — ^I 
have  received  it.*-Have  I  the  paper  of  which  I  have  need  1 — You 
have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  nooks  which  he  was  wanting? — He 
has  them.— Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants  whose  shop  we 
have  taken  ?-— We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the 
phvsician  whose  son  has  studied  German  ? — ^I  have  spoken  to  him. 
—Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose  houses  have  been  burnt  t— 
I  hav^.  seen  them. — Have  you  read  the  books  which  we  lent  to 
you  1 — We  have  read  them.*- What  do  you  say  of  them  ! — We  say 
that  they  are  very  fine. — Have  your  children  what  they  want?—* 
They  1  ave  what  they  want. 

143. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak  % — ^I  speak  (^  the  one  whose  brother 
has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  you  speak ?-^I  spoke 
of  those  whose  parents  are  learned.«-Which  book  have  you  read  I 
— ^I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. — Which 
paper  has  your  cousin  1-*He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need.— 
Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  ?— He  has  eaten  those  which  you  do  not 
like. — Of  which  books  are  you  in  want  ?*— I  am  in  want  of  those 
of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me.— Are  you  not  in  want  of  those 
which  I  am  reading  1—1  am  not  in  want  of  them.— Is  any  one  in 
want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken  to  me  ? — No  one 
is  in  want  of  them.— Do  you  see  the  chilaren  to  whom  I   have 

given  cakes  ?— I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you  have  given  cakes, 
ut  those  whom  you  have  punished.— To  whom  have  you  given 
money  1—1  have  given  some  to  those  who  gave  me  some.— To 
which  children  must  one  give  books  1— One  must  give  some  to 
those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedient. — To  whom 
do  you  give  to  eat  and  to  drink  1-^To  those  who  are  hungry  and 
thirsty.— Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children  who  are  idle  1 — I 

g've  them  nothing. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  went 
ingtfn)  out  1 — It  was  raining  and  very  windy.^Do  you  give  cakes 
to  your  pupils  1— They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  give  them 
nothing.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY.FIRST  LESSON.— <Sin  iin5  eecifftfiete  Uction. 

To  farget-^fargotten.      ©crgeffcn*  —  oetgeffcn. 
Forgot.  Imperf.  fBergap. 

Thou  forgettest — he  forgets.         Du  Oi*r()t{Tc{l  —  tv  ocrgtpt. 
I  have  forgotten  to  do  it.  3db  ^otn*  t>i*r()c{fcn,  e$  ^u  thun. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  yon  the  |>at  ex  t^r.qejfcn^  3^nen  ^i  S3u((  jtt 

book  1  Ortngcn  ? 

He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me.  6t   ftot  ocrge|fcn,  (6  mtr  ^u  (tin* 

gen. 

(€ie  baben  oergeffen,  an  mt(^  ^u  f(c()t;ci« 
bfn. 
@te  5<t6en  oetge|fen,  mU  ju  ftf^ret* 
ben. 

To  5e/on^.  ®tl)htin. 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  your  ®cMrt  bicfe^  ^ferb  3f)tem  93nt* 

brother  ?  &cr  7 

It  does  belong  to  him.  Gtf  gchSrt  tbnu 

To  whom  does  this  table  belong  !  fSkm  Qci^xt  bicfcr  ISif4  7 
It  belongs  to  us.  Qx  geb^rt  un& 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong?  95km  gc69ren  tirfe  4bcint)rc6ut)(  ? 
IViey  belong  to  the  captains.        &xt  get)3ccn  ten  |>oupt(cuten. 

Whose.  SB  e  f  f  e  n  (See  Lesson  XXIX.  and 

XXXIX). 

Whose  hat  is  this  t  SOBefTen  ^ut  tft  ba«1 

It  is  mine.  Qi  t|l  mctner. 

0^5.  A,  The  possessive  coivjunctive  pronouns,  when 
used  instead  of  the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in 
the  nominative  masculine  take  the  termination  e  f/  and 
e^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See 
065.  Lesson  VII.) 

Whose  book  is  this  t  flBcflcn  99u((  tfl  bo<  7 

It  is  his.  G«  tfl  retnrf. 

Whose  carriage  is  that  ?  flBeffen  SBogen  tfl  bft<  ? 

It  is  ours.  Q^  tfl  unferer. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  t  SBeffm  ^u^c  ftnb  bad  ? 

They  are  ours.  (Hi  finb  unfere. 

Obs.  B,  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite 
pronoun  e^  may  be  used  of  any  gender  or  number. 
(See  also  the  Obs.  of  Lesson  XLUI.) 

Tojit  (suit).  SiUlttn,  pflffen,  flcftcn*. 

Do  these  shoes  fit  these  men  1      $aflen  btefe  @4u^(  bicfcn   SOUttu 

nern? 
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They  fit  them.  ©it  poffen  xfmtn* 

That  fits  you  very  well.  S>ai  ftv'l)t  3()nen  fe^t  flut 

To  suit  (please) — suited.      2Cnftcbfn*  — angeflanbciu 

Imperf.  fton^. 

Does  this  cloth  suit  (please)  your  ^ttht  Sh^tm  SBrubcr  lu\H  Zad^ 

brother  1  on  ? 

It  suits  (pleases)  him.  (&i>  fteht  ibm  on. 

Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your  ©tcbcn  3b«n  93ruteni  bicfc  ©ticfcl 

brothers  1  on  1 

They  suit  (please)  them.  @te  fte^en  t^nen  atu 

Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this  ?         €ti*ht  c6  S^ncn  on,  btefe^  ju  tf)un  t 
It  does  suit  me  to  do  it.  f&i  flc^t  mir  an,  ti  ^u  t^un. 

To  become,  ®eaicm(n. 

Does  it  become  you  to  do  this  t    ®(jiemt  ti  S^nett/  bleft^  ju  t^un  7 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it.  G<  ge^temt  mit,  cd  ju  t^utu 

It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it.    Gd  ge^temt  mir  ntd)t,  e^  ju  t^utu 
It  does  pot  become  him  to  go  on  G6  ge|temt  if)m  nt<^t^  ju  Ju^  ga  gc^ 
foot.  ^etu 

Toplease.  SBctteben. 

Does  it  please  your  brother  to  93c(tc&t  e^  36r(m  S3rub(t  mit|uMts 
go  with  usi  men  (with  us  is  understood)  ? 

Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go  @te^t  ed  ^f}ttm  fBtnttt  an  mitsu* 
with  us  ?  !ommen  ? 

It  does  not  please  him.  G6  Ulkht  tf)m  nicftt 

It  does  not  suit  him.  66  |!cf)t  tf)m  nid)t  on. 

What  is  your  pleasure  1    What  i  2Bo6  belicbt  3^nen  ? 
do  you  want  t  )  SBa^  btlxtbt  ? 

7o  ;7/e<M6,  to  like.  ®  e  f  o  H  e  n  ^ 

Imperf.  geficL 

Thou  pleasest— he  pleases.  jDu  gefdUfl  —  et  gef^SOt 

gr^ou  Uketste r  '      {  ®f «"  3^-"  «<««  »«*  » 

How  are  you  pleased  herel        ©ie  gefdUt  c6  S^nen  l&tfc? 
I  am  very  well  pleased  here.       (£6  gcfiSUt  mir  rcd|)t  wo^l  ^ter. 

Paid  in  cash,  ready.       S3aar. 

Ready  money.  9!)aarc6  ®c(b. 

To  pay  down.  .    SBoor  btfiflh(cn. 

To  buy  for  cash.  Urn  baarc^  ®ci^  faufen. 

To  sell  for  cash.  X\m  haavci  (3t{'t  Dcrfaufcn. 

On  credit.  2(uf  (Sxclxt,  ouf  SBorg. 

To  sell  on  credit  2(uf  (Srctit  t^fau^n. 
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The  credit,  bet  QvtVit,  bet  SBerg. 

Will  you  buy  for  cash  ?  SBcQcn  Bit  urn  boarc^  ®elb  Caufen  ? 

Does  it  suit  yoa  to  sell  me  on  6te^t  ti  3bncn  an,  mir  auf  Srebit 
credit?  ju  oerfauftfn ? 

Ti>«tu;ceei— Mccc«€<2ei/.         ®  e  ( in  aen*  — getu  n  gen* 

Impeit.  gelang. 

O65.  C,  This  impersonal  verb  takes  fein  for  its  auxi- 
liary, and  governs  the  dative.  (See  Obs,  A^  Lesson 
LVL) 

Do  yoa  succeed  in  learning  the  f  ©ettngt  U  S^nen  beutjc^  ju  Ur» 

German!  nen? 

I  do  succeed  in  it.  f  (Si  d<(tngt  mir. 

I  do  succeed  in  learning  it.  f  (^^  ^ctingt  mit/  c^  ^u  (ernen. 

Do  these  men  succeed  in  selling  f  ©rtingt    eg    btefen    Scuten,  xijtc 

their  horses?  qjfcrbc  ju  Dcrfaufcn? 

They  do  succeed  therein.  f  &  Qclxnof.  tf)nen. 


There  is. 

e^  if!. 

There  are. 

e«  fin\>. 

Is  there  any  wine  ? 
There  is  some. 
Are  there  any  apples  ! 
There  are  some. 
There  are  none. 
Are  there  any  men  ? 

Sit  9Bcln  ba? 
&  ifl  ioe(d)er  bo. 
6inb  2(ej>fcl  ba  1 
@^  finb  mc(d)e  ba. 
Qi  flnb  K'ine  ba. 
©inbgeute  ba? 

There  are  some. 

6^  finb  etnige  ba. 

Obs.  D.  The  impersonal  verb  thert  is,  there  are,  is 
translated  by  c^  i  jl,  ed  ffnb,  v^rhen  it  expresses  exist- 
ence in  a  certain  place,  and  by  t6  ffbt^  when  it  expres- 
ses existence  in  general.    Ex. 

There  are  men  who  will  not  stu-  fSi  gt6t  ^TZenfd^en,  n>cf(^e  nic^t  ftubts 

dy.  ri'n  roctlen. 

Is  there  any  one  1  Sfl  S^nianb  ha  1 

There  is  no  one.  (Si  tft  92temanb  bo. 

Has  a  man  been  there  ?  3^  ein  ^ann  ba  gcwefen  ? 

There  has  been  one  there.  (Si  tfl  ctner  ba  govefen. 

Were  many  people  there?  SBarcn  mclc  8eute  ba  ? 

There  were  a  great  many  there.  @6  nxiten  fe^r  mete  ba. 

To  clean.  9t  ctntg en,  tet  n   mac^en. 

Clean.  Slein. 

The  inkstand,         bog  Stntenfo^ 
Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  ?      SBcUen  ®ie  metn  Stntenfaf  teinis 

gen? 
I  will  dean  it.  3d)  mid  eg  reintgen. 
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7^  keep    kept.  !B  e ^  a  1 1  en*. 

Kept,  imperf.  SSti'itlU 

Will  you  keep  the  hone  %  fiBcde n  CTte  totf  ^ferb  ^^tcn  7 

I  will  keep  it  3d)  totU  c6  (H*f)o(ten. 

You  must  not  keep  ray  money.    6te  uiClfTcn  mcin  Q(c(b  nic^t  ^(al* 

ten. 

Directly,  immediately.       6cg(cid). 

This  instant.  iDicfcn  Zfu^nMtct. 

Instantly.  TCugcnbUcfltd). 

I  will  do  it.  3d)  win  c^  t6uti. 

I  will  do  it  immediately.  3cb  tviU  c^  fc^feic^  tt)un. 

I  am  going  to  work.  Sd)  ivtU  orbcttcn. 

DUr*  Some  conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  the 
end  of  the  phrase  (See  Lesson  XLVIL),  but  leave  it  in 
its  place  immediately  after  the  subject.  They  are 
the  following : 

Unb/  and ;  cntwetcc  —  ttct,  either— or ; 

abet  or  ottetii/  but ;  wcln      —  ncd),  neither — nor ; 

fonbcrn,  but  (on  the  contrary) ;     fcwcM     —  oW/         ?  «.  ^^n  «. 
tcnn,  for ;  fcwcH     —  a(«  au*,  \  ^  ^®"  ^ ' 

titct,  or ;  nt^t  nur  —  fcnbcrn  an^,  not  only 

—but  also. 

I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no  3(6  fonn  @tc  ntd)t  bcia^/lcn,  bcnn  tcf) 
money  (because  I  have  no  i)aU  Win  &ti^  (tocii  id)  fctn  (Sdh 
money).  ^abc). 

He  cannot  come  to.  your  bouse,  Gr  fonn  ntc^t  ju  3^ncn  fommen, 
for  he  has  no  time.  bcnn  er  bat  ntd)t  Sett. 

BXBRCISES.   144. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me  ?— I 
have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  handkerchiefs 
which  he  promised  you  1 — He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me  them. — 
Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  ? — I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to  your  parent  ?— 
I  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him. — ^To  whom  does  this  house 
belong  1 — It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose  son  has  written 
a  letter  to  US. — Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  ? — It  does  belong 
to  me.— Frorc  whom  hast  thou  received  iti — I  have  received  it 
from  the  men  whose  children  you  have  seen. — To  whom  do  those 
woods  belong t^-They  belong  to  the  king. — Whose  horses  are 
those  t — ^They  are  ours. — Have  you  told  your  brother  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him  here? — 1  have  forgotten  to  tell  him  so. — Is  it 

four  father  or  mjne  who  is  gone  into  the  country  1 — It  is  mine.-— 
0  it  your  baker  er  thai  of  our  friend  who  has  sold  you  biwad  on 
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credit  t — ^It  is  ours. — Is  that  yoar  son  ? — He  is  (fii  ifl)  not  mine,  he 
is  my  friend's. — Where  is  yours  V — He  is  at  Dresden. — Does  this 
cloth  suit  you  1 — It  does  not  suit  me,  have  you  no  other  ? — I  have 
some  other;  but  it  is  dearer  than  this. — Will  you  show  it  to  me  ?— 
I  will  show  it  to  you. — Do  these  boots  suit  your  uncle  1 — ^They  do 
not  suit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear. — Are  these  the  boots  of 
which  you  have  spoken  to  us? — ^They  are  the  same. — Whose 
shoes  are  these  1 — ^They  belong  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have 
seen  this  morning  in  my  shop. — Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  1 — 
It  does  not  suit  me. — Does  it  become  you  to  go  to  the  market  1 — ^It 
does  not  become  me  to  go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  into  the 
country  1 — It  does  not  become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  I  went 
thither  in  a  carriage. 

145. 

What  is  your  pleasure.  Sir  1 — ^I  am  inquiring  after  your  father.' 
— Is  he  at  home? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — What  is  voar 
pleasure  ? — ^I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you  wait  till  ho 
comes  back  again  f — I  have  no  time  to  wait. — Does  this  merchant 
sell  on  credit  ? — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — Does  it  suit  you  to 
buy  for  cash  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  have  you  bought 
these  pretty  knives? — I  have  bought  them  at  the  merchant's  whose 
shop  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit  ?*- 
He  has  sold  tlicm  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often  buy  for  cash  ?— 
Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  anything  here  ? — I  have 
forgotten  nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn  this  by  heart  1 — I 
have  not  a  good  memory,  so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  by 
heart. 

146. 

Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  7— -He  has  tried  to  speak 
to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  succeeded  in 
writing  a  letter  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those  merchants 
succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  t — ^They  have  not  succeeded 
therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand  ? — I  have  tried,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  succeed  in  learning 
the  English  ? — ^They  do  succeed  in  it. — Is  there  any  wine  in  this 
cask  ? — ^There  is  some  in  it  (^artn). — Is  there  an^  brandy  in  this 
glass  ?— There  is  none  in  it. — ^Is  wine  or  water  m  it  ? — ^There  is 
neither  w^ine  nor  water  in  it. — What  is  there  in  it  ? — ^There  is 
vinegar  in  it. — Are  there  any  men  in  your  room  1 — ^There  are  some 
there. — Is  there  any  one  in  the  store-house? — There  is  no  one 
there. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ? — ^There  were  many 
tliere. — Are  there  many  chilaren  that  will  not  play? — There  are 
many  that  will  not  study,  but  few  that  will  not  play. — Hast  thou 
cleaned  my  trunk  ? — ^I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. 
-*Do  you  intend  buying  an  umbrella? — I  intend  buying  one,  if 
the  merchant  sells  it  me  on  credit.-*Do  you  intend  keeping  mine  ? 
•<-l  intend  giving  it  back  again  to  you,  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you  re- 
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turned  the  books  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  not  returned  them  yet  to 
him.— How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  them  1 — ^1  intend  keeping 
them  till  I  have  read  them. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my 
horse? — I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you 
cleaned  my  knife  1 — I  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this 
instant. — Have  you  made  a  fire  1 — Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one 
(loctcbc^)  immediately. — Why  have  you  not  worked  1 — I  have  not 
yet  been  able. — What  had  you  to  do  ! — I  had  to  clean  your  table, 
and  to  mend  your  thread  stockings.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY.SECOND  LESSON.— 2^ioei  ttnb  0eict|^0te 

Section. 


To  run— part,  past  run* 


Thou  runnest — ^he  runs. 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  preposition). 

To  be  sitting  behind  the  oven. 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 
Where  is  he  running  to  1 
He  is  running  behind  the  house. 
Where  has  he  run  to  t 

The  oven,  the  stove, 

the  .blow,  the  knock, 

the  kick, 

the  stab, 
Have   you    given  that  man  a 

blow? 
I  have  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick, 
beatings  with  a  stick, 
the  stab  of  a  knife, 
the  kick  (with  the  foot), 
a  blow  (with  the  fist), 
blows  (with  the  fist), 
the  sword, 
the  stab  of  a  sword, 
the  sabre. 


To  ptish-^jmshed. 


Saufcn*  —  gclaufcn  (takes 
fetn  for  its  auxiliary).  Imperf. 
lief. 

)Du  (Aufil— -erlduft. 

aBcgtoufcn*. 

|)tntct  (governs  the  dative  and 

accusative). 
Winter  bem  Dfcn  fi^en*.    Imperf 

fflfc 
Qt  (ief  btntci:  ten  Dfeiu 
®of)in  t(Xuft  er  1 
(Sr  (fiuft  Winter  ba6  ^au^ 
SBo  ifl  er  t)tngetoufen  ? 

ter  £)fen ; 

ber  ^iaa,  bet  ^teb ; 

bcr  ©top,  oer  Sritt ; 

ter  ©tii. 

|>a6en  @te  biefem   SRanne  etnen 

©diiac^  gegeben  ? 
3di  babe  tt)m  etnen  gcgeben. 
ein  ^d)tag  mtt  Urn  Gtocfe ; 
@tcc!fd)(tf ge,  Stocfpdiget ; 
fcer  g)j«ffcr|ticb ; 
ber  JSrttt  (mtt  bem  ^nft) ; 
etn  @d)(og  (mtt  ter  ^aufl) ; 
5auflfd)169e ; 
bcr  IDegen ; 
bet  IDegcnfHdl) ; 
bet  edUl 

6 1 open* — gefiopen*    Imperf. 
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Thou  pnshest — ^he  pushes.  SDu  fld^efl  —  ct  fl5$t. 

To  beat.  ^prttgetn  (fd^Iagen*). 

Why  do  you  push  him  1  &arum  fre^n  @tc  i^n  ? 
I  push  him,   because   he  has  3d)  {lope  t^ii/  todi  er  mtd^  geflopcn 

pushed  me.  i)Qt 

Has  this  soldier  given  you  a  ^at    S^nen    btcfer    €fo(bot    etncn 

blow  ?  @d)(09  gegebm  ? 

He  has  given  me  a  blow  with  f&t  I)at  nuc  eincn  €fd!)tag  mtt  Ht 

the  fist.  ^aufl  aegebeiu 

I  gave  him  a  kick.  34  d<>^  iom  (tnen  Stritt 

The  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun,  bet  J^tntenfcftu^ ; 
the  shot  of  a  pistol, 


the  powder, 
the  officer, 
the  shot. 


bet  ^t{to(enf4)u$ ; 
bo«  9)u(t>er ; 
ber  Dfpfier ; 
ber  @d)u$. 


©cfeiepcn*  — gcfetoffetu 

(Qtnen   Sdntenf^uf  t^un*.     Imp. 
xfyxt 
Gtne  ^(tntc  lo^ftl^tepen*  or  obTdi^te^ 
Pen*, 
r  Gtnen  ^tflotenfcfiop  tbun*. 
<(&int  $tfio(e  lo5(affen*  or  Mfd^^ies 
C     pen*. 
2(uf  3<nwnben  fdjtepen*. 
^  Jjaht  auf  einen  SSegel  gefdftoflen. 

19{ad)    3<manbem   mtt   bet    Slititc 
|d)iepen*. 
Gtnen  Slintenfcftup  no^  3etnanbem 
.    tfjun*. 

1  have  fired  (shot)  at  that  bird.    3d>  hobi  nac(  btefem  IBoget  mtt  bee 

glinte  gefc^cfleiu 


To  shoot — part,  past  shot* 
Imperf.  shot^ 


To  fire  a  gun. 


To  fire  a  pistol. 

To  fire  at  some  one. 
I  have  fired  at  a  bird. 

To  fire  a  gun  at  some  one. 


I  have  fired  twice. 


j  3d)  ioht  gmetmat  gefcfioffen. 
i  Sd)  ha^  SKoet  ^intenfthilffe  getban. 
I  have  fired  three  times.  3d)  haU  bret  ^(intenfd)iifT<  getbon. 

I  Ikave  fired  several  times.  3^  f)abe  etntae  Jltntenfcbiiffe  oet^an. 

How  many  times  have  you  fired?  SSte  t)te(ma(  $aben  6te  gefd)cffen  ? 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  SSte  mimai  baben  6ie  tiact)  biefem 

at  that  bird  1  SSogel  gcfthcfjen  ? 

I  have  fired  at  it  several  times.    34)  babe  9etf4)tebeite  9Ha(  noc^  ibm 

aefd)OfTen. 
I  have  heard  a  shot.  3<^  b^be  etnen  ^(tntenf^up  geb6tt* 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  ^  f)at  etnen  ^tflotenfcbup  geb^rt 

W pistol, 
e  have  heard  a  clap  of  thun-  $Bit  boben  etnen  ^onnetfd!)(ag  ges 
der.  b^^ 

The  clap  of  thunder,         bet  )D«nnerfd)(og. 
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EXERCISES.      147. 

Do  yoa  intend  baying  a  cania^t — I  cannot  buy  one,  for  I 
bave  not  yet  received  my  money. — ^Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  1 — ^You 
must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — Why  do  you  not 
go  to  my  brother  1 — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him ;  for  1  cannot 
yet  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — Why  does  this  officer  ^ive  this 
man  a  stab  with  his  sword  1 — He  gives  him  a  stab  with  his  sword, 
because  the  man  (Mcfer)  has  given  him  a  blow  with  the  fist.—- 
Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  1 — ^^Fhe  one  who  is 
studious  begins  to  speaK. — What  does  the  other  do  who  is  not  so  ? 
— He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither  able  to  write  nor  to 
read.— Does  he  not  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  1 — He  does  not 
listen  to  it,  if  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.)  I  do  not  give 
him  a  beating  (^tccfprttget). — What  does  he  do  when  (rocnn)  you 
speak  to  him  1 — He  sits  behind  the  oven,  without  saying  a  word. 
— Where  does  that  dog  run  tol — It  runs  behind  the  house. — 
What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beating  1 — ^It  barked  and  ran 
behind  the  oven. — Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor  dog  ? — 
Because  it  (btefer)  has  bitten  his  little  boy. — Why  has  your  servant 
run  away  1 — I  gave  him  a  beating,  so  that  he  has  run  away.— 
Why  do  those  children  not  worki — Their  master  has  given  them 
blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work  (orbcttcn  metU'n}.— - 
Why  has  he  ^iven  them  blows  w^ith  the  fistt — Because  they  have 
been  disobedient. — Have  you  fired  a  guni — I  have  fired  three 
times. — At  whom  did  you  fire  1 — I  fired  at  a  bird  which  sat  on  a 
tree. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  1 — I  bave  fired  a  pistol  at 
him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at  him  1 — Because  he  gave  me 
a  stab  with  his  sword.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-THIRD  LESSON— fflrn  nnb  seclj^sU 

Section. 

To  coff— past  part,  cast*      SBetfen*  —  demorfcn.    Im- 

perf.  worf. 

Thou  easiest — ^he  casts.  S)u  roirff!  —  cr  ivtrft. 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  Cincn  Slid  (Die  2(u9Cn)  auf  Semon* 

or  something.  ten  obcc  ettoai  werfcn*. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  {)obcn  @te  ctncn   Stidt  ouf  ttcfeS 

book  ?  JBud)  9<n)Wfcn  ? 

I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it.  3c^    l)o(>c   cinen    ffltid  borouf  ^is 

ivcrfcn.    (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson 
XXIX.) 

To  throw — thrown.       fffietfen* — gciporfdi* 
TAffio.  SBotf. 
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HaTe  jovL  thrown  a  stone  into  ^6cn  ®te  ctncn  Gtein  in  ben  ^nf 

the  river  1  gcn>crfcn? 

I  have  thrown  one  into  it.  Skh    h^^  (incn    f)tnctn   gctoorfeti. 

{Obs*  A.  Leeson  L.) 


Now, 


fRun. 


Where  does  the  stone  lie  now  1    SS^c  (tc()t  nun  bcr  ©tetn  ? 

©c  licgt  in  bv'ni  (im)  5l"l^* 


It  lies  in  the  river. 

To  draw,  to  jndL 
To  drag. 

The  evil,  the  pain, 
To  hurt. 

To  hurt  some  one. 

The  injury,  tlie  damage, 

To  cause  (to  do). 

To  prejudice  some  one. 

It  is  a  pity. 

Have  you  hurt  that  man ! 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 

Why  have  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 
Does  this  hurt  you  ? 
It  does  hurt  me. 
Have  I  hurt  you  ? 
You  have  not  hurt  me. 

Harm.  S3afc«. 

Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm  1  ^abc  id)  36n(n  je  S3of($  get^an? 

On  the  contrary.        3ni  ®CQ(ntf)aU 
No,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  92ctn,  im  ©cgcntbctl/  @te  (obcn  mir 

done  me  good.  (9uU'^  Qctlfan  (ern>i(fcn). 

I  have  never  done  harm  to  any  Scb  f)ob«  nie  ScmanDcm  tttoa^  ^ 

one.  8ciD  gcti)an. 

To  do  good  to  anyhody.  3cmantcm   ®utc$   t^un*    (ern>cis 

fen*). 
To  show — shown.  GtTOi'ifvn*  —  enotcftn.   Imperf.  cv* 


Steven*.  Imperf.  jog. 
G  d)  1  c  p  p  ( n. 

to^  2ci^ 

2«ch  thun*. 

Si'uianti'm  ctron^^u  Ceibet^un*. 

Scniflnbcm  cin  Ccib  tbun*. 

3cnionrcin  S?cfK6  tbun*. 

3i*«wntfm  ^ofc^  jufflgen. 

Ux  ©d)atcn. 

3ufitgcn/  ocrurfad)en. 

Scntantcm  ®d)atcn  gufdaen. 

t  ©fi  ill  <Sd)a^f. 

^abcn  8ttr  ticfcm  9)2annc  ttxaa^  ga 

e<rirc  gctbon  ? 
3d)  babe  ibm   nid)t^  gu   Ccibe  ge« 

tban. 
SD?ariim  b^bcn  @ic  b'tcfcm  9)2anne 

cin  ecib  gcthnn  1 
3d)  babe  ibin  ntd)W  5B3fcg  gctftan. 
JIbut  tflfs  ^ijnitt  n?cb  ? 
(^^  tb"t  niir  n)cb- 
^flbc  id)  3bncn  ivch  gctban  ? 
Civ*  b«>bi*n  miv  ntd)t  n>cb  gct^an. 


To  be  ?ood  for  the  health,  to  be  3utrtfg(t(6 
wholesome. 


That  does  me  good. 


®<funD     5  *^^*"  ** 
C  jDiv'«  tbut  nitr  webl* 
C  iDie<  ifl  miv  gutrfiglid^ 
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What  does  the  servant  do  with  SBa^  maAt  bet  93eMcttte  mit  fetncm 

hi8  broom  ?  SBrfcn  1 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it.        6r  ui)tt  t>ai  Simmer  bamtt  ou& 
What  does  he  wish  to  make  out  $Ba6  loiQ  er  ou^  btefcm  |>o^e  ma* 

of  this  wood  ?  (f)cn  t 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any-  6r  toiU  ntd!)t$  barau^  mod^ciu 

thing  of  it. 

To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one.  2(n  Semanbem  McOetgc^cn  *• 

I  pass  by  the  side  of  him.  3d)  gcbe  an  tf)m  Dcrbei. 

Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of  (Sinb  @ie  an  metnem  SBcubet  octs 

my  brother  1  bct^cgangcn  % 

I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him.  3c^  Otn  on  i^m  Dorbetgegangen* 

To  throw  away.  SBegwerfen*. 

He  has  thrown  away  his  money.  (Sx  (at  fctn  ®((b  wcggemotfem 

Before,  fBot  (dative  and  accosatire). 

To  pass  before  a  place.  S3ot  cinem  Dcte  Mrbctge^en  *• 

To  pass  by  a  place.  Tin  etnem  Drte  oorbcigc^cn  *• 

He  has  passed  before  my  house.  (&t  tft  vet  metnem  ^ufe  90t6etges 

gangen. 
I  have  passed  by  the  theatre.        3d)  (>in  am  S^deater    oorbetgegans 

gen. 
He  has  passed  before  me.  (Sr  ifl  Dcr  nut  Dorbeigegangen. 

EXERCISES.     148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  ?— I  have  shot  at  it 
twice. — Have  you  killed  it  1 — I  have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot.— 
Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  1 — I  have  killed  it  at  the 
fourth. — Do  you  .(*hootatthe  birds  which  you  (see)  upon  the  houses, 
or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  1 — I  shoot  neither  at 
those  which  I  (see)  upon  the  houses  nor  at  those  which  I  see  in  the 
gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the  trees. — How  many 
times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us  ? — They  have  fired  at  us  several 
times. — Have  they  killed  any  onel — They  have  killed  no  one.— 
Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at 
it. — Why  do  you  not  shoot  at  those  birds  T — I  cannot,  for  I  have 
no  powder. — When  did  the  officer  fire? — He  fired  when  his 
soldiers  fired. — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at? — I  have  shot 
at  all  that  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  killed  none,  for  my  powder 
was  not  good. 

149. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ? — I  have  cast  an  eye  upon 
him. — Has  your  uncle  seen  you  1 — I  have  passed  by  the  side  of 
him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore  eyes. — Has  that  man 
hurt  you  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me.<-*-What  must  one  do  in 
order  to  be  loved  1— -One  must  do  good  to  those  that  have  done  us 
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]iann.-^HaTe  we  ever  done  you  hann  1 — ^No,  yoa  have  on  the 
contrary  done  us  good. — Dc  you  do  harm  to  any  one  ? — I  do  no 
one  any  barm  1 — Why  have  you  hurt  these  children  1 — I  have  not 
hurt  them.— Have  I  hurt  you  1 — You  have  not  hurt  me,  but  your 
children  (have). — What  have  they  done  to  you  I — ^They  dragged 
me  into  year  garden  in  order  to  beat  me. — Have  they  beaten  you  1 
— ^They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran  away. — ^Is  it  your  brother 
who  has  hurt  my  son  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  brother,  for  he  has 
never  hurt  any  one. — Have  you  drunk  of  (9cn)  that  wine  ? — I 
have  drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  me  good. — What  have  you  done 
with  my  bookt — I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. — Where  does  it  lie 
now  1 — It  lies  upon  he  table. — Where  are  my  gloves  1 — ^They  are 
lying  apon  the  chair. — Where  is  my  stick  1— ^hey  (9Hon)  have 
thrown  it  into  the  river.— Who  has  thrown  it  into  it  t  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-FOURTH  LESSON.  — bier  nxib  Btclf^Btt 

fitction. 

To  spend  time  in  something.        2)te  3ett  mtt  etiva^  jubrtngen  *  or 

^inbringen*. 
Imperf.  brought.  S3rad)te. 

What  do  you  spend  your  time  in !  SBomtt  bringen  @te  Me  3ett  gu  ? 

Rule.  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pro- 
notin  is  never  used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates 
to  an  indeterminate  thing.  Instead  of  the  pronoun,  one 
of  the  adverbs  ba^tDO  is  joined  to  the  preposition  ;  thus : 

barati,  for  an  ha$ ;  iwran,  for  an  toa^ ;  twrauf,  for  auf 
tva^ ;  tt)omit,  for  mrt  toa^,  &c.  (See  Obs.  B.  and  C, 
Lesson  LII.) 

I  spend  my  time  in  studying.  3d)  brtnge  bie  Sett  nut  @tubtten  ju. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  1  SBomtt  ^ot  tx  tie  3eit  jugcbrocbt  ? 

To  missi  to  fail.  S3crfe()Un^  oerabffiumen. 

(>Dec  Jtaufmann  ^at  ta$  ®e(t)  gu 
brtngcn  t^erabfaumt  (9crfef)(t). 
jDer  Jtaufmann  b^t  oerabfiXumt  (t)crs 
febtt)/  bag  ®c(b  gu  bttnacn. 
You  have  missed  your  turn.         @te  boben  3f)re  SReibe  oerffbCt. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me  @te  ^<)ben  t^erfeWt/  ttefen  SRorgen  ju 
this  morning.  nnr  ;)tt  Ecmmen. 

The  turn,  tie  SRetfje. 

To  hear.  ^  5 1  e  n. 

To  hear  of  some  one.  SBoti  Scnumbem  \fixtn. 
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Hare  yon  heard  of  my  friend  !    ^htn  &\t  ocn  tnrtncm  ^rninbf  ge^ 

Mrt? 
[  have  heard  of  him.  3d)  babe  twn  tbm  ()ef)6rt 

Of  whom  have  you  heard  t  93cn  mem  boben  ^tc  grb^rt  ? 

Have  you  heard  nothing  new  !    4c>oben  @t(  nld)t((  92i'uc^  gef)9rt  ? 
I  hear  that  your  father  has  ar-  3d)  l)Svt,  baf  3^^  SSater  ongcfonu 
rived.  men  ifl* 

To  assure*  fiSetfld!)ern  (governs  the  dat.}. 

Obs.  The  verb  ^rftc^mt  requires  the  dative  of  the 
person,  when  followed  by  the  conjunction  ba^,  expressed 
or  understood  ;  otherwise  it  takes  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing,  or  the  dative  of 
the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 

I3<6  ocrfl4<rc  @ic  mctne^  S)d|loiu 
3cbtcrrtd)ere  3bnen  metncn  SBct. 
ftant. 

!®ff(6ebcn* — gcf^eben 
ten.    Imperf.  totbetfubt* 
To  happen^  to  meet  with.       SBcge^nen  (has   fetn*  for    its 

auxiliary). 

« 

The  fortune,  happiness,     ta€  ®(fi(f ; 

the  misfortune,  ta^  Unglficf. 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened.  (£6  tft  etn  ffctM  UngtQc!  gdcbebnu 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor-  (Si  ifl  tbm  cin  (^rcpc^  Unglad  begc^ 

tune.  net  (roiberfabren). 

I  have  met  with  your  brother.      3d)  bin  3btcm  SBrubet  begegnet 

Are  there  many  horses  in  this  vil-  ®tbt  e^  ote(  ^fetbe  in  tiefem  IDorfe? 
lage  t 

There,  SDofelbft  or  to. 

There  is  not  a  single  good  horse  (Si  gtbt  fein  ein^ige^  gute^  ^fetb  tot 
there.  fclbf!. 

The  village,  tai  iDotf ; 

single,  ein|tg. 

Are  there  many  learned  men  in  ®tbt  e^  mel  ®etebttc  in  ^ottfrei((  ? 

France  1 

There  are  a  good  many  there.  (Si  c^ibt  fcbr  btcte  bo* 

There  are  no  apples  this  year.  (Si  gtbt  fetne2(epfe(  biefe^  SM^» 

To  be  of  use^  to  he  good.       Sa  u  g  e  n. 
To  ba  good  for  something.  3u  etioa^  tottgnt 
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Of  what  use  it  thatl  fi&«|U  tQii0t  bog  ?    (06s.  Cm  Les- 

son   LIL,    and    Rold,    page 
187.) 
It  is  good  for  nothing.  G6  taugt  gu  ntd^t^ 

The  good  for  nothing  fellow,        bee  ;Saugcnid)t6 ; 

the  faulty  the  defect,       Uv  Sc()Icr« 
Is  the   stuff  which    you  have  3fl  ber  3<ug^  Un  6ie  geCauft  ^a6<n, 
hought  good  t  gut  ? 

EXERCISES.    150. 

1  do  not  see  my  glores ;  where  are  they  1 — ^They  are  lying  in 
the  river. — Who  has  thrown  them  into  it  ? — Your  servant,  because 
they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — What  have  you  done  with 
your  money  ? — I  have  bought  a  house  with  it  (tanut). — What  has 
the  joiner  done  with  that  wood  1 — He  has  made  a  table  and  two 
chairs  of  it.-^What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you 
gave  him  1 — He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (fQr  with  the  accus.) 
your  children  and  mine. — What  has  the  baker  done  with  the  flour 
which  you  sold  him  1 — He  has  made  bread  of  it  for  you  and  me.— 
Have  the  horses  been  found  1 — They  have  been  found. — Where 
have  they  been  found  1 — ^They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood, 
on  this  side  (Lesson  L.)  of  the  river. — Have  you  been  seen  by 
anybody  ? — I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — Have  vou  passed  by 
anybody  1 — I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and  you  did  not  see  me.— • 
Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you  1 — ^No  one  has  passed  by 
the  side  of  me. 

151. 

Do  yon  expect  (Lesson  XLYH.)  any  one  ?<— I  do  expect  my 
cousin,  the  officer. — Have  you  not  seen  htm  1 — I  have  seen  him 
this  morning ;  he  has  passed  before  my  house. — What  does  this 
young  man  wait  for  (Obs.  C.,  Lesson  Lll.  and  pa^  187^  ?— > 
He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  anything  1 — I  am 
waiting  for  m^  book. — Is  this  young  man  waiting  for  his  money  % 
—He  IS  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriaere) 
here  (hicr  merbct)  ? — He  has  not  pass^  here,  but  before  the  the- 
atre.— Has  he  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain  1 — He  has 
passed  there ;  but  1  have  not  seen  him.— What  do  you  spend  your 
time  in  ? — I  spend  my  time  in  studying. — What  does  your  brother 
spend  his  time  in  ? — He  spends  his  time  in  reading  and  playing— 
Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  1— He  is  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking  and  playing.^. 
What  did  you  spend  your  time  in,  when  you  were  at  Berlin  ?— 
When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  spent  my  time  in  studying,  and  riding  on 
horseback. — What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  1 — ^They 
spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  nay  me  what  you  owe  me  % 
—I  oannot  pay  it  to  you,  for  our  bailiff  has  failed  to  bring  me  my 
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money. — ^Why  have  you  breakfasted  with  out  me? — Yon  failed  to 
come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you.-— 
Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  stufif  which  you  bought  at  his 
house  (bet  tl)n0 1 — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  to  me. — Has  be  sold 
it  to  you  on  credit?— He  has  sold  it  to  me,  on  the  contrary*  for 
cash. — Do  you  know  those  men  ? — I  do  not  know  them ;  but  I 
think  that  they  (c^)  are  good  for  nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing. — Why  did  you  Ml  to  come  to  my  father 
this  morning! — The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. 

153. 

• 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  any  one, 
for  1  have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of  the 
officer  who  has  killed  a  soldier  1 — I  hare  not  heard  of  him. — Have 
ou  heard  of  my  brothers  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  them. — Of  whom 
as  your  cousin  heard  1 — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  a 
misfortune  has  happened. — Why  have  your  scholars  not  done 
(gentad)t)  the  exercises? — I  assure  you  that  they  have  done  them. 
— What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  seen  it. — Have  you  had  my  knives? — I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already? — He  has  not 
arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  ? — I  cannot  wait,  for  I 
have  long  letters  to  write. — What  have  you  heard  new  ? — I  have 
heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  assured  you  of  his  assistance  ? 
— He  has  assured  me  of  it  (tcfffii/  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.). —  What  has 
happened  to  you  ? — A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me. — 
What? — I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me 
a  blow  with  his  stick.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY.FIFTH  LESSON.— iTrtttf  tinb  «wl)pg8U 

Section. 

How  long  is  it  since  ?  SBte  tangc  ifl  ti  \i^n,  top  ? 

It  is  long  since.  @$  if!  fd)On  (angc^  ta^ 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted  ?  3fl  ci  fd)on  ian^t,  bap  ®te  gefcfi^flAift 

()aben  ? 
It  is  not  long  (it  is  a  short  time)  (&^  ifl  ncd^  ntd^  tonge^  top  tcb  geftii^* 

since  I  breakfasted.  fliicft  f)abc 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  break-  Qi  ifl  f(t)on  \c\)t  (ange,  tap  left  Qt» 

fasted.  frfibflto  babe. 

I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago.  3d)  haH  ocr  einei:  @tunt(  atMf)» 

fiacft. 

Oba.  A.    In  speaking  of  time,  the  word  @timbe. 
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hour,*  must  be  employed,  and  not  the  word  U^r,  which 
signifies  watch. 

Two  hours  ago.  85or  gwci  ©tunbf n. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him  t     3ft  ei  fd)on  (onge^  bof  @tc  t^n  gcfcs 

ben  I)a6en  ? 
How  long  is  it  since  yoa  saw  SBte  (ange  tfl  c^/  bo$  ®te  tbn  gefe^cn 

him  1  f^aUn  ? 

I  saw  him  a  year  ago.  3d)  6a6e  if)n  ]»ot  dnem  So^i^^  d^f^*' 

Two  years  ago.  SBor  g»ci  Sofei^tn. 

An  hour  and  a  half  aso.        $Boc  anbertf)olb  ^tunben. 

Two  hoars  and  a  half  ago.  SSor  btttt^(6  Gtun^en. 

Is  it  long   since   you   are  in  3fl  c^  f^on  lan^c,  ba^  @ie  in  9^Qnf< 

France  f  rcid)  |inl)  ? 

Have  you  been  long  in  France  1  f  @tnb  @tc  f(()On  (ange  in  ^ranfc 

ret(^? 
He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three  C  f  @r  tft  fctt  bret  3<i(iren  in  ^att^ 

years.  C  t  ®^  W  f*^n  bret  ^ahrc  in  5?artd 

How  long  is  it  since  he  was  SZBie  (ange  ifi  t^,  t)af  €t  ^tec  war  % 

herel 
He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago.        (&t  mat:  Mr  mer^e^n  )Sogen  ^ter. 

It  is  but  a  year  since.  C^d  tfl  erft  etn  3^6^/  bapL 

0&9.  B.     Bu^  is  translated  by  ttur  (Lesson  XIX.,' 
when  it  relates  to  a  quantity,  and  by  erjl  when  to  time. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since.        (S^  tft  (&ngcr  oX^  etn  3abr,  ba^ 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since.       (S^  finb  (oum  fed)^  QKcnatc,  ^Ci% 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since.        f&^  jtnb  ungefc(()r  yooti  '^ck^xt,  ^% 
It  is  almost  a  year  since.  (ii  ifl  bcX^  etn  ?Mi^»  bap. 

I  have  been  living  here  these  two  f  ^  loo^ne  fctt  ^i  3at)r(n  bier. 

years. 
How  long  have  you  had  that  f  SSMc  (onge  \^Un  @ie  ba^  ^ferb  7 

horse? 
I  have  already  had  it  these  five  f  3(6  ^^  ^  fd^^n  ffinf  ^^xu 

years. 
It  is  already  more  than  three  6$  ftnb  f<!6on  melj^r  M  bret  9}{cnote 

months  since.  bap. 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year.    ^&i  ^(e  t^n  in  ctnem  S^^^te  ntc^t 

gefe^en. 

Soon^  almost.  S3  a  I  b. 

A  few  hours  ago.  ©or  etnigen  ©tunben. 

Half  an  hour  ago.  93cr  etner  f)a(ben  @tunbe. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.     93or  cincr  fBtertetfhinbe. 

•  S)ic  @tunbc,  the  hour,  if  a  feminiiie  noon,  and  liu  ft  in  the  pluraL 
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I  ImTe  Been  him  more  than  twcn-  SA  fiaU  i^n  mefct  <Ai  ^nan^cpA 

ty  times.  g<rfi*6cn. 

More  than  a  hundred  times.         SiXit)t  aH  buntertmat. 

Since.  Sett   (a  preposition  governiair 

the  dative). 
Howlongt  fecttmanni 

How  longr  has  he  been  here  1       t  ^<^tt  roonn  tft  tx  hict  ? 
I'hese  three  days.  f  €ctt  tret  :Sogcn. 

This  month.  f  6(ic  (tncm  QXcnate. 

To  cost.  Jl  c  fl  c  n  (is  an  impersonal  Tcrb 

governing    the    dative   of   the 
person). 

How  much  does  this  book  cost  flBtcmcl  fcflct  3!)ncn  ticfc^  IBucft? 
youl 

•.       ^         ^.  J     rC#  fc(!rt  mir  mrtholb  Sho(fr. 

It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  a^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^.  ^^^^  j^^^,,  ^^(j,^^ 

!)Diefcc  2if4  fcftet  t(m  a(^tbal6  ®qU 
ben. 
JDicfer  2if(b  fcftct  ihm  {uUn  unb 
etncn  M^cn  ®u(ben. 

Obs.  B,  The  acyective  ffalb,  half,  is  declined  when 
before  a  substantive ;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fraction- 
al numbers,  as  mtbert^Ib/  one  and  a  half,  compounded 
of  ber  anbere  (jweite),  the  second,  and  tfalb,  half;  brte* 
^16,  two  and  a  half,  compounded  of  ber  britte,  the 
third,  and  fydb,  half. 

To  purchase  (to  buy).  <S  t  n  {  o  u  f  c  n. 

What  have  you  purchased  to-  9Bq^  b^bcn  6ie  l)<ute  ctngefauft  ? 

day  1 
I  have  purchased  three  pair  of  Sd)   habe   tret   ^oar  Sd)uf)e  unb 

shoes,  and  two  pair  of  boots.       ynd  ^aar  6ttcfi*(  cingcforfft. 
Have  you  purchased  anything  {)abcn  @ie  f}(ute  etma^  eingefauft  \ 

to-day  1 

06*.  C  The  names  of  weights,  measures,  and 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  word  QRantt/  man,  meaning  a 
soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded  by 
a  noun  of  number. 

My  father  has  bought  twenty  9)2etn  iBatrt  hat  jwanjtg  ^funb 

pounds  of  sugar.  ducfcr  qcCaufr* 

Three  quires  of  paper.  IDtci  SR  u  d)  Ropier. 

4  regiment  of  a  thousand  men.    VSin  SRrginicnt  ocn  toufenb  9X  a  n  lU 
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The  pound  (weight),  botf  Q)ftittb ;  ,         . 

the  dozeot  t)a$  ^u(;«nb ; 

the  pair,  to^  ^aar ; 

the  Quire  of  paper,  tai  ^ud)  ^ptcr ; 

the  toot  (measure),  bcc  ^n^,  bcr  &dfii,i  | 

the  inch,  ter  SoU ; 

the  regiment,  ta^  9icgiment ; 

the  ring,  Uv  Sling ; 

the  picture,  Uki  Q^m&i^ 

EXBSCISE8.    153. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  this  village  1 — I  have  been  there  sererat 
times. — Are  there  good  horses  in  it  ? — ^There  is  not  a  single  one  in 
it. — Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  ? — 1  have  been  there  once. 
— Are  there  many  learned  men  there  ?----There  are  many  there,  but 
they  spend  their  time  in  reading. — Are  there  many  studious  chil« 
dren  in  that  village  ? — ^There  are  some,  but  there  are  also  others 
who  will  not  study .^Are  the  peasants  of  this  village  able  to  read 
and  write  1 — Some  are  able  to  read,  others  to  write  and  not  to  read, 
and  many  both  to  read  and  to  write;  there  are  a  few  who  are 
neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. — Have  you  done  the  exercises  ?— 
We  have  done  them. — ^Are  there  any  faults  in  them  ? — ^There  are 
no  faults  in  them,  for  we  have  been  very  assiduous. — Has  your 
friend  many  children? — He  has  only  one,  but  who  is  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow,  for  he  will  not  stud^. — In  what  does  he  spend  his 
time  ] — He  spends  his  time  in  playing  and  running. — Why  does 
bis  father  not  punish  him? — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish 
him.-— What  have  you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought?— 
I  have  thrown  it  away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing.— Have  you 
thrown  away  your  apples  1 — I  tasted  (them),  and  found  them  very 
good,  so  that  I  have  eaten  them. 

154. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  t — ^These  four  years. — Has  your 
brother  been  long  in  London  1 — He  has  been  there  these  ten  years. 
— Is  it  lonff  since  you  dined  ? — It  is  long  since  I  dined,  but  not 
long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it  since  you  supped ! — It  is 
two  hours  and  a  half. — Is  it  long  since  you  received  a  letter  from 
your  father  1 — It  is  not  long  since  I  received  one. — How  long  is  it 
since  you  received  a  letter  rrom  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  1— 
It  is  three  months  since  I  received  one. — Is  it  long  since  you  spoke 
to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  ? — It  is  not  long  since  I 
spoke  to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  parents  ? — It  is  a 
great  while  since  I  saw  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  friend  been 
living  long  in  your  house  ? — He  has  been  living  there  a  fortnight 
(mcrjfbn  Sage). — How  long  have  you  had  these  books  ? — I  have 
bad  them  these  three  months. — How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin 
set  out  1— It  is  more  than  a  month  since  he  set  out. — ^What  is  bm^ 
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eome  of  the  roan  who  spoke  English  so  welt?-—!  do  not  know 
what  is  become  of  him,  foi  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  him.— 
Is  it  long  since  yoa  heard  of  the  officer  who  gave  your  friend  a 
stab  with  his  sword? — It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 
— How  long  have  you  been  learning  German  ? — I  have  been  learn- 
ing it  only  these  three  months. — Are  you  already  able  to  sjpeak  it  ? 
^-Vou  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  it. — Hare  the  children  of 
the  French  noblemen  been  learning  it  long  1— -They  have  been 
learning  it  these  five  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  bejgin  to  speak. — 
Why  can  they  not  speak  it  1— They  cannot  speak  it,  becanse  they 
are  learning  it  badly. — Why  do  they  not  learn  it  welll — ^They 
have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

155. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  leamt  German  with 
(6ec)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  leamt  it  ? — ^I  have  not  seeo 
nim  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate  1 — ^It 
ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XLVII.  Note  ')  ago. — How  long  is  it 
since  those  children  drank  ? — They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
— How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  1 — He  has  been  there 
this  month. — How  often  have  yon  seen  the  king  ? — I  saw  him  more 
than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did  you  meet  my 
brother  1—1  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — 
In  (2(uf)  the  great  square  ($7a^)  before  the  theatre. — Did  he  do  you 
any  harm  1 — -He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  very  good  boy.: — Has 
your  son  long  been  able  to  read  1 — ^lliese  two  days  only. — With 
(9)ct)  whom  has  he  leamt  it  1 — ^He  has  leamt  it  with  ^bct)  the  Ger- 
man tutor. — How  long  have  you  been  spending  your  time  in  study- 
ing ? — Nearly  these  twenty  years. — Have  you  purchased  anything 
to-day  1 — I  have  purchased  something. — What  have  you  bought  f 
— 1  have  bought  three  casks  of  wine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sngar.^- 
Have  you  not  bought  any  stockings  1 — I  have  bought  nine  pair  of 
them. — Have  you  also  bought  handkerchiefs  1 — 1  have  bought  two 
dozen  of  them. — Why  have  you  not  bought  gold  rings  1 — I  could 
not  buy  anything  more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. — Are  there  many 
soldiers  in  your  country  ? — There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand 
men  there. — How  long  have  1  kept  yonr  cousin's  money  1— Yon 
have  kept  it  almost  a  year.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— 0ecl)«  Btlb  Btt\f^\%^ 

Section. 

Just  now.  @o  cOcn. 

•  hare  Just  seen  your  brother       34  f)a6c  fb  c(cR  3l!)cni  IBntto  g^t* 

bCR. 
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He  has  just  written.  iSt  bat  fo  tUn  at^ntbtn. 

The  men  have  just  arrived.  J)tc  Snitc  fnt  fo  thtn  angefemmcib 

To  spend  money*  Hn^QCbtn*, 

How  much  have  you  spent  to-  SSBtcoUl  t)ab<n  0te  (eute  au^egetni  7 
day? 

To  spend  {to  eaU  to  consume).  93er2e()rcn. 

What  am  I  to  pay  1  f  SBog  l^aU  t4)  »erj<irt  7 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the  f  iffitcotel  I)at  ec  Ux  tern  SEBirt^c 

inn  1  wrjebrt  ? 

He  has  fifty  crowns  a  montli  to  f  (^c  YjoX  ten  ^cnat  fflnfjig  S^At^ 

live  upon.  gu  oerjcbrcn. 

To  squander^  to  dissipate^     ^tx\&iVOtXi^tvu 
to  lavish*        « 

He    has    squandered    all    his  (Sr  l^cX  fcin  gan}c€  flBcrniJigcn  Mr* 

wealth.  fcbnxnbet. 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper,        ter  SBtrtb  ; 
the  wealth,  the  fortune,  ba6  9$crm9gen ; 

entire,  whole.  gan^. 

rf  SBof)cr  rmb  6ie7    SBo  ftnt  6U 
What  countryman  are  you  %      <     b^  ? 

C  $S^^  f^c  ctn  8<inb^mann«  f!nb  €fte  7 

From  Venice.         $Gon  (auO  SScncbtg* 
From  London.        SSon  (au^)  Conbcn. 
I  am  from  Dresden.       3(b  bin  an^  IDrcdbcn. 

Obs,  A.  The  syllable  er  is  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation of  the  masculine  gender,^  and  signifies  the  per- 
son that  performs  or  is  accustomed  to  perform  the  thing 
expressed  by  the  verb.  This  syllable  joined  to  the 
name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  de- 
noting the  man  bom  in  such  a  town  or  country.    Ex. 

He  is  a  saddler,  er  tfl  rin  6ott(er ; 

a  baker,  etn  93^(fer  ^f^ 

a  locksmith,  ctn  @d)(cf|fiT ; 

the  lock,  bag  6d)(o^ ; 

the  saddle,  bet  ^attct ; 

tho  key,  ber  @d)Cap. 

•  The  plural  of  ber  Sanbdmann,  the  countryman,  one  of  the  same  counuy, 
ii  Sonb^lente.  Its  feminine  is  8aitb«mftnttin,  country-woman,  a  woman  of  the 
■arae  country.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  ber  Sanbmann,  the  ooun* 
tryman,  fimner,  rustic,  the  plural  of  which  is  Sanbleute. 

^  For  this  reason  most  substantives  of  this  termination  are  of  the  masca- 
fine  sender. 

c  Derived  from  bacf  en,  to  bake. 
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He  U  from  Berlin. 

Are  you  an  Englishman  ? 

Whence  do  yon  come  t 
I  come  from  Paris. 

To  serve,  to  wait  upon* 

To  serve  some  oncy  or  tc  wait 

upon  some  one* 
To  be  in  one^s  service. 

Has  he  been  in  your  service? 

Does  he  serve  you  well  1 

He  serves  me  very  well. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  (of  no  use). 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  ? 

I  do  not  like  it.  7 

It  will  not  do  for  me.  ^ 


To  spoil. 


riiou  spoilest — ^he  spoils. 

You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  he  spoiled  my  hat  ? 


To  damage. 

That  hat  fits  you  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me  % 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 


f  (Sr  if!  etn  SBecttner. 
@int  @t(  (in  Gnglanbcr  I 

9Bcf)cr  f onmicn  @tc  ? 
HS<e  femmen  @te  bet  ? 
3(^  fcnitne  ocn  ^orie. 

)D  t  c  n  e  n  (governs  the  dative). 
)B  c  1 1  c  n  c  n  (governs  the  accu- 
sative). 
Scuionbcm  ttenen. 

S3ct  Semanbcm  ttencn. 

^at  ct  6ct  3bn«n  gebicnt  7 

S3ebtcnt  cr  @ic  gut  ? 

i&x  bcMent  mid)  fe^r  gut 

f  S>a^  ticnt  ifli  nic^t^. 

f  jtann  id)  S^ncn  bamtt  tienen  7 

t  iDamtt  if!  nitr  ntc^t  gcbtent. 

QScrbcrbcn*  (verb,  act  and 
neut  irreg.). 

3u  @d)anben  mo^en  (a  vul- 
gar expression). 

>Dtt  wcbirbj!,  cc  txtbirbt    (Imp. 

ttctborb.) 
&t  l}aUn  mcin  IBud)  ocrborben. 
saiexn  93ud)  tfl  ocrbcrbcn  (ju  @(^n^ 

ben  gemad)t). 
^at  (T  mcinen  ^ut  ocrbor^n  ()U 

@d)anbcn  gcmad)t)  7 

>Di(fct  ^ut  |!ef)t  Sbnen  gut 
9&ie  ftii)t  mir  Mefer  ^ut  7 
Cr  fte^t  36nen  nid)t  gut. 
2rncritc0fl.'« 
SBunberfc^on. 


To  (fr£5f»  ^0^^  to  sit  well.    Jt  ( ( t  b  e  n« 

Obs.  B.  The  verb  ffefcetl,  when  it  signifies  to  fit,  to 
sit  well,  is  neuter ;  but  when  it  means  io  dress,  to  clothe, 
it  is  active,  and  governs  the  accusative  in  both  signi- 
fications. 


*  %Utt  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  word  all,  all.    It  is  tometlniei  thw 
Joined  to  the  superlative  to  give  i".  more  stFengih. 
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TJiat  hat  fits  yoa  admirably  well.  iDiffer  ^ut  fltxM  &U  aVittlitt^, 

That  coat  fits  him.  2>i(fer  9tcd  ticxUt  i^n  gut 

My  father  clothes  me.  SOlctn  SSotcr  HtxUt  m\^ 

God  clothes  the  poor.  ®ctt  ftctbet  Me  2Cnnen. 

Fhe  man  with  the  blue  coat.  S>cr  SXann  mit  Um  Uantn  ittribc 

How  was  the  child  dressed?  SBtc  war  ba^  ^inb  QcfleiM? 

It  was  dressed  in  green.  f  i&i  toaz  grfin  Q/iHtittt 

How  high  ?  of  what  height  1        SBte  ^0(ft  ? 
How  deep  ?  of  what  depth  1        (ffite  ttef  ? 
Of  what  height  is  his  house  1        9Bte  bed)  tfl  fctn  ^au^  ? 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high.  G^  t|l  ungef^br  brctfrtg  3^$  b^ 

(Lesson  LXV.  Obs.  C.) 

True.  ®  0  b  r. 

.  s  it  true  that  his  house  has  been  Sfl  ti  toal)v,  taf  fetn  ^aut  o6ge« 

burnt  1  bronnttft? 

It  is  true.  i&^  if!  n>Qbt. 

Is  it  noti  (meaning.  Is  it  not  f  S>{td)t  wabr  ? 
truel) 
The  philosopher,  bet  SBcltweife,  bet  5)btfofopb  (gen. 

en). 

EXERCISES.      156. 

Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  1 — He  is  a  learned 
man. — ^What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought? — He  has  brought  the 
boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — Who  are  the  men  that 
have  just  arrived  1 — ^Thcy  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country  are 
they  ? — ^They  are  from  London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has  just 
started  1 — He  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away  (oers 
ttroenbtft)  all  his  fortune  in  France. — What  countryman  are  you  1 — 
I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian.— Wilt  thou  go  for 
the  locksmith  1— Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  I—He  (iDerfel&e) 
must  make  me  a  key,  for  I  have  lost  the  one  belonging  to  ra?  room 
(ben  nietne^  Simmer*).— Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday  1— 
He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's — How  much  did  he  spend  1— He  spent 
three  florins. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  1 — ^He  has 
two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon.— Must  I  go  for  thesad- 
dler  1 — You  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must  mend  the  saddle. — Hare 
you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  ?— I  have  seen  a  good  man^  people 
there.— How  were  they  dressed  1— Some  were  dressed  in  blue, 
some  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and  several  in  red. 

157. 

Who  are  those  men  ?— Tne  one  who  is  dressed  in  erey  »»  ^T 
neiffbhour,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  pbysiciaD,  whose 
son  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a  stick.^Who  is  tbe 
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with  the  green  :oat? — He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are  you  from 
Berlin  1— No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  have  voar 
children  spent  to-day  1 — ^They  have  spent  but  little ;  they  haye 
spent  but  one  florin.— Does  that  man  serve  you  well  t— He  does 
serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  }rou  willing  to  take 
this  servant  I-— I  am  willing  to  take  him  if  he  will  serve  me. — Can 
I  take  this  servant  ?-— Yon  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very 
well.^How  lon&r  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  you  1 — ^It  is  but  two 
months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  ? — He  has  served  me  (for^ 
six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  hira  a  year  (beg  Sflbref)  1 — ^I 
gave  him  five  hundred  francs  wiuout  clothing  him. — Did  he  board 
(2(9)  with  {Ux)  you  ? — He  did  board  with  me. — What  did  you^ve 
him  to  eatt — ^I  gave  him  whatever  (pen  atlcm,  mat)  1  ate. — Were 
you  pleased  with  him  t— I  was  much  (fi'f)r)  pleased  with  him.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— Bieb^n   unb   fiecljpgete 

Sftction. 

To  trust  with*  Kn  Dettrauen. 

To  entrust^  to  confide^  to  commit  SScctcoucn. 
in  confidence. 

I  trust  you  with  my  money.         3d)  oertraue  Sbnen  metn  @e(b  on* 
He  has  trusted  me  with  his  mo-  Gr  f)at  miv  fetn  ®tl^  onocrttaut 

ney. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret.         Sc6    i)erttaue   S^nen   etn  (Sebetms 

nip. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one.      f  @t(^  Semanbem  Ntttauen. 

The  secret,  bad  ©ebctnmtp  (plur.  e*)* 

To  keep  anything  secret.  Qitoai  gef)ctm  gotten. 

Imperf.  ^tett. 
I  have  kept  it  secret.  3^  tiabt  eg  ge^etm  gef)o(tcn. 

Secret  (adjective).         ®ef)etm. 

To  pity.  S3  e  f  ( a  g  e  n. 

With  all  my  heart.  f  SBon  gonjcm  ^crgcn. 

Do  you  pi^  that  mant  SBc!(ogen  ^ie  btcfcn  ^onn  ? 

I  do  pity  bun  with  all  my  heart.    3^  beflagc  i^n  wn  ganjem  ^ers 

sen. 

To  offer — offered.         Xnbicten*  —  ongeboten. 

Imperf.  bot. 

I  offer  it  you.  Sd)  ^xitc  U  Sftnen  an. 

•  Neater  nouui  terminating  hi  %  oJd  e  to  all  cases  of  tho  plural  withoui 
■oflening  the  radical  vowel. 


Fnm.  ^9lx    (a  pfepositioii   goveraiiif 

the  aocosatiTo). 

To  take  care  of  .omething.       J  ^*  SSfnSS 

Maw.  Neat. 

To  take  care  of  it  \  ^"^^^  \  i¥     ^  KotflO.. 

To  take  care  of  the  haC  ^Dcn  .jput  in  2(c6t  nc6n»n*. 

Imperf.  nabnu 
Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes?  Ste^iuen  0te  3btre  ^(eibct  in  Ti&/t1 
C  do  take  care  of  them.  f  34  iiel)me  pe  in  2Cd^t. 

0&5,  il.  There  are  in  German  many  substantives, 
adverbs  and  other  words  and  expressions  which  form 
one  signification  with  the  verb,  as :  iittdtMtt%  (emeit/  to 
learn  by  heart  ;^  gent  e{fm%  to  like  to  eat  (Lesson 
LIV.) ;  {if|tt(i%  fein*^  to  owe  (Lesson  XLVII.),  <fec,  Theso 
are  placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson 
XXV.),  but  are  never  joined  to  the  verb. 

C  aS^oHen  ®ie  f&r  mein  ^ferb  f^'^ 
Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse  1  <     gen  ? 

f  SSotten  €te  nietn  ^ferb  tefor^m  ?■ 

To  take  care.  ^xofxi,  t>efbrc|en. 

The  merchant  of  Hamburg.  iDec  ^mbutgrr  Jtoufmann. 

05f .  B.  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  gener- 
ally expressed  in  German  by  an  adjective.  This  is 
formed  by  adding  the  syllable  er  to  the  name,  and  is 
indeclinable.    Ex.* 

Singular.  Plural. 

{NoM.  ber  ?ejpj^  ©tubent  — W\  ?eip* 
Gen.  be^  ?eipjt^  ©tubentm  — ber  I  jigct 
Dat.  bent  ^^{!gtr@tttbenten— ben  [  ^tn^ 
Ace.  ben  ?eipg^r  (Stubenlen  — biej  benten. 

»  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  ccostntction  is  not  alto* 
fether  unusual  in  English. 

«  Hie  6fst  of  these  two  expfeiwioDs  is  the  best 
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The  oititen  (burgess)  of  London,  ter  Sonbcner  SBftrger ; 
the  citizen  of  Paris,  bcr  fD^^rifct  SSfirgcr  ; 

the  beer  of  Strasburg,  tai  Stro^Ourger  JiBter. 

EXERCISES.    158. 

Are  there  many  philosophers  in  yoar  coantryl — ^There  are  as 
many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 — It  fits  yoti 
Yery  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  brother  t — It  fits  him  ad- 
mirably.— Is  your  brother  as  tall  (<^to9)  as  you  1 — He  is  taller  than 
I,  but  I  am  older  than  he. — How  high  is  this  man  ? — He  is  five 
feet,  four  inches  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  landlord? — 
It  is  sixty  feet  hieh. — ^Is  your  well  de«p ! — Yes,  Sir,  for  it  is  fifty 
feet  deep. — How  long  have  those  men  been  in  your  father^s  service  1 
—They  have  been  in  his  service  already  more  than  three  years.—- 
Has  your  cousin  been  long  at  Paris  ? — He  has  been  there  nearly 
six  years. — Who  has  spoiled  ray  knife? — Nobody  has  spoiled  it, 
for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of  it. — Is  it  true  that  youi 
mcle  has  arrived  ? — I  assure  you  that  he  has  arrived. — Is  it  true 
Uiat  the  kin?  has  assured  you  of  his  assistance  1 — I  assure  you  that 
it  is  *rue. — Is  it  true  that  the  six  thousand  men  whom  we  w^ere  ex- 
pecting have  arrived  ? — I  have  heard  so. — Will  you  dine  with  us? 
•^I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother 
drink  a  glass  (of)  wine  ? — He  cannot  drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he 
has  jui  t  drunk. — Do  you  throw  away  your  hat  ? — I  do  not  throw  it 
away,  /or  it  fits  me  admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coati — 
He  aoe&  not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — ^There  are  many 
learned  men  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (ntd)t  roabr)  ?  asked  Cuvier  a 
man  from  Berlin  (tcr  )iBcr(incr).  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were 
there,  answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

159. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ?— I  pity  him,  because  he  has  trusted 
a  merchant  of  Hamburg  with  his  money,  and  the  man  (tit'fi.'r)  will 
not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  citizen  with  anything ! — I 
do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  he  already  kept  anything 
from  you  !  (3»bncn  ittoai  bcboltcn). — I  have  never  trusted  him  with 
anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept  any  things  from  me. — Will  you 
trust  my  father  with  your  money  1 — I  will  trust  him  with  it. — What 
secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with  1 — I  cannot  entrust  you  with 
that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  (Inttcn*) 
me  to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you  entrust  with  your  secrets  1— 
I  entrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them. — Has 
your  brother  been  rewarded ! — He  has  on  the  contrary  been  pun- 
ished ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  no  one  knows  it. — What 
bas  happened  to  him  ? — I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  him, 
if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret. — Do  you  promise  me  to  keep 
it  secret ! — I  promise  you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.  (See 
tna  of  Leeaon  XXXIV .) 
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SIXTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— Qlcljt  nuh  »eclj^»le 

ttction. 

Each  man.  3<:^ct  9}2cnr4. 

Each  child.  3cU6  ^int. 

Every  one.  Sctcrmann. 

The  whole  world.  >Dte  gan^c  9Bc(t. 

Obs.  A.    ^Aetmann  adds  ^  in  the  genitive,  and  re- 
mains invariable  in  the  other  cases,  thus : 

{NoM.  Sebertnann. 
Dr.  isnr 
Ace.  Scbemiann. 

Every  thing  (meaningr  all).    2(  ( ( e  6. 

Obs.  B.    Wkif  all,  taken  substantively,  is  put  in  the 
neuter  gender  singular.     Ex. 

He  knows  every  thing.  Sr  fann  qQc^ 

I  have  seen  all.  3^  l^aht  aUc^  d^e^cn. 

He  b  fit  for  any  thing.  f  (^  ifi  ^  aQeni  gu  ge6rau(^eit. 

Obs.  C.  @)an)/  whole,  entire,  is  used  with  the  article, 
but  aO/  all,  is  never  used  with  it. 

The  whole  town.  Die  ganje  ©tabt. 

The  whole  society.  tDU  gan^e  ®efcnr<^aft. 

The  walk  (meaning  the  place  to  ter  ^pa^ierptal ; 

walk  in), 

the  concert,  Concert ; 

the  walk  (meaning  the  walking),  bcr  Spa^iergong. 

There  were  many  peonle  in  the  @d  waxen  mc(  Seute  auf  bem  &pas 

walk  (at  the  concert).  yterganae  (tm  (Concert). 

I  have  cut  his  finger.  f  3c6  bobe  t^n  in  ben  finger  ge^ 

fcbnttten. 

He  has  cut  my  leg.  f  (St  (^at  n\x6)  in  bo^  93ein  gefc^nit-. 

ten. 

He  has  cut  off  his  finger.  (5r  bat  i^m  ben  finger  abgefc^nitten. 

He  has  cut  it  off.  (St  bat  t^n  i^m  abgefc^nitten. 

Entirely.  ®&n}((c^. 

To  bring  along  with  one.      g}Jit6ringcn*. 

Have  you  come  quite  alone  I        @mb  @ie  gani  alletn  gcfommcfi  7 
9^ 
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Obs.  D.  3(Q(Ut/  as  a  conjunction,  has  the  same  signifi* 
cation  as  ahtt,  hut ;  as  an  adverb  it  signifies  alone. 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  S^ctn^  tcft  ^aOc  aUc  metne  Seutc  mU 

along  with  me.  gebrad)!. 

He  has  brought  all  his  men  along  ^  f)at  cXLt  fcine  Scute  ntitgebtac^t 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  ^aben  @te   36rcn  SSnttec  mirge« 

along  with  you  ?  brac^t? 

I  have  brought  him  along  with  34  babe  tf)n  mitgcbrac^t. 

me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  ^ben  @te  bent  ^taUfne^t  gefa^t/  mir 

me  the  horse  ?  ba$  $ferb  ju  bttn^en  ? 

The  groom,  tec  C^taUfnec^t. 

Unioeit/  tn  bet  9{&^e  (go- 
verns the  genitive). 
Near>  •{  S3  e  t  (governs  the  dative). 

91  e  b  e  n  (governs  the  dative  and 
accus.). 

Near  me.  9^ebcn  nut. 

{S3et  bent  Jeuec. 
Km  $euer. 
SSor  bem  $euet. 
Near  the  castle.  Unwett  be^  @d)(offe&* 

Where  do  yoii  live  T  aSPc  roof)nen  ®tc  ? 

I  live  near  the  castle.  34  wo^ne  unipett  be^  @d)(c|fe<. 

What  are  you  doing  near  the  fire  t  SBo^  t^un  ®ie  bet  bem  S^uec  ? 

To  fall,  fallen  (takes  fetn  for  its  auxi- 

liary). 

Fhou  fallestr-he  falls.  2)u  fanft — er  fdOt 

Fallen.  ©efoUen* 

Fell  (Imperf.).  gie(. 

To  drop  (meaning  to  let  fall),  fallen  (affcn*. 

Has  he  dropt  anything  ?  J^at  ec  etwo^  faOen  (affen  ? 

He  has  not  dropt  anything.  Ox  fyit  m6)ti  faflfen  laften. 

To  hinder,  to  prevent.  S3erl)inbern. 

You  binder  me  from  sleeping,     ^tc^er^tnbern  mt^  ^  f^^afen. 

EXERCISES.     ICO. 

Whom  do  you  pity  1 — I  pity  your  friend  — Why  do  you  pity 
him  ?— I  pity  him.  because  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants  of  Berlin 

•  ^f  ^6fl9%  the  cMtle,  is  declined  exactly  like  ^9  <S^\9f,  the  lock. 
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r'ty  anybody  1 — ^They  pity  nobody. — Do  yon  offer  me  anything  !— 
offer  yon  a  gold  ring. — What  has  my  father  offered  you  1 — He 
has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — ^To  whom  do  yoa  offer  those  fine 
horses  ? — I  offer  them  to  the  French  officer. — ^Do  yoa  offer  that  fine 
carriage  to  my  uncle  ? — I  do  offer  it  to  him. — Dost  thou  offer  thy 
pretty  littte  dog  to  these  good  children  ? — I  do  offer  it  to  them,  for 
I  love  them  with  all  my  heart. — What  have  the  citizens  of  Stras- 
burg  offered  you  ? — They  have  offered  me  good  beer  and  salt-meat 
(gefafjcnc^  Jlfifd)). — To  whom  do  you  offer  money  1 — ^1  offer  some  to 
those  Parisian  citiEens,  who  have  assured  me  of  tlieir  assistance. — 
Will  you  take  care  of  my  clothes  1 — I  will  take  care  of  tliem. — Wilt 
thou  take  care  of  my  hat? — I  will  take  care  of  it. — Are  you  taking 
care  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  ? — I  am  taking  care  of  it. — Will 
this  man  take  care  of  my  horse  ? — He  will  take  care  of  it, — Who 
will  take  care  of  my  servant  ? — ^The  landlord  wiU  take  care  of  him. 
— Does  your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  ? — He  does  take  care 
of  them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  1 — He  is  taking  care  of 
them,  for  he  brashes  them  every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk 
Strasburg  beer ! — I  have  never  drunk  any. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  ate 
Leipzic  bread  ? — ^It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. 

* 

161. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  1 — I  have  not  hurt  him ;  but  ho 
has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  1 — With  the 
knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why  have  you  given  that  boy  a 
blow  with  your  fist? — Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — 
Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  ? — Nobody  has  hindered 
me  from  writing;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurtin?  your 
cousin."— Has  your  father  arrived  1 — Every  body  says  that  he  has 
arrived ;  bat  I  have  not  seen  him  yet. — Has  the  physician  hurt 
your  son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finder. — Have  they 
cut  off  this  man^s  leg  1 — ^They  have  cut  it  off  entirely. — ^Are  you 
pleased  with  your  servant  1 — I  am  much  (fe^r)  pleased  with  him, 
for  he  is  fit  for  anything. — What  does  he  know  ? — He  knows  every 
thing. — Can  he  ride  on  horse-back  1 — He  can. — Has  your  brother 
returned  at  last  from  Germany  ? — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has 
brought  you  a  fine  horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  ? 
— He  has  told  him  to  bring  it  to  you. — What  do  you  think  (fagcn)  of 
()u)  that  horse  ? — I  think  (fagtO  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  and 
(I)  beg  you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did  you  spend  your 
time  yesterday! — I  went  to  the  public  walk  (tcr  @pa}i(rp(a^),  and 
afterwards  to  the  concert. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  public 
walk  1 — ^There  were  many  people  thero. 

162. 

What  did  you  see  at  the  concert  ? — I  saw  many  people.^ What 
did  you  do  after  the  concert  1 — I  went  to  the  inn  {lai  2Birt^*6ttu«) 
in  order  to  dine.— Have  you  dined  well  ?— I  have  dined  very  well. 
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bat  1  have  spent  too  much.— How  much  have  yoa  spent  I — I  havv 
spent  nearly  two  florins  and  a  half.^s  the  fare  (^peifct  man)  good 
at  your  inn  1 — It  is  very  good  ;.but  every  thing  is  so  dear,  that  one 
must  be  rich  to  dine  there.— Have  you  dropt  anything  ! — I  have 
dropt  nothing;  but  my  cousin  dropt  some  money. — Who  picked  il 
op  I — Some  men  who  were  passing  by  picked  it  up. — Have  they 
returned  it  to  him  1 — ^Tbey  have  returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were 
^ood  people. — Where  were  you  going  to  when  I  met  you  this  morn^ 
ing  1—1  was  going  to  my  uncle. — Where  does  he  live  7 — He  lives 
near  the  castle. — What  news  has  (fogt)  your  uncle  ? — He  has  no 
news. — What  has  happened  to  him  ?— A  little  misfortune  has  hap* 
pened  to  him. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  him  I — I 
will  tell  it  you ;  hut  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret. — I  promise  you  to 
tell  it  to  nobody. — Will  you  tell  me  now  what  has  happened  to 
him  ? — He  fell  as  (a($)  he  was  going  to  the  theatre. — Is  ne  ill  1— 
He  is  very  ill. — I  pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill. — Have  yoa 
succeeded  in  finding  a  hat  that  fits  you  well  ?— I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  one. — How  does  it  fit  you  I— It  fits  me  admirably.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Netm  ttub  Bttif^BU 

Cection. 

Far*  IBett. 

How  far?  flBtewett? 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Bei^  8Btc  roctt  if!  rtf  oon  l}xn  nadf  Scr« 

lin  1  (in  ? 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  t       3fl  «<  wett  oon  (icr  na^  Serftn  ? 
It  is  far.  Q€  tft  totit 

It  is  not  far.  <S^  ifl  ntd)t  itxtt. 

How  many  miles  is  it  T  ®tC9tc(  9){et(en  ftnb  c€  1 

It  is  twentv  miles.  G^  ftnb  jtoan^tg  <met(en. 

The  mile,  tie  072ft(e  (a  feminine  noun*). 

It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  G^  ftnb  b(tna()C  bunt>crt  unb  tretfig 

miles  from  here  to  Berlin.  <02eT(cn  wn  bter  nad)  Scrltn. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  (Si  ftnb  ungcfabr  ^unbctt  aXftfcn  oon 

Berlin  to  Vienna.  SBeritn  nad)  SBten. 

ToHkebeiter.  etebet  mSgem^ 

Part,  past  gemoc^t. 
Imperf.  niod^tc. 

I  like  better,  thou  likest  better,  3(^  mo^  (ie&cr,  bu  maofi  Ixtbtv,  ft 
he  likes  better.  mag  Ueber. 

•  A  Oerman  mile  !■  equal  to  four  EngUsh  miles  and  ahalf. 

^  £iciir  iM  the  compsntivs  to  gem.    (See  LBewms  XXXIX.  and  IJV.) 
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Than 

I  like  staying  here  better  than 
going  out. 


Do  yon  like  to  write  better  than 
to  speak  ? 


I  like  to  speak  better   than  to 
write. 

He  likes  to  play  better  than  to 

study* 
He  likes  to  do  both. 
I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. 

He  likes  beer  better  than  wine. 
Do  you  like  bread  better  than 

cheese  1 
I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

The  calf, 

Quicks  fa»U 
SlaWi  slowly. 

He  eats  quicker  than  I. 
Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  1 1 
I  learn  faster  than  you. 
f  do  not  understand  you,  because 
you  speak  too  fast. 

Cheap, 

Does  he  sell  cheap  ? 

He  does  not  sell  dear. 

He  has  sold  to  me  rery  dear. 

So. 

So  much. 


Ki^,  al«  baft 

3d)  mag  iUUt  l)\tt  6(ei6nt  a(<  au^ 

g«ben. 
3d)  hUibt  (teber  ^ier,  a(5  ba^  id^  anis 

93{89cn  6te  (teOec  fc^rct^en  ati  fpxtt 

d>cn? 
e&^xdbcn  @te  (i(6cr/  aii  M  ®tc  fpre? 

(ben? 
3(b  tacQ  Uebec  fpred)en  aU  fd)teU 

ben. 
3d)  fprec^e  debet,  ot«  ba$  t^  V>Ttu 

be. 
Gr   mog   (Ubec    fpleten  oU  flttbtr 

ten. 
6r  tbut  betbe^  gern. 
t  3d)  effe   Ueber  fRxxitt  oH&dfil^ 

fenfKetjd).* 
f  dStt  trinft  Ueber  SBier  aH  fiBettu 
t  Gffen  eie  Ueber  SBrob  ali  Mt 

fe? 
3d}  effe  fetn<  oen  betben  gnrn* 

3(6  trinN  eben  fo  gem  SJ^  w\t 

Jtaffee. 
to6  jtalb. 

Sangfanu 

Gr  ipt  geid)imttber  att  t(^ 
Semen  6ie  fe  fc^nett  mte  tc^  7 
3(b  lerne  rd)nener  aU  €^te. 
3d)  Mtflebe  ®te  ntc^t  »eU  0te  in 
fc^neH  fpredften. 

SBo()(fetI. 

^BerfaufterweMfttt? 

Gr  oerfauft  nic^t  teener. 

(5r  f)at  mir  fe^r  tt)etter  verfauft 

6o  oieU 


•  When  two  or  more  componndi  terminate  in  the  nme  compeoent  woid, 
this  it  Joined  only  to  the  laat,  and  a  German  hyphen  (*)  if  placed  after  the 
othen.  Ex.  ber  @ins  unb  ttnlgaag,  the  entrance  and  exit;  er  t{l  tin  outer 
®pra(^*  ttnb  ^(^rctblebret,  he  is  a  good  master  of  languagee  and  of  writuig: 
9{tiib'  nnb  8(^9pfettfIHfA,  beef  and  mutton ;  avf«  nnb  luma^tUf  to  open  and 


to  ■hut:  inatead  of  bcr  CHngona  anb  WxUanA,  bcr  ®pra(^(e^rtr  uab  e<^Tf<b« 
(e|rcr,  mnkftif^  nab  Sc^apfaiflrif^,  aafnia$<n 


nnb  |ama<^ 
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Thitf  man  sells  every  thing  so  ^tcfcr  ^Otann  tHTfauft  a(Ic6fotb€tt(C 
Tery  dear  that  one  oannot  buy  boO  man  ntc^t^  bd  \\)m  iaafen 
any  thing  of  him.  fann. 

.  nCr*  In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand 
at  the  end  (Lesson  XLVIL),  when  the  auxiliary  fein* 
or  werbcn*,  or  one  of  the  verbs  burfen*,  fomien*,  laffen*, 
ntogen*,  mitflen*,  fottcn*,  wotteti*,  is  added  to  an  infini- 
tive, it  must  be  placed  immediately  after  that  infini- 
tive, as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to  S^  totxi  nid}t,  wai  &it  fogen  imC« 

say.  Un. 

Yon  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot  ^ic  fptfcben  fo  fd)ncfl,  bap  ic^  6i< 

understand  you.  nid)t  Derflc^en  fann. 

(  assure  you  that  he  wishes  to  3d)  ocrfid)cre  &i€,  tap  n  &€  \ptt» 

speak  to  you.  d)cn  miU 

To  drink.  :Xrinf<n*. 

Drank.  Zvant  (Imperf.). 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  ?  ^Srtnfen  @(e  S^ec  ober^affee? 

I  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the  3d)  trinfc  fetn6  oen  bcibnu 

other. 
What  do  yon  drink  in  the  morn-  SBa$  trtnfen  &u  Ui  ^wgtni  7 

ingi 

EXERCISES.      163. 

How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  ? — ^It  is  nearly  ((tctnabe)  a 
Hundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Ham* 
burg  1 — It  is  far. — ^Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  1 — ^It  is  almost  a 
lundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  furtlier  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin  1 — It  is  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin.^How  far  is  it  from 
Paris  to  Berlin  1 — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  here 
to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  eo  to  Berlin  soon  ? — I  do  intend  to  go 
thither  soon. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go  this  time  1 — In  order  to  buy 
?ood  books  and  a  good  horse  there  ;  and  to  see  my  good  friends.— 
Is  it  long  since  you  were  there  ? — It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  was 
there. — Do  you  not  go  to  Vienna  this  year  1 — I  do  not  go  thither, 
for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
your  Hamburg  friend  1 — I  saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago.^-Do  youi 
scholars  like  to  learn  by  heart  1 — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by 
heart ;  they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart.— 
Do  you  like  beer  better  than  cider  f— I  like  cider  better  than  beer. 
— Does  your  brother  like  to  play  1 — He  likes  to  studj  better  than 
U>  play. — Do  yon  like  meat  better  than  bread  ? — I  like  the  latter 
better  than  the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat  I 
— I  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink  ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink 
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better  than  to  eat. — Does  your  brother-in-law  like  meat  better  than 
fish  1 — He  likes  fish  better  than  meat. — Do  you  like  to  \frite  better 
than  to  speak  t — I  like  to  do  both. — Do  you  like  fowl  better  than 
fish  1 — Do  you  like  good  honey  better  than  sugar? — I  like  neither. 

164. 

Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea  ? — He  likes  neither. 
^What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  1 — I  drink  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  little  sugar;  my  father  drinks  good  coffee,  my  younger  bro- 
ther good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine. — Can 
you  understand  mel — No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will  you 
be  kind  enough  (fo  gut  f<tn)  not  to  speak  so  fast  (tangfaincr  ^u  fvrcs 
cbcn)  1 — I  will  not  speak  so  fast  if  you  will  listen  to  me. — Can  you 
understand  what  my  brother  tells  you  1 — He  speaks  so  fast,  that  I 
cannot  understand  him.~— Can  your  pupils  understand  you?— They 
understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly  ;  for  in  order  to  be  understood 
one  must  speak  slowly. — Why  do  you  not  buy  anything;  of  that 
merchant? — I  had  a  mind  to  buy  several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs, 
some  cravats,  and  a  white  hat  of  him ;  but  he  sells  so  dear  that  I 
cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — Will  you  take  me  to  another? — I 
will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. 
— Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  (one)  ? — He  sells  cheaper. — Do  you 
like  going  to  the  theatre  better  than  going  to  the  concert  ? — i  do 
like  going  to  the  concert  as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre  ;  but  I  do 
not  like  going  to  the  public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people 
there. — Do  your  children  like  learning  Italian  better  than  Spanish  ? 
— They  do  not  like  to  learn  either ;  they  only  like  to  learn  Ger- 
man.— Do  they  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  ? — They  like  to  do 
neither. — Do  you  like  mutton  ? — I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — 
Do  your  children  like  cake  better  than  bread  ? — ^They  like  both. — 
Has  he  read  all  the  books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many 
of  them,  that  he  cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  ? — I  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write  any 
more.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XlLXlV.) 


SEVENTIETH  LESSON.— 8iebenp80te  lection. 


OF  REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 


When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  ob- 
jective case  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  nomina- 
tive, the  verb  is  called  reflexive. 

In  reflexive  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the 
S€une  person  as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either 
in  the  dative  or  the  accusative,  according  as  the  verb 
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governs  the  one  or  the  other  case.  In  the  third  perwrn 
singular  and  plural  it  is  always  fic^,  whether  the  verb 
governs  the  dative  or  accusative. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE, 

To  disgaise  myself— to  disgruiae  ^x^  vcrjlenen  —  Un6  occflcIUii. 

ounelyes. 
To  disguise  thyself— to  disguise  iDtc^  oerlieQen  —  Su(^  t^rfteUou 

yourselves. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATfVE. 

To  represent  to  myself— to  re-  ^t  wrfletlen  —  \Xni  MtfleQen 

present  to  ourselves. 
To  represent  to  thyself— to  re-  Dxx  wrflcQen  —  Gtt4  Mrflcden. 

present  to  yourselves. 

THIRD    PERSON    FOR    ALL    GENDERS. 
Singular  and  Plaral  Dative  and  Accntative. 

To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre-  ®i(^  octfleUen  —  ficfe  wtflcHcn 
sent  to  one's  self. 

nCr*  The  personal  pronoun  of  reflexive  verbs  is 
placed  after  the  verb  as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all 
other  personal  pronouns  when  they  are  not  in  the  no- 
minative. 

Obs,  A*  There  is  no  real  reflexive  verb  in  English, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise ;  but 
in  German,  there  are  many,  as  for  instance  the  follow- 
ing, which  govern  the  accusative  : 

To  rejoice.  @tc6  freuen. 

To  be  ashamed.  @tci)  fc^fimen. 

To  look  back.  @t4  umfc^en*.    Imperf.  fa^. 

Do  you  see  yourself?  ©eften  ®i<  ftcft  1  (©c^et  3ix  (Suc^  1) 

I  do  see  myself.  34  fe^e  mt4* 

Thou  cuttest  thyself.  iDu  fd>neitejl  iDitft. 

He  cuts  himself.  (^  fd)ncttet  |!^. 

I  am  afradd  to  go  thither.  3d)  fiird^te  nttc^  ^tn^ge()en* 

They  bum  themselves.  ®te  brcnnen  fid^ 

To  flatter.  ®  d)  m  e  i  d)  e  ( n  (governs  the  da- 

tive). 
Dost  thou  flatter  thyself?  6d)meid)c(fl  2)u  )Dtt? 

I  do  not  flatter  myself.  3(^  fc^mctd^fe  mxx  ntc^t. 
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We  do  not  flatter  ounelyee.         9Btc  fd^metdbdn  un^  nt(tt 
He  disgoises  himself.  (St  Derfledt  fid). 

Yod  represent  to  yourself.  SU  flcUen  ftc^  oor. 

To  fear  some  one.  S^nionben  fOrcbtcn. 

To  be  afraid  of  somebody.  @id)  ocr  S^ntonbent  ffircbten. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  3d)  f{lrd)te  tntd)  nid)t  oor  t^m. 

I  do  not  fear  him.  3d)  fttrd)te  if)n  nid)t. 

Of  whom  are  yon  afraid  ?  SScr  wcni  ftird)ten  €te  ftd)  ? 

Whom  do  you  fear  ?  SBcn  ffircfttcn  @te  1 

?r.rinLT!J^*^V  in    Hnin^^^'^*     «««>    3cltt^mrab     mit    (tm$ 

^'so'Snr  ^3     ''f*'f^'^^^"- 

To  pass  away  the  time.  Die  3<tt  oertreiben*. 

To  drive  away.  ©crtrcibcn*. 

Driven  away.  ©crtrieben. 

Drove  away.  SScrtrifO  (Imperf.). 

The  pastime,  the  diversion.  iDct  3ctt)}ertTCt6. 

In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  1  SBomtt  oertteiben  ®te  ftf^  tie  Sett  ? 

I  amuse  myself  in  readin^r.  3cb  oertrctbe  mit  tie  3eit  mit  6efem 

He  diverts  himself  in  playing.  Gr  oertreibt  {t4  tie  Sett  mit  ©pielen. 

Ma*e.  Fem.  N«ut. 

Each  or  each  (  SebeT/       jebC/        jebe^. 
one.  ^  ®n  jcber,  cine  jcbe,  tin  jiebc^.  (Sebermotm.) 

Obs.  B.  S^et/  jebC/  jebe^^  has  no  plural,  and  is  de- 
clined like  a%  with  the  characteristic  termination  of 
the  article  (Lesson  XLIX.).  Preceded  by  the  indefinite 
article,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  this 
article. 

Every  man  has  his  taste.  Seter  S02enf4  hcX  fetncn  (S^efc^macL 

Each  of  you.  Gin  jeter  9on  Gucft. 

Every  body  speaks  of  it.  Sctermonn  fpttc^t  taocn. 

Each  man  amuses  himself  as  he  (Sin  ietec  oertreibt  |lc^  tie  Beit  tple 

likes.  e^  tf)m  gefaOt. 

Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the  Gin  ieter  oertretbt  ftc^  tie  3eit  fo  gut 

best  way  he  can.  ec  fann. 

The  taste,  ter  (9efd)macf. 

To  mistake^  to  be  mistaken,  Gtdb  irren,  {!(^  t&uf^tvu 

Every  man  is  liable  to  mistake.   Seter  ^XRenfc^  fonn  |tc^  irvem 
You  are  mistaken.  ^xt  inren  ftc^ 

To  soil.  SBefd)ntu|en,  f(ibmu|tg  moc^eiu 

To  deceive.  Setrfigen*  (betriegen*). 
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Deeeired.  Settegen  (past  part)  Imperf.  Ut 

tvog* 
He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred  Qc  ^ot  mid^  ttin  ^nbctt  ?[f^tt  Ut 
crowna.  trc^etu 

At  (over),  Uebet  (a  preposition  governing 

the  datiye  and  accusatiye). 

To  rejoice  at  something.  €^tcb  fiber  etioa^  fceuciu 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness.  3^  fteue  mt(^  fiber  S^x  ®(&(f. 

At  what  does  yoor  uncle  rejoice  ?  SBorfiber  frcut  fid)  3bt^  £)b<tnt  ? 

To  believe*  ®(oubeii. 

This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the 
thing  in  the  accusative.  It  governs  also  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  preposition  Olt* 

Do  you  beliere  that  man  ?  ©(oubcn  6tc  (tcfem  ^anne  ? 

I  do  not  believe  him.  3d}  g^aube  3bnt  ntd)t. 

Do  you  believe  what  I  am  tell-  ®(auben  6t(  mtr^  xooA  14  S^nctt 

ine  you  ?  fag[C  ? 

1  believe  in  God.  3d)  ginubc  an  ®ett. 

The  God,  tcr  ®ctt  (plural  ®6ttcr) ; 

the  story-teller,  the  liar,        tcr  Sflgncr. 

To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie.  Ciigcn  (part,  past  gelcgen,  Imperf. 

teg). 
{Set  the  Continuation  of  thie  Leston  Page  211.) 

EXKRCISES.    165. 

Have  you  written  lone  or  short  letters  ? — I  have  written  (both) 
»ong  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples  ! — I  have  so  many ' 
of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  I  shall  (fed)  eat. — Do  you  wish 
to  give  anything  to  these  children  ? — ^They  have  studied  so  badly, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — What  is  this  man  re- 

t'oicing  att — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  happened  to  his 
brother. — What  dost  thou  rejoice  at! — I  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune 
that  has  happened  to  you. — What  do  your  children  rejoice  at? — 
They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — Do  you  rejoice  at  the  happiness  ot 
my  father  1 — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  my 
happiness  ? — He  rejoices  at  it  from  his  heart. — Do  you  flatter  my 
brother  1 — I  do  not  flatter  him. — Does  this  master  natter  his  pu- 
pils ? — He  does  not  flatter  them. — Is  he  pleased  with  them  1 — He 
IB  much  (fe^r)  pleased  (i^ufrtcbcn)  with  them  when  they  learn  well; 
but  he  is  highly  (fet)r)  displeased  with  tliem  when  they  do  not  learn 
well. — Do  you  flatter  me  1 — I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you. — 
Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass  ? — I  do  see  myselt 
in  it. — Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking- 
glass  ? — They  can  see  themselves  therein. — Why  do  you  not  re- 
main near  the  firel — Because  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself.— 
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Does  this  man  make  his  iirel — He  does  not  make  it,  for  he  is 
afraid  of  burning  himself. — Do  you  fear  me  ? — I  do  not  fear  you. — 
Do  you  fear  those  ugly  men  ? — I  do  not  fear  them,  for  they  hurt 
nobody. — Why  do  those  children  run  away  ! — ^They  run  away,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  you. — Do  you  run  away  before  your  ene- 
mies ? — I  do  not  run  away  before  them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 

166. 

In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves? — ^They  amuse 
themselres  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing. — In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself? — I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can,  for  I  read 
good  books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends. — In  what  do  you  amuse 
yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  1 — ^I  go  to  the  play 
and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one  amuses  himself  in  the  best  way 
he  can. — Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is  yours  1 — Mine  is  to 
study,  to  read  a  sood  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  the 
ball,  and  the  public  walk,  and  to  ride  on  horseback. — Has  that 
physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child  1 — He  has  cut  his  finger 
(c^  in  ten  i^tnga),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm  ;  so  you  are 
mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him  any  harm. — Why  do 
you  listen  to  that  man  ? — I  listen  to  liim,  but  I  do  not  believe  him ; 
for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know  that  he  is 
a  stor3'-teIler  ? — He  does  not  believe  in  God  ;  and  all  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. — Why  does  your  cousin 
not  brush  his  hati — He  does  not  brush  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of 
soiling  his  finders  (fid)  tic  Jingcr). — What  does  my  neighbour  tell 
you  1 — He  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse  ;  but  I  know 
that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  have  no  money  to  buy  it. — What  do 
they  say  at  the  market  ? — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do 
you  believe  it  1 — I  do  believe  it,  because  every  one  says  so. — Why 
have  you  bought  that  book  ? — I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to 
learn  German ;  and  because  every  one  spoke  of  it.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  LESSON. 

iTolge  iet  sieben^igfiten  Cettion. 

When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the 
English,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  t?ie]/f  people^ 
&c.,  use  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice ;  and  say :  /  ivas 
toldf  instead  of.  They  told  me ;  It  was  given  to  me,  in- 
stead of,  They  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  Ger- 
man by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  man,  oTie^  as 
in  French  by  on.     Ex. 
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I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived.         SSHan  fogt  mir,  bop  tt  ongcfommca 

ill. 
A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  ^an  aa6  ihm  ein  ^cfitv,  fetn  Sreb 

his    bread,    and  he  cut   his      i^u  {cbnctbcn^  unD  cr  fd)nitt  |td)  in 

finger.  ten  S^"d<^*^* 


PERFECT  OF  REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 


Have  you  cut  yourself? 

I  have  not  cut  myself. 

Have  those  men  cut  themselves  ! 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

Hast  thou  hurt  thyself? 

I  have  not  hurt  myself. 

Who  has  cut  himself? 

I  have  cut  my  finger. 

I  have  rejoiced. 
I  have  flattered  myself. 
Tbou  hast  cut  thyself. 
He  has  flattered  himself. 
We  have  been  afraid. 


You  have  mistaken. 

To  pull  out. 

He  pulls  out  his  hair. 

He  has  pulled  out  his  hair. 

He  has  cut  his  hair. 

I  have  had  my  hair  cut. 

I  have  cut  my  nails. 

The  hair, 

To  go  to  bed. 

To  get  upi  to  rise. 

Do  you  rise  early  ? 
I  rise  at  sun-rise. 

1  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed 

At  midnight. 


[ 


^obcn  Sttf  ftd)  9cfd)nitti'n  7 
3d)  \)aU  niicb  ntcbt  gcfc^nittcn. 
.pabcn  ftd)  ttcfc  9)2iSnncr  0cfd)mtten  ? 
&\c  bolH'ti  ftd)  ntd)t  gefd)nttten. 
^oft  5)u  iDir  TOi'b  qctban  ? 
3cl)  H^c  mtr  ntd)t  n>cb  get^an. 
^cr  bat  ftd)  gcfd)ntttcn  ? 
t  3d)  babe  mid)  iti  ben  Sittgci:  9<s 
fd)nitten. 

t  3d)  bflbc  «ud)  ficfreut  (gcfreuet). 

2(d)  habc  mtr  c)cfd)ni€id)c(t. 

iDu  bflft  ©id)  '9cjd)ntncn. 

er  bat  fid)  gcfd)mcid)c(t. 

t  SSir  baOcn  un€  gefard)tft. 

t  Shr  Iiabt  ©ud)  gcirtt. 

t  @te  ^abcn  |tcb  gcirrt. 

?( u  ^  r  c  i  p  c  n*. 

f  @t  reipt  ltd)  bie  ^oarc  au& 

t  @r  bot  fid)  bte  ^aare  au^gertfTra. 

t  (St  f)at  ftcb  tie  ^aore  abgefd)nit' 

ten. 
t  3d)  babe  tmr  bte  ^are  fc^netben 

laffcn. 
t  3d)  t)abe  mil;  bte  SftHgtX  a^t^nxu 

ten. 
ba$  ^oor  (plur.  e). 

rSu  ©ette  geben*. 

<  6d)tafen  geften*. 
C  ©id)  (egen. 

?(ufflcften*. 

0teben  ©tcfrftb  ouf? 
3d)  flcbe  mtt  @cnnenaufgang  auf. 
C3d)  ge^e  niit  Sennenuntetgang  ju 

<  fflettc. 

C  3cb  (ege  ntid)  nitt  ©onnenuntergang. 
!  Unt  t9e(d)e  Sett  flnb  &U  ju  SBctte  get 
gan^en  ? 
Urn  SO^ttternac^t 
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At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Uni  br<t  Ul^v  9)2org€nlt* 

He  went  to  bed  late.  Qv  ifl  fpvit  )u  5^cttc  gcoansen. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  Urn  n^icoti't  U^r  ftnb  Ste  geflcrtl  ^ 

bed  yesterday  1  i^cttc  gcgangcn  7 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven.  llm  cin  93iertc(  auf  jtoSff* 

The  bed,  toS  SPctt  (plur.  en). 

The  sun-rise         J  ^'^  ecnncnaufgotw. 
1  he  sun  rise,       ^  ^^^  TfufgonQ  bcr  @cnnc. 

The  sun-set         I  ^^'^  ©onncnuntfrgang. 
1  ne  sun  sei,        ^  ^^^  Untcraong  Ux  Sonne. 

Nothing  but.  92 1  d)  1 6  0  ( & 

He  has  nothing-  but  eneniies.       d&x  f)ot  ntd>t6  a(^  Jeinbe. 
He  drinks  nothing  but  water.       (Sr  trtnft  nid)t$  a(^  SBaffer. 

EXERCISES.     167. 

Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  ? — He  did  rejoice  to  see  me. — 
What  did  you  rejoice  at? — I  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good  friends.-^ 
What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (SBoniber  f)ot  ftd)  it)t  Dbetm 
ocfrcut)? — He  was  delighted  with  (fiber)  the  horse  which  you 
brought  him  from  Germany. — What  were  your  children  delighted 
with  ? — Tliey  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had 
had  made  (for)  them. — Why  does  this  officer  rejoice  so  much  (fo 
febr)  ? — Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is  he  not 
right  in  rejoicing! — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
—Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  German  f — I  do  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  it;  for  1  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. — Can 
you  write  a  German  letter  without  an  error  (bet  5^Mcr)  7 — 1  can. — 
Does  any  one  correct  your  letters  1 — No  one  corrects  them ;  they  do 
not  require  (broud)cn  ntd)t)  to  be  corrected,  for  I  make  no  faults  in 
them. — How  many  letters  have  you  already  written  1 — I  have  al- 
ready written  a  dozen. — Have  you  hurt  yourself? — I  have  not  hurt 
myself. — Who  has  hurt  himself! — My  brother  has  hurt  himself, 
for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Is  he  still  ill  1 — He  is  better. — I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer  ill ;  for  I  love  him,  and  I  pitied  him  from 
my  heart. — Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  his  hair  1 — Because  he 
cannot  pay  what  he  owes. — Have  you  cut  your  hair  ? — ^I  have  not 
cut  it  (myself))  hut  I  have  had  it  cut-^Why  do  you  pity  that 
child  ? — Because  he  has  cut  his  foot — Why  was  a  knife  given  to 
him  ? — ^A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cat 
his  finger  and  his  foot. 

168. 

Do  you  go  to  bed  early  1 — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot  sleep  if 
I  ffo  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed  yesterday  !— 
\  esterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. — ^At  what  o'clock 
do  your  children  go  to  bed  ? — -They  go  to  bed  at  sun-set.— -Do  they 
rise  early  ? — ^They  rise  at  sun-rise. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  rise 
to-day  ? — ^To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went  to  bed  late  yesterday 
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eroning. — Does  your  son  rise  late  ? — He  must  rise  eaxly,  for  he 
never  goes  to  bed  late. — What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up  ? — He 
studies,  and  then  breakfasts.— Does  he  not  go  out  before  he  break- 
fasts ? — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — What 
does  he  do  after  breakfast  1 — As  soon  as  be  has  breakfasted  he 
comes  to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on  horseback)  into  the  forest.— 
Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early  as  I  ? — I  rose  earlier  than 
you,  for  I  rose  before  sun-rise.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (ffin  unb  Bieben^igeU 

£e£tion. 

To  take  a  walk.  ^po^tcrcn  ocf^cn*. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage.  ®pa$tecen  fat)ren  *  (Imp.  fii^r). 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback.         @pQjiercn  reiten'^  (Imp.  ritt).. 

nCT*  -A'  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de« 
pend  upon  each  other,  the  last  in  English  is  put  the 
first  in  German. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  SScHcn  @ie  fpajieren  ge()en  ? 

Jro  a  walking)  t 
0  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go  3((  mill  fpojiarctl  Qtl)tn. 
a  walking). 
He  wishes  to  take  a  walk.  (3r  wiQ  fpa^icren  ge^en. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing.    >Du  wtUfi  fpajtcren  fasten. 
They  wish  to  take  a  ride.  @te  rootl^n  fpo^teren  rnten. 

Do- you  wish  to  see  him  work  1    SBcUcn  ®ie  tijn  arbcitcn  fe()en  ? 
Has  your  brother  been  praised  ?    3fl  3^t  SBtubec  getobt  iDCrbcn  ? 

He  takes  a  walk  every  day.         (StQtf)t  atte  SSage  ^^ieren. 
Do  you  often  walk  7  ®c$en  @t(  oft  fpajteren  ? 

I  take  a  walk  erery  morning.       ^6)  gehe  aVit  9Korgen  fpajteren 

To  take  a  child  a  walking.  Gin  Stmt  fpo|teren  fS^ren. 

Do   yon   take  your  children  a  5&f)ren  @tc  3^re  Jtinber  fpojternu 

walking  ? 
I  take  them   a  walking  every  34  fdf^te  f!c  aHe  2(6ent)  |pa|lfcau 

evening. 

DCr*  B.  Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  depend* 
ing  on  each  other  follow  the  English  construction. 

One  must  love  and  praise  one's  SKon  mup  frincn  {jfreunt  litUn  Vittt> 

friend.  IcUtL 

Whom  must  we  despise  and  flSkn  mup  man  omuj^ten  mt  ftro^ 

punish  1  fen  7 
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1  take  a  walk,  when  I  have  no-  Scb  <)«bc  fpa jtcrcn,  loatn  id)  ga  ^ufc 
thing  to  do  at  home.  nt^t^  ju  tf)un  ^obe. 

O65.  -4.  The  adverb  tt>anii  is  used  to  interrogate 
with  respect  to  time  only.  In  all  other  instances  the 
English  when  is  translated  by  I9enn*     Ex. 

When  do  you  start  1  ©nnn  rcifcn  @ie  ab  ? 

When  did  he  start  1  9&ann  if!  er  abgcrcift? 

To  teach.  Sc^ren. 

Ofc.  jB.  This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitive^ 
governs  the  name  of  the  person  in  the  accusative  ; 
and  when  the  thing  taught  is  expressed  by  a  substan- 
tive, it  governs  a  double  accusative,  the  one  of  a  per- 
son and  the  other  of  a  thing. 

He  teaches  me  to  read.  Gr  (e^rt  mt^  Ufcn. 

I  teach  him  to  write.  3d)  (cf)r(  t()n  fc^retbcn. 

He  teaches  me   arithmetic  and  (Sr  (e^rt   nii(^  to^   ^ie^ncn    un^ 
writing.  ^retbcn. 

Obs.  C,  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of 
the  neuter  gender.  Any  German  infinitive  may  thus 
be  taken  substantively,  c.  g,  ba^  Sted^nett/  arithmetic, 
from  red)nen,  to  reckon;  ha^  ®d)reiben/  the  writing, 
from  fdjrciben*,  to  write,  &c. 

I  teach  you  the  German  Ian-  3<^   tef^re  6ie  tie  tctttfic^c  @pra« 
guage.  c|)e.* 

runterri^ten. 
To  instrwt.  <\\nXixx\^i  ectt)ci(en(or  ac» 

C     ben*). 

The  instruction,  the  lessons,        ter  tlnterrt<ftt. 

He  gives  me  lessons.  j  ^^  ^^^^.j^  ^.^  Untfrri*t 

I  give  him  lessons  in  Crerman  (I  3c^  d<t)e  (or  crt^dU)  i^m  Untdnrtc^ 

teach  him  German).  tm  iDeutfcftcn. 

I  gave  lessons  in  Engrlish  to  his  3c6  bob^  f^tnen  ittnbern  Untetri^t 

children  (I  taught  his  children      ini  (SngUfd^cn  (ctl^eilt 

English). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing.       Qx  nimntt  Untemc|)t  im  Saniciu 

The  learned  man,  bcr  ®e(e6tte ; 

•  ^te  €f)>ra(^c,  the  language,  ia  a  feiainine  noun,  and  has  a  in  the  plwaL 
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nn  (SMcf)Tttt  (See    Obs, 
LIII.) ; 

(in  ®€tfl(td>er ; 


a  learned  man, 

the  clergyman, 
a  clergyman, 

the  German  master  (meaning 
the  master  of  the  German 
language), 

the  German  master  (meaning 
that  the  master  is  a  German, 
wtiatevcr  he  teaches), 
.he  dancing  master. 
To  dance. 
To  cipher,  to  reckon. 

To  remember^  to  recollect,    @t(|)  ertnnetn* 

Obs.  D.  This  verb  governs  either  the  genitive  alone, 
or,  less  elegantly,  the  accusative  with  the  preposition 
on* 


bcr  jDeutf4(c^c(r ; 


bcr  bcutfc^e  6(f)ret ; 
\>tx  ISanjmctfler. 
diec^ncn. 


Do  you  remember  that  man  ? 
I  do  remember  him. 


Does  he  recollect  his  promise! 


He  does  recollect  it. 

Does  he  recollect  it  t 

I  remember  you. 

I  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  me. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 


(Srtnncrn  Gic  fid)  btefctf  sDlannc^  ? 
3(^  ennnere  nnd)  fdncr. 
©rtnnert   er   fid)    \mti    fBcrfptf 

d)€n^7 
(^innert  er  fi^  an  fcin  $Bctfpre« 

d)cn? 

iGr  ertnnett  M  b^ffcn. 
Gt  (Tinncrt  fid)  totan* 

$6rinnert  vc  fid)  bcffcn? 
^  Grtnnrrt  et  flt^  bot'on  ? 

3d)  erinnere  mid)  3f)ter. 

3d)  erinnere  mi^  tbrer. 

<Sr  crinnert  ftd)  nieincr. 

<Sr  ennnert  fid)  unfer. 

34  ^<^^(  nnd)  feiner  erinnert. 


BUCRCI6B8.      169. 

Do  you  call  me  ? — ^I  do  call  you. — What  is  your  pleasure  t — Yon 
must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late. — What  do  you  want  me  for  ? — 1 
have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to  lend  me 
some. — What  o'clock  is  it  ? — It  is  already  a  quarter  past  six,  and 
you  have  slept  long  enough. — Is  it  long  since  you  rose  ? — ^It  is  an 
nonr  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  often  go  a  walking! — ^I  go 
a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to 
take  a  walk  % — I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  much  to  do.-^ 
Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horseback  ? — He  has  taken  an 
airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking  ? — ^They 
go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast. — Do  you  take  a  walk 


tfter  dinner  t-^After  dinner  I  drink  tea  and  then  I  takei  «  w«lk^-^ 


and  fields.— Do  you  like  walkinf  1 — I  like  walking  better  than  eat- 
ing and  drinking. — Does  your  rather  like  to  take  a  ride  on  horse- 
back !«-He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horse- 
back.— Mast  one  lore  children  who  are  not  food  ? — One  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them.— Who  has  taaght  you  to 
read  1 — 1  have  learnt  it  with  (K'i)  a  French  master. — Has  he  also 
taught  you  to  write  ?^-He  has  taught  me  io  read  and  to  write.— 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  t — ^A  German  master  has 
taught  it  him. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  usi — 1  cannot  go 
a  walking,  for  I  am  Waiting  for  my  German  master.^— Does  your 
brother  wish  to  take  a  walk  1<^He  cannot,  for  he  is  taking  lessons 
in  dancing. 

170. 

Hare  you  an  English  master? — We  have  one. — Does  he  also 

five  you  lessons  in  Italian  t — He  does  not  know  Italian ;  but  wo 
ave  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master.— What  has  become  of  your 
old  writing  master  1 — ^He  has  taken  orders  (has  become  a  clergy- 
man).— W  hat  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at  your 
house  last  winter  ? — He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant. — And  what  has 
become  of  his  son  1 — He  has  turned  a  soldier. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  old  dancing  master  1 — I  do  still  recollect  him  ;  what  has 
become  of  him !— tie  is  here,  and  you  can  see  him,  if  you  like 
^rpcllcn).— Hastthoua  German  master  ? — I  have  a  very  good  (one), 
for  it  is  my  father,  who  gives  me  lessons  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish.— Does  ^our  father  also  know  Polish  t — He  does  not  know  it 
yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. — Do  you  remember 

four  promise  ?— ^I  do  remember  it. — What  did  you  promise  me  ?«- 
promised  to  give  you  lessons  in  German;  and  I  will  doit. — Wil 
you  begin  this  morning? — I  will  begin  this  evening,  if  you  please 
(iPi*nn  (S  3bn<n  grfilHia  iff). — Do  you  recollect  the  man  whose  son 
caught  as  daifcing?-^  no  longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  brothers? — I  do  recollect  them  very  ii^ell,  for  when  I  was 
studying  at  Berlin,  I  saw  them  every  day. — Does  your  uncle  still 
recollect  me  ? — ^I  assure  you  tliat  he  still  recollects  yon.*— Do  you 
speak  German  better  than  my  cousin  ? — ^I  do  not  speak  it  as  well  as 
he,  for  he  speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans. — Which  of  your 
pupils  speaks  it  the  best  ?— The  one  that  Was  walking  with  me  yes- 
terday speaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is  your  uncle's  house  as  high 
as  ours  ?— Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's  is  the 
highest  house  that  I  have  ever  seen. — Has  your  friend  as  many  books 
asl  ? — You  have  more  of  them  than  he ;  but  my  brotlier  has  moro 
of  them  than  (botli)  vou  and  he. — Which  of  us  (SBcr  ocn  uni)  has 
the  most  money  ? — You  have  the  most,  for  I  have  but  thirty  erowM, 
my  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five  hundred.  (See  end  of 
\  XXXIV.) 
10 
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S^VENTY.SECOND  LESSON.— Ztoti  nttb  0ieben)t90U 

Section. 


To  make  use  of,  U  use* 


Do  you  use  my  horse  1 

I  do  use  it. 

Does  your  father  use  it  I 

He  does  use  it. 

Have  you  used  my  carriage? 

I  have  used  it. 

Do  you  use  my  books  1 

I  do  use  them. 

May  I  use  your  book  T 

Thou  may  est  use  it. 


&'iib  Oebtencn    (gorena   the 
genitive). 

S^cttcncn  ®te  fi(6  nic tnc$  9fcrbe6  ? 
3cb  bcbtcni*  mid)  beJTil&fn* 
©cDient  pd)  3br  «at<r  Nfftflbcn  ? 
©r  be^il•nt  fid)  Dtfffclbfm 
^aben  @ie  fid)  meinc^  SOBagen^  btt 

bicnl ? 
3d)  bob«  mid)  befTcIbcn  b;t>icnt. 
93(ticncn  BU  fid>  mcincT  ybCM)^? 
3d)  bcbtcne  mid)  berfdbctu 
Jtonn  id)  mid)  3i)ri'6  iBud)C^  bebtc^ 

nen? 
;Du  fonnfl  iDid)  bff[c(6cn  bebienetu 


To  approach,  to  draw  near.  &\d^  n^bcrn  (governs  the  dative). 

To  withdraw  from,  to  go  away  @id)  cntfcrncn  (governs  the  dative 


from. 
Do  you  approach  the  fire  ? 
I  do  approach  it. 
I  go  away  from  tlie  fire. 
1  g:o  away  from  it. 
Wliat  do  you  recollect? 
I  recollect  nothing. 


with  the  preposition  rcn). 

SJfihcrn  ^ic  fl*  N*m  Jcucc? 

3d)  Habere  mid)  bcmfilbcn. 

3ct)  entfcrnc  mid)  octn  ^cuer* 

3d)  cntfcrnc  mid)  bot»cn. 

©cron  crinnern  Sic  fid)  ? 

3d)  crtnncrc  mid)  an  nid)t& 
Whatare  you  withdrawing  from?  SBcpcn  cntfcrncn  @ic  fid)? 
Arc  you  cold ?  tSf^f^^Sbncn  fait ? 

I  am  very  cold.  t  ^^  ift  "» ^  r  fc^c  fa(t. 

I  a!u  not  cold.  f  <£«  if!  m  i  r  ntd)t  fa(L 

An  iliou  cold  ?  t  3P  f«  jJ)  i  «^  fatr  ? 

Is  he  warm  ?  t  3ft  «^  ibni  marm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  cold?  j  3ft  ^^  i^ncn  morm  obcr  fott? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold,  f  Qi  tfl  ibncn  n^eber  n>arm   noc^ 

fatt. 
Who  is  cold  ?  t  SDBcm  ift  c«  fa(t? 

My  feet  are  cold.  +  ^«  ift  niir  an  ben  Jilfien  foU. 

His  hands  are  cold.  f  (S^  if)  ihm  on  ben  i>dnren  fait 

Why  does  that  man  go  away  from  ©arum  entfcrnt  jvd)  tiefet  9}lflnn  wti 

tliefire?  beni^eucr? 

He  goes  away  from  it,  bosause  (h  cntfernt  fid)  baocH/  tvc'ii  <i  ibm 
he  is  not  cold.  nid)t  fait  ift 


To  freeze—frozen. 
Froze, 


t  Srteren  —  qcftortn. 
^tor  (imperiect). 


Ohs,    The  impersonal  verb  friercit,  to  freeze,  governs 
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the  accusative,  and  may  also  be  used  for  the  English 
verb  to  be  cold,  as : 

I  am  very  cold.  t  6^  frwrt  riiicfe  f«^r, 

I  am  not  cold.  f  (£6  fcicrt  mic^  nic^t 

Who  is  cold  ?  '    t  SPcn  fricrt  t$  ? 
My  feet  are  cold.  f  ^^^  ftuxcn  Die  ^itpe. 

His  hands  are  cold.  f  3l)ni  fricren  tU  4>^nb(. 

JFV  loAa/  ?  whereto  t  for  what    $B  0  s  u  ? 
purpose  t 

What  do  you  want  money  for  ?    SBcju  (rauc^en  ®te  ®€(b  ? 

I  want  some  to  buy  a  carriage  Sd)  broud)e  n>ctd)(^,  um  einen  SSkic 

with.  grn  ^u  faufcn. 

What  does  this  horse  aerre  you  SScju  Ment  3(^nen  btcfe^  9)fa:t)  ? 

fort 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon.      ^  bteni  mxt  ou^jureitcn  or  jumlCuif 

retteiu 
To  ride  out.  2(u6reiten*« 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage.  2(u6faf;c(n*. 

EXERCISES.      171. 

Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  castle  1 — This 
way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  but  my  father 
knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you  use  my  carriage  1 
^I  do  use  it. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  1 — He  has  used  it. 
— What  does  this  horse  serve  you  for  1 — It  serves  me  to  ride  out 
upon. — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  lent  you  1 — I  do  use  them.— 
May  I  (.Ronn  id))  use  your  knife  1 — ^Thou  mayeat  use  it,  but  thou 
must  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your  books? — They 
may  use  th^m,  but  they  must  not  tear  them. — May  we  u^e  your 
stone  table  ? — You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not  spoil  it, — What 
has  my  wood  served  you  for  ? — It  has  served  me  to  warm  myself 
with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers  want  money  1 — ^They 
want  some  to  live  upon. — What  does  this  knife  serve  us  for  1— It 
serves  us  to  cut  our  bread,  our  meat,  and  our  cheese  with. — Is  it 
cold  to  day  ? — It  is  veiy  cold. — ^Will  you  draw  near  the  fire  1—1 
cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Why  does 
Tour  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  ? — He  goes  away  from  it,  because 
he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — ^Art  thou  coming  near  the  firel— 
I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am  very  cold. — ^Are  thyiiands  cold  t 
—My  hands  are  not  cold,  but  my  feet  are. — ^Do  you  go  away  from 
the  fire  1 — I  do  go  away  from  iu— Why  do  you  go  away  from  itl— 
Because  I  am  not  cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  1—1  am  neither  cold 
nor  warm. 


Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  ? — ^They  approach  it,  be- 
Qse  they  are  cold. — ^Is  any  body  cold  1 — Somebody  is  cold.— Who 
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lft«Dld1 — ^The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  yoa  a  hoTse,  is  cold* 
—Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because  his  father  has  no 
money  to  buy  wood. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  wana 
himself  t — 1  will  tell  hira  so. — Do  you  remember  anything  t — ^I  re- 
member nothing. — What  does  your  uncle  recollect? — He  recollects 
your  promise. — What  have  I  promised  him  ? — You  have  promised 
him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next  winter. — ^I  intend  to  do  so  if 
it  is  not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands  often  cold  t — My  hands  are 
scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are  often  so. — Why  do  you  with- 
draw from  the  fire  1 — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and 
a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  your  friend  not  like  to 
sit  near  the  fire  ? — He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much  (fc^t)  to  sit  near 
the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May  one  approach  your  anela  ? 
— One  may  approach  him,  for  he  receives  erery  body.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  AXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.THIRD  LESSON.-Silm  m^  mtkm^iSBtt 

tcctian. 

To  shave  J  Kofitcn  (verb  active). 

A  o  suave,  ^  g.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  reflexlre). 

To  get  shaved.  ©id)  rojiren  loflcn*. 

To  dress,  to  put  on  clothes.  Vn^ichcn*. 

To  dress.  2(nhctb(n. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes.  Xu^^tcbcn*. 

To  undress.  TCueRtftben. 

Obs.  A.  Jlnjieben*  expresses  either  to  dress  or  to  put 
on  clothes^  but  anfCeiben  can  only  be  used  to  express  the 
English  to  dress.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
au^iktim*  and  au^Heibeit. 

Have  yon  dressed  yourself  1  |!>o6cn  ®te  f!d)  angeReibft  ? 

I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself.  2kh  babe  mid)  ncd)  nid)t  an9(f(etbc& 

Have  you  dressed  the  child?  ^6ai  @tc  M«  Jltnb  ongej^g^n  ? 

I  have  dressed  it.  3d)  I)abc  c^  ongCACgcn. 

He  has  put  on  his  coat.  (&r  hat  fcinen  ^cd  angc^cgcn. 

He  has  taken  off  his  shoes.  Gr  ^t  feine  6d)ube  ou%*|09en» 

To  wake.  SBcctcn,  oufiOi*ctcn. 

To  awake.  Qrxoai^tn,  anfn)ad)tfn. 

Obs.  B,  SBerfm  and  aufwccfen  are  active  verbs,  but 
•rttHKf)en  and  aufhxicfjen  are  neuter,  and  take  the  verb 
(ein*  for  their  auxiliary.  SBBccfen  signifies  to  wake  in- 
tentionally, aufwtden  unintentionally :    Ex.  SQoIfen  ®te 
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mii  urn  gtod  U^r  tvednt  ?  Will  you  wake  me  at  two 
o'clock?  ^ad)en  Sie  feinen  ?dnn,  bamtt  ©le  f^  nic^ 
anftoedexi,  do  not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not 
wake  him.  dttoadfen  means  to  awake  at  once  or  by  ac- 
cident. Ex.  3ci)  em>ad)te  auf  einma(  au^  meinem  Zxaxime, 
I  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream,  ^bafmadjetif  means  to 
awake  regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex.  jDe^  SKor^ 
gen^  aufti)acf)en/  to  awake  in  the  morning. 

To  come  down  (  ^ab,       tfinai     >  IWgen*,  gebett*, 
(See  Less.  L.)  (  ^eruntcr,    ^inimter  >  reiten*,  fa^rcn*,  ic. 

To  go  down  into  the  well.  3n  ten  iBrunncn  btnuntcr  fleigm*. 

To  come  down  the  hill.  $8om  S^rrge  bcrob  ftetgcn*. 

To  go  down  the  river.  ^c\\  ^trcni  btnab  faf)rcn*. 

To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  SBcm  y^cxU  fleigen*. 
dismount. 

To  .light,  u.  g,t  oat.  {K&acnpriflen*. 

7o  mount — to  ascend.  €  t  c  t  g  ( n    (part,  past  gcflicgem 

Imp'erf.  Picg). 

To  mount  the  horse.  JTuf*  (ouf  bo^)  'Jfcrb  ftrigm*. 

To  get  into  the  coach.  3n  ben  (Bagen  Retgen*. 

To  go  on  board  a  ship.  3n  etn  @c^iff  jleigen*. 

The  dream,  the  beard,  tcr  Sraum ;  bet  ISart ; 

the  stream  (the  river), .  bee  8trom. 

Where  is  your  brother  1  9S^t  ifl  ^hv  5^rubec  7 

He  is  in  the  garret.  (&x  ift  auf  tern  S^cben. 

Will  you  desire  him  to  ccme  SBcHcn  Bit  Urn  bitten  6ero6  (bttnns 

down  1  ter)  i^\i  fcnimen  ? 

The  garret  (the  loft)  under  the  iDcr  !{^cben  unt^r  bem  iDoc^e  etnet 

rooi  of  a  house.  4bQufi*^. 

To  come  down.  ^erab  (or  ^etunter)  Commen. 

To  behave,  to  conduct  one  s  ^  @t(f)  aufffi6rcn. 

self.  (  Bi&)  bctrogcn*  (Imperf.  betrug). 

I  behave  well.  ^  fQbre  tnidf)  gut  ouf. 

flow  does  he  behave  1  SBte  f(if)rt  er  fid^  auf  ? 

Towards*  ®  e  g  e  n  (a  preposition  govemiog 

the  accusative). 

He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man.  (Sv  betr^gt  f!c^  fd)(e((t  gfgen  biefen 

^ann. 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me.  <5r  bat  fi<ft  ftbet  gegcn  mtcb  betragen. 
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To  he  worth  wMU.  iDer  8Rfi(e'  to<tt(  fcin'^ 

Is  it  worth  while  t  3fl  e^  ber  s02fil)e  mrth  ? 

It  18  worth  while.  G6  if!  ttr  97{iifif  itrrtf). 

It  is  not  worth  while.  6^  tj!  ntcbt  tcr  tDiilbe  n>nrtf). 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that?  3f!  ei  bet  ^iii)t   mextt^,  txtfei  |B 

tbun? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  3f!  c«  bcr  ^^t  wettij,  on  i^tt  |K 

him  1  fdjrcibcn  ? 

Is  it  hetter  1  3fl  f «  bcffcr  ? 

It  is  hetter.  66  ifl  befTer. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that.    Q^  ift  Dcffcr,  tiefe^  ott  i^ne^   {K 

tf)un. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  to  (&i  ifl  bc^cv,  f)icr  |u  Uetbcn,  at<  fp<u 
go  a  walking.  iteten  gu  gc()cn. 

EXBRCIBES.      173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 
shaved? — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got  shaved. — Do 
you  shave  often  t — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  evening. — When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  t — When  I  do 
not  dine  at  home.— How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father 
shave  ? — He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  hut  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard,  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your 
uncle  shave  often  ? — He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (rinen  Sag  um 
bfn  antcrn),  for  his  beard  is  not  strong. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
dress  in  the  morning  T — ^I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and 
I  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  eight.— 
Does  your  neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  breakfasts 
before  he  dresses. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  un- 
dress 1 — I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  (au?)  the  theatre.'— 
Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  1 — I  do  not  go  every  eve- 
ning, for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — ^At  what 
o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre?— 
I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock. — Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  ? — ^I  have  not  dressed 
it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (f<t)(£ft  nod>). — At  what  o'clock  does  it 
get  up  ? — I  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 

174. 

Do  you  rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  yon 
rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my  servant  to 
wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  t — I  will  tell  him.— Why  have 
you  risen  so  early? — My  children  have  made  such  a  noise  that 
they  wakened  me. — Have  you  slept  well  ? — I  have  not  slept  well, 
for  you  made  too  much  noise. — At  what  o'clock  must  I  wake  you  t 

•  ^ie  SDIfiH  ^  a  femfaime  lumtantive,  and  takes  n  in  the  pluiml. 
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-*To->morrow  thoa  mayest  wake  me  at  six  o'clock. — At  what 
o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake  1 — He  awoke  at  a  quarter  past 
five  in  the  morning-. — When  did  this  man  go  down  into  the  well  ? 
— He  went  down  into  it  this  morning. — Has  he  come  up  again 
yet  (luivDcr  ()irauf  oolic^cn)  ? — He  came  up  an  hour  ago. — Where 
IS  your  brother] — He  is  in  his  room. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come 
down  1 — I  will  tell  him  so ;  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — Is  your 
friend  still  on  the  mountain? — He  has  already  come  down. — Did 
you  go  down  or  up  this  river  1 — We  went  down  it — Has  your 
brother  dined  already  ? — He  dined  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted  from 
his  horse. — Is  your  uncle  already  asleep  (fd)(Qfcn*)  1 — I  believe 
that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted.-— 
Did  my  cousin  speak  to  you  before  he  started  1 — He  spoke  to  me 
before  he  got  into  the  coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother? — ^I  saw 
him  before  I  went  on  board  the  ship. 

176. 

How  did  my  child  behave  I — He  did  behave  very  well.— How 
did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  ? — He  behaved  very  well  to- 
wards me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body. — ^Is  it  worth 
while  to  write  to  that  mani — It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. 
—Is  it  worth  while  to  alight  in  order  to  buy  a  cake  ? — It  is  not 
worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate. — Is  it  worth  while  to 
dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  t<  that  pi  or 
man  ? — Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  (f6nncn)  gixe 
him  something  without  dismounting  from  your  horse. — Is  it  better 
to  go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study! — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter 
than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read  German  than  to  speak 
it  1 — It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  it  without  learning  to 
Apeak  it. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  ^o  a  walking  1 — ft  is 
better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a 
coach  than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  get 
into  a  coach  or  to  go  on  board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to 
travel.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


8EVENTY.F0URTH  LESSON.— t)ur  tinb  0itbett^0ie 

Section. 

To  hire^  to  rent.  97{  t  e  1 5  en. 

To  hire  a  room.       (Sin  3tmmer  tnictften. 
Have  you  hired  a  room  1  ^ab<n  @te  fin  3tmm(t  goiiet^ct  ? 

I  have  hired  one.  34  ^^^^  <tn^  gemict^Kt* 

To  let,         SBcrmtet^etu 

He  has  a  room  to  let.  (^  l)at  rin  3tmmct  ju  Mtmiet^ea. 

To  pan  with  something.       Gtn)a<  ahfi^affni* 


Do  yon  faitaal  to  p»i  wVh  jcm  CTtiib  ei<  scfennni^  3^  9f^^  ^ 

hones  1  luHiNaifm  7 

I  have  already  parted  with  them.  3d>  i)o^€  fie  fd>ni  obgrfi^lft 
He  has  parted  with  his  caniage.  Ot  fiat  fnnm  fSagen  ah^tfd^o^ 
Have   you   parted   with    ((US-  pahm  &ie  S^tr^n  JBctunt^n  aig^ 

charged)  your  servant  1  |d)a{ft  7 

I  haye  parted  with  (discharge^)  34  (K^^  iftv  A^4^1f^ 

him. 
To  get  rid  of  somethingf  7  *.  ^-       g^^  .«■■.%>«■>• 

To  Fid  one^s  self  of  something.  \  *  *^*  ^  *^*"  * 
Did  you  get  rid  of  your  dam^^pA  |  0tnb  €?tc  31)rcn  Mtbsrknni  Sv 

sugar  f  cf (t  le^  aetoerbcn  7 

I  did  get  rid  of  it.  f  3d)  bin  ibn  \ti  goQcctciu 

Did  he  get  rid  of  hin  old  J^orye  !  f  3ff  <t  frill  alt($  ffcrt  le<  acuMo 

ben? 
Ho  did  get  rid  of  it.  f  Gf  Ifl  c«  (e<  ^tmtUtu 

To  kopef  to  espeei*        ^  s  f  f  c  lu 

Do  you  expeet  to  find  him  thoio  f  ^^fffen  Cftr  l^a  ta  fA  fm^tn  1 
I  do  ncpeet  it.  3d)  Mf^  ^« 

Hope   ^nd    expeolatieB    aMko  tftfftn  unb  ^tun  modil  msnAai 
many  a  dupe.  j/am  9tonau    (See  Leeson  XL* 

06#.  A) 
To  wait,  to  t^fy.      ^rrem 

7oeA«f^.  Sanf^cm 

To  ehange  one  ^Qg  for  aaother.  Qtwa^  gegm  dmil  ocrtaufibrtt  ot 

umtoufct)en. 
I  phaog^  jaj  Iffit  il9^  IiSb.  S<^  taufd)e  mrinm  4>ttt  gc^  tea 

frintgcn  tinu 

To  put  en  oiie*s  hat  JDoi  .^nt  onffc^m. 

To  put  on  linen.  $EBdfd)«*  onlCi^m. 

To  put  on  a  cravat.  Gtn   ^offtud)   umbmboi*.     Part. 

pasty  gebunben.    Imperf.  bonb. 


;?:SS"iri«."]rhItt      l««»«©Urt«««<m^*«to«ft 
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I  do  f^ZLr  on.  ]  3*  W'  ""«  «"*""  «"f- 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  (h  (cgt  (gtcbt)  anbcre  ®5f(^  on. 
linen. 

?e  ebaim^es  his  linen.  Qx  n)ed)fi1t  frinc  SS^£fd)f. 

put  on  another  orav^.t.  3d>  ^tn^e  ctn  anbcrc^  4c)a(^(Jb  ttnu 

I  change  my  cravat.  3(b  n>cd)^(  tai  ^aUtud). 

»  S)ic  Slftf^  4m  Ullf4> ^Ik  MiNne  ooflectlTe  noim  apd  h^  p«niMqu9Pi^ 
iFBoplanl. 


t^5 


To  pat  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  another  shirt. 
To  change  the  horse. 

To  exchange* 

To  take  fresh  horses. 
To  exchange  a  piece  of  money. 
To  correspond  with  some  one. 
Do  you  correspond  with  your 

father? 
I  do  correspond  with  him. 

To  mix. 
Amongst. 


I  mix  among  the  people. 
He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 

To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge 


■I 


Do  you  recognise  this  man  1 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  him. 


6t4  umffetben. 

iDic  il(i*ibcr  n)c<ftfc(n. 

Gr  fictbct  ftd)  uin. 

(St  n>cd)fc(t  fctne  ^(ctber. 

@r  iui)t  ctn  an^crc^  |>(mt  on* 

^r  n>cd)fi1t  fetn  ^cnib. 

©in  ont>crf6  5)fcrfe  nefimcn*. 

>Do^  $fcrb  n>i*d)fcln.  ^ 

jDIc  ^fcrbc  n)ed)r((iu 
Gin  @tu({  @i*i&  n)cd)rc(n. 
Sricfc  niit  3«niantem  wcdhfetn* 
aCBcdifeln  &c  S)ri<fe  mtt3ficem  JBat 

tcr? 
3d)  n>C(^^(e  SBrtrfe  nut  i^nt. 

@t(6  mt  6)<n. 

Untcr  (a  preposition  goYeming 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

3(6  nitfc^e  mid)  unt<r  tie  Ooite. 
C^r  nufd)t  fid)  untcc  tie  ^elNiteti. 

SBieberetfennen*. 
(Srfcnncn*. 
Imperf.  e  t  f  a  n  n  t  e. 

Grfcnnen  €te  tiefcn  ^ann  ? 

3d)  babe  t^n  fd)en  fo  lange  ni(ftt  gc* 

fvbcn,  bap  id)  t^n  ntd)t  wteberccs 

fenne. 


KXBRCISXS.      176. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room  ? — I  have  already  hired  one.— • 
"Where  have  you  hired  it? — I  have  hired  it  in  William  Street, 
number  (one)  hundred  and  fifty  one. — At  whose  house  (^ei  mem) 
have  you  hired  it  1 — At  the  house  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold 
you  a  horse. — For  whom  has  your  father  hired  a  room  ? — He  has 
hired  one  for  his  son  who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany .-^Did 
you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  ? — I  did  get  rid  of  him. — VVhy  has 
your  father  parted  with  his  horses  ? — Because  he  did  not  want 
them  any  more. — Have  you  discharged  your  servant  ? — I  have  dis- 
charged him,  because  he  served  me  no  more  well. — Why  have  you 
parted  with  your  carriage  1 — Because  I  do  not  travel  any  more- 
Has  your  merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  damaged 
sugar  ?— -He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Hns  ho  sold  it  on 
cr^itl — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it 
on  credit. — Do  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  ? — I  hope  to  ar» 
rive  there  at  a  ouarter  past  eight,  for  my  father  is  waiting  for  me 
this  evening. — ^For  what  have  you  exchanged  your  carriage  whteh 
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• 

▼on  no  longer  made  use  of  1 — ^I  have  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Aim- 
bian  horse.— Do  yoa  wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine  I — ^I 
cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  study  German  with. — Why  do  you  take 
your  hat  off? — ^I  take  it  off,  because  I  see  Qiy  old  writing-master 
coming. — Do  you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the  market  1 — I  do 
not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  great  con> 
cert. 

177. 

Why  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes  ? — He  is  goinff  to  the 
king,  so  that  he  must  put  on  others. — Have  you  put  on  another  hat 
to  go  to  the  Engrlish  captain  1 — I  have  put  on  another,  but  I  have 
not  put  on  another  coat  or  other  boots. — How  many  times  a  day 
dost  thou  put  on  other  clothes  1— -I  put  on  others  to  dine  and  to  go 
to  the  theatre. — Do  you  often  put  on  a  clean  shirt(nnn)Ctpe6  4bcmb)l 
-—I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning. — When  does  your  father  pat 
on  a  clean  shirt  ? — ^He  puts  it  on  when  he  goes  to  the  ball. — Does 
he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (ctn  Wtfipe^  ^a(6tud))  as  often  as  you  1 — ^He 
puts  one  on  oftener  than  I,  for  he  does  so  six  times  a  day. — Did 
you  oflen  take  fresh  horses  when  you  went  to  Vienna  1 — I  took 
fresh  ones  every  three  hours. — Will  you  change  me  this  gold  coin 
f^o«  (9c(^fl(tc()  1 — I  am  going  to  (win)  change  it  for  you ;  what  money 
do  vou  wish  to  have  for  it  (5afilr)  1 — I  wish  to  have  crowns,  florins, 
and  kreuzers. — Do  you  correspond  with  my  friend  1 — I  do  corres- 
pond with  him. — How  long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my 
brother  ? — i  have  been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  years  al- 
most.— Why  do  you  mix  among  those  people? — ^I  mix  among 
them  in  order  to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — ^Have  you  recognised 
your  father  1 — I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a  long  time,  that  I  did 
Hot  recognise  him  (3d)  f)otte  ihn  fc  (onoc  nid)t  gcfcf)cn,  tap  id)  t^n  nt^t 
n)tc^cr  crfanntc)* — Do  you  still  speak  German? — It  is  so  long  since 
I  spoke  it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all. — Amongst  you  (Untrr 
Gild))  country  people  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not  (nid)t  mabr)  t 
asked  a  philosopher  lately  Oicu(id))  of  a  peasant  (etncn  IBaucrn). 
The  latter  (Stcfcr)  answered  him :  '<  Sir,  one  finds  some  in  all  sta- 
tions (bcr  ^tonb),"  •'  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth  (^ie  9Ba^ts 
l)cit),**  said  the  philosopher.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.FIFTH  LESSON.— iTttnf  unb  fiubtn^igeU 

Section. 

To  find  one's  self  {to  he^  to  do).   0  i  rf)  6  c  ft  n  fe  c  n  •.  Imperf.  fanb» 

How  do  you  do  ?  t  SBi'  befinbcn  ©if  fid)  ? 

I  am  very  well.  f  3i)  bcfiitbc  mid)  fcbr  n>cW. 

How  is  yonr  father?  ®o  (vfinlJCt  ftd)  ?S^x  fierr  fGotec? 
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Obs.    In  the  Gennan  the  words  ^rr,  sir,  ^ait,  ma^ 
dam,  &c.  must  be  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun. 

He  is  ill.  t  ©r  bcpnbct  fi*  HbeU 

Your  brother.  f  3^t  ^ert  ©ruber. 

Your  cousin.  f  3br  4)crr  SScttcr. 

Your  brothers.  f  3btc  |)erren  Srftber. 

To  slay,  to  sojourn.        ©i(ft  ouftalten*.  Imperf.  ^idt.' 
Hare  you  stayed  long  at  Vien-  Robert  ^ie  fic^  tange  in  SBicn  aufge: 

nal  f)a(tcn? 

I  have  stayed   there  only  three  3d)  f)Qbe  mid)  nur  bret  ISage  t>a  aufs 

days.  gcboltcn. 

Where  does  your  brother  stay  at  SGBo  f)filt  pcfe  S^t  ^crr  ®rubft  gf = 

present  1  gentvd'rttc)  auf  ? 

At  present.  ®rgcnio&rtt,4. 

To  mock  at,  to  criticise  some  one  6idb  fiber  S^ntonben  ober  ctma^  aufs 

or  something.  ^(ten*. 

To  lau^h  at  some  one.  @td)  fiber  3emanben  (ufhg  mad)cn. 

He  criticises  every  body.  Qt  \}alt  ft^  fiber  3cbermann  auf. 

To  eamy to  get.  iBerbtenen. 

To  gain.  ®cwtnnen*.   Part,   past,  g e ? 

won n en.  Imperf.  gewann. 

To  get  one's  bread.  ®em  S3rob  oerbienen  or  erwerben*. 

Part,   past,  enoorben.    Imperf. 
em>arb. 

To  get  one's  livelihood  hy.    G^ic^ern^^renmit 

He  gets  his  livelihood  by  work-  Gr  emc^^rt  ftc^  mit  Vrbetten. 

ing. 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  writing.    3d)  ern&bte  nu<ft  mit  @d)reiben. 
I  gain  my  money  by  working.     3d)  Derbiene  mein  ®e(b  mit  2(rbeiten. 
By  what  does  this  man  get  his  SBomit  ern^f^rt  {tc^  biefer  9){ann? 

livelihood  ? 

To  spill.  SSergie^en*,  Part,  past,  vers 

g  0  f  f  e  n.    Imperf.  o  e  r  9  o  (<. 

He  has  spil*  the  wine  over  the  6r  bat  ben  SBoin  ouf  ben  Sifcft  vers 
table.  d^Hen  (action). 

■  Compouna  verbs  are  conjugated  exactly  like  Bimple  verbs.  We  shall 
therefore  merely  note  the  irregularities  of  the  latter,  and  leave  it  to  the  learner 
himself  to  luld  the  separable  or  inseparable  panic  jes.  Thus  fanb  is  the  im- 
perfect of  finben*,  to  find  (See  Lessons  XXXV.  and  XLIL),  and  befanb  that 
of  befinbtn*.  The  participle  past  of  pnbcn  is  flefunben,  and  that  of  beftnbcn*, 
befunbeu,  the  syllable  ^t  bfting  omitted  on  account  of  the  inseparable  particle 
(See  ly^sson  XLV.).  6iclt  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  ^aiUn*,  to  hold  < Les- 
son LIU.),  and  isitU  auf  that  of  «tifh<iUcn*.  The  past  participle  of  balten  if 
Qcbatten.  and  that  of  a)tfl><t(rfn*,  aiifgebalten.^ 
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Ta  standi  Cteben*.  Pfiit.  past,  giefhai^nu 

Impeif.  fhinb. 

The  wine  Is  on  the  table.  iDcr   9fiein   fttf)t  ouf  Urn   Sifc^ 

(rest). 

Has   your   fhther  already  de- 3fl  3()r  ^rr  iDotcr  fc^nabgcrcipt? 

parted! 

He  is  ready  to  depart.  Gr  tfl  Ocrcit  a6gutclfctu 

Ready.  SRcvi'iU 

To  make  ready.  JBcrcitcn. 

To  make  one's  self  ready*  &\&i  berett  mat^cn. 

To  keep  one's  self  r^y.  BifHf  bmtt  t)a(tcii** 

To  split  {to  pierce).  3errpa(t(n  (^ur(b6sbr(n>v 

To  break  somebody *8  heart.         Sentan^em  ba^  ^ix^  burchbeftrrn. 
Yon  break  this  man's  hevt*         @'t£  turd)bet^t(n  ^tefcnt  aJtannc  bot 

Ta  Amy •                           |>&ngen  (Terb  Jiciiye,  legvlar). 

T<ih^Mnging.                 ^^anqcfi*    (a   fieuter  irregulax 

verb).     Part,    past,  ge^angciu 

Imperf.  bind* 

Was  ray  hat  hanging  en  the  nail  f  |)tnq  nmn  .f>ut  an  bcin  9logeI? 

It  was  hanging  on  it.  ^r  btng  Niran. 

I  hang  it  on  the  nail,  3d)  b<Snge  ihn  an  ben  dlegcU 

The  thief  has  been  hanged.  iDcc  iDlib  tfl  gcb^ngt  roorbcn. 

Who  has  hang  the  basket  on  the  SSkr  hat  ten  ^otb  an  ten  S)aum  gc' 

tree!  b&n^t? 

The  thief,  tec  I^ieb ; 

the  robber,  the  highwayman,  tec  9{aubec. 

The  patient  (the  sick  person),  tec  >pnttent.    (See  Note,  Lesson 

Tolerably  well.  Stenitid),  fo  ^ieinftd). 

It  is  rather  late.  ^i  til  )tem(id)  fp6t. 

It  is  rather  far.  (S«  if!  }iemUd)  luett. 

BxsacisB  178. 

How  is  your  father  1 — He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  yonr  patient  ? 
— He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — Is  it  long  since  ycrti 
saw  your  brothers  1 — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How  were  they  1 
— They  were  very  well. — How  art  thoul — 1  am  tolerably  well 
(nifbt  iibcl). — How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning  German  ? 
— He  hats  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he  already 
speak  it?-— He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  your 
cousin  who  has  been  learning  it  these  five  years. — Is  it  lona  since 
you  heard  of  my  uncle  ^ — It  is  hardly  three  months  since  I  heard 
of  him. — Where  was  he  staying  then  (—He  was  staying  at  Berlin, 
but  now  he  is  in  iion4on* — ^^  7°"  ^^^  ^^  speak  to  ray  uncle 


I  do  like  yery  much  (fc^t)  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  do  not  like  (i4  hoU 
ntd)t  gcrn)  him  to  laagh  at  roe. — Why  does  he  laugh  at  you  ? — He 
laughs  at  me,  because  I  speak  badly. — Why  has  your  brother  no 
friends  1 — He  has  none,  because  he  criticises  every  body. — What 
do  you  get  your  livelihood  byl — I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. 
—Does  your  friend  get  his  livelihood  by  writing  ?«-He  gets  it  by 
speaking  and  writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by 
working? — ^They  do  not  get  it  by  doing  any  thing,  for  they  wn 
too  idle  to  work.    (See  end  of  Lesson  aXXIV.) 


8EVENTY.SIXTH  LESSON.— gecl)0  ttltb  0uben^0U 

iftttion. 

To  doubt  any  thing.  }  Tin  tttoai  ^etftfn  (goyems  the  da- 

To  Question  any  thing.       )     tire  with  the  preposition  oaV 
Do  you  doubt  that  ?  3n)(ifc(n  @i(  baran  7 

'.  do  not  doubt  it.  "^ 

I  inake  no  question,  hare  no  C  3((  ^etflc  m^t  baran. 

doubt  of  it,  J 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted.  IDaran  ifl  nidit  $u  gioctfcfn. 

What  do  you  doubt  ?  SBoron  prifeln  &il 

I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  3d)  pctfli*  on  benvnw^  biefer  SKonn 

me.  niit  gcfagt  l^t. 

To  agree  to  a  thing.  ttebcc  (or  mcgen)  ttmai  ctnig  (or 

ein^)  wcrbcn*. 

Do  you  grant  that  ?  ®cf|chcn  6tc  c$  ? 

I  do  grant  it.  3cb  f)cftcb«  <i  (or  i(b  gcfif (c  H  tin,  or 

id)  gcbc  ti  ju). 

How  much  have  yon  paid  for  that  $!Bicvtc(  babcn  @te  fSr  btcfcn  ^ut  U» 

hati  jablt? 

I  have  paid  three  erowns  for  it.    3d)  l)abe  bret  ZJMit  bafQt  hi^fjUU 

For.  ^fit  (a preposition goTerning the 

accusative). 

I  hare  bought  this  horse  fbr  fire  3cb  ba^e  Mcfc^  ^frrb  fQr  (or  urn) 
hundred  francs.  fUnf  bunbcrt  ^canfcn  gcfauft. 

The  price,  brt  ^rci^ 

Have  you  agreed  about  the  price  t  @inb  8tc  ftbfr  ben  ^(i^  (n>cgcn  M 

JJrcifff )  cinig  gcwcrbrn  ? 
We  have  agreed  abou;  it.  fB'xv  ftn^  borubcc  (Di'^iocgcn)  rintg 

g^iocrbcn. 
AbQttt  what  hare  you  agreed  ?      SQ^crdiHT  (mc6n>cgcn)  ffnb  6tc  linig 

ga»ort)cn  7 
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About  the  price.  |  ^^^^^^  tc«  9>mf««-  . 

On  account  of  (about).  SBcgcn  (a  preposition   gOTeming 

the  genitive). 
Do  you  confess  your  fault  ?  (SJcflc^cn  ©ie  Sbrcn  Je^Ur  cin  7 

I  do  confess  it.  Scb  d^'ft'be  t^n  dn. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault.  3cb  d^'flc^e,  tap  c6  ein  Jester  tfU 

a,  ^  ,.«..   reid)  wrQ(fid)en*.    Part,  past,  wt« 

To  agree,  to  compose  a  differ-  S     ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

®°^®'  C®id>  r»crcintgen. 

To  consent.  Ginwiatgcn. 

However.  Snteffen,  to(^,  ieboc^ 

For  all  that.  jDeffen  ungeac^tet. 

To  wear.  S  t  Q  g  c  n*.    Imperf.  tntg» 

What  garments  does  he  wear?     iffia^  fKt  SiUihtv  trdgt  er ? 
He  wears  beautiful  garments.      Gr  tcitgt  fd)j{ne  Jl  letter. 

Against  my  custom,      ©egen  nieine  ®en>c^n]^ett  (a  fern. 

noun  taking  en  in  the  plural). 
As  customary.  $&>ie  gen>6f)nli& 

The  partner,  ter  ^antc(%*ncp  (gen.  en). 

To  observe  something,  to  take  Qtmai  metfen  (geroa^v  n>erten*/  fe? 

notice  of  something.  ^en*). 

Do  you  take  notice  of  that  ?         S02erf en  @te  tad  ? 
I  do  take  notice  of  it.  3d)  merfe  e& 

Did  you  observe  that  I  ^a6en  @te  tad  gemecEt  ? 

Did  you  notice  what  he  did?        ^ben  @te  gefef)en,  voat  tt  get^on 

bat? 
I  did  notice  it.  34  fy"^^  ^^  d^b^R* 

To  expect  (to  hope).      iBernmtf}en  (bcffen). 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  letter  $Bemiutben  @te  einen  SBrief  oon  SS^s 
.  from  your  uncle  \  rem  £)b«m  ju  er^alten  ? 

I  do  expect  it.  3<6'boffe  ed. 

He  expects  it.  (Sr  reruiutbet  cd. 

Have  we  expected  iti  ^aben  wit  ed  wrmutfeet? 

We  have  expected  it.  jBtt  fjaOen  ed  wrmut^et. 

To  get  (meaning  to  procure).    95erfd)affen. 
1  cannot  procure  any  money.        3d)  fann  mic  !ein  ®ett  cerfcftaffen. 
He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  (&x  fann  pd)  nitfetd  gu  effen  Mrf^ofs 

eat.  fen. 

EXERCISES.    179. 

What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  ? — I  have  gained  it  by 
working. — What  have  you  done  with  your  wine  1^1  have  spilt  «* 
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on  the  table. — ^Wbere  is  yours  t — ^It  is  on  the  larfire  table  in  mj  lit- 
tle room  ;  but  you  must  not  drink  any  of  it,  fori  must  keep  it  foi 
my  father  who  is  ill. — Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  1 — I  am  so. 
— Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us  1 — He  departs  with  us  if  he  plea- 
ses.^-Will  you  tell  him  to  be  rea^  to  depart  to-morrow  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  oTening  1 — I  will  tell  him  so. — Why  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  that  man  1 — I  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — I  beg  of  you 
not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him. — Why 
have  they  (man)  hanged  that  man  1 — ^They  have  hanged  him,  be- 
cause he  has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  (man)  hanged  the  man 
who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the  dative)  1 — ^They  (3){an) 
have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not  hanged  him :  they  only  hang 
highwaymen  in  our  country  (6ei  unf). — Where  have  you  found  my 
coat  ? — I  found  it  in  the  blue  room  ;  it  was  hanging  on  a  great  nail. 
— Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the  tree  1^1  wUl  hang  it  thereon. 

180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  tellingr  you  1^1  do  not  doubt  it. — Do 
you  doubt  what  that  man  has  tola  you  1 — I  do  doubt  it,  for  he  has 
often  told  me  what  was  not  true  (icalir). — Why  have  you  not  kept 
your  promise  t^I  know  no  more  what  I  promised  you. — Did  yon 
not  promise  us  to  take  (ffibren)  us  to  the  concert  (on)  Thursday  1 — I 
confess  that  I  was  wrong  in  promising  you ;  although  (in^ftT^n)  the 
concert  has  not  taken  place. — Does  youj  brother  confess  his  fault  1 
— He  does  confess  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  that  letter!^ 
He  says  that  it  is  written  very  well ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has 
been  wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  captain. — Do  you  confess  your  fault 
now  1 — I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. — Have  you  at  last  bought  the 
horse  which  you  wished  to  buy  1^1  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  money.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON,  —  Biefetl  «ttb 

mhm^Bit  £iertion. 


OF   THE   PLUPERFECT. 


This  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished 
when  another  action  which  relates  to  it  was  com- 
mencing. 

After  having  read  (after  I  had  9{a^tem  i(b  gefefen  ^tte. 

read). 
After  having  cut  the  bread  (after  9{od)b(m  er  tai  fBxtt  gcfc^nttten  l^tf 

he  had  cut  the  bread).  te. 

After  having  eaten  (after  he  had  g7a(^^eni  er  dcgeffcn  ^att(. 

eaten*) 


After  catting  myself.  SRaAbcm  ick  mtck  firfi^tttai  MlCt 

AfifiT  dressing  yourself.  9{ad)bem  6ie  ftd)  ongc^en  battnu 
After  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  inod)b(m  cr  fid)  oom  Jeucr  cntfmit 

fire.  f^atXt. 

After  thou  hadst  shaved.  92ad)t)(m  jDu  Did)  rafirt  battcf!. 

After  they  had  warmed  tliem*  Snod)^cm  {u  jtd)  demdrmt  f^Utvu 

seiTes. 

Before  I  set  out.  G^c  id)  abreife. 

When  I  had  read,  I  breakfasted.  §no(l)tem  id)  getefm  ll)att</  fcft^fHkAc 

ic^ 

DLT*  In  the  second  member  of  a  compound  phrase  the 
nominative  is  placed  after  its  verb. 

When  you  had  dressed  yon  went  9tad)b<m  6i(  ^d)  ongegegen  ^ttcn, 
out.  9  i  n  g  ( n  6tc  ou^ 

When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he  92ad)b(m  cc  M  ^rob  g(rd)nittm  fyiU 
cut  the  meat.  tt,  fd)  n  1 1 1  cr  bo#  '^U'tfiu 

AiWr  he  had  read  the  letter  he  9{a(l)bcm  cr  ten  SBricf  gdcfen  ^tte^ 

said.  f<^d^*  ^^* 

Before  I  depart  I  will  once  more  dbe  id)  obreifc,  wilt  i  ((  ncd()  eln« 
see  my  children.  mol  mcine  J(inbet  fcf^en. 

0&9.  A.  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not 
take  place  when  the  phrQi3e  begins  with  the  subject 

He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  Gr  fd)nttt  bo<  ^tctf^^  noc^bem  cr  M 

the  bread.  ^tch  g(fd)nitt(n  botte* 

What  did  he  do  afVer  he  had  $&a«  tfyit  tx,  nad)bctn  cr  gcg^ffcn  \aU 

eaten  ?  tc  ? 

He  went  to  bed.  (it  ging  ju  SBcttc 


THE  FOLLOWINQ  VERBS  GOVERN  THE  ACCUSATIVE  WrTH 

PREPOSITION  tt6er. 

To  be  afflicted  at  somethin?.        Ucbcr  tttoai  UtrdU  fctn*. 

To  afHict  one's  self  at  soroetliing.  @id)  fiber  rtmo^  bettttbcn. 

Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  @tn^  @ic  ilbet  ben  Sob   tticinc^ 

my  friend  ?  Sreun^c#  betrfibt  ? 

I  am  much  afflicted  at  it.  3cb  bin  fobr  bctrfibt  bar  fiber. 

At  what  is  your  father  afflicted  1  SBordber  ifl  3i)r  |>err  )Batcr  bctrfibt  7 

The  accident,  bet  dnfat ; 

the  death,  ber  SeO. 

To  die  (to  lose  life).  ©tiTbcn* 

I  die,  am  dying.  3d)  flerbc* 

Thou  iiest,  art  dyin^r.  ^u  flitbfi 


He  dies,  if  dyiog.  Gr  |ttc6t 

Died.  Part   past,  Qt^etbttu    Imperfeet, 

To  complain  of  some  one  or  tome'  Q'l^  fiber  Senianten  obcv 
thing.  etioa^  hitia^tn  (pifd^toti 

ren). 

Do  yoa  complain  of  my  friend  1  SBeftagf n   &\t    fic(    fiUt   mctnen 

grcunft  ? 
I  do  complain  of  him.  3d)  beftoge  mid)  ftbet  ibti. 

Of  whom  do  you  complaint         XUbn  wen  Kftagcn  ®tc  ftd)  ? 
Of  what  doee  your  brother  com-  flBorfibcc  bcfd)(om  ftd)  3t)v  SnitftT 
plain  1 

To  wonder^  to  be  astonished  or  @t((  ft6et  ctma^  munbctiu 
eurprised  at  something. 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  hare  SBuntern  @te  ficft  fiber  ba^^  wai  id^ 

done  ?  gcthan  ()abc  7 

I  do  wonder  at  it.  Sd)  nnln^CTC  mtc^  barfitcr* 

At  what  are  you  surprised  I        '  fiBcrfiber  muntcrn  @ie  fid)  ? 

To  Ae  glad.  C  i  c  b  f  c  t  n*  (gorems  the  dative). 

To  be  sorry.  8 c  i  b  fe  t  n*  or  t  ()  u  n*  (goTcrns 

tlie  dative). 

I  am  glad  of  it.  f  Q^  tfi  mir  iU^. 

1  am  sorry  for  it.  f  d^  tlnit  or  (tfl)  nitr  Wit. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  father  {&^  tft  mtr  (ii*b  ^u  TK*rnchnt(n,  bo$  SS^t 

is  well.  .&crr  iSatcr  fid)  wef)!  bcfinbct. 

To  hear  (to  understand).  8?frn<ri)tnen*. 

Dear,  I'tcb ; 

sad,  sorrowful.  traurig. 

The  prince,  ber  ^iirfl  ('Prtng)  (en  in  the  ge- 

nitive) ; 
the  count,  ber  (9raf  (en  in  the  genitlTe)  ; 

the  baron,  ber  3oron. 

To  pronounce         TCutfpre^en** 

The  Saxon,  ber  @od)fe ; 

the  Prussian,  ber  ^reupc ; 

the  Auauian,  ber  Oejlv^i^er. 

Saxony,  6od)fen ; 

Prussia,  ^reupen ; 

Austria,  Dejlr^d)  (Deflfrret(6«). 

The  Christian,  ber  (Sbrtfl  (gen.  en) ; 

the  Jew,  ber  3wbe  ; 

the  negro,  bet  fflc^cx  (ber  ^t!f)r,  gen.  en). 

%  AJl  wms  of  wontnet  aie  nsnisi'. 
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EXERCISES.      181. 


Has  your  father  at  last  bought  the  house  1 — He  has  not  bought  it* 
for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last  agreed 
about  the  price  of  that  carriage  1 — We  have  agreed  about  it. — How 
much  have  vou  paid  for  it  1 — I  have  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  (brr 
granfc)  for  it. — What  hast  thou  bought  to-day  1 — I  have  bought 
three  beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gpld  ring,  and  two  pair  of  thread 
stockings. — How  much  hast  thou  bought  the  pictuies  for  ? — ^I  have 
bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — Do  you  find  that  they  are 
dear  1 — I  do  not  find  so. — Have  you  agreed  with  your  partner  1 — ^I 
have  agreed  with  him. — Does  he  consent  to  pay  you  the  price  of 
the  ship  1 — He  does  consent  to  pay  it  to  mc—Do  you  consent  to  go 
to  England  1 — I  do  consent  to  go  thither. 

Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  again  (wtcbcr  qefcb^n)  1—1  have 
seen  him  agiiin. — Did  you  recognise  him  1 — I  could  hardly  recogrnise 
him,  for  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  long  sword. — How  U 
he  1 — He  is  very  well. — What  garments  does  he  wear  % — He  wears 
beautiful  new  garments. — Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy 
has  done  1 — I  have  taken  notice  of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for 
it  ? — I  have  not  punished  him  for  it,  because  he  has  confessed  his 
fault. — Has  your  father  already  written  to  you  ? — Not  yet ;  but  I 
expect  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  to-day.— -Of  what  do  you  com- 
plain?— ^I  complain  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money.^- 
Why  do  these  poor  people  complain  1 — ^They  complain  because  they 
cannot  procure  a  livelihood. — How  are  your  parents  t — ^They  are 
as  usual  (mxc  qcru8l)ntid)),  very  well. — Is  your  uncle  (3()r  ^^tt 
£>hi\tt\)  well  ? — He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (a($  aen>6()n(td>). — 
Have  you  already  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Ber- 
lin ? — I  have  already  written  to  him  several  times ;  he  has»  how- 
ever, not  answered  me  yet. 

182. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  ? — ^I  went  to 
my  brother,  who  took  (fu()rcn)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  ten 
years. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morning  1 — When 
1  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I  went  out  to  see  the  the- 
atre of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (nod)  nid)t).— What 
did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted  1 — He  shaved  and  went 
out — What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had  been  a  walking  1 — He 
went  to  the  baron. — Did  %lie  baron  cut  the  meat  afler  he  had  cut  the 
bread  1 — He  cut  the  bread  after  he  had  cut  the  meat. — When  do  you 
set  out  t — I  do  not  set  out  till  (crfl)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  depart 
I  will  once  more  see  my  good  friends. — What  did  your  children  do 
when  they  had  breakfasted  i — They  wenta  walking  with  their  dear 
preceptor. — Where  did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  him- 
self?— He  went  nowhither. — After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed. — At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  1 — He  go* 
up  at  sun  rise.— Did  you  wake  him  ? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him 
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Knr  be  had  ffot  up  before  me. — What  did  yoar  cousin  do  when  he 
heard  (oQ  the  death  of  his  best  friend  1 — He  was  much  afflicted, 
and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — Did  you  shave  before  you 
breakfasted  1 — I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to 
bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  ? — When  I  had  eaten  supper  I 
wrote  my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — At 
what  are  you  afflicted  ? — I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — Are  you 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  relation  1 — I  am  much  (fcOr)  afflicted 
at  it. — When  did  your  relation  die  ? — He  died  last  month. — Of 
what  do  you  complain  1 — 1  complain  of  your  boy. — Why  do  you 
complain  of  him  1 — Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty  dog,  which  I 
received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your  uncle  com- 
plained 1 — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. — Has  he 
complained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  1 — He  has  com- 
plained of  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— arljt  mi  «ubrn?igBU 

Cection. 


Declearfon  of  Fembdne  Bobstanthri 


■a  V 

«  ccwu 

NOM. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace 

ir. 

bfc. 

ber. 

bcr. 

bie. 

bte. 

ber. 

bot. 

bie. 

L 

SlN< 

SULAB. 

■^  jp^f- 


Rule,  All  feminine  substantives,  without  excep- 
tion, together  with  all  foreign  feminine  words  adopted 
into  German,  as :  bte  ^mt,  the  form ;  bte  iinie,  the 
line,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular.  Ex. 
NoM.  bte  ^rau,  the  woman;  Gen.  ber  %Tan,  of  the 
woman ;  Dat.  ber  ^oit,  to  the  woman ;  Ace.  bte 
^ait,  the  woman. 

n.  Plural. 

Rule,  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  e,  e(,  er,  add 
tt,  and  all  others  en,  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  and 
do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels.  (See  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  XIII.) 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  : 
1st,  The  two  substantives :  bie  9Mutter,  the  mother; 
bfe  JCoc^ter,  the  daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 


the  plural  without  adding  n.*    Ex.  Plural :  We9tiMrt/ 
the  mothers ;  bie  Zbditer^  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  % 
are  declined  in  the  plural  like  masculine  substantives, 
that  is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases  and  soften  the  radi- 
cal vowel.** 


The  door  — ^the  doors. 
The  bottle— the  bottles. 
The  fork  — ^the  forks. 
The  pen   — ^the  pens. 
The  hand  — ^the  hands. 
The  nut    — ^the  nuts. 

She — ^they. 


Has  she  t 
She  has. 
She  has  not. 
Have  they  ? 
They  have. 
They  have  iiot. 


My  (feminine  singular). 
My  (plural  for  all  genders). 


Sing.  Plural. 

bie  {C!)ttr,  —  bie  Zburm. 
bie  ^ic^dfc — bie  S(afd)eiu 
bie  ®abel  —  bie  ®oMxu 
bie  geber  —  bie  gebeni» 
bie  ^nb  —  bie  ^anbe* 
bieKufI    —  bieWiijfc. 

6'tc  — ftc.  (See  Table  of  the 
Personal  Pronoans,  LassAn 
XXVIII.) 

f)Qt  He  ? 
i&Kt  bat 
6t(  bat  nt(i)t. 
4c)ob€n  fif  ? 
^te  habcn. 

NoM.  Gen.      Dat.     Aoc. 
meine^  metner^  xmntx,  tneine* 
tneiite^  ratvMX,  meineit,  meine* 


Ohs.  A.  "  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronouns  of 
the  feminine  gender  are  declined,  as :  jDeine,  thy  ;  feine, 
his ;  it)re,  her ;  nnfere^  our ;  (Sure,  your ;  i^re,  their. 

The  father  and  his  son  or  his  iDcr  iSotcc  unb  fein  @cbn  ebct  fctnc 

daughter.  Scd)tcr. 

The  mother  and  her  son  or  her  .®ic  gjluttct  unb  i^r  ©o^n  ebct  t^W 

daughter.  Scd)tcr. 

The  child  and  its  brother  or  its  Dag  ^tn^  unb  fein   S3rubcr  obct 

sister.  fetnc  €d)iDcfter. 

JJy  door     — ray  doors.  SO^cinc  Sbfir     ^mctnc  Sbfiten. 

Thy  fork    — thy  forks.  2)diu  ®a&c(     ^^  ^Dtflnc  ®o(>dn, 

>  Except  in  the  dative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  subetantivec  wiUi* 
oat  exception  take  n  in  the  dative  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  nomina- 
tive.   (See  Lemon  XIII.) 

^  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  firoa  these  rnlss 
wiU  bf  ispaiately  noted. 
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His  pen      ^his  pens. 
Her  DTother — her  brothers. 
Her  sister  — her  sisters. 
Her  book    -*her  books. 


Sbr  JBud) 


Tcine  ^tUttu 
tbrc  SBr fiber. 


TH£  ADJECTIVE  PRECEDED  D7  THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE  OF  THB 

FEBONINE   GENDER. 


NoM.  the  good 

Gen.  of  the  good 

Dat.  to  the  good 

Acc.  the  good 


Singular. 
NoM.  tie  gute. 
Gen.  ber  guten« 
Dat.  ber  guten, 
Acc.  bie  gute. 


Plural. 
bie  gittem 
ber  gitten* 
ben  gittett. 
bie  gtttett. 


Obs.  B.    The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive 

Eronoiin  of  the  feminine  gender,  as :  metne^  beine^  &c« 
as  exactly  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite 
article. 


My  ^ood  linen, 
the  nffht  hand, 
the  left  hand, 
the  language, 
the  tongue, 
the  street, 
the  town, 
the  womaDf  the 

the  girl, 

the  yoang  lady, 

hly  right  hand  aches. 
Hit  left  hand  aches. 

The  room, 
the  chamber, 
the  cabinet, 
the  apartment. 

The  front  room, 

the  back  room, 

the  silk, 

the  silk  stockingv 


nicinc  ^utc  Sctntoon^ ; 

bie  rcd)te  4c>ont ; 

bte  Itnfe  ^nb «, 

tie  @prad)e ; 

bie  3unge ; 

bie  €tTa9e ; 

bie  €tabt ; 

tie  S^au  (does   not  soften  tad 

takes  en  in  the  ploral) ; 
ba^  <)KQtd)en ; 
bae  9^&uletn. 

f0{tr  fd)mer)t  bie  teAte  45anb.« 
3()m  fd)mcr|t  bte  (tnfe  ^nb. 

bie  @tu&e ; 

bo^  Sinraier ; 

bie  jtommer ; 

batf  (Slrmod).' 

bie  ©tube  ocrn  6eratt<  ; 

bie  6tube  ()tntenau^ ; 

bie  Cette ; 

bev  feitenc  Gtntmpf. 


•  When  Um  wnHition  eipreMed  by  the  irapenonal  verb  is  felt  only  in  % 
1  ct  of  the  body,  the  perwm  ia  put  in  the  dative. 

^  Stiibe  it  the  room  commonly  inhabited  and  in  which  there  ii  a  itovo. 
f  inmrr  is  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a  stove  in  It  or  not 
Jlainmer  is  a  amall  room  in  which  there  ii  no  stove,  and  in  wliich  various 
flhmgs  are  kept ;  hence  bie  ittctbctfammct,  the  wardrobe ;  bie  6Dbentammcr, 
the  garret,  dkc  Oemoi)  tefloly  used  in  speaking  of  the  apartments  in  a  sas- 
isorapalaes. 
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ADJBCnVE    WITHOUT   AN    ARTICLE   IN    THE   FENDflNB 

GENDER. 


Good,  &c.  (in  the  singular). 
Good,  &c.  (in  the  plural). 

Some  good  soup.  ®ute  @upp(. 

Some  bad  pens.  @d)(cd)tc  jebcrn. 

Some  beautiful  linen  shirts.  @d>iine  ((lnn>anO(ne  ^eniboi.    (See 

Obs»  Lesson  IV.) 

THE   ADJECTrVB   PRECEDED   BT   THE    INDEFINITE    ARTICLE 

IN   THE   FEBONINE   GENDER. 


NOM. 

Gen. 

Dat.      Acc 

gute. 

guter, 

guter^    gute. 

flUte, 

flutcr. 

ffxtcn,   gate. 

A  good,  &c.  (feminine). 


N.  etne  gute.  G.  enter  guten. 
A.  erne  gute.  D.  einer  guten. 


the   following   pronouns   are   declined   LIKE   THE 

DEFiNrrB  article. 

This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one,  biefc,  icnc. 
Some,  sundry,  etnige,  ctltd^c* 

Many,  several,  mc^re  or  me^terc* 

Which,  n)(((^(« 

All,  otU. 

Many  a  one,  some,  niand)er,  mandit,  mand^(<» 

2Cnbere  is  declined  like  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  num- 
bers, and  pronominal  adjectives  have  the  same  declen- 
sion for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  many 
parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Acyectives,  Lesson  XVIIL 

REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  declen- 
sion of  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
acyectives,  the  learner  has  only  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  definite  article ;  for  when  the  adjective  is 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termina- 
tion,^ it  takes  en  in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nomi- 

•  Some  authors  writo  mc^rf,  others  mc^rere.    The  latter  is  more  usual, 
the  former  more  correct. 

'  The  terminations  of  the  definite  article  are  called  charactenstic 
they  charaeterise  the  case,  number,  and  gender. 
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native  singular  of  all  genders  anil  the  accusative  sin* 
golar  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e  (I'age 
33,  Rule  2d.).  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  termi- 
nations when  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  article*  or  if 
the  w^ord  preceding  has  not  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation, as :  tin,  meitt/  fdtt/  &c.  in  the  nominative  of  the 
masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  the 
neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective 
preceded  by  the  indefinite  article.  The  nominative 
eilt/  not  having  the  characteristic  termination  er  for 
the  masculine  and  ed  for  the  neuter,  the  ac^ective 
takes  it.    Ex.  din  guter  ^ann,  ein  qvlM  ^nb* 

The  characteristic  termination  ol  the  masculine 
being  e  r  and  that  of  the  neuter  e  d,  that  of  the  femi- 
nine is  e :  so  that  is  is  sufiicient  to  join  the  ending  e  to 
a  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  Ex.  Masc.  and  neuter :  btrfet/  biefe^  ;  femi- 
nine: biefe;  masc.  and  neuter:  jener  jene^;  feminine. 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the 
learner  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  declining 
adjectives,  ordinal  numbers  or  pronominal  adjectives. 

Haye  you  my  pen  1  ^ben  @te  melne  ^tUt  ? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not.  9Zctn,  $02obam  (gnfiMge  ^tou^)/  xd^ 

bobe  fte  ntcbt. 
Which  bottle  have  you  broken  1  9Bc(d)e  Tflofcbe  habtn  ®te  gcrbroc^cn  ? 
"Which  soup  has  she  eaten  1         SGBc(d)e  €$uppe  bat  fic  dcgeffen  ? 
What  pear  have  you !  SEBo^  ffiv  etn€  SQixnt  ^ben  ®te  1 

What  linen  have  you  bought !     $ffio^  f&r  Beinioanb  fyibtn  ®ie  get 

foufl? 
Do  you  see  my  sister  1  €fcbcn  @ie  tneine  Gcbmeflcr  ? 

I  do  see  her.  3(b  f<b<  ft^ 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  1         j>oben  @te  metnc  Gcbiocflmt  gefe* 

ben? 
No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  fRm,  metn  ^xMtin,  tdb  (<^^  f^ 
them.  ntd)t  defebcn* 

f  Except  in  the  genitive  uneular  nuuculme  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takee 
en,  and  in  the  nominative  and  accnaative  neuter  in  which  it  changes  «  into 
t$,    (Page  33,  Rule  2d.) 

h  If  speaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gnSbigc  9tott,  gracious  Lady,  must  bs 


MO  ys 

The  nowf  tte  9}af<  ( 

the  butter,  ttc  Sautter ; 

the  0oupf  tit  €furp( ; 

the  towel,  ta^  4!xiiittU(6 ; 

the  napkin,  ta$  ZcUettad^,  tie  ecttitttit* 

8XXRCI8SS*      18d, 

Are  yeu  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done  ? — t  am  mach 
Mirprised  at  it.^At  what  is  your  son  surprised  ? — He  is  surprised 
at  your  courage. — Are  you  sorry  for  having  written  to  my  uncle  I 
— I  am,  on  the  contrary,  glad  of  it. — At  what  art  thou  afQicted  ? — E 
am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but  at  the  death  af 
my  friend.— How  are  your  brothers  !— They  have  been  very  well 
for  these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of  it  1 — 1  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  are  well. — Are  you  a  Saxon  1— No,  I  am  a  Prussian.— Do 
the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French  1— *They  do  like  to  learn  it. — 
Do  the  Prussians  speak  German  as  well  as  the  Saxons  1 —The 
Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak  German  well ;  but  tlie  Austrians 
do  not  pronounce  it  very  well  (ntd)t  a(I|ii  gut) ;  notwithstanding 
they  are  (N'ffen  un^ad^td  jtnO  (f)  very  good  people. — Which  day  of 
the  week  (^((dicn  Za^  in  bcr  iEMic)  do  the  Turks  celebrate  (fci^rn)  t 
— They  celebrate  Friday  (ben  ^rcitflg);  hut  the  Christians  cele* 
brate  Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes  their  birth-d^ 
(bet  ©eburtstag). 

184. 

Has  yonr  sister  my  gold  ribbon  t — She  has  it  not. — What  has 
she ! — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother  anything  t — She  has  & 
fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle  1 — Y  our  sister  has  it- 
Do  yoQ  sometimes  see  your  mother  1 — I  see  her  often.—- When  did 
{ou  see  your  sister?-—!  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half  (O^j.  C.y 
lesson  LXV.)  ago.-*-Who  has  my  fine  nuts? — Your  good  sister 
has  them.— ^Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  ?^-^he  has  them  not  — 
Who  has  them  ?— Your  mother  has  them. — Have  your  sisters  had 
my  pens?— They  bare  not  had  them,  bat  I  believe  that  their  chil- 
dren have  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother  complain? — He 
complains  because  his  right  hand  aches.— -Why  do  you  complain  I 
— I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. — Is  your  sister  as  old 
as  my  mother  ? — She  ia  not  so  old,  but  she  is  taller. — Has  your 
brother  purchased  anything? — He  has  purchased  something. — 
What  has  he  bought?— He  has  bought  nne  linen  and  good  pens. 
— Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ?— He  has  bought  sotne. 
—Is  your  sister  writing  ? — No,  Madam,  she  is  not  writing. — Why 
does  she  not  write  ?^- Because  she  has  a  sore  hand. — Why  does 
the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go  out? — She  does  not  go  out, 
because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why  does  my  sister  not  speak  i — Be* 
cause  she  has  a  soar  mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  my  silver  peni 
—I  haye  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a  front  room  ? — ^I  have  one  be* 
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hind,  but  mj  brother  has  one  in  the  front. — Does  the  wife  of  our 
shoemaker  ^o  out  already  ? — No,  my  lady,  she  does  not  go  out 
yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  1 — ^She  broke  the  one 
which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Have  you  eaten  of  my  soup 
or  of  my  mother's  ?— -I  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor  your  mo- 
ther's, but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you  seen  the  woman 
that  was  with  (bet)  me  this  morning  ?-*!  have  not  seen  her.^-Haa 
your  mother  hurt  herself  ?— She  has  not  hurt  herself. — ^Have  you  a 
sore  nose  1 — ^I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  a  sore  hand. — Haye  you 
cut  your  finger  t — No,  my  lady,  I  have  cut  my  hand. — Will  you 
give  me  a  pen  1 — I  will  give  yon  one. — Will  you  (have)  this  (one) 
or  that  (one)  1 — ^I  will  (have)  neither. — Which  (one)  do  you  wish 
to  have  1 — 1  wish  to  have  that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you 
wish  to  have  my  mother's  good  black  silk  or  my  sister's  1 — ^I  wish 
to  have  neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  yon 
have. — Can  you  write  with  this  pen  ?^I  can  write  with  it  (OA*. 
B.,  Lesson  Lll.).— Each  woman  thinks  herself  amiable  (Itcbcn^? 
loiirltg)  and  each  is  conceited  (befi^t  (Stc^enliebe). — ^The  same  (^ben 
ft)  as  men  (tie  ^onn^perfcn),  my  dear  friend. — Many  a  one  thinks 
himself  learned  who  is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (Abertrcffcn*) 
women  in  vanity  (an  @tt((!ett).    (See  end  of  Lesson  aXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.NINTH  LESSON.— Jfentl  ntlb  0uben0g0te 

Section. 

To  go  into  the  kitchen,  to  be  in  3n  bte  JtAc^e  ge^n*,  in  Ut  M^ 
the  kitchen.  fttn*.      (See    Lesson    XXIX. 

Note  ^) 
To  go  to  church,  to  be  at  church.  3n  tie  ilirc^e  gc^en*/  in  tec  SLxxfy 

ftin*. 
To  go  to  school,  to  be  at  school.  3n  tie  S4u(e  ae^en*,  in  tcr  64u(e 

fein*. 
To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in  3n  ten  SttUtt  ge^n*/  In  tern  itc(> 
the  cellar.  (er  f^in*. 

The  dancing  school,  tie  ?an)fd)u(e ; 

the  play  (the  comedy),      tie  Jtcm^tte ; 
the  opera,  tie  Dper. 

1  o  go  a  hunting,  to  be  at  hunt-  f  ^uf  tie  Soot  A^^en*,  ouf  ter  Saoo 
iog.  fctn*.      (See    Lesson     XXJL 

Note  •.) 

Fo  go  to  the  castle,  to  be  at  the  Suf  tod  @cbt00  gef^en*,  ouf  tcm 
castle.  6d)Ioffe  feinV 

•  The  prewMition  ouf  denotes  acti  jo  tnd  silitaDee  opoo  thm  Mtwior  of  any- 
thing or  motion  towanhi  an  elevaticm 

n 
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To  go  to  the  exchange,  to  be  at  2(ttf  bte  SB8tff  ^n^/Ottf  ^a  9!0rtir 
the  exchange.  fern'*'. 

The  bank,  \>H  ^anf  (plmr.  Sottfen)  ; 

the  bench,  txi  iBanf  (plur.  S9dnfe)« 

To  go  to  fish  or  a  fishing.  Stfd)en  gel)cn*. 
To  hunt  3agcn. 


The  whole  day,  aL  the  day, 

the  whole  morning, 

the  whole  evening, 

the  whole  night,  ^1  the  night, 

the  whole  year, 

the  whole  week, 

the  whole  societyt 

All  at  onoe, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  aadden). 

Next  week. 
Last  week. 
This  week. 
This  year. 
Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person. 
The  belly-ache. 

She  has  the  stomaeh-aehe. 
His  sister  has  a  violent  head- 
aehe. 


ten  ganien  SSafl ; 
ten  gan^en  <)Korgen  ; 
ten  gonien  2Cbent ; 
tie  ganie  Stacl^t ; 
tad  goiije  3a^t ; 
tie  ganae  SBed)e ; 
tt«  ynje  mtfOifi^ft^ 
auf  etnma( ; 


2)te  fftnftige  (n&irfle)  9BodK« 

IDte  Dccige  (oergangene)  SBoc^r* 

iDtefe  SBcd)C. 

JDicfrt  Sobr. 

f  3l)rc   Srau  5Kuttct  (See  Oh^ 

Lesson  LXXV.) ; 

3^r  Srfiulfin  ©tferoefter ; 

3()re  ^^fiulcin  @d)i9€|lern. 
etne  ^crfon* 
tAi  SBaud>we^;  plur*  tie  SSmmI^ 

Mmcrjcn. 
@ie  ^  9]?agenfi:^Kr}en  (plur.). 
Sktne  ^d^ftef  f)ot  ^ejHged  Aep^ 

ipe^* 


{ 


S<»tte  of  it,  any  of  it.  1  Sing, 

Someof  them,any  of  t    and 

them.  I  Plur, 

Of  it,  of  tbem.  J  fern. 


Singulctr  and  Plural  fern. 

2Se((f)e/  beren^  berfelbttt* 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XYL) 


Pronouns  possessive  abso-]^ 
lute,  I 

Mine,  his,  hers,        }   o-       t 


Febonine. 

A 


Singular, 

his,  hers,        }    o.'--  Me  metmoe. 
Ours, 


^  8ubitBntiye»  umiikating  in  et,  })tii,  hit,  \^ftf  and  ot^  art 
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Mine,  bis,  hers, 
Ours,  yours,  hers. 


Plural. 


Have  jovL  my  pen  or  bers  ? 
I  have  hers. 

To  her. 


Plural. 

bfe  metnigeit/  bte  fetntgm/  bit 

tie  unfrigen^  bte  Surigeit^  bte 
tl)rigeit,'' 

jQaUn  @te  nieine  'gtUt  otcr  bte  tf)s 

rioe? 
3d)  oq(><  tie  tf)n9f. 

3  f)  r  (See  Table  of  Personal  Pro- 
nouns, Lesson  XXVllI.). 


What  do  you  wish  to  send  to  SBq6  toetlen  ®ie  3hx(X  ^nhmt  ^u 

your  aunt  ?  cfen  ? 

I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart.  3d)  lolQ  tf)r  eine  ISerte  fcftidfen. 

Will  you  send  her  also  fruits  1     SBoUen  @ic  tf)t  oud)  Jfrfid)te  fcfticfen  ? 
I  will  send  her  some.  3<6  mitt  if)t  n>ctd)e  fd)i(fcn. 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  mj  j^a^en  €>ie  nieinen  @4)n>fflem  ttc 


sisters  1 
1  have  sent  them  to  them. 

The  fruit, 

the  tart, 

the  aunt, 

the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

tlie  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt), 

the  niece, 

the  mi^ht  (power), 

the  maid-servant, 

the  gazette. 

The  relation. 


34  ^^  p(  t()n(n  gef(f)t(ft. 

bte  Jrucfct ; 

tie  Horte ; 

bte  tDJubme  (bte  Sante) ; 

bie  ^firrid)e ; 

bte  Srbbcere ; 

bte  AtrMe ; 

bte  Safe ; 

bte  92tct)te ; 

bte  ZSla&it ; 

bte  g32agb ; 

bte  Settung.^ 

M.  bet  SemHinbte ; 
F«bie  aSemxutbte; 


(an  adjec- 
tive nonn. 


The  neighbour  (feminine),  bte  9Ia<b6ottnn ; 

the  ware  (merchandise,  goods),    bte  SBaarc. 


Obs,  A.    A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  join- 
ing the  syllable  iittt  to  a  masculine  substantive.     Ex. 


The  actor, 
the  aotress. 


bet  @Aoufpte(er ; 
bte  64aufpi<(erinn. 


c  Tbeie  pronouni  have  the  decleniion  of  an  a^Jocthre  precedad  by  the  dell* 
nite  srtide.    (See  Lesson  VU.) 
'  Woids  tsrmfaMbting  in  vm^  are  feniniiie. 
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Obs.  B.  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  sub- 
stantive contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  U/  it  is  gen- 
erally softened  on  being  made  feminine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  syllable  tntt.     Ex. 

The  countess,  bie  ©rflfinn  ; 

the  fool  (fern.))  t>ii  Sidrrinn  ; 

the  cook  (fern.),  tic  jtdc^tnn ; 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife),  tie  fl^Aucrinn  ; 

the  sister-in-law,  tu  ^d)m&g(rinn. 

To  catch  a  cold,  ten  ^(iftnupfcn  6c!cmmcn*. 

To  have  a  cold,  ten  @d>nupfen  baben*. 

To  have  a  cough,  ten  |)uflcn  b<}ben*. 

I  have  caught  a  cold.  3^  ^obe  ten  ^nupfen  beComnien. 

The  cold,  ter  G^nupfen  *, 

the  cough,  ter  ^ufien. 

To  make  sick.  JtranE  mad)en. 

It  makes  me  sick.  Qi  mad)t  mid^  franE. 

BXEBCISKS.      186. 

Where  is  your  cousin  1 — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fern.)  already  made  the  soup  ? — She  has  made  it,  for  it  stands  al- 
ready upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother  ?—Slie  is  at  church.— 
Is  your  sister  gone  to  school  ?— -She  is  grone  thither. — Does  your 
mother  often  go  to  church  1 — She  goes  thither  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to 
church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — ^At  what  o'clock 
does  she  get  up  1 — She  gets  up  at  sun-rise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school 
to-day  1— -1  do  go  thither. — What  dost  thou  learn  at  school  ? — I 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — Where  is  your  aunt  I — She 
is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little  sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this 
evening  to  the  opera  ? — No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. 
—Is  your  father  gone  a  hunting  1 — He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a 
hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting! — I  like 
to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting. — Is  your  father  still  in  the 
country  ? — Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — What  does  he  do  there  T 
— He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  there. — Did  you  hunt  when  you 
were  in  the  country  ? — ^I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 

How  long  have  you  stayed  with  (bei)  my  mother  1 — I  stayed  with 
her  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the  castle  ?^ 
I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you  End  many  people  there  1 — I  found 
only  three  persons  there. — ^Who  were  those  three  persons  1 — ^They 
(G^)  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and  their  daughter. — Are  these 
girls  as  good  as  their  brothers  1 — ^They  are  better  than  they. — Can 
your  sisters  speak  German  t— They  cannot,  but  they  are  learning 
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i%  —Have  you  brought  anything  to  your  mother  ? — I  brought  her 

fvod  fruits  and  a  fine  tart. — What  has  your  niece  brought  you  !— 
he  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good 
peaches. — Do  you  like  peaches  1 — I  do  like  them  much  (ft f)r).^ 
How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbour  (fem.)  given  you  1 — She 
has  given  me  more  than  twenty  ot  them. — Have  you  eaten  many 
cherries  this  year  ? — I  have  eaten  many  of  tiiem. — Did  you  give 
any  to  your  little  sister  1 — I  gave  her  some. — ^Why  have  you  not 
given  any  to  your  good  neighbour  (fem.)  1 — I  wished  to  give  her 
some,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  take  any,  because  she  does  not 
like  cherries. — Were  there  many  pears  last  year  1 — ^There  were  not 
many. 

188. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  1 — ^They  cannot  go  thither, 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. — Did  you 
sleep  well  last  night  1 — I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my  children  made 
too  much  noise  in  my  room. — Where  were  you  last  night  1 — I  was 
at  my  brother-in-law's. — Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  ? — I  did 
see  her. — How  is  she  ? — She  was  better  yesterday  evening  than 
usual. — Did  you  play? — We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good 
books ;  for  my  sister-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than  to  play. — 
Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  1 — I  have  read  it — Is  there  any 
thing  new  in  it  1 — I  have  not  read  anything  new  in  it. — ^Where  have 
you  been  since  (ftfit^cm)  I  saw  you  ? — I  have  been  at  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  fierlin. — Did  you  speak  to  my  sister  ? — ^Idid  speak  to  her. 
— What  does  she  say? — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — 
Where  have  you  put  my  pen  1 — I  have  put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you 
intend  to  see  your  aunt  to-day  1 — I  do  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has 
promised  me  to  dine  with  us. — I  admire  (bctounbcrn)  that  family 
(tie  ^amiUc),  for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  the  queen  of 
it.  The  children  and  the  servants  {tai  @jeflnbe  has  no  plural)  are 
the  subjects  (Dcr  Unttfrtf)an,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (bet  @tQOt). — ^The 
tutors  of  the  children  are  the  ministers  (lex  9}2intf!cr),  who  share 
(tbci(cn)  with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (tic  ©crge)  of  the  govern- 
ment (tie  dicgtcrung).  The  good  education  (tie  Qviuf)unoD  which 
is  given  to  children  (See  Obs.  Contin.  of  Lesson  LXX.)  is  the 
crown  (tie  ^rcnc)  of  monarchs  (ter  ^emvd^,  gen.  en).  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTIETH  LESSON.— 2lcl)tfisate  Certion. 

To  march  (to  walk).  SMarfcfeireit.* 

To  walk  (to  go  on  foot).        @e^en»  (ju  Jupe  gc^en). 


Sag  marfc^irt  the  army  has  marched  the  whole  day. 
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To  step. 

To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot). 

The  traveller, 

the  wanderer   (the  traveller  on 

foot), 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make  a  step  (meaning  to  step 

physically). 
To  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business,       "> 
an  affair,  j 

To  transact  business, 


&iXC\Un**  Part,  past,  gcfidftctttat 
Imperf.  fc^ritt 

^IBantcrn, ) 

bcr  9'letfi•n^< ; 

bet  SBonborer  (SSkinber^niann). 


fRt\\m,      I  take    fein    for    their 

auxiliaiy. 


To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk. 
Salt  meats, 
Milk-food, 

To  attract. 

The  load-stone  attracts  iron. 

Her  singing  attracts  me. 

To  allure,  to  entice. 
To  excite,  to  charm. 
To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
1  am  enraptured  with  it. 
The  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  power  (the  force). 

To  meddle  with  something. 

To  concern  one's    self  about 

something. 
To  trouble  one's  head  about 

something,  (to  meddle  with 

something). 


Sine  saiiiU  gurftcHrgett. 
Qinen  @d}ritt  mac^m 

Ginen  ^ntt  t^uti*. 

(Sint  SReife  macften. 
Gtne  3i€U  fatten*. 

ein  ®efc^&ft  (plural  e). 

®cf(66fte  mo^ciu 

ocfaCjene^  gteif* ; 
^ifcbc*  5(cif(^ ; 
He  @peife ; 
toi  ^cric^t  (plur.  e)  ; 

gcfoljcne  ^petfcn ; 

ILn  fi4!ie()cn*  (Mr6eijtrs 
6<n*/  angte^en*). 

jDer   sQtagnet  gtc()t  lai  &\m  on 
3hv  ®€fang  jteOt  m\^  an. 

9lct|en. 

SBegaubern. 

Gnt^ttcten. 

3d)  bin  barfiOcr  fntjftdft 

tie  @d)(in&cit; 

tie  |)arnicnie ; 

tie  ^timme  *, 

tie  ®cn)o(t. 


^  @id)  in  etioas  mtfc^en. 
\  &i^  nut  itwai  abge&en*. 


@t4  urn  etwai  hMmmtxn. 
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I  do  not  meddle  with  other  peo-  3^   nu|i^e  tnkft  ^W  «•   fcwiU 
ple*8  businesa.  ^&nbeL 

The  quarrel  (the  eontest),      bcc  ^anbcl ; 

the  commerce  (tlie  traffic),    tet  ^nte{  (has  no  plural}. 

Strange  (foreign),  frenib. 

it  is  strange.  Qi  tfl  fonbev6at. 

He  employs  himself  in  painting.  (St  gtbt  f[(^  mtt  ^tt  ^OiaUtd  «[6. 
The  art  of  painting,  tU  ^okxti ; 

chemistry,  tie  €()cnue,  tie  ^ctbef  un|l ; 

the  chemist,  ti't  ebemtCec  (tec  @4citefftnfKet) ; 

the  art,  tic  itunft. 

To  lodL  at  some  one.  S^nianten  anfeftm** 

To  concern  some  one.  3enionten  angct)cn*« 

I  look  at  yo«L  3d)  febe  ®i<  (hu 

The  thing,  \^'t^'r,       ^ 

f  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  3^  mfffyt  mid)  nid)t  gmt  in  jDinge^ 

thin^  that  do  not  coDoem  me.      tie  micft  nicbtd  oiige()<n. 
What  IS  that  to  me  I  f  SBo^  gcgt  ta6  mt<b  an  ? 

What  is  that  to  you !  j  SGDa^ge^to^  €$tc  on  7 

7o  re^Mt.  fSteter^oUtu 

The  repetition,  totf   IQ^eter^elen.     (See    Lesam 

LXXI.  Obs.  C.) 
the  beginning,  the  commence-  tet  TCnfang; 

ment, 
the  wisdom,  tic$Skt^Mt; 

*K«  •# n^ir  5  ^^*  ©tutium  ;^ 

the  study,  ita^etutlrcn; 

the  goddess,  tie  (^ottinn  ; 

the  lord,  tev  ^erv ; 

the  nightingale,  tie  diSod^tt^fl. 

All  beginnings  are  difficult.  VQer  TCnfang  ifi  fifntt  (a  pioT»ib)« 

7tf  cTM^  e^a^U^    Part. pasty ^rfc^ofm* 

Imperf.  fd)uf. 

The  creator,  tet  &dfipftt ; 

the  creation,  tie  Gct^pfung ; 
the  benefit  /the  kindness),    tie  9Bof)(t^t ; 

the  fear  of  tbe  Lord,  tie  ^utdyt  te6  ^etm  ; 

the  heaven,  ter  |>tmmet ; 

the  earth,  tie  ^te ; 

*^  the  solitude,  tie  (Sinfamf ett ; 

the  lesson,  tie  Section; 

<>  Substantives  termiiifttiiig  in  urn,  form  their  plund  by  <^uuicingirai  Into 
tn.  Ex.  H9  3nbi«ibuttm,  the  iDdividuAl;  plar.  bte^nUvtbiics;  hallBtabiaii^ 
the  study 4  pkur  hit  Shibteo. 
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the  exereiaev  tic  TtvLfQuU ; 

the  goodness.  tic  (Bdxe*^ 

I  have  done  it  for  your  sake.        3^  t)abc  e^  Sbcctwegen  getf^iiu 

Obs.  The  preposition  toegen  takes  its  place  either 
before  or  after  the  genitive  which  it  governs  ;  but  when 
it  follows  a  personal  pronoun,  the  letter  t  is  substituted 
for  the  letter  r  of  the  pronoun  which  then  forms  one 
word  with  the.  preposition.  The  sanie  thing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  tjaibcHf  on  ac- 
count of,  and  Min  —  toiDen,  for  the  sake  of,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  never  stands  before  the  sub- 
stantive.   Ex. 

8XcinftTOC<;jen,  mcinctftalOcn,  on  ac-  Unfcrtwcgcn,   unfctt()otOcn,   on  ao- 

couut  of  roe.  count  of  us. 

«D<tit(tiUi*9cn,  ti*tnct^ot6en,  on  ac-  QurctiVi^qcn/  curctbaTbcn^  on  account 

count  of  thee.  of  you. 

©I'inctroCijcn,  fcinctftotbcii/  on  ao-  Sbrctrocgcn,  ibrctfeat^fn,  on  acconnl 

count  of  him.  of  them,  for  iheir  sake. 
S()tt'twc,qi*n,  tbrct()a(6(n/   on   ae- 

count  of  her. 

In  the  same  way  we  say :  ttnt  memettoiSen/  for  my 
sake ;  unt  bemetlDtUen/  for  thy  sake,  &c. 

He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  Gt  bat  c^  urn  tbrctmtdcn  ^ctban. 
her. 

On  account  of  you  and  your  S^ct*  unt  Sb^cr  jltntcr,  ctcn  f^ 
children,  as  well  as  on  account  rocbt  oU  mctncts  unt  trr  ^?rim« 
of  me  and  mine,  I  have  put  gen  n>cgcn,  fyxH  id)  3bncn  ttcfc 
you  in  mind  of  and  inculcated  n)td)ttge  unt  untr{f<)(id)C  SBabt^ 
this  important  and  infallible  bctt  ju  (S^cntfitbe  Q^^^rt  unt  cin« 
truth.  Qcfdjflrft. 

The  cleanliness,  the  uncleanli-  tie  9lctn(t<bfi'tt ;  tie  Unreinlicbfeit  ; 
ness, 

the  government  (meaning   the  tie  Dbrigfcit. 
magistrate), 

Sensible,  reasonable,  oernfinftio. 

Not  only— but  also.  gzidjt  oUcm  —  fcntern  «u(b. 

EXERCISES.     189. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  1 — With  much  pleasure. — What 
have  you  for  dinner  ? — We  have  good  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt 
meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like  milk-food  1 — I  like  it  bet- 

•  Abitract  substantives  have  no  plural  in  German ;  as  bte  ®utt,  the  good- 
ness ;  ^tc  iitht,  the  love,  &c. 
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ter  than  all  other  food. — Are  you  ready  to  dinel — I  am  ready.— 'Do 
you  intend  to  set  out  soon  t — ^I  intend  setting  out  next  week. — Do 
you  travel  alone  1 — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my  uncle. — Do  you 
travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  1 — We  travel  in  a  carriage. — Did  you 
meet  any  one  in  {auf  with  the  dative)  your  last  journey  to  Berlin  ? 
— We  met  many  wanderers. — What  do  you  intend  to  spend  your 
time  in  this  summer  1 — I  intend  to  take  a  short  journey. — Did  you 
walk  much  in  your  last  journey  1 — I  like  very  much  to  walk,  but  my 
uncle  likes  to  eo  in  a  carriage. — Did  he  not  wish  to  walk  1 — He 
wished  to  walk  at  first,  but  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  he 
wished  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so  that  I  did  not  walk  much. — 
What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to-day  1 — We  have  been  listen- 
ing to  our  professor,  who  made  a  long  speech  on  ({^bcr  with  the 
accus.)  the  goodness  of  God. — What  did  he  say  ? — After  saying, 
**  God  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  all  wisdom ; "  he  said,  '*  repetition  is  the 
mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God." — 
Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  1 — When  I  was  there  the 
living  was  dead  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  longer. 
— What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the  way  to  Vi- 
enna ? — It  was  very  bad  weather;  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed, 
and  rained  very  heavily.'* 

190. 

What  are  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden  1 — I  am  walking 
in  it  (barin). — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  1 — ^The  singing 
of  the  birds  attracts  rac. — Are  there  any  nightingales  in  it  1 — ^There 
are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  enchants  me. — 
Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  (ttOcr  with  the  accus.) 
you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  (^drts 
lid))  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  t — I  confess,  the  harmony  of 
the  singing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over  me  than  the 
most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. — What  does  your  niece 
amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ? — She  reads  a  good  deal  and 
writes  letters  to  her  mother. — What  does  your  uncle  amuse  himself 
with  in  his  solitude  ? — He  employs  himself  in  painting  and  chem- 
istry.— Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business! — He  no  longer  does 
any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — Why  does  he  meddle  with  your 
business  ? — He  does  not  generally  (cjcwSbnlid))  meddle  with  other 
people's  business ;  but  he  meddles  with  mine,  because  he  loves 
me. — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat  your  lesson  to-day  1 — He 
has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you  know  it  ? — I  did  know  it  pretty 
well. — Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  ? — I  have  done  some, 
but  what  is  that  to  you,  I  beg  1 — I  do  not  generally  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me ;  but  I  love  you  so  much  (fe  fcf)t)  that 
I  concern  myself  much  (fe^r)  about  what  you  are  doing. — Does  any 
one  trouble  his  head  about  you  1 — No  one  troubles  bis  head  about 

'  The  learner  muet  here  repeat  all  the  enreanons  relative  to  the  imperKona] 
verb  ti  \%  it  it,  in  Lemmns  T^TV.  and  L  v  I. 

11* 
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;  for  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble. — Not  only  for  the  sake  of 
cleenlinessi  bat  a«so  for  the  sake  of  health  (Mc  ®cfunt^ctt),  pradent 
people  avoid  (fid)  f^fitcn  oer  with  the  dative)  uncleanUness,  and  wash 
themselves  often.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.FIRST  LESSON.— ein  tini  ocI)l|igaU 

Cection. 

OF    THE    FUTURE. 

The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  werbeii*/  to  become,*  and  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb,  as  in  English  from  shall  or  mlly  and  the 
infinitive.     Ex. 

I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love.   3cb  werbe  WiUn,  ec  iTu)  totrt  (tebou 
Thou  wilt  love,  you  will  love.     iDu  totrfl  Ixtbtn,  3h^  nxrbet  (@te 

mrr^en)  (Ubcn. 
We  shall  love,  they  will  love,      ©it  nwtbcn  Utfytn,  fit  totxttn  \UUtL 

I  shall  be  loved.  3cfe  tottU  Qciitht  wcrten* 

Will  you  love  my  mother  I          SBcrben  ©ic  nwtnc  9)2utter  iuUn  ? 

I  shall  love  her  much.  34  werbc  fi<  fe^r  (ic6en. 

I  shall  never  love  her.  3d)  tocrbe  |te  ni(  (tcben. 
I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves  3d)  totvU  fie  {Uhtn,  totnn  fit  mUft 

me.  tteben  mxt.  (See  Less.  XLVII.) 

Will  you  go  out  to-day  1  SBerbm  ®ie  l^eutc  au^ge^  ? 

To  6e  (fu«/y.  ©taubig  fein^  ftauben. 

Is  it  dusty  ?  3fl  ti  flaubtg  ? 

It  is  dasty.  (S<  ifl  flaubtg. 

It  is  very  dusty.  (&i  ifl  fef)C  flaubtg. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  1  3ft  ti  jcbniuftg  Irau^n  ? 

It  is  very  muddy.  (&i  ifl  fef)t  f<l)mu|tg. 

To  be  smoky,  to  smoke.        9{au(i)eiu 
Is  it  smoky  ?    Does  it  smoke  1    SHau^t  e^  ? 
It  is  very  smoky.    It  smokes  Qi  rauc^t  fel)r. 

much. 
It  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too  (S^  raudftt  ju  fc^r. 

much. 

To  go  in.  ^  t  n  e  t  n  g  c  ^  e  n  *. 

To  come  in.  ^  c  r  c  t  n  f  0  m  m  c  n  *. 

•  The  verb  toerben*,  when  employed  in  the  fonnation  of  the  fotore  and 
olher  tenneii,  loee«  ito  proper  signification. 


^1 

WiU  you  go  in  t  tBkvbm  @ic  f^incin  ^e^cn  ? 

To  sit  down*  ©id)  f e | c tu 

To  sit.  ©  i  ^  c  n  •   (verb   neuter).      Part. 

past,  gefcffen.    Imperf.  fop. 

I  will  sit  down  on  that  chair.       34  tvtll  nnd)  auf  Mcfen  ®tu()(  fe^ctu* 

Where  did  he  sit  1  S[i}o  [^9  cr  ? 

He  sat  upon  that  chair.  6t  fap  auf  ttefcm  6tu()((. 

To  ^aw  /c//.  Hcbrifl  bteibcn*.    Imperfect, 

bltcb. 

How  much  money  have  you  left  \  SBievicI  &c(^  Utibt  3^nen  iibrig? 
I  have  a  crown  left.  @^  bletbt  utir  cin  ZM^  tfbng. 

I  have  only  three  crowns  left.      d^  bUtben  nur  nur  brci  SM^  fibrti). 
If  I  nay  him  I  shall  have  but  SBcnit  id)  i()n  U^ahU,  n>trb  mic  nuc 
little  left.  rvcnig  fibrtg  Udbcn  (or  fo  wtrb 

mir  nur  wcmg  ilbrig  b(etba)). 

DCr*  -A.  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an 
inversion  of  propositions ;  that  is,  when  that  which 
ought  to  stand  first  is  put  after,  and  forms  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other.  An  inversion  of  propo- 
sitions takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins 
with  a  conjunction.     Ex. 

If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him  ^cnn  cr  foinmt,  tocrbe  id)  mit  i^ni 

(inversion).  fpced)cn. 

I  shall  speak  to  him  if  he  comes  3d)  locrbe  mit  tf)m  fptccften/  nxnn  cr 

(without  inversion).  fcmmt. 

If  it  is  fine  weather  to-morrow,  I  ^enn  c^  mevgen  fd)(ine^  fiBettcc  ift, 

shall  take  a  walk  (inversion).      n>ecbc  tc^  fpagteren  gcf>(tu 
I  shall  take  a  walk  if  it  is  fine  3d)  wctU  fpa^trrcn  gebcn,  nxnn  c« 

weather  to-morrow   (without      morgen  fd)9ne^  9Bettct  i|l. 

inversion). 

DCT^  B.  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  verb, 
when  in  an  inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction 
toenit/  if  J  is  omitted  in  the  first.  This  omission  of  the 
conjunction  may  take  place  or  not ;  but  when  it  does, 
the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  conjunction  f  o^ 
then  (so). 

Then(.'^o).  ©0. 

If  T  *^.i«o«»«  «,^«^-  T  «i,,ii  C®<^«""<  ^*  »w»tt  ®<^  (instead 
L^^l  ^         ^  i     of=  n)ennid)mdn®c(bbefcmm<), 

P*yy^^-  I     fo  beioMe  id)  Sir. 

t>  Whenever  a  will  or  intAndon  and  not  merely  ftitnrity  it  to  be  exprened, 
the  verb  wollfn*  is  iMed. 
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f^-  k->  .»^ir.  ./.  «-  I  oKaTi  o«-  (  ®1Mrt*t  et  )u  mtc  (for:  nam  ct  s« 

f     locrtrn. 

Ofr^.  When  the  coi\iunction  toetttt  is  not  omitted,  the 
coi\]unction  fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be 
omitted  or  not,  unless  the  proposition  is  of  a  certain 
length. 

If  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  SEBmn  6te  mit  ocrfprec^  metlfn^c^ 
it  secret,  I  shall  tell  it  to  yon.       qebftm  gu  \}aUcn,  fo  wnU  !d)  t4 

2;f)nen  fagen. 

I  have  spent  all  my  money,  so  3A    (obe   oH  mcin  (9elt  au^acgcs 
that  I  have  none  left.  ben,  fc  ba$  nitc  fein^  nufyc  fibn^ 

btcibt. 

TofiU.  JfiKen  (anfuttcn). 

To  fill  a  bottle  with  wine.  Sine  ^(afc^f  nut  Sl^ctn  onfftlten. 

I  fill  my  purse  with  money.         Scb  fCin^  nicinen  Seutct  (meine  SNtx 

fe)  mlt  ®c(t. 
With  what  do  you  fill  that  glass?  fffionut  faUcn  ®tc  btffdt  mai  ? 

BXCRCI8B8.      191. 

Will  your  father  go  out  to-day  1 — He  will  go  out,  if  it  is  fine 
weather.-— Will  your  sister  go  out  ?— She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy.— Will  you  love  my  brother? — I  shall  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  you. — Will  your  parents  go  into  the 
country  tonnorrow  ? — They  will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. — Shall 
we  take  a  walk  to-day  ? — We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too 
muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  yon  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind 
yonder  mountain  ? — I  do  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in? — ^We  will  go  in* 
if  you  like. — Will  you  go  into  that  room  ? — I  shall  not  go  into  it, 
for  it  is  smoky. — ^I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Madam. — Will  you 
not  come  in  ? — Will  you  not  sit  down  ?— I  will  sit  down  upon  that 
large  chair. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  brother  ?— 
I  will  tell  YOU. — Here  is  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat  often. — When 
did  he  die  f — He  died  two  years  ago. — I  am  very  much  (fchr)  afflic- 
ted at  it. — Hast  thou  spent  all  thy  money  ? — I  have  not  spent  tlL 
—How  much  hast  thou  left  of  it? — I  have  not  much  lef^  of  it;  I 
have  but  one  florin  left — How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  ?— 
They  have  br  *.  three  crowns  left. — Have  you  money  enough  left  to 

fay  your  tailor  ?— I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay 
im,  I  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  bro- 
thers have  left? — They  will  have  a  hundred  crowns  left.— Will 
you  speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  ? — If  I  see  him,  I  shall  speak 
to  him. — ^Will  yon  take  a  walk  to-morrow  ? — If  it  is  fine  weather,  I 
■hall  take  a  walk  ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather,  1  shall  stay  at  home. — 
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^ill  you  pay  your  shoemaker  ? — I  shall  pay  him,  if  I  receive  my 
money  to-morrow. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go  1—  If  your  father  comes 
I  shall  not  go ;  hut  if  he  does  not  come,  I  must  go. — Why  do  you 
not  sit  down  1 — If  you  will  stay  with  (Ux)  me,  I  will  sit  down ; 
but  if  you  go,  I  shall  go  along  with  you. — Will  you  love  my  chil« 
dren  t — If  they  are  good  and  assiduous,  I  shall  love  them ;  but  it 
they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall  despise  and  punish  them. — Am 
I  right  in  speaking  thus  (fc)  1 — You  are  not  wrong.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.SECOND  LESSON.— 2ioti  ittlb  a(t)t^0U 

Cection. 

OF   THE   PAST   OR   COMPOUND   IKFINlTIVfi. 

In  German,  as  in  English,  tiie  past  infinitive  is  fonned 
from  ttie  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  ;  but  in  English  the  past  participle 
stands  after  the  infinitive,  whereas  in  German  it  pre- 
cedes it.    Ex. 

Have  loved,  to  have  loved.  QMttht  fyxUn,  gctieM  ga  f)aUn. 

In  order  to  have  loved.  Um  gdtebt  ^  ifahttu 

Without  having  loved.  Dfine  gdicbt  ju  liohin. 

Have  been  loveid.  <9c(tcbt  locrten  fetn. 

To  have  been  loved.  (BtiUbt  locctcn  ga  fttn. 

OF   THE    PAST   FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first 
or  simple  future  (preceding  Lesson)  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  toerbett*  and  the  past  infinitive.    Ex. 

I  shall  have  loved,  he  (she)  will  SA  werbe  Qtixtht  ^ttn,  n  (fie)  mirt 

have  loved.  gettcbt  flahtXL 

Thou  wilt  have  loved,  yon  will  IDu  wtrfl  ge(iebt  fyfbcn,  36r  mecbct 

have  loved.  (®te  loetbfn)  geUebt  fyxUn. 

We  shall  have  loved,  they  will  fiBtr  nxrbcn  gdtcbt  ^bcn,  fie  loetten 

have  loved.  geltebt  boben. 

1  shall  have  been  loved.  3d)  loerbe  gcUebt  loorben  fetn. 

1  shall  have  written  my  letters  3(b  loetbe  meine  IBrtefe  gefcftttebrn 
before  you  return.  bobcn,  e^e  6te  jurfictfemmen. 

When  I  have  paid  for  the  horse  I     ^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^y 
I  shall  have  only  ten  crowns  j      ^^^^  ^^^  „„^  ^^^^^^  e^^^ 

*•"•  [     ftbrifl  bleiben. 
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DCT*  -A.  When  at  the  end  of  a  proposition  there  are 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  on  account  of 
the  conjunction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  in- 
finitives or  participles.     Ex. 

r  9Bag  rucrbcn  @U  tbun,  io<nn  @tc  ga 
What  will  you  do  when  you  I      SKtttag    gCQcffcn    f)abcn    wcrDen, 
have  dined  1  1      or  tvcrbcn  ju  SOItttag  gegeffcn  ^oe 

Un  ? 
^  SSknn  \d^  36ren  IBruter  gcfproc^f n 
I!)a0en  tonXx,  or  tocvU  gcfpccc^n 
habtn,  fo  toertc  ic^  lotfTcn/  n>od  ic^ 
gu  tl)un  f)abc. 


When  I  have  spoken  to  your 
brother  I  shall  know  what  I 
have  to  do. 


1 


DO^  The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most 
elegant  and  most  usual.    Ex. 

(3(^  b<xU  x\)m  gefogt/  taf  6t(  ba$ 
^fcrb  ^aben  i>erfaufm  nififf<n  Tand 
not  octCaufcn  gcmupt  or  maffen 
()aben}. 


The  same  (feminine). 

The  same  thing. 

One  and  the  same. 

It  is  all  one  (the  same). 

Suck, 


iDicfetbe, bte  n&m(t(!6e.  (See 
Lessons  Xll.  and  XJV.) 

\  >DtefeI6e  (bie  n&m(t(^e)  &a^€. 
\  iDa^fcIbe  (t)Q«  nSmlic^c)  iDtng. 

Qi  ifl  etnertct. 


Soldier,  foldje,  folc^e^ 
(is  declined  according  to 
the  characteristic  termi- 
nation). 


Obs.  A.    When  fold)  is  preceded  by  ein  or  f cut,  it  has 
the  declension  of  an  adjective.     Ex. 

Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such  (Sin  fo(d)er  ^ann,  eine  fbtcfte  ^rott^ 

a  child.  cin  folc^c^  ^tnb. 

Such  men  merit  esteem.  @c(cbe  9)2enf<^(n  occbtenen  2f<i^tung. 

Obs.  B.    When  fo((^  is  followed  by  eitt/  it  is  not  de< 
clined.     Ex. 
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Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  each  @c((i6  ein  a}{ann,  fc(d^  etne  ^xa\x,  fc((i 
a  happiness.  cin  ®(ficf« 

On  the  outside  of,  without^  out  of .  2(  u  $  e  t  ^  a  ( 6  (a  preposition  gor- 

erning  the  genitive). 

The  church  stands  outside  the  IDte  itircf)e  ift  aupcr^atb  tet  @tatt. 

town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the  Sd)  werte  6tc  »or  bcm  JJftore  (®tatts 

town-gate.  t!)Ctfc)  n'n>artcn. 

The  town  or  city-gate.   {JSlgr&aM. 

To  go  out.  ^inou^i^cben*. 

To  come  out.  ^crau66omm«n*. 

Seldom  (rarely).         ®c(tcn. 
Does  he  sit  under  the  tree  1  @t^t  et  untcc  bcm  )Baume  ? 

He  is  sitting  under  it.  6r  fi|t  baruntcr.    (Obs.  B*  Les- 

son LII.) 

To  continue  (to  proceed).  ^  |  o  r  t  f  c  ^ « u." 

He  continues  his  speech.  f  (St  fobrt  in  fciner  9{cbc  fort. 

The  aooetile  i  ^?^  ^^'''^^^^' 

1  ne  appeiiie,  ^  ^.^  ^.^j^^^^  ^.^  g^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ . 

the  narrative,  the  tale,  Mc  6rjdf)(uti9 ; 

the  shore  (the  coast,  the  bank),  bag  lifer  ; 

the  sea-shore,  bag  Ufec  beg  9}2i*creg  ; 

on  the  sea-shore,  am  Ufec  b(6  9}{cereg. 

iVo/  ttn/i/  (not  before).       «»t<ftt  eftcr  —  Otg. 
Before,  (&h^,  (be  o(g,  bcocr* 

I  shall  not  see  him  until  I  go  3d)  toerbc  iftn  ntd)t  fef)cn,  c^c  (^s 

thither.  oct)  td>  l)tng<()€. 

Did  you  see  him  before  his  de-  J^ben  &xt  tf)n  DCc  fetncr  2Atetfe  ge« 

partnre  1  fe^en  ? 

I  will  not  do  it  until  you  tell  3^  t()ue  eg  ntcftt^  Mg  6tc  eg  mir  fae 

me.  gen. 

There  is,  there  are.  IDa  ift,  Plural,  ba  |tnb. 

Here  is,  here  are.  ^icr  ifc —  bier  finb. 

Here  I  am.  .^ter  bin  tcft. 

There  is  my  book.  ha  ifl  metn  SBud). 

There  it  is.  ^a  tfl  eg. 

There  they  are.  Sa  ttnb  fie. 

«  9ottfe^  ii  A  regular  verb  active  and  govenu  the  accuiative ;  fbrtfabrea^ 
en  the  contrary,  ii  neuter  and  irregular  and  governs  the  dative  with  the  pre- 
podtion  in  or  mtt. 
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Therefore.  ADcNc^en,  babfr. 

That  is  the  reason  why.        S>ai  ifl  tie  Urfac^e,  matunu 

Therefore  I  say  so.  ^Dcptvcgcn  fage  idb  c^« 

My  sister*8  feet  are  cold.  5))Knncr  (Sd)n>c|lcr  fricrcn  bte  Jflfe. 

Her  hands  are  cold.  ^hx  fricren  t)ie  |)ant(  (ed  if!  tf)t  on 

b<n  ^&nbcn  fatt). 

EXERCISES.      192. 

When  will  you  ao  to  Italy  1 — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  have  learnt 
Italian. — When  wul  your  brothers  go  to  Germany  1 — ^They  will 
go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — When  will  they  learn 
It  1 — ^They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good  master. — 
How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid  for  our 
horses  ? — When  we  have  paid  for  them  we  shall  have  only  a  hun- 
dred crowns  left. — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  the  carriage! — I  have  told  him  so. — Have  you  writ- 
ten to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote! — ^I  have  not  writp 
ten  to  the  same,  but  to  another. — Have  they  already  answered  youl 
— Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter  next  week. — Have  you 
ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — I  have  never  seen  such  a  one. — Have 
you  already  seen  our  church  1 — I  have  not  seen  it  yet. — Where  does 
it  standi — It  stands  outside  the  town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I 
will  go  with  you  in  order  to  show  it  to  you. — Who  is  there? — It  is 
I. — ^W  ho  are  those  men  1 — ^They  are  foreijrners  who  wish  to  speak 
to  you. — Of  what  country  are  they  1 — ^They  are  Americans. — 
Where  have  you  been  since  1  saw  you  1 — We  sojourned  long  on 
the  sea-shore,  until  a  ship  arrived,  which  brought  us  to  France. — 
Will  you  continue  your  narrative  ? — Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in 
France  when  we  were  taken  to  the  king  who  received  (aufno^m)  us 
very  well  and  sent  us  back  to  our  country. — Whom  are  you  look- 
ing for  1 — I  am  looking  for  my  little  brother. — ^If  you  wish  to  find 
him  you  must  go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — ^The  garden  ia 
lar^e,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  him  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in 
which  part  (Ut  Sf)tt()  of  the  garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under 
the  large  tree  under  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday .^-Now  I 
shall  find  him. 

193. 

Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  1 — ^They  wish  to  leara 
English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. — Why  do 
you  sit  near  the  fire  1 — My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — What  do  the  people  live  upon  tliat 
live  on  the  sea-shore  1 — ^They  live  upon  fish  alone. — Why  will  you 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? — I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole  day, 
and  I  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  shall 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more. — -Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — I  shall  not  eat 
before  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  so 
much  ? — He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the  reason  he  eats  so  much 
—If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent  you,  why  do  you  not  re- 
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torn  them  to  met— I  intend  reading  them  once  more,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned  them  to  you  ;  but  I  shall  return 
them  to  you  as  soon  as  1  have  read  them  a  (jum)  second  time. — 
Why  did  you  not  bring  me  my  clothes  1 — ^They  were  not  made, 
therefore  I  did  not  bring  them ;  but  I  bring  them  to  you  now,  here 
they  are. — You  have  learnt  your  lesson,  why  has  your  sister  not 
learnt  hers  1 — She  has  taken  a  walk  with  my  mother,  that  is  the 
reason  why  she  has  not  learnt  it ;  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. 
—When  will  you  correct  my  exercises  1 — I  will  correct  them  when 
you  brinff  me  those  of  your  sister. — Do  you  think  (glaubcn)  you 
nave  made  mistakes  in  them. — I  do  not  knoW. — ^Tf  you  have  made 
mistakes  yon  have  not  studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must 
be  learnt  well,  to  make  no  mistakes  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all  the 
same,  if  you  do  not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn 
them  before  (fo  merbe  id)  fie  rrft)  to-morrow. — You  must  make  no 
mistakes  in  your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order  to 
make  none.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON. -IDrti  ntii   Ocl)t?i8«U 

Cection. 

To  die  of  a  disease.  Hn  etnet  (dative)   JtranCf)ett  |t(t* 

ben*. 
The  small  pox,  tie  S9(attmi   (plural  of  tie  SBtot' 

Ux,  the  blister,  the  pustule,  the 
pock). 
She  died  of  the  small  pox.  6ie  if}  on  ^en  93(Qttem  geflccbetu 

The  fever,  the  intermitting  fever,  bo«  ^iebcr,  t)o^  SBcd)fc(fi(b«r. 
He  had  a  cold  fit.  Gt  batte  etncn  2(nfatt  ocn  Jiebcr. 

He  has  an  ague.  Gr  hot  bd^  ^iebcr  bef^mmen. 

His  fever  has  returned.  Qt  bat  t>ai  ^tebcr  toiehtt  befom< 

men. 
The  apoplexy,  bet  ^dj^a^  bet  6d)(a()fTu^ 

He  has  been  struck  with  apo-  5  Sff  *^'^  ^^1^,"  ^''^^^.-* 

i  ®nten  Tfbgong  ^ben*. 
To  sell  well.  <  (^uX  o^ehen*. 

f  aSiet  Jtiufcr  |!nben». 
Wine  sells  well.  f  iDer  ©etn  gcbt  gut  ob  (M  flnten 

2(bgon()). 
Cloth  sells  well.  f  ^^^  ^ud)  bot  guten  Uh^n^  (|tn« 

bet  Diet  .R&ufer). 
Wine  will  sell  well  next  year,    f  ^er  QBetn  mirb  n&ibfle^  3at)tr  gif 

ten  2(b<)^nq  baben 
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To  opMi* 

To  shut. 

To  open. 

rhftt  door  opens  easily. 

The  door  does  not  shut 
7*he  window  shuts  well. 

Far  off,  from  afar. 

That  house  is  seen  far  off. 


£)cf|TiCfi/  aufhta^,  auffifxtftn*.^ 

fSumo^oi/     juf4(t(fni*     (actiTS 
verbs)."* 
Bn^thtn^,  jttf<(^rt(^n*.    Part,  past, 
acf(!bIofT'n.    Imperf.  fd)(o|. 
2(uf9e()cn  •  (a  neater  rerb),  p<ft  5|f' 

nou 
2>irre  2LW  ^tht  (ctd^t  auf  (tfl  laOt 

au  6ffnen). 
fbu  Sbfir  r4(tc$t  ni^r. 
iDa^  S^nftec  fd}Uf$t  gut 

IBon  weltcm/  von  feme. 
SRon  ftcbt  ttefe^  |)ou6  Mn  tveitcm 
(wn  feme). 


i@emmcrR(ttcr  trjfgt  nMn  nt^t  tm 
SBinter. 
^ommcrftetber  mctbcn  md>t  tm  SKBin* 
ter  grtragen. 

That  is  not  said.  Dad  wtrb  ntc^t  ^efagt. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended,    tdai  tfl  unbcgtctfltcS* 

e<  ill  tcutli*. 


It  is  clear. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 

According  to  circumstances. 

The  disposition, 
the  circumstance, 

According  as. 

According  to  circumstances. 

It  depends  on  circumstances. 


JBcareifen*.    Part,  past,  begritfeii. 
tmperf.  bcc^riff. 
C  97Qd)  ^(n  Unijianbcn. 
I  ^a6^  lBcrd)Qffcnb(tt  bet;  Untflfinbe. 

tie  93cfd)affen^cit ; 

ber  Uniflaitt. 

92Qd)beni,  ie  nad)bem,  in  fo  fern. 
82ad>tem  e^  tfl  (notbbem  c^  {ommt). 
9{Qd)bem  tie  Itmfldnbe  ftnt. 


Do  not  put  the  glass  upon  the  Gtetlen  @te  ba^  ®iai  nid^t  ouf  ben 
table,  for  it  wiU  break.  Stfcb ;  benn  e$  wirb  jerbcec^en. 

Imperf.  jerOrad). 
To  put.  ®tcircn. 

To  lay.  Ccf^cn. 

A  JDtffnen  and  aufntacicn  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order  to  give  ac- 
cess, as :  b{e  3:^ort,  btr  ^^fir  einel  3tmmcr«,  cinen  (B^xanl,  cinett  $Bnef  offnrn 
or  aufmo^en,  to  open  the  town-gatos,  the  door  of  a  room,  a  cupboard,  a  let- 
ter. Deffiten  is  onlv  employed  to  make  an  opening  in  the  tbing  itself,  as :  cis 
nett  ^et(^ttam,  cine  ^brr,  ein  ^iefc^wfi?  offnrn,  to  open  a  corpse,  a  vein,  an  ab- 
scess, because  there  is  no  opening  yet.  So  we  say  bte  l^aufgrABen  5ffnrn,  to 
open  the  trenches.  ^ttff(^(te^tn  is  only  employed  m  speaking  of  things  that 
are  shut  with  a  key  or  a  padlock. 

*>  The  same  distinetion  is  to  be  made  between  }ttnta(^en  and  sufc^Itr^rn*.  ns 
hetween  aufma(6en  and  anffAlte^en*. 


To  iet,  to  seat.       @f(ni. 
To  stick.  ©hchn.' 

Are  the  women  handsome  1  €inb  bit  ^Taucn  f(Un  ? 

They  are  m  ;  they  are  rich  and  ®i(  (inb  tf,  p(  |inb  ttift  un6  [Wll. 
handsome. 

She  U  from  Fiance.  Bit  i|}  aud  (or  een)  Ji^anhcid). 

To  be  anfp7  at  somebody  (about  £of(  ouf  SemaDbcit  {ibtt  (MMt) 

anything).  fcin. 

What  are  jou  angry  about !         eSnlitcr  |inb  Sic  i6\t  ? 

Aie  yon  sorry  for  baviug  done  Sbul  c^  Sbntn  l(ib,  t(  gtttiaii  m 
ill  Mini 

C  at  tbut  niic  Icib. 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  <  Ss  ill  niit  nid)(  titb.    (!Jee  Lesson 

C     LXXVII.) 

Polite  (couii«ons),  impolite  (un-  ^Sflit^  ;  unf)Efri<!^ 

ci»il). 
Happy,  unhappy.  Qt(lid(it^  ;  ungfikni^- 

What  sort  of  pen  haTe  you  lost  t  SSiat  fiit  <ine  Jtbtt  fjatm  Si(  Wtls: 

ten  7 
A  gold  one.  gine  flclbtiK, 

What  sort  of  pens  has   your  iBat  fiir  ^tUm  Ijot  3t«  €S(6iw(iK 

sister  made  7  i](rd)nitt(n  7 

Good  ones.  @ute. 


Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die  1 — She  died  of  the  ferer. — 
How  is  your  brotherl — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  died 
three  inonthH  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  vety  well  laat 

'  <SltUni  ii  used  wh«n  the  penon  or  tha  [bins  ipoken  of  ii,  M  il  weie, 
■(anding  upright,  and  Itatn  when  it  b  lying.  Ei.  hit  @liftr,  tit  3(af4t  «lf 
bin  Xif$  fttlldi,  lo  pui  tfie  glau«a,  the  botiJe  en  ihe  labia ;  tin  Aint  <niF  ^* 
SBttt  Itgtn,  10  place  ■  cbild  upon  the  bed ;  (ill  MUii  nuf  i<tt  ^ttt  Itgtn,  to  put 
scoat  upon  the  bed;  no  ^Mtn  SidntintnSlotf  ftingtSiUl?  where  haveyou 
placed  my  aiick  '■  ton  biitn  Sit  mtia  ajlefftc  bin^tltgl?  where  hare  vou  pat 
my  knife  ?    The  v* rb«  *  ■     -  -  niay  be  eipluned  by  ihe  Engbih 

Tecba;  ut  aland  and  u  )(f  flcbt  in  mcinem  ^irmntr,  your 

■tick  is  (aianda)  in  id]  IE  fltbl  cm  gtnftti,  your  brother 

■landf  al  tha  window ;  if  ttm  :lif*f,  yoor  knift  ia  (liea) 

upon  the  table;  ^itr  f1  bi  lirgt  3tC  SRlfftr,  here  Manila 

your  stick  and  Ibere  lii  tti  nearly  anawen  lo  the  Engliah 

verb  (o  huI,  bk  :  f(((n  <  :  youfKlf  here.     It  ia  alao  used  in 

the  follawing  idiom  :  ^' ...  — . U»  fttcn,  to  enable  some  one,  aa: 

i4  babe  it/it  fa  »tn  Stunb  gtfttl.  <*  |u  t>iun,  I  have  ennbled  him  lo  do  it. 
iSlnftn,  ai  an  active  yerb,  ia  used  with  the  prepoaitiun  in  (bUowed  by  ih« 
•CGuastiTe.  Ei.  3n  bit  tufltt  fitiftn,  to  put  into  the  pocket-  We  «h^ 
berealler  aea  varioUK  other  eiample*  of  Iheaa  verba. 
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summer  when  I  was  in  the  country. — Of  what  did  he  die  ? — He 
died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ? — She  is 
not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unb  biefcn  sozcrcjcn  luicbfr). — 
Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has 
cold  fits. — What  has  become  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  your 
mother's  1 — She  died  this  morning  of  apoplexy. — Did  the  wine 
sell  well  last  year  1 — It  did  not  sell  very  well ;  hut  it  will  sell 
better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  will  not 
be  dear. —  Why  do  you  open  the  door ? — Do  you  not  see  how  it 
smokes  herel — I  do  not  see  it;  but  you  must  open  the  window  in> 
slcad  of  opening  the  door. — The  window  does  not  open  easily, 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — When  will  you  shut  it  1 
— 1  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke. — ^Why  do  you 
not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  ? — If  I  put  them 
upon  that  little  table  they  will  break. — Did  you  often  go  a  fishing 
when  you  were  in  that  country  ? — We  often  went  a  fishing  and  a 
hunting. — If  you  will  ffo  with  us  into  the  country,  you  will  see  the 
castle  of  my  father. — -You  are  very  polite,  Sir ;  but  I  have  seen 
that  castle  already.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.FOURTH  LESSON.— bier  ttltb  atWit^U 

£ection. 

The  utility,  the  use,  bet  S7u^cn ; 

the  advantage,  bcr  SScrtbcit. 

This  thing  is  of  no  use.  jDiife  ®od)e  ifl  ocn  Uinmx  9?u|etu 

To  profit  by  a  thing.  Cftu^cn  nu«  cincr  ^od)e  }ief)cn*. 

To  turn  a  thing  to  profit.  B'x&i  cine  Sod)e  gu  9{u$c  mac^en. 

To  be  useful  to  any  one.  S^niantcm  ttu^cn  (or  n(i|cn). 

Of  what  use  is  that  1  fGL^c^u  nfi^t  bag  ? 

That  is  of  no  use.  >Do^  nii^t  md)t& 

Useful.  m^iidti. 

Useless.  Ilnnil^,  nu|(of. 

Is  it  useful  to  write  a  grreat  deal  t  3)1  C6  nQ|ltc{),  met  gu  m^rci6en  ? 

It  is  useful.  (&i  tfl  nU^ttdb* 

Is  it  well  (right)  to  do  it  ?  3ft  cfi  tnttig,  c«  ju  tftun  ? 

It  is  not  well  (wrong).  Qti  ift  untnUig  (unrcc^t). 

What  is  that  1  OBag  tft  bas? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is«  3cl)  rocip  ntc^t,  mai  eg  ift. 

Tobecalled.  ^eipcn*.  Part,  past,  ge^cipciu 

Imperf.  blep. 

What  is  your  name  1  f  iffiie  hvi^en  ©ic  ? 

My  name  is  Charles.  f  3d)  bctpe  (nictn  92ame  t|l)  Jtatl 
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What  do  you  call  this  in  Ger-  SStc  fjctpt  bag  ouf  bcutf(^)  7 

mani 
How  do  you  express  (say)  this  JSie  fagcn  ®ic  bog  ouf  fconj6|ifd)  ? 

in  French  1 
What  is  that  called  1  SBie  nennt  won  bog  ? 

To  name.  SRcnncn*.     Part,    past,    genonnt 

Imperf.  nonnte. 

DECLENSION    OF   THE   NAMES   OF   PERSONS.* 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  without 
or  with  the  article.  Without  the  article  they  take  i 
in  the  genitive,  and  en  in  the  dative  and  accusative, 
with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to  their  termination. 
Ex. 

NoM.  ffiil^dm  or  bcr  SBifMrn,  •  William. 
Gen.  3BiH)cIm^  —  be^  Se3i«)dm,  of  William. 
Dat.  9BiIJ)cInien  —  bem  ffiil^ebn,  to  William. 
Ace.  ffiil^elmcn  —  ben  ffliHjelm,        William. 

NoM.  glifabetf)      or  bie  ©tjaBetf^,      Elizabeth. 

Gen.  glifabctl)^   —  ber  ©ifabetl),  of  Elizabeth. 

Dat.  @Iifabett)en  —  ber  @Kfa6et^,  to  Elizabeth. 

Ace.  Slifabetljen  —  bie  SKfabet^,      Elizabeth. 

Ohs.  A.  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fc^,  d,  ft, 
%  C/  h  ^^ke  en^  in  the  genitive.  Ex.  ^ranj,  Francis ; 
gen.  ^ranjend*  Names  of  females  in  a  or  e  (the  com- 
mon endings  for  almost  all  such  names)  change  in  the 
genitive  a  or  e  into  en^.  Ex.  5BiIl)eImina,  Wilhelmine ; 
gen.  SEBilljelminend,  of  Wilhelmine.  Seonore^  Eleanor ; 
leonorend,  of  Eleanor. 

Ohs*  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  geni- 
tive is  not  a  part  of  the  name,  it  is  commonly  separ- 
ated by  an  apostrophe  as  in  English.  Ex.  @d)iner'^ 
®ebi(f)te^  Schiller's  poems;  ®oet^e'^  SBerfe,  Goethe's 
works. 

Sooner — than.  Qf)tx  — flW» 

Rather — than.  9tcbct — ol^ 

He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I.      @r  tfl  c^et  ongrfommcn  o(«  it^ 

■  For  the  proper  iiainet  of  coontriee  and  towns.  Me  I^mor  XUX. 
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(eieOer  lotfcfe  \d^  metn  &^  in  htn 
J(u9/  e!)f  id)  eg  t?crfd)it>enl»c. 
(Sbc  ici)  nictn  (3<it  Mrftbiuenbe^  nKO 
fj  id)  c*  licbcr  in  ben  S^u^ 
1  will  rather  pay  him  than  go  3d)  tviU  i^n  ikUx  bi^l)Un,  a[i  ^in* 

thither.  gcbcn. 

I  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than  3ch  n>iU  ben  SRcd  Uebet  oerbrcmten, 
wear  it.  aU  ii)n  tragcn. 

Sure.  Qbiwii, 

To  be  sure  of  a  thing.  @tnet  ^dic  QCto'ii  \t\n*. 

I  am  sure  of  that.  3d)  Otn  bcffcn  gen^ii. 

I  am  sure  that  he  has  arrived.      3c^  wci^  (or  btn)  gcioip^  ba$  ct  axis 

gcfcmnun  tft. 

To  repair  to,  to  go  to.  ©tcb  votl)xn  begebcn*. 

I  went  to  my  room. '  3cft  begab  nndf  auf  mein  Simmer. 

He  repaired  to  that  town.  (5r  (xgob  jtc^  in  biefc  @tatt. 

To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's  @id)  jur  2l'cm(e^  ^u  feinem  9legtmcn$ 

regiment.  te  begeben*. 

I  repaired  to  that  place.  3c^  ^abe  mx&t  an  biefen  Drt  begeben. 

He  repaired  thither.  CSr  bat  fid)  bat}in  begeben. 

Go  where  you  please.  ®el)en  @ie^  wcf)in  &\i  toe\lttu 

George  the  Third.  (S^eorg  ber  iDrittc* 

Louis  t^ie  Fourteenth.        l^ubwt^  ber  iBtergebnte. 
Henry  the  Fourth.  ^einrtd)  bev  SSierte* 

£urope,  European.  Guropa ;  cuvop^if^. 

Fluently.  @(e(&uftg. 

Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several  Jtort  ber  $Qnfte  fprod)  get^uffg  ine(< 
European  languages  fluently,      rcre  eurcpAifd()(  ^^pva^en. 
Such  a  thing.  ®o  ctmai. 

Have  you   ever   seen  such   a  ^obm  &t  ic  fo  ctxoa^  gefe^^n  ? 

thing? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  ^aben  &t  {e  fo  (tn>a^  ge^^ct? 

thing! 
I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  34)  ^abe  nt(  fo  ttioai  gefe^en  ne<!^ 
such  a  thing.  ^tlfixt. 

EXERCISES.     195. 

When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  1 — ^I  saw  it  when  I  was 
travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have  ever 
seen ;  it  is  seen  far  off. — How  is  that  said  1 — ^That  is  not  said. 
That  cannot  be  comprehended. — Cannot  every  thing  be  expressed 
in  your  language  1 — Everv  thing  can  be  expressed,  but  not  as  in 
yours. — Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow  1— It  will  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early,  I  shall  rise  early,  but  if  I  go  to 
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bed  late,  I  shall  rise  lute. — Will  you  love  my  children  ?**If  they 
are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  1— 
If  you  set  ready  (jubcrcitcn  loffcn)  the  food  I  like,  I  shall  dine  with 
you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you  received  this 
morning? — I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — When  will  yon  read  iti — 
1  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — Of  what  use  is  that  1 — It  is 
of  no  use. — Why  have  you  picked  it  up  1 — I  have  picked  it  up,  in 
order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  1 — ^I  cannot 
tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  shall  ask  my  brother  who  will 
tell  you. — Where  have  you  found  it  1 — I  have  found  it  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  near  the  wood. — Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  1 — I  did 
not  want  to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the 
river, — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  1— Never. — Is  it  useful  to 
speak  much  1 — If  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  lang^uage  it  is  use- 
ful to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  1 — 
U  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a 
'oreign  language,  one  must  do  both  (beiNQ.— Is  it  useful  to  write 
tfll  that  one  says  1 — That  is  useless, 

196. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  1 — I  took  it  out  of  the  room 
of  your  friend  (fern.). — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other  people  ? 
— It  is  not  rigiit,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  your 
friend  will  not  be  displeased  ;  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  as 
\  have  read  it. — What  is  your  name  1 — My  name  is  William. — 
What  is  your  sister's  rfame  1 — Her  name  is  Eleanor. — Why  does 
Charles  complain  of  his  sister  ? — Because  she  has  taken  his  pens. 
— Of  whom  do  those  children  complain  ? — Francis  complains  of 
Eleanor  and  Eleanor  of  Francis. — Who  is  right  1 — ^They  are  both 
wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books  and  Francis 
Eleanor's. — To  whom  have  you  lent  Schiller's  works  1 — I  have  lent 
the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to  Elizabeth. — How  is 
that  said  in  French  1 — ^That  is  not  said  in  French. — How  is  that 
said  in  German ! — ^It  is  said  thus. — Has  the  tailor  already  brought 
you  your  new  coati — He  has  brought  it  to  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me 
well. — Will  he  make  you  another! — He  must  make  me  another; 
for  rather  than  wear  it,  I  will  give  it  away. — Will  you  use  that 
horse ! — I  shall  not  use  it. — Why  will  you  not  use  it  ? — Because  it 
does  not  suit  me. — Will  you  pay  for  it  ? — I  will  rather  pay  lor  it 
than  use  it. — ^To  whom  do  those  fine  books  belong  ? — They  belong 
to  William. — Who  has  given  them  to  him  1 — His  good  father.— 
Will  he  read  them  ? — He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them.— • 
Are  you  sure  that  he  will  not  read  them  ?-*I  am  sure  of  it,  for  h* 
has  told  me  so.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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EIGHTY.FIFTH  LESSON.— Jiftttf  tttlb  aclmisate 

iDection. 


Sweet. 

mild, 

agreeable, 
Sweet  wine, 
A  mild  zephyr, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep, 


fonft ; 
anacne^m. 
fK^r  SBetn ; 

elne  fanfrc  8uft ; 
etn  fanftcr  6cb(af. 


Nothing  makes  life  more  agree-  8ltd)t^  niQd)t  ta<;  8ebcii  ongenel(^met^ 
able  than  the  society  of  and  oUttcQ^ffeUfc^apunb  ter  Itmgan^ 
intercourse  with  our  friends.        mtt  unfern  S^eunDen. 


Sour,  acid. 


Gaucr. 


To  cry^  to  scream^  to  shriek.    €$  (ft  t  c  i  e  n  *•      Part,  past,  g  <  s 

fcftvteen.    Imperf.  f (ft tie. 

To  help.  ^  e  ( f  e  n  *  (governs  the  dative). 

Part,  past,  g  e  ft  0  ( f  e  n.  ImpetL 
ftalf. 


Thou  helpest,  he  helps. 
I  help  him  to  do  it. 
I  help  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 


2)tt  ftttftl/  cr  ftttft 
C  3(ft  bclfe  iftm  bortn. 
1 3(ft  bin  iftm  bavin  bebfiUfiid). 

3(ft  ftctfc  3bnen  fd)rctbcn.  (See 
son  XL.) 

3d)  toill  3bncn  orftcitcn  ftdfen. 

Urn  piilfc  rd)reim*. 


To  inquire  after  some  one.    @i(ft    no(ft    3<nionbcm   ctfimtigctt 

(nod)  3emanbem  frozen). 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  SEBollen  6ic  bie  ®fttc  ftoben/  mtt  bicfe 

pass  that  plate  to  me  1  6d)fif[c(  ^u  rct(ftcn  ? 

"Will  you  pass  that  plate  to  me  SZBcUcn  ®tc  nuc  gefdUtgfl  bicfe  &dfif» 


if  you  please  1 
To  reach. 

If  you  please. 

Complaisant,  pleasing. 
As  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  you  like. 

To  knock  at  the  door. 
To  happen. 
Something  has  happened. 


[(( rctcften  ? 
9{ctd)en. 


C  ©cffiUigft. 


\ 


as^cnn  c^  Sbn^n  gcf&tTtg  ift 
(Sefaaig. 

SBi(  e^  Sftncn  gefaaig  ift 


2(n  bte  3^bfiv  ficpfen. 

i^id)  creiqncn,  ftd)  ^tttrogen*  (take 
ftaben  tor  tlieir  auxiliary). 
CorfflUcn*,     gcfcftcbcn*^     ftegfgnm 
(take  ffin). 
&  ftot  fi^  ettoo^  jugetrogen  (nretg* 
net). 
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What  has  happened  ?  $ffio<  tft  WtQtfQUcn  (affbtUn)  J 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened.  (S^  tfl  ein  groM  Unpiifitf  gcfc^c^ai* 
Nothing  has  happened.  G^  ifl  nid}t$  DorgefoUcn. 

A  mistortune  has  happened  to  G$  i^  if)nt  cin  Ungtfid  begfgnct 

him. 
I  had  an  accident.  34  h^tti  einen  SufoQ. 

Topour.  iB'\c9ct^,  fcftftttcn,  ciiif4eii« 

(en. 
To  pour  away.  fiBeggtefen*. 

To  shed.  93ctgt(frn*. 

To  shed  tears.  SJ^rdncn  orrgic^n*  (Part  past,  Mtf 

ge1Ti*n.    I'mperf.  ocrgof}* 
A  tear.  Gtne  Zhx&nt. 

With  tears  in  his,  her,  our,  or  SNit  t()r&nenben  2(ugcik 

my  eyes. 
I  pour  wine  into  a  glass.  3<i6  gtc(*c  89^rin  in  ein  (8(a<. 

I  put  corn  into  a  sack.  3ch  jmfittc  9<tr(tbc  in  rinen  CM. 

I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that  3d)  Menfc  tiefcm  SKonnc  ju  trinfm 

man.  dn. 

I  pour  away  the  wine,  for  it  is  34>,gtctf  benSEBcittmrg^bcnncrtattgl 

good  for  nothing.  ntd)t<. 


to.  < 
ft 


ai  anbrttcffen*  (onbo 
A#  ifo,  asfor^  with  respect  to.  ^     t  v  0  f  f  (  n,  a  n  6  e  tt  a f). 

S&ai  anbetangciu 

As  to  me,  I  do  not  know  what  f  fSM  mxdi  anbctrtfft  (onBdangt), 
to  say.  fo  »df  id)  nW,  toai  i^  fagen  jeK. 

To  meet  with,  t^ntreffen*  (goTems  the aoc.)« 

Part,  past,  gcttefffiu    Im 
perf.  ttaf* 

Where  have  you  met  with  himi  f  SEBo  ffaUn  &t  ifjm  angctrtlfen  T 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  f  3db  lodR  nW,  toai  l(ft  tl^un  fcVL 

I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to.      f  3d)  wtif  nic^t,  loo^in  i^  gc^ 

foa. 

He  does  not  know  what  to  an-  f  C^  W(t$  nt(!^t,  toai  it  antiMrtdi 

swer.  \c\l* 

We  do  not  know  what  to  buy.     f  8Btr  wcffm  m^t,  ipo«  nnt  (aufim 

foUeiu 

To  unbosom  one's  self  to  some  6td)  S^ntantcm  ocrtrauen. 

one. 
To  trust  some  one.  Semanbem  troucn  or  tjcrtraucv. 

To  distrust  one.  ^  ^^^,^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^ 

Do  you  trust  that  roar.  ?  2roucn  (or  oertratttn)  CU  Ue|taR 

^anne? 

12 
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I  do  trust  him. 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  trust  every  bod  j. 

To  laugh  at  something. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that? 

I  do  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  you  laugh  ? 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one. 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 

Full. 

A  full  glass. 

A  full  glass  of  wine. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 

The  means, 
To  afford  (to  have  the  means). 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  1 

I  can  afford  it. 

I  cannot  afford  it. 

The  lady, 

To  taste,  to  like,  to  relish. 

How  do  you  like  this  wine  7 
I  like  it  well. 
I  don't  like  it. 


SHi  ttoue  (or  tyertrane)  tj^Ob 

i&r  trout  (or  wrtraut)  mir. 

SBir    mfijf<n    ntd)t    cincm    S^lat 

traui'n. 
Uct'cr  ittoa^  facbm. 
Cwbcn  ^u  ^flrab^!r  ? 
Sd)  ladK  tarfllHT. 
SQ&crflbcr  tocben  Sic  ? 
Scmantcn  ou6(ad)cn  (or  9frtad»cn)r 
3d)  tad><  (Bt<  ou6  (ocrlad)<  ©tc). 

S3c((. 

Qxn  wlUf'  (9(d9. 

gin  mat'  cell  SDcin  (cin  oeQc^  QSla$ 
©ciu). 

to*  SDlxttcU 

3)ic  «Wittc(  habfn*. 

.)>Q(>en  Ste  Mc  <D2ittc(,  (in  ^ferb  $a 

taufcn  ? 
3d)  babe  tie  SKittcI  ^^  (ic^  ()d6c 

fK). 
3ch  hobc  fie  nid^t. 

tie  iDome. 

6  d)  m  e  cf  e  n. 

8Pt<  fd)tnc(f r  ohnm  ticfcc  SBein  7 
6r  fchniccft  nur  cint. 
Gr  fd)mectt  mir  md)t. 


EXVBCISES.     197. 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will  ra- 
ther tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — What  does  this  man  ask 
me  fori — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  him. — If  he 
will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  I  will  pay  him  what  I 
owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair  thither. — 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European  languages^ 
said  that  we  should  (tnon  n)ii|yv')  speak  Spanish  with  the  gods, 
Italian  with  our  (fctncr)  mistress  (^iv'  Ci^i'ttcbte  Obs,  Lesson  LUl.), 
French  with  our  (iVincm)  friend  (masc),  German  with  soldiers, 
£n(rlish  with  geese  (t'w  ®onf),  Hungarian  (nnanrifd))  with  horses, 
and  Bohemian  (Whniifcb)  with  the  devil  (t»vT  jteufol). — Why  does 
the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  1  What  has  happened  to 
her? — She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her  friend,  who 
was  so  very  good  to  her  (ti'r  ibr  fc  riot  (53utcp  iV'tl^an  bat),  died  a  few 
days  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  diet — He  was  struck  with  apo- 
plexy.— Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters  1 — I  have 
iielped  him.-^Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  go  to  town  1 — I 
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will  help  you  to  work,  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  a  liYelihood.— - 
Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  1—1  have 
inquired  after  him ;  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
him. — Where  did  he  live  when  you  were  here  three  years  ago  t — 
He  lived  then  in  Charles  Street,  No.  55. — How  do  you  like  this 
wine  1 — I  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  little  sour. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  ? — She  likes  them  very 
«rell ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — ^Will  you  have 
*he  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — With  much  pleasure. — 
Shall  (€cn)  I  pass  these  fishes  to  you? — I  will  thank  you  to  pass 
ihem  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  yoar  sister  1 — ^You  will 
oblige  (oerbtnten*)  me  by  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mo- 
ther like  our  food  1 — She  likes  it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she 
has  eaten  enough. — What  dost  thou  ask  me  for  1 — Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  little  bit  of  (ociO  ^^^  mutton  ? — Will  you 
pass  me  the  bottle.  If  you  please  1 — Have  you  not  drunk  enough  t 
— Not  yet;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give  (einfi^^nEcn)  you 
some  wine  ? — No,  I  like  cider  better. — Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  to  eat — Who  knocks  at  the  door  f — ^It  is  a  foreigner. 
—Why  does  he  cry  ? — He  cries  because  a  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  him. — ^What  has  happened  to  you  ? — Nothing  has 
happened  to  me. — Where  will  you  go  to  this  evening ! — I  don^t 
know  where  to  go  to. — Where  will  your  brothers  go  to  ? — I  do  not 
know  where  they  will  go  to ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  go  to  the  theatre.— 
Why  do  you  go  to  town? — ^I  go  thither  in  order  to  purchase  some 
books. — Will  you  go  thither  with  me  ? — I  will  go  with  you  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  there. — Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit  t 
— You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit;  you  must  not  trust  him, 
for  he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already  deceived  any  body  ? — 
He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him. 
— ^Must  I  trust  those  ladies  1 — You  may  trust  them ;  but  as  for  me, 
I  shall  not  trust  them;  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  the  wo- 
men, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say,  we  must  not  trust  eveiy 
body. — Do  thoso  merchants  trust  you  ?— They  do  trust  me,  and  I 
trust  them. 

199. 

Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at? — They  laug^h  at  those  lar 
dies  who  wear  red  gowns  (to^  .A(ct^)  with  yellow  nbbons. — Why 
do  those  people  laugh  at  us  1 — ^They  laugh  at  us  because  we  speak 
badly. — Ought  we  to  (QKup  mon)  laugh  at  persons  who  speak  bad- 
ly 1 — We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (^^^btcr),  we  ought  to 
correct  them  for  them. — What  are  you  laughing  at  1 — I  am  laughing 
at  your  hat ;  how  long  (frit  wann)  have  you  been  wearing  it  so 
larse  ? — Since  (@(itt(m)  1  returned  from  England. — Can  you  afford 
to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  ? — I  can  afford  it. — Can  your  brother 
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afford  to  bay  that  larj^e  house  ? — He  can  afford  it. — ^Will  he  bay  it  I 
—He  will  bay  it,  if  it  pleases  him. — Have  you  received  my  let- 
ter?— I  have  received  it  with  much  pleasure.  1  have  shown  it  to 
my  German  master,  who  was  surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  njt  a 
single  mistake  in  it. — Have  you  already  received  Jean  Paul's  and 
Wieland's  works  1 — I  have  received  those  of  (9Cn)  Wieland  ;  as 
to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  I  hope  (fc  hcffc  id))  to  receive  them  next 
week.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


EIGHTY-SIXTH  LESSON— Seci)9  ttnd  acimigste 

Cection* 

Who  is  there  ?  SBcr  if!  ba  ? 

It  is  I.  3d)  bin  cf. 

Is  it  you  1  @tnb  &'it  t^  ? 

It  is  not  I.  3d)  bin  c^  nidf)t. 

It  is  YOU.  6t(  finb  c^ 

It  is  he,  it  is  she.  Qt  tfl  e$,  fte  tfl  ti. 

Are  they  your  brothers  ?  @inb  es  Shrc  SPrftber  ? 

They  are  not  my  brothers.  (H  finb  nutne  SBrftbtt  nt((t* 

iCr*  Appositional  phrases*  are  in  Grerman  always 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  principal  noun.     Ex. 

NOMINATIVE. 

Lyeurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator.  Cphirg,  brr  ©cfc^^cbcr  6porto*f. 
Religion,  this  daughter  of  hea-  Die  ^c(t()icn,  tu\t  !Scd)t<r  bc^^im^ 

Yen,  is  the  faithful  companion      nir(^,  ifl  bie  trcue  ®cfflt)rtinn  bcr 

of  men.  a>{<n[cbi'n. 

GENITIVE. 

The  duty  of  a  father,  the  natural  S)U  SBatcHl,  bc^  noHirddbcn  $Bor« 
tutor  of  his  children,  is  to  pro-  nmnbe^  fcincr  Jtinbcr^  ^fltc^t  ifl 
vide  for  them.  e^,  f&r  fiic  ju  [orgen. 

DATIVE. 

That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend  )S)'xc\i  (Sbtc  gebCihrt  nictneni  ^rennbc, 
who  is  a  brave  man.  ctnem  brarcn  ^anne. 

I  gave  the  father,  this  honest  old  3d)  i)a6c  bcm  iBotcr,  btcfcm  rccftt* 
man,  the  model  of  his  family,  fd)Qffcncn  &xii\i,  bcm  ^uflcc  fct« 
that  advice.  net    ^amiltc,    ben    d^otb    gcgc^ 

ben. 

•  We  call  a  phraae  apponikmal  when  it  serves  to  ezplatn  and  det«nnine  ths 
''cipal  ncum. 
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That  happened  under  Constan-  ^\ci  (j(fd>a^  utttcv  (EmffanHii  bfin 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  Chris-  ©rc^cn^  tern  crflirn  ct)rijiltct)i*n^oU 
tian  emperor.  f^r. 

ACX3U8ATIVE. 

It  concerns  my  friend,  the  coun-  (S^    bctrlfft    meincn    ^reunt/    b«n 

seller  N.  9{ath  9i. 

I  have  known  the  king,  that  ^cb  hflbc  tin  Mn\^  btcfcn  9Bcb(tf)d» 
benefactor  of  his  people.  tcr  fcincf  il$clfef,  gcfannt. 

The  duty,  t)ic  ^Jflicht ; 

the  companion,  ^cr  fS^efcIhrte ; 

the  tutor  (the  guardian),    tcr  »;Gcriuunt  (plur.  S3cnn(lnter)  ; 

the  model,  t>a^  ^Dluftcr  ; 

the  family,  l>i«  ;^anittie ; 

the  people,  ta^^Jt^cK; 

honest,  red)tfd)affen ; 

faithful  (true),  tveu. 

To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  I  give  jDir,  mcinent  (tcbften  Jveunbe,  gebe 
this  ring.  icf)  Mefen  dltng. 

DCT^  B.  In  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the 
same  gender,  nmnber»  and  case,  with  the  substantive. 

Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela-  S3cn  nitr,  fctncni  tt&(hf!cn  93enoanbs 

tion,  he  requests  nothing.  ten,  ocrlanc^t  cr  ntd)t^. 

Is  it  they  who  speak  ?  @inb  fic  Cf ,  bie  fprcd}cn  ? 

It  is  they.  @tc  ftnt  c^. 

It  is  1  who  speak.  J  |d)  bm  c^,  bcr  fpri*t. 

*.  *^  C  3d)  Urn  e^^  bet  id)  fprec^ 

DC?*  C  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by 
a  relative  pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  af- 
ter the  latter  ;  but  if  it  is  not  repeated,  the  verb  which 
follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 
person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or 
second  person. 

r  iDu  btfl  c^,  hit  bu  e^  gct^on  6ofl ; 
It  is  th6U  who  hast  done  it.       <     or, 

C  5)u  bij!  f^,  bcr  c«  getbfln  f^aU 
It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  hare  @ic  fmb  i^,  mcine  ^erren,  bte  ^a< 
said  that.  ^cfagt  f)Abcn. 

To  look  like  (to  appear).  ?ru^fclwn*  wic. 

I  low  does  he  look  ?  S&ie  ftct)t  n  ou^  ? 
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He  looks  gay  (tad,  contented).    (St  f!(6t  tuflig  (trourld/  jnfncbCK) 

This  beer  looks  like  water.  iDtcfc^  S^ier  {tcM  nu^  R>ie  SBaffcc. 

You  look  like  a  doctor.  &€  fcb^n  mt  em  2(rjt  ou^ 

Our  equals.  f  Unfcrc^  ©tctcbcn. 

He  has  not  his  equal  or  his  f  (Sr  bat  fctnc^  ®(ct<^n  ntc^t 
match. 


To  retembie  some  one* 


He  resembles  me. 

I  resemble  your  brother. 

I  resemble  him. 


3emonb(m  9(<td)en*.    Part. 

past,  gcgdc^cn.    Imperf.  cfxdu 
3emanDem  £f)nltd)  fe^m*  or 

fetn*. 

Gr  (icbt  mtr  &bn(id). 

3d)  aUid)c  Sftrem  JBrutcr. 

Sd)  Din  t{)m  &f)ntt(b. 


We  resemble  each  other. 


G  i  n  a  n  t  e  t  (an  indeclinable  pro- 
noon)  .b 

They  do  not  resemble  each  other.  &xt  fchcn  (inan^n;  ntd)t  fi^nfid). 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love  Dec  SBrubcr  unb  tic  Ccbwcflct  lies 

each  other.  bcnctnanter. 

Are  you  pleased  with  each  other?  @tnb  ®ic  mit  einanbcc  sufdebcn? 


We  are  (so). 

1  am  well. 

To  drink  to  some  one. 

To  drink  some  one's  health. 


fSBtr  finb  e& 

3d)  bin  gefunb. 

3cmantcm  jutrinfen*. 
rS^ntantc^  ®ffunbf)cit  trinfen*. 
s^Cuf    Semanbe^    ©efunbf^cit    trin» 
C     fen*. 

J  3d>  trtnfe  3b«  (icfunbhcit 
I  3(^  trinfe  mif  3bte  ®(funbf)cit. 

To  make  some  one's  acquaint*  SBctonntfdbaft  mit  S^^nbem  mod^eiu 

ance. 
To  become  acquainted  with  some-  S^ntantcn  fennen  (emen. 

body. 

fSd)    F)abc  fetne  S3(fanntf(^ft  Qt» 


I  drink  your  health. 


I  hare  made  his  acquaintance.  • 


mad)t. 
3d)  babe  S3cfanntfd)oft  nut  ifjm  get 
niad)t. 
I  have  become  acquainted  with'  Sd)  babe  tf)n  fennen  getemt 

him. 
Are  you  acquainted  with   him  @lnb  @te  mit  ibm  (tl)t)  bcfannt? 
(her)  1 


^  Sinanber  indicates  that  the  action  expresMd  by  the  verb  is  redpioea* 
between  sevend  penoiu  or  things,  and  is  employed  for  all  casee  and  geodsn* 
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Do  you  know  him  (her)  ?  jtennett  6te  ifin  (f!e)  1 

I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her).  Sci)  bin  nitt  if)m  (tf)r)  befonnt. 
I  know  him  (her).  3(h  fcnne  tbn  (ftc). 

He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  Qx  ifl  nictn  SBcfanntcr. 
Siie  is  my  acquaintance.  €tc  tft  mdne  SBcfonnte. 

He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  hat  an  (&t  ijl  fctn  S^^un^,  cr  i|l  nur  ctn 
acquaintance.  93c(anntec. 

Obs.  So  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding 
proposition,    (See  DCr*  B.  Lesson  LXXXI.) 

As  thou  hast  not  done  thy  exer-  SBe i(  ^u  teinc  2(ufi)Q6(n  ntd)t  gut  ges 
cises  well,  thou  must  do  them  mad)t  Mi,  fo  mii^  (u  tie  nod)  tins 
a^in.  mo(  ntodien. 

A.8  he  did  not  come,  I  sent  for  S)a  ct  ntd>t  fain,  (fc)  (id  idy  i^n  xu* 
him.  f<rn.    (Lesson  LXXXI.) 

Again,  once  more.         Slid)  rinnioL 
As.  S)a,  wciL 

£XBRCISES.    200. 

Where  have  yon  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  ? — I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. — Is 
it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book  1— It  is  not  I,  it  is  your 
little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine  ink-stand? 
— It  is  I  who  have  broken  it.— >Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of  rce  ? 
— It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you  nothi.>g 
but  good  ((ftutfft). — Why  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  money  and 
books  1 — Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  relation 
and  best  friend,  he  asks  for  nothing. — Why  did  you  not  come  to 
dinner  (^um  ^ittag({{cn)  1 — 1  have  been  hindered,  but  you  have  been 
able  to  dine  without  me.-^Do  you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if 
you  cannot  come  ! — How  long  did  you  wait  for  me  1 — We  waited 
for  you  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined 
without  you. — Have  you  drunk  my  health  1 — We  have  drunk  yours 
and  that  of  your  parents. — A  certain  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he 
found  in  it  (raran)  two  bad  qualities  (tie  tttaen|d)aft).  "  If  I  put 
water  to  it  (hincin),'*  said  he,  **  I  spoil  it,  and  if  I  do  not  put  any 
to  it,  it  spoils  me." — How  does  your  uncle  look1-*He  looks  very 
gay ;  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do  his  friends 
look  as  gay  as  he  ? — ^They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they 
are  discontented. — My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  very  contented, 
and  his  friends  who  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. — 
Do  you  like  your  sister?-*!  like  her  much,  and  as  she  is  very  com- 
plainant towards  me,  1  am  so  towards  her ;  but  how  do  you  like 
yours  ? — We  love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased  with  each 
other. 

201. 

Does  your  cousin  resemble  yon  ? — He  does  resemble  me.— -Do 
your  sisters  resemble  each  other  ? — They  do  not  resemble  each 
other ;  for  the  eldest  (tic  biu^t)  is  idle  and  naughty  (unarttg),  and 
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Iha  yonngMt  «^^idttQus  and  complaisant  towards  ^rerrbody^-r-Wko 
knocks  at  the  door  t — It  is  I,  will  you  open  itt — What  do  you 
want  1 — ^I  come  to  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me,  and 
the  books  which  I  lent  you. — If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
come  to-morrow,  I  will  return  both  to  you.— Do  you  perceive  yon- 
der house  I— I  do  perceive  it,  what  house  is  iti — It  is  an  inn  v^A^ 
SDtttb^^AUS) ;  if  you  like,  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine ;  for  I  am  venr  (f^6c)  thirsty. — You  are  always  thirsty  when 
you  see  an  inn.— If  we  enter  it,  I  shall  drink  your  health.— Rather 
than  go  into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink. — When  will  you  pay  what 
yon  owe  me  1 — When  I  have  money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for 
some  to-day,  for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had 
of  him  who  has  nothing. — When  do  yon  think  you  will  have  mo- 
ney 1 — I  think  I  shsll  have  some  next  year. — Will  you  do  what  I 
•hall  tell  you  V^l  will  do  it,  if  it  is  not  too  difficult. — Why  do  you 
laugh  at  me  t — ^I  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your  coat. — Does  it 
not  look  like  yours  t — It  does  not  look  like  it ;  for  mine  is  short 
and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black  and  yours  is  green.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV?) 


EI6HTT.SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0Ubtn  ttnl^  acl|t^s!e 

To  get  into  a  scrape.  dlA  4^Anb<(  {tijtcben*. 

fGid)  f)crau«  bdfm^ 
To  get  out  of  a  scrape.  <  €>t(b  ou^  ter  6d)(inge  Ziehen*. 

f€fid)  von  etnxis  (C9  macben. 
3d)  iHibe  nur  f^crau^  gehdfrn. 
3kb  bin  0ut  bawn  gcfemmcn. 
The  snare,  Me  6d)(uig<  *, 

always,  imnicr. 

That  man  always  gets  into  bad  Diefcr  ^ann  {tebt  f[(b  xmmtv  fd^Itnu 
scrapes ;  but  he  always  gets  me  4C>6ntci  )n ;  ober  rr  f^ilft  ficb  tm« 
out  of  them  again.  met  mtcDcr  ^qu& 

Between*  dwtfdxn   (governs  the  datiT* 

and  accusative). 

The  appearance,  toi  Xnfc^cn ; 

the  si^bt,  the  face,  bo^  ®ef[d)t ; 

the  mien,  the  look,  bie  'Dtteni* ; 

the  countenance,  the  physiog-  bt(  ®cftd)t66i(bung. 

nomy, 

To  have  the  aj>pHBarai^. . .  .  Do^  Unfchtn  habcn*. 

To  appear.             ~  ^ctncn*.    Imperf.  fd^icn* 
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To  look,  Xtt^fc&en*. 

To  look  well.  Qut  auffeben*. 

To  look  good.  ®ut  ^u  fctn  fc^etncn** 

You  (appear)  look  very  well.       &it  fcftcn  fehr  gut  au& 

She  looks  angry.  @te  ficbt  Mrt)neH(id)  au$. 

She  appears  to  be  angry.  &ie   fd)eint   befe    (oerbriep(td))    jtt 

fetn. 
They  appear  to  be  contented.       @te  fdscinen  jufrteben  |U  ftiiu 
They  look  contented  (pleased).    @te  fd)en  oergnttgt  au^ 

To  look  pleased  with  some  one.  Sctnonbem  ein  fccunbltd^e^  (Sefid^t 

mQd)<rn. 
To  receive  one  kindly.  G'incn  frcunMtd)  empfangen*. 

Friendly^  kindly.  JreunMid). 

To  look  cross  at  some  one.  Senianbem  ein  b6fe^  ®<tt(f)t  madden. 

When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  in-  flOBcnn  id)  ^ii\cti  ^ann  bi*fu(^(^  inad^t 
stead  ofreceivin^  me  with  plea-  er  nitr  (in  boft;^  @^i*fid)t/  anjtatt 
sure,  he  looks  displeased.  mid)  freunMid)  auguncbmen. 

A  good-looking  man.  (Sin  ^ann  ocn  gutcm  Knfcb^n. 

A  bad-looking  man.  (Sin  ^ann  ocn  fd)(ec^tcm  2(nftff)en. 

Bad-looking  people  or  folks.        6eut(  twn  fcbU'd)tcm  Xnfeben, 

To  imagine.  @id)  einbilbtn  (governs    the  da- 

tive). 

That  man  whom  you  see,  seems  >D(c  ^onn,  ben  ®ie  fefjen,  fd)etnt 
desirous  of  approaching  us.  ft(^  un^  (dative)  ncif)ern  gu  loeilcm 

To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one.  3^ntonben  befud)en. 

To  pay  some  one  a  visit.  Scmanbem  cincn  SBefud)  OMcften, 

To  frequent  a  place.  Gtnen  ^rt  bi'fud)irn. 

To  frequent  societies.  ®efeUfd)often  befucben. 

To  associate  with  some  one.  SRtt  3^inantem  untgef)en*. 

It  is  all  over !  (&i  if)  baruin  gcrd)C^en  ! 

It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day  ©cfcbebene  Dtnge  ftnb  ntc^t  ga  intttn 
about  what  was  done  yesterday      (@prid)ioort). 
(a  proverb). 
The  spite,  the  displeasure,    bee  »Berbru$ ; 
the  gnef,  the  sorrow,  ber  ituuuuer. 

To  vex,  to  spite  some  one.  Scmanbem  )Decbru9  mac^en. 

To  hurt  some  one^s  feelings.        3euionben  fr&nfen. 
You  have  vexed  (spited)  that  @tc  babcn  biefem  SRonne  93erbru$ 

man.  gcmod)t. 

You  have  hurt  that  man^s  feel-  @te  l)aben  bicfcn  932ann  gefrdnft 
ings. 

The  place,  ber  £)rt,  bic  ©tette. 

I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in.  3d)    loetp    einc   gute   GtcQc    pm 

6d)n)immcn. 
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To  swim. 


To  experience. 

To  endure  {experience). 

To  feel  {experience). 


6(!bn)tmmeit*.  Part,  past,  gejil^weiii^ 
men.    Imperf.  fd}n)amnu 

(SrfQl)rcn*.    Imperf.  erfu^r. 

6  r  t  u  ( b  e  n. 

Gmpfinbcn*.    Imperfect,   em^ 

pfanb. 


I  have  experienced  a  grreat  deal.  3d)  bobc  met  erbulbct  (empfunben, 

erfobrcn). 
I  have  experienced  a  g[reat  many  34  (K^bc  met  Ungf&f  gc^bt 
misfortunes. 

Tosuffer.  e«iben»  (getitten,  litt). 

To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or  f  Hm  ilepfe  obcr  am  ^upe  (dben*. 

foot. 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye.  f  34  ^^<  Atn  Xuge  d<(ttten« 

Tonegleet.  $8  ccna^I&ffi^en. 

To mitfj  (fo neglect).  SBerf&umcn. 

Yon  have  neglected  your  prom-  6tc  ^b<n  t^r  $8er^rc4<n  oecnod^ 

ise.  (Afngt. 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to  &t  babcn  t)Ctf<Sumt/  jur  Gtunbe  (jur 


your  lesson. 

To  yield. 

To  yield  to  some  one. 

To  yield  to  something. 

To  yield  to  necessity. 

We  must  yield  to  necessity. 


Sc(ttcn)  ju  EcmnKiu 
Sffictdxn**  takes  fctn.    Part,  past, 

gcn)i(ibcn.    Imperf.  toxd^. 
3cmanbem  nod)gcb^n*. 
r@id)  in  ctxoa^  (accus.)  \ii\d€vu 
<  @td)  ju  ctma^  bcqufmen. 
C  Q^  bet  (tnx)«  bciocnbcn  (aflen*. 
^td)  in  bic  9?otbn>cnbtgfeit  fd^tcfeii. 
sD^an  mup  f^d)  in  bit  92otf)n»fnbt9(cit 
fd)tcfen. 

^pringen*.    Part  past,  gefpnindou 

Imperf.  fprong. 
^fipfen. 
To  blow  up,  to  burst,    ©prengcn. 
To  omit.  2(ugtofrcn*.    Imperf.  ttej. 

To  spring  up  from  below.  9Scn  untcn  bcrauf  fpringen*. 

To  spring  forward.  93cm)6rt6  fpringen. 

To  sprina  backward.  Surftcf  fprmgcn. 

The  child  hopped  joy  full  arcund  >Da^  ^tnb  ^ftpftc  fcntbtg  um  mid^ 
me.  ()erunu'> 

•  SBeif^en,  to  steep,  and  enoetc^en,  to  soften,  ty  moUify,  are  active  and  regn- 
Imr  verbs,  and  consequently  take  baben*  for  their  auxiliary. 

i>  .^upftn^  to  jump,  to  hop,  to  frisk,  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of  animals 
diAt  spring,  and  o{  childran. 


To  spring. 
To  jump  (hop). 
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Tfie  besiegnera  let  the  bastion  IDU  SBdagerer  Ucpcn  bU  $Baftd  ^cif 

blow  up.  gen. 

The  copier  has  omitted  a  few  Dci:  2(0r<^rctbcr  f)at  etntge  Biilen  anis 

lines.  gclaffcn. 

'2(uf    3i'ni<tnbcn    obcr     cttoo^   (c^ 

To  rush   upon  some   one  or   I      JgSf"*'  ^'^   ^^''^'^'  ^'*    «"'' 
some    iDg.  j  ^j^^^^  Scmanben  titct  ctxoai  ^ecfol* 

[     Icn*. 
The  cat  springrs  upon  the  rat.       Die  ^o^c  fprinftt  auf  Die  Slotte  (c<. 
To  leap  on  horseback.  ©id)  ouf  t)a6  ^fcrb  fci)rpingcn*  (gr* 

fd)n)ungen^  fd)iDong). 
To  run.  9l<nncn»  (gcrannt,  ronnte). 

To  swing.  6d>ioingen*  (gcfcbiuungen/  ftf^toang). 

To  still  greater  ill  luck.  3u  ncA  gro^crem  Itngt&cf. 

To  still  greater  good  luck.  3u  nec^  grSnerem  ©Ificf. 

To  my  still  greater  ill  luck  I  3u  ncd)  gr^^creni  Unglfid  l)aU  id) 

have  lost  my  purse.  meine  Sjjrfe  ocrtcren. 

EXERCISES.     202. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  1 — ^If  I  laugh  at  your  coat, 
I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  ?— 
He  resembles  no  one. — Why  do  you  not  drink  1 — I  do  not  know 
what  to  drink  ;  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looksjike  vinegar. 
—If  you  wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  into  the  cellar 
(Lesson  LXXIII.)  to  fetch  you  some. — You  are  too  polite,  sir,  I 
shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  long  1^1 
have  known  him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet 
at  (ouf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved 
each  other  like  brothers. — ^I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each 
other. — When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises,  he  did  them  for  me, 
and  when  he  had  not  done  his,!  did  them  for  him. — Why  does 
your  father  send  for  the  physician  ? — He  is  ill,  and  as  the  physi* 
cian  does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 

203. 

Is  that  man  angrv  with  (ouf  with  the  accus.)  yon  ? — I  think  he 
is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — You  must  not  believe  that 
he  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He  is  the 
best  man  in  (rcn)  the  world  ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to 
appreciate  (fd)a$cn)  him. — There  is  (@€  ifl)  a  great  difference  (tet 
Untcrfd)ii't))  between  (dative)  you  and  him ;  you  look  pleased  with 
all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  at  them. — 
Why  do  you  associate  (fjcfjcn  Sic — um)  with  those  people  t — I  as- 
sociate with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me.^-If  you  continue 
to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they  hav^ 
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■lanj  enemiet.— How  does  yoar  consiii  conduct  himteltl— ne 
does  not  eondoct  himself  very  weD ;  for  he  is  always  getting  into 
some  bad  scrape  (or  other).— Do  you  not  sometimes  gel  into  bad 
■crapes  1 — It  is  true  that  I  sometimes  eet  into  them,  but  I  alwajrs 

Set  out  of  them  again.— -Do  you  see  those  men  (^cutc)  who  seem 
esirous  of  approaching  us  ? — I  do  see  them,  but  I  do  not  fear 
them  ;  for  they  hurt  nobody. — We  must  go  away,  for  I  do  not  like 
to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. — I  beg  of  you  not  to  be 
afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my  uncle  among  them. — Do  you 
know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  ? — i  do  know  one. — Where  is  it! — 
On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  near  the  high-road  (Me 
SAnl'|lrofie).^When  shall  we  go  to  swim  ? — ^This  evening  if  yoa 
like.— -Will  you  wait  for  me  before  the  city-gate  1 — I  shall  wait  for 
you  there ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  forgret  it. — Yon  know  that  I 
never  forget  my  promises.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— !3lcl)t  xittb  crl|t?is«te 

Section. 

By  all  means  (obstinately).  g){it  aUcv  ^caht  unb  ®ava(t 

To  follow.  S^I^en,  nacbgcben*  (goveirn  the  da- 

tive). 
To  pursue.  $8crfclgen  (governs  the  accus.). 

I  have  followed  him.  3d)  bin  if}m  nod)gcgon3en. 

To  lose  one's  wits.  )Den  SScrflanb  DetUcrcn*.    Imperf. 

wrtcr. 
The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect,  ter  ^crflonb. 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for  i£)tcfcr  »J}{ann  f)at  ^en  93crflanb  ncrs 

he  does  not  know  what  he  is      Icrcn,  bcnn  cr  n?<rt|t  ntd)t,  n>a$  er 

doing.  tbut. 

That  man  wishes  by  all  means  IDtcfcr  ^ann  n>tfl  nur  imt  aQer  f3tt 

to  lend  me  his  money.  malt  fcin  @ctt  U\\)in, 

Obs.  A,  The  neutei^of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
btcfc^  (ba^)  may  in  the  singular  relate  to  substan* 
tives  of  any  gender  or  number,  and  even  to  a  whole 
proposition. 

Is  that  the  ladv  whom  you  spoke  3fl  bae  btc  Dame,  wn  ^cr  @tc  mtt 
of  to  me  1  inir  gcfprcdycn  habcn  ? 

That  is  a  bad  man.  jDa^  ifl  cin  bctVr  g}2nnn. 

Which  are  the  pens  with  which  lS((d)c^  finb  ^ic  ^crctn,  mtt  bcnen 
you  write  so  well  1  <Ste  \o  gut  rd)rctbcn  ? 

Obs,  B,    The  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun, 
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totldft^f  which^  may  equally  relate  to  substantives  of 
any  gender  or  number. 

Which   is  the  best  pronnncia-  SB((ct)(<  ift  bte  bcft«  Tlni\pta^  ? 
tioni 

What  a  beautiful  book !  SBcCc^  ctn  fd)9ne«  Sud) ! 

Obs,  C  9Be((f)^  when  it  expresses  admiration,  may 
be  followed  by  the  indefinite  article.  It  remains.then 
invariable. 

What  a  great  man !  SDcIcb  etn  c^rcpcr  ^ann ! 

What  fine  weather !  SSklcbed  fchene  ®m^r ! 

What  good  people  they  are !  8Bel(^  gute  ^cute  ftnb  ba< ! 

What  a  happiness  !  "^ 

How  fortunate !  ^iBe(d)  etn  (Stftd  or  nx((^c«  ®t&I ! 

How  lucky !  j 

Perhaps.  fBicKetcftt. 

I  shall  perhaps  go  thither.  Sd)  wtxlt  x\iUcidit  (tngc^ctu 

Ohs,  D,  HoWf  before  an  exclamation,  is  translated 
by  tokf  toieoieif  wctdj.    Ex. 

How  good  you  are !  SSte  ((ut  ftnb  @te ! 

How  foolish  he  is  !  ^ie  bumm  ifl  cr ! 

How  foolish  she  is !  S[i^tc  tutnm  ift  Vu ! 

How  rich  that  man  is !  9Bti*  rctd)  tft  bti'fcr  ^onn  ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is !   ^tc  fchcn  tfl  ttfiV  ^rau ! 

How  kind  you  are  to  me !         8S>ctd)C  (9iirc  Ste  fi^r  mid)  ^6enl 

How  happy  you  are  !  Siki^  ftn^  @t«r  fc  qlfidltd) ! 

How  much  I  owe  you  !  ®imi*l  id)  3hncn  nid)t  fd)ii(btg  bin  I 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  !  SBte  U^x  bin  td)  3i7ncn  ntcbt  ocrbun* 

ten ! 
n««  T«««v  oki;«.*;/.«o  T  am  ')^«f  td)  Sbnennid)!  wr^anfe! 

How  many  (what  a  multitude  iH^c(d)e  ^i*nf(bcnmcnge !    SQkCcftetne 

of)  people  !  9)?cnde  )8c(f6 ! 

The  multitude,  the  great  number,  tic  SRengc. 

oniigea  to  some  one  lor  some-  >     r,:„# 
thin^.  3     '       • 

'^*l»o^et"htnff^^  "^^  «^^«^«  ^'«» 

To  owe  something  to  some  one. 5     ^^^^^^^^  ^^^"•• 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it.  2)o^  haU  i4  iN  in  onbanfen. 


«T8 

To  thank.  2)  a  n  f  ( ti  (gorerns  the  daUve). 

To  thank  some  one  for  some-  3<inanbem  fflc  rtivoi  ^onfcn. 

thing. 
I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  joa  3(f)  tonfe  Sbncn  fuc  tic  ^fkl^i,  bte 

have  taken  for  me.  Qk  {tcl}  ffir  nuc^  d^scben  t^abciu 

Is  there  anything  more  grand  1     Sffio^  tfl  grSpcr? 
Is  there  anything  more  cruel  1      HSkii  tjl  graufamcc  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  wicked  1  SCa^  ifl  gcttlcfcr? 
Can  anything  be  more  handsome  1  jtann  cttOQi  f^onec  fetn  ? 

To  run  up.  ^ctbntaufen*. 

To  hasten  up.    '  ^crbeieilen. 

To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  Scmonbem  gu  $(i(fe  eiteiu 
one. 

To  save,  to  deliver.  Sletten. 

To  hasten.  QiUn. 

To  plunder  (to  rob).  9)lfinb<rn. 

Many  men  had  run  up ;  but  in-  &t(U  8<ute  xoattn  ^er6eig(ct(t ;  aUitn 
stead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,      onflatt  ta^  Jeucr  aU  (Sfd^en,  ftngen 
the  wretches  set  themselves  to      tie  (£Unbeii  an  gu  plfinbem. 
plundering. 
To  begin  something.  (Stma^  onfangen*.    Imperf.  flng. 

To  set  about  something.  ©id)  an  etn>a6  (ace.)  madden. 

Have  they  been  able  to  extin-  ^t  man  bod  Seuec  Icfc^en  fenncn  ? 

guish  the  fire  t 
Have  they  succeeded  in  extin-  3fl  ti  tf)nen  gctungen^  bad  ^tucv  j» 

guish ing  the  fire  1  (crd)en  ? 

The  watch  indicates  the  hours.    iDie  Uf)r  jctgt  tic  @tunben  an. 
To  indicate.  Tfngctgen. 

To  quarrel.         6i(ft  janfcn. 

To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one.    3(ntanben  aud^anfcn  or  aadf<i^cCten'^ 

(gcfd)c(ten,  fd)att). 
To  scold  some  one.  gjlit  Scnwnbcm  ganftn. 

The  quarrel,  bet  3anf,  tie  3&nCcrci. 

To  dispute,  to  contend    about  Ucbct    etwad    flrciten*    (gfflritten, 

something.  fhttt). 

About  what  are  those  people  dis-  fSeraocr  fhreiten  ticfe  Seute  ? 

puting  1 

They  are  disputing  about  who  ©ie  janfcn  fxd^,  ton  guetfl  ge^en  foSL 
shall  go  first. 

OF    THE    PRESENT    PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive^ 
by  addmg  the  letter  b.    Ex.  ikbctif  to  love ;  present 
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part.  (te(enb/  loving;  atinttn,  to  work;  present  part 
orbettenb. 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  at- 
tributive sense  like  an  adjective.  Ex.  ®tt  flerbenbcr 
SSater^  a  d^ng  father  ;  ter  (ac^enbe  ^ru^(mg^  the  smiling 
spring ;  bte  naf)enbc  @tttnbe/  the  approaching  hour ;  hai 
jtttembc  ^b/  the  trembling  child.  But  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  the  boy  is  reading.*  This  must  be  expressed  by 
the  present  tense,  as:  htt  Sinabe  fiept.^ 

In  English  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express 
cause^  reason^  condition^  and  time.  But  this  is  rarely  the 
case  in  German.  For  in. all  such  instances  the  present 
participle  is  translated  by  the  following  conjunctions 
with  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles : 
M,  when,  as ;  iKU^ent/  after ;  ba^  as ;  inbent/  as,  whilst ; 
loet(/  because.    Ex. 

Being  lately  at  yoor  brother's  2((6  id^  ntttltd)  6d  S^rem  SBrubrr 

house,  I  gave  something  to  his      voat,  g^b  id>  fcinen  itinbcm  etioatf. 

children. 
Having  eaten  sapper,  she  went  to  dlodibtnf  f!e  |tt  9{ac6t  gegeflen  f)attf, 

bed.  gtng  fie  $u  93ctte. 

Having  no  money,  I  cannot  lend  Da  tcb  fetn  ®tit  f^U,  fo  fanu  ic^  3&« 

yon  any.  nen  Uxni  (eiben. 

Knowing  that  yon  are  my  friend,  2)o  id)  m\^,  bap  @te  n»tn  ^rrunb 

I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  that  fa-      finb^  fo  bttte  id)  &U,  mir  birfen 

▼our.  ©efaQcn  ju  t^un* 

Not  finding  my  brother,  I  went  3nbem  tc^  metnen  SBnibcc  ntcbt  fanb^ 

to  my  sister.  (fo)  Qtng  ic^  ju  niciner  @d)R)c{ter* 

Being  ill,  I  cannot  work.  9BeU  i^  tvant  bin,  fann  xd^  nid)t  wcs 

betten. 

Obs,  E.    These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  con- 

•  hi  ■ublime  style,  jnincipally  in  Ppetry,  it  may  be  oiied  adverbially.  Ex. 
Stttemb  oor  jebem  (S(batten  lebt  bet  mit^tfaxM  in  entgct  ^ngft,  trembling  at 
each  shade  the  fearful  lives  in  constant  anxiety.  3hm  in  bte  9iebe  etnfauenb, 
begann  bcr  eble  9I(^tUeS,  interrupting  him,  the  noble  Achilles  began. 

u  Several  words  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  lost  the  nature  of  pre- 
sent participles,  and  are  used  as  adjectives  only,  both  in  the  attributive  and 
predicative  sense ;  they  are :  bringenb,  pressing ;  bru(f  enb,  oppressive ;  einneb* 
menb,  captivating ;  flie^enb,  fluent ;  binrei^cnb,  overpowering ;  h&nfenb,  mor- 
tifying ;  retjenb,  charming.  Ex.  3bre  <£ttten  jtnb  fe^r  einne^menb,  her  man- 
nars  are  very  captivating ;  bte  9lotb  ifi  brtngenb,  the  necessity  is  pressing; 
bte  ^afl  tfl  briidfenb,  the  burden  is  oppressive ;  btefe  ^eletbigung  tfi  ftftnfenb, 
this  insult  is  raorUfying;  fetnc  ^ebe  tft  fltefenb,  his  speech  is  fluent;  {te  ifl 
rci|enb,  she  is  charming. 

*  9laibbem  can  only  oe  employed  with  the  plapar&ct  of  the  indioBtiTe. 


Junctions  aU,  ttacf)btm/  ta,  mbem^  toeil,  has  its  peculiar 
signification,  and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  difference 
in  their  application:  Ist,  aW  refers  to  a  definite  event 
of  a  past  time  ;  2d,  nad)bem  states  that  an  action  was 
finished  when  another  action  commenced ;  dd,  ta  im- 
plies a  logical  cause  from  which  an  inference  is  drawn  ; 
4th,  inbem  is  used  to  state  that  an  event  is  simultane- 
ous with  another  event ;  5th,  toeit  expresses  a  real  rea- 
son why  a  thing  is  or  takes  place. 

Obs.  F.  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be 
converted  into  a  substantive  by  a  preceding  article, 
as :  the  reading,  the  writing,  the  speaking.  This  can- 
not be  done  in  German,  where  the  infinitive  must  be 
employed,  as :  tai  ^efen^  bai  @d)rei6en^  ba^  Spred)en.  As 
an  ac^ective,  however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substan- 
tive, the  present  participle  may  elliptically  be  turned 
into  a  substantive,  as :  ber  ^enbe^  one  that  reads ;  ber 
(Sd)reibfnbe,  one  that  writes;  ber  ®pred)enbc,  one  that 
speaks. 

By  too  much  reading  one  iatigraes  IDurt^  )u  tUUi  8cf€n  crmfib^  man 
the  eyes.  fid)  t>U  2Cugcn. 

Obs.  G,  Sometimes  the  present  participle  is  transla- 
ted by  a  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition.     Ex. 

I  saw  your  brother  whilst  I  was  3d)  babe  ^hvtn  93cttber  im  SSerbctges 
passing  by.  t)tn  gcf<i)cn. 

He  came  with  a  book  under  his  Qv  fom  nut  einem  S)ud)e  nntcr  bent 

arm.  2(rme. 

When  I  was  in  the  country,  I  was  Tlit'  id)  auf  bcm  $anb(  mar,  (ffanb  td^ 

very  well.  mid)  fchr  rocbL 

She  smiled  as  she  was  saying  €t(  (^d)e(t(,  tnbcm  jte  ba^  fagte. 

this. 

To  perform  (to  represent).  ©crftcfffn. 

To  entertain  (to  amuse).  Untcrhattcn^.    Imperf.  unterftlclt 

To  bargain  (to  deal).  .^atiMn* 

To  reply.  Gnptc^lTn. 

To  be  struck  with  horror  $Bcn    dJrnucn    (^tfe$en)    bcfottcn 

n)^*r^l*n*. 

The  horror,  bo*  Oraucn,  ^fl«  Gntftflen. 

A  Tiolent  head-ache.  Gin  ^efti^e^  SLcpftotf), 
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CXIRCISES.     904. 

Ah,  it  is  all  over  with  me ! — Bat,  bless  roe !  (mctn  <Btit !)  why 
do  you  cry  thus  1 — I  have  been  (^or  hat  mtr)  robbed  of  my  goUi 
rings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money  :  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  cry.—  Do  not  make  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have  taken 
them  all  in  order  to  teach  you  to  take  better  care  of  your  things 
(@ad>en),  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room  when  you  jro  out  — 
Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ? — 1  have  experienced  great  mit^fortunes  ; 
aA«;r  having  lost  all  my  money,  I  was  beaten  by  bad-louking  men  ; 
and  to  my  still  greater  ill-luck  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I 
love  80  much,  nas  been  struck  with  apoplexy. — You  must  not 
afflict  yourself  so  much,  for  we  must  yield  to  necessity  ;  and  you 
know  well  the  proverb  :  "  It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day  about  what 
was  done  yesterday.'* — Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that  mani — I  cannot 
get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (turdtaue)  follow  me. — Ho 
must  have  lost  his  wits  — What  does  he  ask  you  for  ? — He  wishes 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not  want  — W^hose  houses  are  these  1 
— ^They  are  mine. — Do  those  pens  belong  to  you  ? — No,  they  be- 
long to  my  sister  — Are  those  the  pens  with  which  she  writes  so 
well  1— -They  are  the  same. — Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  com- 
plain I — It  is  he  who  wears  a  red  coat. — '*  What  is  the  difference 
(^er  llntcrf<t)tct)  between  a  watch  and  me  1 "  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a 
young  officer.  *'  My  lady,*'  replied  he,  **a  watch  marks  the  hours, 
and  near  (bti)  you  one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who 
had  never  seen  asses,  seeing  several  in  Germany,  said :  **  Lord  (ODti'in 
®ctt),  what  large  hares  there  are  in  this  country  ! " — How  many 
obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  my  dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my 
life  f  without  you  I  had  been  (n>iSrc  id>)  lost. — Have  those  misera- 
l^le  men  hurt  you  ? — They  have  beaten  and  robbed  me ;  and  when 
you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to  strip  (au6)ti'bcn*)  and 
Kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  (ou5)  the  hands 
of  those  robbers. — How  good  you  are ! — ^Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Tor- 
tenson's  to  night  (rt%*fcn  ?ftH*nD)  '^ — I  shall  perhaps  go. — And  will 
your  sisters  gol — ^They  will  perhaps. — Was  you  pleased  at  the 
concert  yesterday  ? — I  was  not  pleased  there,  for  there  was  such 
a  multitude  of  pi'ople  there  that  one  could  hardly  get  in  — I  bring 
you  a  pretty  pn^sent  with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased.— What 
IS  iti — It  is  a  silk  cravat.— Where  is  it? — I  have  it  in  my  pocket 
(^te  ?a|<bc)« — Does  it  please  you  T — It  pleases  me  much,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart. — I  hope  that  you  will  at  last 
accept  (oniu'bini'ii*)  something  of  (wn)  me  — What  do  you  intend  to 
give  me? — 1  will  not  tell  you  yet,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  find 
DO  pleasure  when  I  give  it  to  you. 

205. 

Why  do  those  men  quarrel  ? — ^They  quarrel,  because  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do. — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire? 
— They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  it;  but  it  is  said  that  several 
houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  any* 
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thing  1 — ^They  have  not  been  able  to  save  anything ;  for,  instead  of 
extinguishing  the  fire,  the  miBerable  wretches  who  had  come  ap  set 
themselves  to  plundering. — What  has  happened  1 — A  great  misfor* 
tune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  wifliout  me  t — 
They  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing  that  you  did  not 
come,  they  set  out. — Tell  (Grj&f)(cn)  us  what  has  happened  to  yon 
lately. — Very  willingly,  but  on  condition  (mtt  Nni  S^elingc  or  untcr 
^cr  iBettngung)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  attentively  (aufmcrffam) 
without  interrupting  (unterbrcd)cn*)  me. — We  will  not  interrupt 
you,  you  may  be  sure  of  it. — Being  lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw  The 
speaking  picture  and  The  weeping  woman  performed.  This  latter 
play  (iDa6  (c^terc  ©tficf)  not  being  very  (fcnbcrltd))  amusing  to  me,  I 
went  to  the  concert,  where  the  music  (6ic  9)lufif)  caused  me  a  vio- 
lent head-ache.  I  then  left  (wrCaffcn*)  the  concert,  cursing  (wn* 
ivftnrd)cn)  it,  and  went  straight  (gerotc)  to  the  mad-house  QboA  tHoxr 
rcn()aufe),  in  order  to  see  (befud^rn)  my  cousin. 


EIGHTY.NINTH  LESSON.— Netiii  tinft  arl)t?i9«te 

£ecti0n. 

Towards,  against.  ©egen    i govern  the  accna 

Against.  SBlDct   J  govern  tne  accus, 

©egen  denotes  the  direction  of  two  things  turned 
towards  each  other  and  is  used  for  towards  and  iigainst ; 
wihev,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  hostility  and  is  only 
used  for  against,    Ex.' 

To  take  the  field  against  the  ®e0cn  (or  n>ibcr)  ben  Jdnb  ga  JeCbe 

enemy.  jtc^en*. 

What  have  you  against  me  1        9Ba^  ^abm  @te  gegen   (or  toxM) 

mid)  7 
You  speak  against  yourself.         ®ie  rcben  9«<jen  (or  wibcr)  flA  fetbjt 
To  swim  against  the  current.        ©fgcn  ben  Strom  fd)n)inmKn*. 
The  love  of  a  father  towards  his  JDic  CicOc  cincg  QSotcr^  gegm  (not 

children.  miUx)  fcinc  itinbcr. 

I  have  nothing  against  that.         Sd)  !)Q6e  nid)tg  bacjegen. 

Self,  selves.  @e(6florfc(0ec  (is  indeclin- 

able). 

I  myself.  3*  fcIMt. 

Thou  thyself,  he  himself.  2)u  fi-(bft,  cr  f»*(b(l. 

We  ourselves,  you  yourselves,  ©it  fctbfl,  ^\;)v  (Sic)  fctbjt. 

They  themselves.  Sic  fcCbft. 

lie  himself  has  told  it  to  me.  Qt  Ulbft  iat  ti  mir  gcfagt. 
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Obs.  A.  The  pronotin  preceding  ielf  is  not  transla- 
ted into  German,  But  the  personal  pronoun  preced- 
ing felbfl  is  declined. 

He  has  given  it  to  me  (not  to  (&t  f)at  ti  mir  fe(bfl  gcgeben. 

another  person). 
They  themseiyes  have  come  to  &t  felbfi  finb  ju  mtc  gefommrn. 

me. 
We  have  giren  it  to  them  (not  SBic  ^o6en  e6  i^nen  fe((>fl  gegc^cn. 

to  others). 

The  day  before.  2>cr  IXag  Mr^r. 

The  Drecedin^  day,  ttv  Mrbergebcnbc  Sag. 

The  day  before  Sunday  b  Sator-  IDcr  Sag  oor  Gonntog  (ctpt  &amis 

day.  tog. 

The  day  before  (the  preceding  iDcc  Sag  wchn  (bet  Mc()CTge6cnbe 

day)  was  Friday.  Sag)  RKit  etn  S^eitag. 

Again  (anew).  ^en  ^tncm,  mltUu 

Once  more  (again).  92cd)  einmaL 

He  speaks  again.  (£r  fprtd)t  nnebnr. 

I  must  hear  him  again.  3c^  mup  it)n  Don  9{euem  ^Sretu 

0&5.  B.  The  adverb  toteber  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  inseparable  particle  lotber  (Lesson  XXV.),  nor  for 
the  preposition  wibttf  against  It  answers  to  the 
English  word  again.  Ex.  tDtcberfotntnen*/  to  come 
again;  totcberoitfangen*,  to  begin  again.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  jurucf^  back  again,  which  as  in  English 
denotes  retrogression.  Ex.  3^^^^^^^^%  to  come 
back  again. 

The  light,  Uii  St^t. 

To  blow.  SBtofen*  (gcbfafcn^  UUi)* 

To  blow  out.  Vujiblafen*. 

To  flee.  gtteben*  (gcpofeen,  flo6), 

r©ntfticb«n». 
To  run  away.  <  Gntlaufcn^. 

C  iDaocn  tauf^n*. 
Why  do  you  run  away  ?  SEDaruni  (aufen  €tc  meg  (toMn)  7 

I  run  away,  because  I  am  a£raid.  3d)  loufe  tooon  (wcq),  mt'ii  id)  tnt4 

ffird>tc  (or  nxt(  id)  Surd)t  babe). 
To  make  one's  escape.  1 

To  run  away,  to  flee.  >Die  Rlucftt  ne^men*  (or  crgceifen*). 

To  take  to  one's  heels.  j 

He  deserted  the  battle.  dt  ifl  mxi  Ut  Sk^acftt  entfto^cn  or 

entlaufen. 
The  thi«f  has  run  away  Dtt  iDicb  ifl  entlaufni  (boMiu  or  wt^ 

gelaufm). 
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To  catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  aeize.  Gr^ctfini*  (crgrijfai/  etgrHD* 

To  translate.  lU'bvrfc^en.* 

To  translate  into  German.  TfOf  tcutfd)  fiberfefm. 

To  translate  from  French  into  3Cu^  tern  ^^an^ftfdKn  in^  IDcutfJlK 

German.  fiberfi'^rn. 

To  translate  from  one  language  Xu«  ctncr  6prad)e  in  tie  anbere  fibers 

into  another.  fe^ciu 

To  introduce.  C^nfilbreiu 

I  introduce  him  to  you.  3d)  ^bte  i^n  bet  36n(n  eim 

Since  oi from,        ®  0 ti  —  on,  frit 

C^cn  btcfem  Tfugcnbtide  an. 
From  that  time.  <  Sett  (icfcr  3ctt 

C  iBcn  tttffer  3ett  an. 

Obs.  C.  Compound  prepositions  must  be  divided 
and  the  case  which  the  preposition  governs  placed  be- 
tween the  two  component  parts,  as : 

From  my  childhood.  $8en  metnec  Su^cnb  am 

From  morning  until  eyening.       fl3em  9)?(rgen  hii  ^m  2(batK 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end.  J  Ex^^^U  yfi^ST**- 

To  produce  (to  yield,  to  profit).    Gtnbringcn*. 

To  destroy.  3er(l8rfiu 

To  reduce.  ^iTabfc|i'n. 

To  limit.  Ginfcbranfm. 

To  diminish  (to  lessen).  SScrfifiniTn. 

To  reduce  the  price.  >Den  ^(t^  htxaf}ft^cn. 

To  reduce  (to  bring  down)  the  i>tn  »prd^  bi^  auf  ctnen  S^fc 

price  to  a  crown.  bcruntcrbrtngcn** 

The  merchandise,  bte  SOBaare. 

The  price  of  the  merchandise  f  lOic  SBaare  fd^tAgt  ab. 

falls. 

The  yard,  the  ell.  We  eiTe. 

To  deduct.  f  9?od)toffcn*. 

Having  not  overcharged  you,  I  f  3)fl  id)  Bit  .qor  ntd)t  ({berfe(t  ^)abe, 

cannot  deduct  anything.  fo  fonn  id)  md)t6  nad)laffen. 

tI  aTtTuih.  }  "'""fe^"  (insep-ble). 

By  the  year  (or  a  year),  i£f)r(td) ; 

by  the  day  (or  a.  day),  tagUd) ; 

by  the  month  (or  a  month),  mcnatticf). 

•  In  iiberfcten,  re  translate,  the  accent  bein^  on  the  root  of  the  verb,  ii  b  e  f 
b  inteparable,  and  conaequently  its  past  participle  is  ftbcrfe^t,  not  ttbcrgffclt. 
iSee  LessQQ  XLV.) 
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By  no  means.  (Bex  ntcftt 

Not  at  all.  Qtonj  unD  ^r  ntcftt 

How  mach  does  that  situation  SSHmd  brtngt  S^ncn   bt(fe<  2Cmt 
yield  yoa  a  year  ?  ifi()r(td)  etn? 

EZBRC18BS.     206. 

On  entering  the  hospital  (to$  4bcfptto()  of  my  cousin  I  was  struck 
with  horror  at  seeing  several  madmen  (ter  Starr,  gen.  (n)  who  came 
up  (nohcn)  to  me  jumping  and  howling  (bcu(cn). — What  did  you  do 
then  ? — I  did  the  same  (U  cbcn  fe  moc^)  as  they,  and  they  set  up 
a  laugh  (anfang«m*  )u  lacbcn)  as  they  were  withdrawing  (fid)  )urfi(fs 
^icbt'n  or  mcgbi^qcb^n*). — When  I  was  yet  little  I  once  (einft)  said  to 
my  father,  **  I  do  not  understand  (ocrflirhen*)  business,  and  I  do  not 
know  bow  to  sell ;  let  me  play.'*  My  father  answered  me,  smilinff 
(I«Sd>i'(n),  "  In  dealing  one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell.^ 
**  But,  my  dear  father,'*  replied  I,  *'  in  playing  one  learns  also  to 
play."  *«  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  me  *  **  but  you  must  first  (pn* 
Ocr)  learn  what  is  necessary  and  useful." 

Do  you  already  know  what  has  happened  1 — I  have  not  heard 
anything. — ^The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down.*- 
Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything  ? — ^Tbey  were  very  for- 
tunate in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  (oen)  the 
things  that  were  (fid)  bi*fin^«n*)  there,  they  could  save  nothing.^ 
Who  has  told  you  that !— Our  neighbour  himself  has  told  it  to  me.^- 
Why  are  you  without  a  light? — -The  wind  blew  it  out,  when  yon 
came  in.— What  is  the  day  before  Monday  called  ? — ^The  day  be^ 
fore  Monday  is  Sunday.— Why  did  you  not  run  to  the  assistance  of 
your  neishbour  whose  house  has  been  burnt  down  ? — I  could  not 
run  thither,  for  I  was  ill  and  in  bed. — What  is  the  price  of  this 
cloth  ? — I  sell  it  at  three  crowns  and  a  half  the  ell. — I  think  (fln^ 
ten*)  it  very  dear.— Has  the  price  of  cloth  not  fallen  1 — It  has  not 
fellen :  the  price  of  all  goods  has  fallen,  except  (au%*nemnien)  that 
of  cloth.— I  will  give  you  three  crowns  for  it. — I  cannot  let  yon 
have  it  for  (uin)  that  price,  for  it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (ba^  Btdd,  plur.  c)  of  English 
cloth  1 — With  much  pleasure. — Does  this  cloth  suit  ]^ou  ? — It  does 
not  suit  me. — Why  does  it  not  suit  you  ? — Because  it  is  too  dear ; 
if  vou  will  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it  (taoon). 
—Having  not  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  any  tiling. 

207. 

You  learn  French ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? — He  lets 
me  read,  write  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate  in  learning 
a  foreifirn  language? — It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you  nearly 
know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  (locnn)  you  do  not 
yet  know  anything,  it  is  entirely  useless. — W*hat  does  your  Ger- 
man master  make  yon  do  1 — He  makes  me  read  a  lesson ;  after- 
wards be  makes  me  translate  French  ezeretsea  into  Gemiaik  on 
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fibct  with  the  accus.)  the  lesson  which  he  hu  made  me  read  ;  and 
nom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  he  speaks  German  to 
me,  and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  very  (ft'lbjl)  language  which 
he  is  teaching  me. — Have  you  already  learnt  much  in  that  manner? 
— You  see  that  I  have  already  learnt  something,  for  1  have  hardly 
been  learning  it  four  months,  and  I  already  understand  you  when 
you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  you. — Can  you  read  it  as  well  ? 
—I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  it. — Does  your  master  also 
teach  English  ? — He  does  teach  it. — Wishing  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, I  must  beg  of  you  to  introduce  me  to  (bci)  him. — As  you  wish 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  shall  introduce  you  to  him. — How  many 
exercises  do  you  translate  a  day  ? — If  the  exercises  are  not  difficult 
1  translate  (from)  three  to  (bi^)  four  every  day,  and  when  they  are 
80, 1  translate  but  one. — How  many  have  you  already  done  to-day  1 
—It  is  the  third  which  I  am  translating ;  but  to-morrow  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone. — Have  you  paid  a  visit 
to  my  aunt  ? — I  went  to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as  she  looked 
displeased,  I  have  not  gone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time. — How 
do  you  do  (to-day)  ?— -I  am  very  unwell. — How  do  you  like  that 
Boupl-— I  think  (finten*)  it  is  very  bad  ;  but  since  I  have  lost  my 
appetite  I  don't  like  anything.— ^How  much  does  that  situation 
yield  to  your  father? — It  yields  him  more  than  four  thousand 
crowns.— What  news  do  they  mention  (fagirn)? — ^Thev  say  that  the 
Turks  have  taken  the  field  ajpinst  the  Russians. — Every  one  will 
find  in  himself  the  defects  which  he  remarks  in  others :  the  defects 
of  others  are  before  (us),  our  own  behind  us.  (See  «nd  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


NINETIETH  LESSON.— jr«mi?ig0te   tectum. 

PBESEVT   OF   THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I  may  have,  thou  mayest  have,  3^  f)ci)C,  >Du  })aU^,  cc  (fie,  H) 

he  (she,  it)  may  have.  habt. 

We  may  have,  you  may  have,  SEBir  i)aUti,  Sfyi  f^Ut,  fit  f)ai>au 

they  may  have. 

I  may  be,  thou  mayest  be,  he  3*  fci,  IDu  f*i«fl  (or  frifl)^  er  (fit, 

(she,  it)  may  be.  ef )  jet. 

We  may  be,  you  may  be,  they  ®tt  fcien,  3ftt  ffirt,  fie  feien. 

may  be. 

I  may  become,  thou  mayest  be-  3d)  wcxU,  2)tt  merbef!/  et  (fie,  ti) 

come,  he  (she,  it)  may  become.      n>crbe. 
We  may  become,  you  may  be-  aSit  wrrten,  3&tP  loerbet^  fte  totts 

come,  they  may  become.  ten. 

1  may  praise,  thou  mayest  praise,  3d^  ItU,  iDu  fobefi,  et  (fit,  «)  (o6t. 
he  (she,  it)  may  praise. 
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lf«  may  praise,  you  may  praise,  SBir  Uhm,  Sit  leUi,  fi<  ieUnJ 
tiiey  may  praise. 

Obs.  A.  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  differs,  in 
regular  verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only 
in  the  third  person  singular,  which  rejects  the  letter  U 
All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present  of  the 
subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 

Obs,  B.  The  letter  t  which  is  often  omitted  in  the 
present  of  the  indicative  (Obs.  A^  Lesson  XXXI V.) 
must  always  be  retained  in  the  present  of  the  subn 
junctive. 

He  who  requires  to  be  honoured  SGBer  lotrUinof,  bop  man  t^n  fetne^ 
on  account  of  his  riches,  has  9{<t(^tbum^  locgen  t>erebre,  Ut 
also  a  right  to  require  a  moun-  fj/aX  aud)  (in  9lcd)t  ^  ocrlangcn^ 
tain  to  be  honoured  that  con-  ba9  man  etnen  SB(rg  oert^rC/  ber 
tains  gold.  (S^tb  in  fid)  fyit, 

IMPERFECT   OP   THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregu- 
lar verbs  it  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  indicative 
by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  e.** 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the 
conditional  coi^junction  tomtlf  iff  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

ff  I  had  money.  SSenn  xd)  (Sclb  l^^tte  (or  l^tftte  14 

•  In  Gonjogating  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  |yrefix  a  conjunction 
to  each  person  of  the  subjunctiYe,  not  because  a  conjnriction  should  necessa- 
rily precede  that  mode,  but  because  it  is  advisable  to  ^t  into  the  habit  of 
^acuig  the  verb  after  the  conjunction,  particularly  m  compound  verbs. 
They  may  use  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  conjunctions  ha%,  iDcnn.  Ex. 
^a§  id)  abfd)retbe,  that  I  may  copy;  loenn  xA  abfd^rtebc,  if  I  copied:  vottm 
ic^  ab(ief(^rtrben  ^&tte,  if  I  had  copied ;  ba0  t(6  abforeiben  werbe,  that  I  shall 
copy,  &c.  These  examples  show  that  when  the  phrase  begins  with  a  con- 
junction (Lesson  XLVII.),  the  separable  particle  u  not  detached  from  the 
verb  in  simple  tenses,  and  in  the  {nst  participle  gives  way  to  the  syllable  ge. 

b  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs  which  com- 
pose the  first  class  in  our  list  These,  having  tilTfsaay  an  e  in  the  imperfect 
indicanve,  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjtmctive.  Several  of  them  do  not  soften 
the  mdical  vowel,  but  become  regular  again  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  as ; 
fenneit*,  to  know;  nenaen*,  to  name,  to  call;  rcnnen*,  to  run;  f<ttb(ii*,to 
lend ;  Wftiben^  to  turn. 


If  I  saw  him.  fEknn  id)  ilm  faf)e  (or  f&he  i(ib  tbn)* 

If  he  did  it.  Si'cnn  cr  ci  thhtc  (or  tf)Atc  cr  C6}« 

Were  he  to  lose  his  money.  aPcnn  cr  fcm  (Si1^  pcrlcre. 

AVere  he  to  beat  his  dog.  SEL^mn  cr  fi'tiu'n  oun^  tcl)liiwl(* 

If  you  were  rich.  Slknn  @tc  reic^  luSrcn  (or  lod'rm 

6tc  ri'td)). 

06^.  C  As  soon  as  ivenit  is  not  conditional  it  re- 
quires the  indicative  mode.     Ex. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  SBcnn  cr  nicht  franf  xft,  nxirum  Ufpt 
for  the  physician  ?  cr  ten  2)ccTcr  fcmuicn  ? 

Ofe.  JO.  Instead  of  tDenit/  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  the  verb  foKen  is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  as  should  in  English. 

S>nould  you  still  receive  my  let-  Scllton  ^ic  nicincn  ^^ricf  ncd)  hciiXi 
ter  to-day,  I  beg  you  will  call  crhalttn,  fc  bitu  ich  ^'w,  auxins 
on  me  instantly.  Mtcflid)  )u  uitr  km  fciumcn. 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something  CcUtc  c«  ihn  bimc^iTii,  fc  ii.ii^tc  uian 
must  be  given  to  him  to  eat.        tbui  ctn>a6  ju  cjfi'u  gvbcn. 

OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  from  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  of  the  verb  tt)ert5cn*,  which  is:  ic^ 
tPbttCf  I  should  or  would  become,  and,  as  in  the  future 
tenses  (Lesson  LXXXI.  and  LXXXIL),  the  present  of 
the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  present,  and  the  past 
of  the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  past.  The  imper- 
fect of  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
conditional  present,  and  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunc- 
tive for  the  conditional  past.     Ex. 

I  should  do  it.  3d)  tofix^c  c^  tfiun  (or  id)  th^tc  cO* 

He  would  have  done  it.  Qv  wUkU  c^  (\ctban  f)aOcn  (or  cr 

f)6tti'  c^  gcthan). 

We  would  go  thither.  $Str  w^tr^cn  ^ahiu  gcf^cn. 

You  would  go  thither.  ^hv  aM'irbct  Junfjchcn. 

They  would  go  thither.  ®ic  luiirti'n  hin^clicn. 

Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once.  ^u  mutK*j)  mir  cinfi  tanCcn. 

A.t  one  time,  one  day  (once).  @mft,  ctnc«  Sogc^. 

Obs,  E,  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  the 
conditional  tense  may  be  employed  either  before  or 
after  conditional  propositions,  as  in  English.    Ex. 


1  would  buy  it  if  I  had  money  SA  Caufte  t^  (or  i((  vofSm^  t$  tan^ 

enouffh.  fm)^  tocnn  td)  ®((b  ocnug  bflttc 

[f  1  had  money  enough  I  would  Sffienn  id)  ®((^  genua  (liattc  f»  mAr^« 

buy  it.  i(^  c<  foufrn  (or  jo  Caufte  tA  c^ 

Had  I  money  enough!  would  pay  ^&tt(  idb  ®elb  genua/  ^c  hcyi^tUH 

for  it.  e«  (or  fo  wfiroe  t(Q  e<  be^a^Ien). 

Had  I  money  I  would  gi^e  you  ^Atte  id)  ®elt  (or  menn  id)  (SMb 

some.  ()Atte)/  fo  wficbe  icb  S^nen  n)eld)e< 

^n  (or  fo  g&be  i(^  3f)nen  hnC^ 

d>eO; 

If  1  went  thither  I  should  see  SBcnn  id)  (ingingc,  fo  mftcU  \^  xfji$ 
him.  fe^en. 

Were  I  to  give  it  to  him,  he  would  ®abe  lA  e6  i^m,  er  wftrbe  c^  (or  fi 
keep  it.  wi&tlDe  er  eO  6i*6atten. 

If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not  QBcnn  i^  e<  ibm  QfiU,  fo  »6cbc  ec  t$ 
return  it  to  me.  mit  ntd)t  wtetergeben. 

Had  you  come  a  little  sooner  (or,  SB&ren  €itc  etnen  TCugenbCtdC  e^er  M« 
if  you  had  come  a  little  sooner)  fommen  Tor  »enn  &t  etnen  oiu 
you  would  have  seen  my  bro-  genMicf  eoet  gefommen  wdxtn),  fb 
ther  (or,  you  might  have  seen  wficben  ®te  meinen  SBrubet  geft« 
my  brother).  ben  ^ben  (or  fb  ^&tten  6ie  miAs 

nen  SBniter  gefe^en). 

If  he  knew  what  you  have  done,  fifienn  er  wiifitt,  nni^  €^le  getban  ^ 
he  would  scold  you.  ben,  ^  otttbe  ec  €^ie  au^fcbeften* 

If  there  was  any  wood,  he  would  flBenn  <^o(a  bo  m&xe,  |b  »ftrbe  €C 
make  a  fire.  ^euet  onnia<ben« 

If  I  had  received  my  money,  I  8Benn  t(b  mein  ®e(b  befiommen  b^tte, 
would  have  bought  a  pair  of  fo  wftvbe  tcb  nitr  ein  ^ar  nene 
new  shoes.  6(bu^e  geloufi  baben* 

Obs.  F.  The  imperfect  sabjtmctive  of  the  verbs 
Rmm*,  xooUtn*,  tnogm*/  bitrfen*,  is  often  employed  to 
express  various  feelings,  as : 

1st,  ^nnett,  fear  or  desire.    Ex. 

He  might  fall.  (St  Bnnte  (haea. 

I  might  (could)  do  it.  3^  Bnste  el  tf^ttn. 

2d,  ^oUtn,  solicitation.    Ex. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness  t  (EBottten  Gte  bte  ®fite  i^ben  7 
Would  you  be  so  good  1  S&BoIIten  @te  fo  gftttg  fein  7 

Wouldst  thou  do  me  the  favour!  SSodteftbu  mir  bte  (SkfdOtgfeit  its 

»etfen? 

3d,  9Rogen,  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb 
gent.    Ex. 

I  should  lik.  to  know.  {iSSJUSS^ficn. 

18 
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4th,  Durfeit^  politeness,  either  in  the  present  of  th« 
indicative  or  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 

May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife  t       iDocf  (or'  bftrfte)  t4  @te  urn  tc$ 

aoteffet  bitten  ? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  t       ^Dorf  (or  tfitfte)  t^  @te  bitten,  mir 

iu  fogen  ? 

Would  you  learn  German,  if  I  fl&ftrben  €>te  beutfi^  levntn,  wenn  i^ 

learnt  it?  e^lernte? 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  it.  3^  to^U  ti  (emen.  R>cnn  @te  e< 

(ernten. 
Would  yon  have  learnt  English,  SSfirben  @te  cn^tfc^  gelemt  ^6en, 

if  I  had  learnt  it !  n>enn  id)  e^  getcrnt  o^tte  ? 

I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  had  3d)  wuTbe  ci  ge(crnt  f)aben,  »enn 

learnt  it.  @te  e6  getctnt  batten. 

Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  1  SB&rten  &\t  noc^  S>eutfd)(anb  tctfen, 

went  thither  with  youl  n>enn  id)  niit  3f)ncn  iaf)in  tctfcte  ? 

L  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  3d^  roftrbe  l)af)tn  retfen,  wenn  &t 

thither  with  me.  ntit  roiv  taf)tn  teifcten. 

Would  you  ha^e  gone  to  Ger-  Iffifitten  @ie  nad)  i&eutfc^tonb  ges 

many,  if  I  had  gone  thither      retpt  fetn,  wcnn  tc^  mit  S^nen 

with  you  ?  babin  gereipt  w&re  ? 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained      SBfirben  @ie  audgef)cn,  wcnn  td^ 

at  home  1  ju  ^aufe  bltcbe  ? 

I  would  remain  at  home,  if  you  3(6  n^fitbe  gu  ^aufe  btetben  (or  t^ 

went  out.  Uubt  ju  ^oufe)  roenn  &t  aul? 

glngen. 
Would  yon  have  written  a  letter,  SlBarten  ®te  einen  Srtef  gefcbriebetl 

if  I  had  written  a  note  %  (aben,  n>cnn  tdft  etn  SBiUet  gefd)nes 

ben  ^&tte  ? 

The  spectacles,  bte  93rttle  (is  in  German  used  in 

the  singular) ; 

a  pair  of  spectacles,  etne  SBcttle ; 

the  old  man,  bet  o(te  ^ann,  ber  ®cet^ ; 

the  optician,  ber  Opticus ; 

To  ffo  (or  come),  to  fetch.  2(bbc(en. 

To  keep  one's  bed  (one's  room).  2)a6  SBett  (bo6  Simmer)  (Cltem 

The  plate,  ber  Setter ; 

the  son-in-law,  ber  @d)n)icgfrfcfjn  ; 

the  daughter-in-law,  bie  Sdbn>icgertcd)ter ; 

the  progress,  bte  Jcrtfcbrttte  (plural) ;       , 

the  step  (the  pace),  ber  <Bd)ritt  •, 

really,  rotrttic^. 

EXERCISES.      208. 

Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father  were  here  ? — I  should 
hETe  semt*,  if  he  were  here. — Would  you  have  been  pleased,  if  I 
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had  had  Rome  books  1 — ^I  should  have  been  much  pleased,  if  you  had 
had  some. — Would  you  haye  praised  my  little  brother,  if  he  had  been 
good  ? — If  he  had  been  good,  I  should  certainly  (acn)t9)  not  only 
have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured,  and  rewarded  him. — Should 
we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  ? — If  you  did  them  without 
a  fault,  you  would  be  praised  and  rewarded.— Would  my  brother 
not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had  done  his  exercises? — He  would 
not  have  been  punished  if  he  had  done  them. — Would  your  sister 
have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  skilful ! — She  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful,  and 
if  she  had  not  worked  from  morning  until  evening. — Would  you 
give  me  something,  if  I  were  very  good  1 — If  you  were  very  ffood, 
and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give  you  a  fine  book. — Would 
you  have  written  to  your  sister,  if  I  had  gone  to  Dresden  1 — ^I 
would  have  written  and  sent  her  something  handsome,  if  you  had 
gone  thither. — Would  you  speak,  if  I  listened  to  yon  t — I  would 
speak,  if  yon  listened  to  me,  and  if  you  would  answer  me. — Would 
you  have  spoken  to  my  mother,  if  yon  had  seen  herl — ^I  woald 
(have)  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  yoa  a  hand- 
«>  some  gold  watch  (tie  Ubt),  if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valet  de  chambres  (htt  itammerbtcner)  of  Louis  the 
XIV.  (\^u^n}iq  bc6  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going  to 
bed,  to  recommend  (enipf<f)(cn*)  to  the  first  president  (bet  ObcrprSfts 
bi'tu)  a  law-suit  (h<t  ^rcgcj^)  which  he  had  against  his  father-in-law 
(aHld)cn  cr  nut  fctnem  ©c^wtcaenKitcr  faf)rte),  and  said,  in  urging  him 
(in  ^cmonbcn  brin^cn*)  :  "  Alas  (2(d))  sire  (Chicr  9WQ|ej!&t),  you  have 
hut  (S'u  bCirfcn  nur)  to  say  one  word."  "  Well  ((5i),"  said  Louis 
XIV.,  **  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (tai  ifl  c6  md)t,  mai 
nuch  anftd)t)  ;  but  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in-law's  place, 
and  thy  .father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad  if  I  said  that 
word  1 " 

If  the  men  should  come,  yoa  would  be  obliged  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  drink. — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — ^A  peasant 
having  seen  that  old  men  used  spectacles  to  read,  went  to  an  opti- 
cian and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  took  a  book,  and 
having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good.  The  optician 
put  another  pair  of  the  (twn  ben)  best  which  he  conld  find  in  his 
shop  upon  his  nose ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the 
merchant  said  to  him :  *'  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at 
all  ?  "  *'If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  "I  should  not  want  your 
spectacles." — I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that 
vou  loyed  me  as  much  as  I  love  you ;  out  I  now  see,  that  I  have 
been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  went  a  walkin? 
without  me. — ^I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  yoa  are  anery  wkh 
me,  because  I  went  a  walking  without  you. — I  assure  you  that,  had 
I  known  that  you  were  not  ul,  I  should  have  come  for  you ;  but  I 
laqnired  at  your  physician's  about  your  health,  and  he  told  me  that 
yoa  had  been  keeping  your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 
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SIO. 


A  French  officer  havin?  arrived  at  the  court  of  Vienna  (am  flHct 
ncr  |>cff),  the  empress  Theresa  (Me  .Itatfmnn  2^<cefta)  asked  him, 
if  (eb)  he  believed  that  the  princess  of  (ocn)  N.,  whom  he  had  Been 
the  day  before,  was  ^mflrc)  really  the  handsomest  woman  in  (wn) 
the  world,  as  was  said  T  *'  Madam/'  replied  the  officer,  *'  I  thoogh^ 
80  yesterday." — How  do  you  like  that  meat  1 — I  like  it  very  well. 
— May  I  (Cfltf  or  bfirftc  ld>)  ask  you  for  a  piece  of  (wn)  that  fish  1— 
If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pass  me  your  plate,  I  will  give 
you  some. — Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  some 
drink  1 — With  much  pleasure. — Cicero  seeing  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  very  short  (fletn),  arrive  with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  bet 
Gcite),  said  :  **  Who  has  fastened  (qebimt^n)  my  son-in-law  to  this 
sword  Y  "    (See  end  of  Lesson  XluCIV.) 


NINETY-FIRST  LESSON.— Cin  mi  l!«npj0U 

tMion. 

Topropose,  €^i((  oecnct^men*. 

I  propose  going  on  that  journey.  34  ne^mr  mtc  Mr,  btcTe  9ldfe  |n 

macf^etu 

To  endeavour.  {%\%u ft r*  b e n,  (tra«ten). 

I  endeavour  to  do  it.  3d)  UrM^  xMt,  H  |U  t()ttiu 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it.        34  T^dK/  ^  t  a  H  n  |U  toingcn 

To  aspire  after  something.        9{ad)  dtoai  tta^ten. 
Heaspires  after  places  of  honour.  (5r  trad)tct  nad^  dl^ttnfMttu 
The  honour,  W<  ©few ; 

the  riches,  brr  JR<id)t6um ; 

the  title,  bet  ZiUl 

I  should  not  have  complained  of  34  wfitbe  mi4  ft^  ba^/  OM^  tt 
what  he  has  done,  if  it  had  get^an  (at,  ntdbt  UtiaQjt  l^'btn, 
injured  only  me;  but  in  doinf  wttm  ti  nur  mir  gcfil^bet  (dtte  ; 
tt,  he  has  plunged  many  fami-  dbft  er  ^t  mete  S'^mUien  babunj^ 
lies  into  misery.  in«  ©lenb  aefWtjt. 

Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  )Da  ©it  b  o  4  glflcfft^  pnb,  wantm 
you  complain  t  befioyn  6>ie  ftd)  b  e  n  n  ?• 

Obs.  A.  In  Grerman  a  good  many  words,  as :  bemi 
bcdj,  tooifi^  &c.  are  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
Such  words  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  in  English 
Ex. 
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What  do  yoowish  to  say  with  tffid<  w/dtn  ^u  tettR  bomit  fii 

tbist  gen? 

Since  you  have  nothing  to  tell  Da  6te  i(m  bod^  tii^M  ga  faatn 
him,  why  do  you  wish  to  see  l)abtn,  warum  tocUtn  &t  \^n 
him!  benti  feben? 

Who  has  made  the  best  ase  of  fBkx  M  n>0M  ben  ^en  Q((6rao<( 
his  money  ?  Mn  feinem  &AU  gcnmd^t  ? 

To  injure.  6d)abciu 

To  plunge  (to  precipitate),    ^tftrjcn. 
The  use,  ter  Qkbtouc^ 

You  would  oblige  me  mucht  if  €>ie  lofirben  mt^  fe^r  t)crMnbcn, 
you  would  do  me  this  favour.        totnn  Bit  mic  bicfc  ®(f&nigfdt 

crweifen  looStfiu 
If  you  would  render  me  this  SScnn  &t  mir  biefm  IDioifl  Ictftcn 
service,  you  would  oblige  me      looQten,  fo  wfirbcn  6te  mt4)  fe^t 
much.  Mrbinbnt. 

To  oblige.  tBerbtnbnt*^  oecpfliditciu 

To  render  a  service  to  some  one*  3<inanbnn  ctncn  Dlcofi  UiffcsL 
The  obligation,  bie  SSerbinbUcf^frit. 

To  tie  (attach).  Sinben*. 

I  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree.  Sjdf  binbc  bcU  ^fnrb  on  ben  SBaunu 

He  is  the  most  honest  man  that  I>ai  tft  bee  thtiiifit  9Rann,  ben 
has  ever  been  seen.  man  ie  Qcntatt)  gcfeicn  b^t* 

I  want  a  horse  that  must  be  tal-  34)  mtt$  etn  ^fttb  boben^  ba^  (»eU 
ler  than  this.  d^ti)  grSflet  ifi  eii  bief^ 

I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill.  66  Ift  (tbut)  mic  leib,  baf  fie  franf 

ift 
I  am  glad  that  yon  are  come.       (Si  ifl  mic  tub,  baf  6ie  gefommen 

ftnb. 

I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not  34  nmnbete  mtdft,  bof  et  fetnc  Vufs 

done  his  exercises.  gaben  ni<bt  gowubt  b^t 

He  will  marry  her  though  she  is  (fc  mtcb  fie  b<iratb<n,  cb  fie  gUUb 

not  rich.  md)t  ret(b  ift 

I  will  wait  until  he  returns.         34  niU  warten,  tni  et  intAcRramtt 
In  case  that  should  happen,  let  3m  j^ade  e<  gcfcbiebt  fo  (affen  €Hi 

me  know  it.  nnd)*5  loiffen. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   TEnS   USE   OF    THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs.  B.  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only 
used  to  express  doubt  or  incertitude,  is  not  governed 
bv  any  particular  words.  It  has  more  affinity  to  the 
English  subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We 
sometimes,  however,  prefer  the  subjunctive  where  the 
English  use  the  potential  should  or  wauld^  though  wo 
could  in  this  case  even  use  either  the  potential  or  the 
subjunctive.    Ex. 
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.  should  do  it,  if  it  were  possible.  3A  to  fi  r  b  e  U  tdttU/  wcnn  ti  inl^ 

(id)  xo&xi* 

Were  Tin  yovLTpiace^  or  i£  I  were  SB  Are  tc^  an  36cct  ^tede,  ctcc 

in  Tour place.  wenn  id)  an  Sbtet  @tcnem&rr* 

Had  he  the  treasures  of  Crcesas,  ^a  tte  ct  bie  @(^&|e  bc^  €r5fu$, 

or  if  he  had  the  treasures  of     ct(r  n>enn  er  bic  @d)c(|e  tc^  €r5s 

Croesus.  fu6  b^tte. 

That  man  toou/^/  be  happier,  if  £)tcfcr    SRann    n^iirbe    9(&f(td)a; 

he  left  off  gambling.  f  ^  i  n,  n^enn  cr  tai  €^piel(n  (tepr. 

He  would  have  been  happier,  if  €r  roJirte  glfilcf(id)ct   ^ewefen 

he  had  left  off  gambling.  fe  i  n,  wcnn  rr  bag  ^ptden  g e  s 

(offen  b&tte. 
Uyonknew  how  ill  I  am,  jou  SBenn  Sieiofiptcn  (or  wfipten 
would  not  be  astonished  to  find      &s),  n>tc  f  ranf  id)  bin,  fo  to  ii  r  « 
me  in  bed.  ben  €te  ntd)t  etflaunt  f  e  in  (fo 

n>&tcn  @ie  nid)t  erflaunt),  niid^ 
im  Sette  ju  jinben. 
He  would  not  Aove  done  it,  Aaii  (St  to  fi  r  b  e  d  nid)t  getbon  M' 
he /orM^«n  the  result.  6 en,    l)httt    er    ben    GrfoC^ 

ooran^gefeben. 
/«Am//<f  Mtnifc  myself  ungrateful,  3d)  mfirbe  mic^  ftir  unbonfbar 
did  I  not  consider  you  as  my      ^  o  ( t  e  n,  f  £  f)  (  id)  ®ie  ntd)t  ol^ 
benefactor.  nietnen  ^Bc^Itb^ter  o  n. 

The  French  to(w/</  not  have  gain'  IDie  ^ran^cfen  n>  fi  r  b  e  n  bte  ^(ac^t 
ed  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  ntd^t  gewonnen  Mben(or 
had  superior  numbers.  b  &  1 1  e  n  bie  ®d)(a(bt  nid)t  g  e  « 

wonnen),  wenn  fit  nid^t  tint 
fe  grcpe  UeDermac^t  9cn  Seuten 
gebabt  ^d'tten. 

Obs.  C.  In  Engli^  the  potential  should  or  would  is 
used  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  future  time,  and 
the  subjunctive  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  past 
time.  In  both  instances  the  Germans  use  the  subjunc- 
tive.   Ex. 

I  wish  you  would  do  it.  34  n)finf4te,  ®ie  t  H  t  e  n  ti,  or 

bap^te  ti  tb^ten. 
I  wish  you  would  go  thither.       3cb  toiin\diU,  ®tc   Cj  i  n  g  e  n   b  i «/ 

or  bap  ®te  b  i  n  g  t  n  g  e  n. 
I  wish  you  had  done  it.  3d)  rottnfcbtc,  ©ie    bfitten   eg  g  c  « 

tbon,  or  bap  @ie  eg  getban 

h&ttin. 
1  wish  you  had  gone  thither.        Scb  roftnfcbte,  @ie  ro&'rcn  bins 

g  e  g  a  n  g  e  n,  or  bap  @ic  b  i  n  < 

gegangen  n>firen. 
I  should  have  wished  to  see  him,  3d)  b  ^  1 1  e  g  c  n)  fi  n  f  d)  t,  i^n  ju 
had  it  been  possible.  feben,  n>  &  r  e  eg  ni9g(id)  g  e  w  e  » 

fen. 
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1  should  lik«  to  read,  if  I  had  3^  Ufe  Qttn,  wmn  t((  tmt  Sett 
only  time.  ^  A 1 1  (• 

Obs.  D.  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the 
indicative  and  sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  formed.    Ex. 

rindic.  @r  ntag  jb  mil  fem^ 

However   rich  he   may  1  ttoie  er  tt)itt* 

be.  ]  Subj.  ©f  fci  fo  «id>,  wit  cr 

l^  tpolle* 

{Indie.    3^re  ®en>aft  ntag  fo 
gro@  fern,  aU  fie  xoiVL 
Subj.     3^Ye  (SetiKiIt  fci  noc^ 
fo  grog. 

Obs.  E.  In  German  we  never  employ  the  indica- 
tive, 

1.  In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the 
conjunction  toeiut^  if.    (See  preceding  Lesson.)    Ex. 

If  I  could  I  woald  do  it.  fBcnn  i^  fSnnte,  fo  t^&te  U^  C6 ;  or 

GInnte  xi^,  fo  t^&te  t4  c^ 

If  she  were  amiable  he  would  SSknn  fie  lU^n^ioftrMg  xoSxt  (or 
marry  her.  mAre  fte  (ic6en^ficbt^/  fo  ^clva^ 

tl)cte  ec  pc 

2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.    Ex. 

If  I  had  friends !  ^Atte  14  %ttoxiU ! 

If  I  were  rich !  SQB&t(  td^  xt\^ ! 

May  heaven  grant  it !  ^tt  ^tmmct  ge6e  ii ! 

God  forbid !  ®ott  be^fttc ! 

I  could  not  have  thought  it !  ^^itte  xi^'i  bO(^  nW  gc^ttbt ! 

3.  After  the  verbs  erjd^Im^  to  relate  ;  frogett,  to  ask ; 
fagen,  to  say,  and  others,  which  relate  indirectly,  either 
to  what  we  have  said  ourselves,  or  to  what  we  have 
heard  said  by  other  persons.    Ex. 

He  related  to  me,  that  he  had  Gr  ctg&Wte  mtr,  bap  er  64tff6nt4 

buffered  shipwreck,  and  had  gelttten,  unb  fcin  0anje<  fBdrngm 

lost  all  his  fortune.  oerloren  b^te. 

He  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  Qx  fra()te  mid),  o6  14  tiviit  bet  unb 

such  a  one,  whether  I  had  no  bet  n>6rC/  ob  icb  fein  (9<fb  Mttf, 

money,  why  I  did  not  know  loorum  x&t  nid)t  f(^r(t6en  CSnntc 
how  to  write. 


TkM  ut  maslMr  on  the  cmm*  Oo  txft  ein  Qtctfiet  onf  bo;  Vfiit 

bow,  Tell.  trcn9,  Sett. 

Tbey  say,  thoa  standest  np  to  SXan  fogt  to  nflf^meft  e^  onf  mtt 

any  shoQter  1  letem  @d)fi|en  ? 

I  told  him  he  had  made  a  mis-  34  fogte  tbni^  ba^  er  pd)  getrri  ^t« 
take ;  bat  he  thooght  that  was  te ;  tx  meinte  o6er,  tai  toSxt  ntd)t 
impossible,  as  he  had  looked  niogtid)/  wctl  cc  e^  treinial  burd^ 
it  over  three  times.  gefc^en  b^tte. 

A  wise  man  said,  The  reason  (Stn  fiBciftc  fo^tc :  3)cr  SRmfcb  f)abf 
Whv  a  man  has  bat  one  month  bepiorgen  etnen  SRunb  unt  iroei 
and  two  ears  is,  that  he  may  D6r<n/  bonut  er  loentger  fptedK/ 
speak  less  and  hear  more.  unb  mtf)t  ffitt* 

Obs.  jP.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  such  a  one,  are  often 
translated  by  bet  itnb  ber  for  the  masculine,  bie  unb  bte 
for  the  feminine,  bo^  ttnb  bai  for  the  neuter. 

He  said  he  would  marry  Miss  dt  faoft,  er  wcrbe*  ba^  unb  bo^ 
such  a  one.  Srduletn  ()etratf)en. 

To  saffer  shipwreok.         QMftipru^  Iciben*. 
Possible,  mSgTt^) ; 

impossible,  unni5gll((^. 

Whether.  £)  6. 

Obs.  Cr.  JD6  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  or 
before  sentences  which  Express  doubt  or  possibility. 
Ex. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at  3(^  wetf  ntc^t  o6  er  jQ  ^ufe  tft 

home. 
I  did  not  know  whether  yon  3^  n>u$te  nx&nt,  th  U  S^nen  del 

would  be  glad  of  it.  f(tn  wftrbe. 

The  ({uestion  is  whether  he  will  6<  ifl  bie  S^oge^  e6  cr  ei  wifb  t^uii 

do  it»  woQen* 

Obt,  H,  Cb  is  a  con^>onent  of  the  following  con- 
junctions: obfjfiiif,  cbfc^n,  obmf)i,  objUKir^  though,  al- 
though. These  conjunctions  ought  to  be  considered 
as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject  or  even  the 
case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  them.    Ex. 

I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though  it  3d)  wtrbe  btefed  $fcrb  (aufen,  e6  e^ 
is  not  an  English  one.  gteid)  fcin  (Sngt&'nber  if!.'' 

*  fBetbe  is  here  in  the  fhtore  of  the  rabjimctive.    (See  the  following  Lea* 
■on.) 
^  When  the  rabject  or  oaee  of  the  verb  ia  not  a  personal  pronoun,  it  Is  not 
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Tlumgh  he  is  my  cousin,  he  )D6  n  cjitidi  (or  fdften)  mciit  IBctter 
nevertheless  does  not  come  to      \%  fo  fonrait  er  bed)  nidftt  ga  tnir. 
see  me. 
Although  he  has  promised  it  to  £)6aUtd)  er  ti  nitr  MrTptcdKn  (at/  fo 

me,  I  do  not  rely  upon  iu  j6f)(e  id)  ted)  nid)t  barauf. 

Although  he  is  poor,  he  does  JDb  re  fd)on  (or  9(et<i6/  ipoct,  totHjX) 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  ami  \ft,  fo  t()ut  (r  M^  mc(  @ut(<. 
good. 

However,  nevertheless,         bec^ ; 

the  folly,  tie  Sbot^ett,  tie  SlaxtMt ; 

the  character,  bet  Ctbocaftec  (plnr.  e),  tie  (Sk^ 

mftt^^rt; 
bashful,  timid,  btSte ; 

fearful  (timid),  furd)tf(ttn ; 

natural,  notficti^ ; 

polite  (civil),  impolite  (uncivil),  (ofiid) ;  unb^flub* 

BX£BCISBS«      311. 

Well  (9{«ii),  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  1 — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — You  flatter  me.— 
Not  at  all  (Q^ni  unt  got  nid»l),  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly 
satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  woiked  like  you. — Why  do  you  not  go 
out  to-day  1—4  would  go  out  if  it  was  fine  weather. — 4Shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  to-morrow  I— If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. 
—Snail  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bet  Sbter  7(nhiiift)  ! — Will 
you  have  occasion  (©efegeti^it)  to  go  to  town  this  evening  1 — ^I  do 
not  know,  but  I  would  go  now  if  I  had  an  opportunity  (tie  &ts 
legenbett). — You  would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you 
would  not  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  friends  and  books. — Man 
would  not  experience  so  much  misery  (fo  otet  C^(ent)  in  his  career 
(ouf  ffiner  Saufbo^n),  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy,  were  he  not 
so  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility  (tie  ©efCibQofigfeit) 
towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so  deaf  to  (taub  gegen)  their 
supplication  (tie  9itte),  if  you  had  been  vourself  in  misery  for  some 
time. — You  would  not  say  that  if  vou  knew  me  well. — Why  has 
your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  f— She  would  have  done  them, 
if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke 
oftener,  you  would  speak  better.— I  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  should 
learn  better,  if  I  had  more  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of 
your  sister.— You  would  have  had  no  reason  (Ucfacbe)  to  complain 
of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do.' — What 
has  my  brother  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  that  he  Would  be  tiie 
happiest  man  in  the  (von  ter)  world,  if  he  knew  the  German  Ian* 
guage,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  languages. 

» 

oraally  piaeed  betwoen  these  two  words.  Ex.  DBgtetcb  btefel  $ferb  fdtt 
ISnqUuHt  tft,  fo  tocrbc  itb  e<  bo(b  faafen,  althoug;h  this  hone  is  not  an  Eag- 
bsh  one.  I  •ball  nevertheless  boy  it.  £)balrt(b  btcfrm  9)2annc  niAH  iotberfa|« 
Ten  i%  fo  beHagt  er  ficb  bo(b«  though  nothuig  has  happened  to  this  man,  he  Is 
nevertheless  comi^ininc. 

18* 
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213. 

I  shoald  like  to  know  ^  hy  I  cannot  speak  as  well  as  yon.-^I 
will  tell  you  :  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  as  I,  if  you  were  not 
80  bashful.  But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully 
(bcffcr),  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak ;  for,  in  order  to  speak 
well,  one  must  learn;  and  it  is  very  natural,  that  he  who 
does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt  should  be  timid. — ^You 
would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are  (aH  @ic  ^n^)j  if  you  were  sure  to 
make  no  mistakes. — ^There  are  some  people  who  laug-h  when  I  speak. 
— ^Those  are  impolite  people ;  you  have  only  to  laug^  also,  and 
they  will  no  longer  lau^h  at  you.  If  you  did  as  I  (do),  you  would 
speak  well. — You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and  you  will  soon 
be  no  lono^er  afraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice, for  f  have  resolved  (jt(ft  ocrnefjnun*)  to  rise  every  mornin?  at 
six  oVlock,  to  study  till  ten  o^clock,  and  to  go  to  bed  early.— -De- 
mocritus  and  Heraclitus  (in  German  as  in  English  ^croditu^,  ^0* 
were  two  philosophers  of  a  (oon)  very  different  character :  the  first 
laughed  at  (fiUv  with  the  accus.)  the  follies  of  men,  and  the  other 
wept  at  them. — ^They  were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve 
(ocrbtenrn)  (both)  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at. — My  brother  told  me 
that  you  had  spoken  of  me,  and  that  you  had  not  praised  me. — We 
should  have  praised  you,  if  you  had  paid  us  what  you  owe  us.— 
Vou  are  wrong  in  complainin&f  of  my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  your  feelings. — I  should  not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he 
had  only  hurt  my  ^elings ;  but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole 
family. — ^You  are  wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.  He  only 
aspires  after  riches.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.SECOND  LESSON.— Jgwri  unb  nentlpjote 

tzction. 

To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ZHxt  etncc  &a^t  genou  6c(annt  (or 

a  thing.  ocrtraut)  fcin*. 

To  make  one's  self  thoroughly  &xd)  nut  etner  ©a^e  (eEannt  (or 

acquainted  with  a  thing.  oettraut)  niac^en. 

I  understand  this  business.  3^  bin  nut  btefcr  &ad^  oettraut  (or 

bcFonnt). 
Acijuainted,  bcfonnt ; 

intimate,  familiar,  vertraut. 

1  am  acquainted  with  that.  f  Scft  bin  bomit  bc!annt  (oerttout). 

A  species  (a  kind),        einc  2(rt/  eitte  ©attung. 

What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  T        J  ^^^  ^^^  ""*  ^^*  S^"*^  *f*  ^^^*  ' 
VY  hat  kind  ot  iruit  is  that  T        ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^ . ^^  ^.  ^^  ^ 

■  The  plural  of  collective  nouns  is  ^nerall/  formed  by  adding  Kttrn, 
kinds,  species,  to  the  singular.  Ex.  bte  Dbjla.teit,  fruit  (i.  e.  various  sorts  of 
fruit) ;  bif  Otfrfibeartftt,  corn  (i.  e.  various  kinds  of  com). 
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The  kernel  (of  an  apple,  a  pear,  >  ^     ^ 
an  almond),  J  ^^^  ^^* 

The  stone,  bcc  ®tcin  ; 

kernel-fruit,  ta$  ^crnobf! ; 

stone-fruit,  ba^  ^tcincb^. 


[t  is  a  kernel-fruit. 
To  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert. 
To  serve  up  the  dessert. 

The  fruit, 

the  plum, 
the  anecdote, 
the  soap, 
the  roast-meat, 

To  dry  (to  wipe). 
To  cease  (to  leave  off). 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 


6^  If!  etne  ^emfrucH 
£)bfl  bred)en*. 
Ut  92a(btifd)* 

\  tie  ^tuc^t  ;k 
tie  ^floume ; 
tie  2(necbote ; 
bit  Geife ; 
Ut  ajtoten. 

Tibttcdncn. 

Kufbcrcn. 

t  Sd)  icvc  auf  ga  U\€tL 

t  ©ie  Wrt  auf  ga  fpte^eiu 


To  avoid. 

To  avoid  some  one. 
To  avoid  something. 


t  soieibcn*  (^tndtUn,  mitl). 
(  QSeruieibcn*. 
Scmanbcn  melben*. 
(&tmai  ocnncibcn*. 
To  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune).  Gincm  llng((icfe  entge^m*  or  cntrtn* 

nen*  (<ntrcnnen/  entrann). 
The  punishment,  bte  ©trafc. 

To  avoid  death  he  ran  away.        Urn  bent  Sobe  gu  entge^cn^  no^ni  er 

bic  SIud)t. 
The  flight,  the  escape,   bte  Stuc^t. 

(Sine    (or  ciner)  Ba^t  cntbc^rcn 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace.). 
Bid)  hif)t{fcn*  ol)nt  tttoai.' 

(itdnnen  @te  fi^  ofjne  S9rob  Ufyis 
fen? 
itonnrn  @te  bo6  S)rob  (be^  5BrtbcO 
entbcfjren  ? 
Sd)  fann  U  cntbe^ren. 
34)  bef)c(fc  mid)  cbne  S3tob. 
Scbclfen  @tc  pd)  obnc  5Brob? 
3(b  fann  U  entbe^rctu 


To  do  without  a  thing. 


Can  you  do  without  bread  ? 

I  can  do  without  it. 
I  do  without  bread. 
Do  you  do  without  bread  ? 
I  do  without  it. 


I 


i>  2)ie  %iVL^t  is  the  fruit  of  trae«  and  plants.  Ex.  ^tc  9e(bfni^tc,  the  fruit 
of  the  fields.  %m^t  is  also  employed  figuratively :  Ex.  ^ic  9tud^t  feiner 
Slrbeit  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Cbfl  is  only  used  in  spealdog  or  ap ~* 
pears,  plums,  and  similar  fruit.  Hence  ba<  Sttxwhft,  kemei-fruit ;  bal 
obfi,  stone-frtiit 

«  (Sntbthxtn  is  employed  in  the  sense  o(  to  be  mthoui  and  to  do  withoiU  ; 
fi(^  bf^etfen*  in  the  sense  only  of  to  do  voUhtmt. 


wai 
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There  are  many  thin^  which  we  SBlr  mftffim  mtlH  tntbi^zau 
most  do  without. 

(9R(m  fogt,  cr  wttti  morgcn  ahvns 
fetu 
SKon  faof,  bop  et  morgen  o^et|cn 
nxrbe. 


FUTURE  OF  THB   BUBJUNCTTVB. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  differ  from  those  of 
the  indicative  only  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
singular,  which  are :  ItfftbeP  and  toette,  instead  of  toixft 
and  ttnrb.    Ex. 

Thon  wilt  praioe.  S>xt  loetbefl  (oben. 

He  will  praise.  fit  toevtc  (oben. 

Thou  wilt  haTe  praised.  S)u  loerbcfl  g((o^  fyiUn, 

He  will  hare  praised.  ^  tottU  gelobt  ^betu 

The  future  of  the  subjunctive  implies  a  coming  but 
uncertain  event.    Ex. 


It  is  said  that  he  will  soon  ar- 
riye. 


men. 
tXan  fogt,  bap  et  balb  anfommen 
loerbe 


iaXan  bofft,  ec  »erbe  no4)  ju  reciter 
3eit  angcfommen  fein. 
®2on  il^offr,  bop  ec  nod)  )u  reciter  Belt 
angefontmen  fein  werbe. 

Hiey  will  warm  the  soup.  9{an  mtrb  bte  @uppe  mermen. 

Dinner,  or  supper,  is  on  tite  table  f  ^on  iat  aufgetragen. 
(Literally:  one  has  served  up). 

To  serve^  to  attend.  2Cufmarten. 

Can  I  help  you  to  some  of  it?      f  itonn  \^  Sbnen  bonutanffioarten? 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  soup !  ^f  Jtonn  ic^  S^nen  roit  ©uppe  auf* 
Shall  I  help  }  m  to  some  soup  1  3     marten  ? 
I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little,      f  3^  bitte  mlr  etn  mentg  baeon 

au^ 
To  ask  for  (politely).  6i(^  au^bitten*. 

May  I  crave  (beg)  the  favour  of  f  )£>orf  td^  mic  S^ten  8tome»  onl* 
your  name  1  Mtten  ? 
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The  woman,  tie  Jtau ; 

the  wife,  tai  $Set6.' 

CXERCI8K8.      213. 

I  come  to  wish  yon  a  good  morning. — You  are  rery  kind.-» 
Would  you  do  me  a  favour  1 — ^Tell  me  what  yon  want,  for  I  would 
do  anything  to  oblige  you. — I  want  five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  have  received  my  money.  You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  you 
would  render  me  this  service. — I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  if 
I  could ;  but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
render  vou  this  service. — Will  you  ask  your  brother  whether  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  money  which  I  have  sent  him  1 — As  to  my  bro- 
ther, though  it  be  little,  he  is  satisfied  with  it :  but  I  am  not  so ; 
for  having  suffered  shipwreck,  I  am  in  want  of  the  money  which 
you  owe  me. — Henry  IV.,  meeting  (ontreffen*)  one  day  in  his 
palace  (ber  ^(afl)  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  (tct  Iftm  untcfanttt 
voax)^  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged  (sacft^^vtn).  **  I  belong  to 
myself,'*  replied  this  man.  **  My  friend,^'  said  the  king,  **  you 
have  a  stupid  master." 


S14. 

Have  they  served  up  the  sonp ! — ^They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — ^Then  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot  (mac? 
OK  ©uppe). — ^They  will  warm  it  for  you. — ^You  will  oblige  me.— 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast-meat  ? — ^I  will  trouble  yon 
for  a  little. — Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ? — ^I  thank  tou,  I 
like  fowl  better. — May  I  offer  you  some  wine  1 — I  will  trouble  you 
for  a  little. — Have  they  already  served  up  the  dessert  1 — ^They  have 
served  it  up.— Do  you  like  fruit  1 — ^I  like  fruit,  but  I  have  no  more 
appetite.— Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  t — I  will  eat  a  little. — Shall 
I  help  yon  to  English  or  Dutch  (^oUdntifcJb)  cheese  1 — i  will  eat  a 
little  Dutch  cheese. — What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  1 — ^It  is  stone-fruit. 
—What  is  it  called  1 — It  is  called  thus. — Will  you  wash  your 
hands? — ^I  should  like  to  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel  to  wipe 
tiiem  with. — ^I  will  let  you  have  (gebrn  tafffn)  a  towel,  tome  soap, 

*  ^ic  ^ott  ii  nied  in  titlei,  in  which  case  it  is  not  exprened  in  English. 
Ex.  ^ic  %tavi  ®tiHnn,  the  countett.  It  stands  for,  1.  the  mistress  <rf  the 
house.  Ex.  t^al  t|l  btr  9ratt  oom  ^oafc,  that  is  the  lulsuess  of  the  boose  $ 
S.  the  consort  Ex.  @e{ne  %xtM  ijk  fc^r  f^5n,  his  lady  is  very  handsome ; 
3.  the  sex,  but  then  it  is  generally  combined  with  the  word  ^crfon  or  Sim* 
met.  Ex.  Jtcaaen  ^vt  btefc  ffvauenlpcrfon  (btefel  8rauca|immcr)?  do  yon 
know  that  lady  ?  The  word  ^etb  means :  1.  in  general  a  woman  of  the 
lower  classes.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  word  ^rrfon,  and  in  speak- 
ing contemptuonsly  with  the  won!  $t(b.  Ex.  SHe  SBcibcr  «om  gemsiaoi 
fBoiU,  the  women  of  the  lower  classes ;  bte  SBcAlpcrfan,  bal  SEUeibloilb,  the 
ftsHde ;  t.  a  consort  aooQg  the  lower  cksses.  Ex.  <h  ^ot  citi  SBcibaatain* 
men,  he  has  taken  a  wife  (has  married) ;  3.  the  sex  in  general.  Ex.  IKn 
CbUl  SBeib,  a  woman  of  noble  sentiments ;  btc  92atsr  M  fBMUi,  womn's 
nature. 
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and  some  water. — I  shall  be  much  (fe^t)  obliged  to  yoa. — ^May  I 
ask  you  for  a  little  water  ? — Here  is  some  (iDa  (abcn  @te). — Can 
you  do  without  soap  1->-As  for  soap,  I  can  do  without  if;  but  I 
must  have  a  towel  to  dry  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  with- 
out soap  ? — ^Thero  are  many  things  which  we  must  do  without. — 
Why  has  that  roan  run  away  t — Because  he  had  no  other  means  of 
escaping  the  punishment  which  he  had  deserved. — Why  did  your 
brothers  not  get  a  better  horse  1 — If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old 
horse,  they  would  have  got  another  better  one. — Has  your  father 
arrived  already! — Not  yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this 
very  day  (ncd)  ^rute). — Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time  1 — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  have  set  out  in  time. 

215. 

Will  you  relate  something  to  me ! — What  do  you  wish  me  to  re- 
late to  you  1 — A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — A  little  boy  asked 
(fcrbcrn)  one  day  at  table  n>et  !£ifd)e)  for  some  meat ;  his  father  said 
that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he  should  wait  until 
some  was  given  to  him.  The  poor  boy  seeing  every  one  eat,  and 
that  nothing  was  given  to  him,  he  said  to  his  father  :  *'  My  dear 
father,  stve  me  a  nttle  salt,  if  you  please.^'  *' What  will  you  do 
with  it  T  "  asked  the  father.  "  I  wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  (3c^ 
mil  e<!  ^u  tcni  5'fifd)C  effcn)  which  you  will  give  me,"  replied  (ocrfes 
^cn)  the  child.  Eveiy  body  admired  n)cn)unt>crn)  the  little  boy's  wit ; 
and  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing,  gave  him  meat  with- 
out his  asking  for  it. — Who  was  that  little  boy,  that  asked  for  meat 
at  table  1— He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my  friends. — ^Wby  did  he  ask 
for  some  meat? — He  asked  for  some  because  he  had  a  good  appe- 
tite.— Why  did  his  father  not  give  him  some  immediately  ? — Be- 
cause he  had  forgotten  it. — Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  asking  fur 
some  1 — He  was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have  waited. — Why  did 
he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt  1— He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (^as 
mtt)  his  father  might  perceive  that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  he 
might  give  him  some.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-THIRD  LESSON. -SDwi  ttnb  nettn^ijBU 

tctiion. 

To  execute  a  commission.  (Stnen  ^(uftrag  ou^rt^tm/  ocU^te^^cn*^ 

bcforgen. 
I  have  executed  your  commission.  3cb  ^aOe  3btcn  TCufhrog  gut  oufges 

ricbtct  (ooOjcaen,  bcforgt). 
1  2 

I  have  received  with  the  greatest  3<^  ^aOe  3f)r  untcrm  fcc^ften  an 
pleasure  the  letter  which  you  3  4 

addressed  to  me,  dated  the  6th      mx&^    gen^teted    6(i)ret6en    mit 
instant.  tcm   gc6pten   ^crgnfigen    txl)QU 

ten. 
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DCJ*  When  the  adiective  precedes  the  noun  (Lesh 
b»  1  XVIIL)  all  words  relating  to  it  are  placed  before 
the  adjective,  or  the  participle  used  adjectiveiy,  in  the 
following  order :  1st,  The  article  or  pronoun ;  2d,  all 
words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participle  adjec- 
tive ;  3d,  the  adjective  or  participle  adjective ;  and 
finally,  4th,  the  noun.     Ex. 

1  3  3 

A.  man  polite  towards  eveiybody.  (Sin    gcgen    S^^^i^mann    f)6f[t4)er 

4 

12  3  4 

A  father  who  loves  his  children.  Gin  fcinc  Winter  Uebcnbcr  $8atcr* 
You  have  to  study  the  twentieth  6ie   fykUn   tie    jroan^tgftc    Section 
Lesson,  and   to  translate  the  12       3 

exercises  relating  to  it.  ^u  fiubiren,  unb   bic  ba^u  gef}9s 

4 
rtgen  ^(ufga&cn  ju  (i&erfc|en.* 

Have  you  executed  my  commis-  $o6en  6ie  meincn  2(uftroQ  ou^ges 

sion  7  rid)tct  7 

I  have  executed  it.  3^  f)abt  if)n  au^()crid)tct. 

To  do  one's  duty.  ©cine  @d>utbi9feit  tf)un*. 

To  fulfil  one's  duty.  eeinc  9)fltd)t  erffiUcn. 

To  do  one's  task.  @cinc  "kxUit  niadxn. 

That  man  always  does  his  duty.  2)tcfcr  ^ann  tl}ut  immet  feinc  Gc^uU 

tigffit. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty.  Diefcr    ^lann  (tfitat    tmnirr  fdnc 

5)flid)t.'» 
Have  you  done  your  task  t  ^aben  ^ie  3()te  Hxhtxt  gemad^t? 

He  depends  upon  it.    *  @r  9er(2$t  ficl)  tarauf. 

I  rely  upon  you.  3<b  ocrlaffc  mid^  auf  ®ie. 

You  may  rely  upon  him.  6ie  fdnnen  ftcft  ouf  t^n  t>cr(affen. 

To  suffice,  be  sufficient.  ®enfigcn,  ^inrd^en/  gcnug  fetn*. 

To  be  contented  with  something.  €id)  mit  etma^  begnttgen. 

Is  that  bread  sufficient  for  you  t  \  3g  ^^"l^i^t*  ®^«.  9^"«9  \ 

It  is  sufficient  for  me.  (&^  genfigt  mtr. 

•  This  kind  of  construction,  wherein  the  noon  Btandii  Bepamted  more  or 
le«B  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  elevated  style  than  in 
conversation. 

»  $fltc^t  is  that  which  our  own  conscience  obliges  us  to ;  @  AuTbifileit  the 
orders  given  us  by  onr  superiors,  and  is  derived  from  bit  <S(^ulb,  the  oUigft* 
tion,  debt. 


ao4 

Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for  I8trb  \Atfei  QMb  Mcfcm  SXanne  d^ 

that  man  ?  nft^en  ? 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  him.        Hi  tout  t()m  gcnClgcn. 
Little  wealth  saffices  for  the  wise.  SS^enig  genAgt  tern  SBetfem 
Was  this  man  contented  with  ^t  ftd)  Mefer  SQRann  mtt  liefer  C^nnu 

that  sum  !  me  ^cgnftgt  ? 

{®at  M(fe  ®ummc  f&c  Mcfcn  flXann 
^tnretd)ent  ? 
8Bar  ttefe  €umme  buftm  9){annc  gr« 
nug? 
It  has  been  sufficient  for  him.       Gr  ^ot  |U6  bamit  begnfigt 
He  would  be  contented  if  you  (5r  n>flrb(  fvi^  bcgnfigfn,  mtnn  6te 
would  only  add  a  few  crowns,      nut  nec^  ctnigc  XfyxUx  ^tn^ufflgen 

woQtnu 

To  add.  4^in|Bf6gai. 

To  build.  SSauen. 

To  embark,  to  ffo  on  board.  &idt  einf4)t{f(n. 

The  safl,  M  @(g<(. 

To  set  sail.  Unter  ^(g((  g(^*. 

To  set  sail  for.  6eg((n  no(6. 

To  sail  for  America.  ^ad^  KmertFa  fegcln. 

With  full  sails.  cDtit  wVitn  Gcgdn. 

To  sail  with  full  sails.  SEflxt  wUtn  @egdn  faftren*. 

He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  Qr  M  ftcb  am  fe^jcftnten  (ober  ben 

hst  month.  fecb)e()nten}  (e^ten  SOtcnat^  eingfs 

fcbtfft. 
He  sailed  on  the  third  instant.     (St  tfi  ben  brttten  (ober  am  btitten) 

btefe^  unter  @egel  gegangen. 

That  is  to  say  (t.  e.}.  X>ai  bet^t  (ndmltcb). 

St  cetera  (etc.),  and  so  on,  and  llnb  fc  meitet  (abbreviated  a.  f.  ».)• 
so  forth. 

• 

Otherwise,  diffisrently.  Knber^ 

In  another  manner.  2(uf  eine  onbete  Ktt. 

If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behare  SEBenn  icb  batf  mhftt,  lottcbe  i^  mid^ 

differently.  anbfrtf  benc^nKn. 

If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  iBenn  tcb  bo^  gemupt  b&tte,  fo  lofirbf 
have  behaved  differently.  id)  mt^  onber<  benommen  ^ben* 

To  behave.  6t(ft  bene()mett*. 

Else  (otherwise).       Qfcnft 

If  not.  SBom(!6t 

Mead,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be  SBeffetn  Gle   ^,  fcnft  (ws  nt^^t) 

F*niahed.  voivh  man  6ie  firafau 

I  cannot  do  it  otherwise  3^  fann  e«  nt<bt  anb«t6  mo^m 
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OF  THE  nfPX&ATlVB» 


The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being 
formed  from  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive, is  only  irregular  when  the  latter  is  so.  Ex.  ®e^ 
(en*/  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bit  gi6|i/ 
thou  givest;  imperative,  gib,  give  thou.  $dfett*,  to 
help;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bit  ^il^^thou 
helpest ;  imperative,  ^tlf,  help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted :  1st.  The  follow- 
ing verbs:  t^abcn*,  to  have;  second  person,  bit  ^(l, 
thou  hast ;  imperative,  ^bf,  have  thou ;  fetti*,  to  be ; 
second  person,  bit  bifi/  thou  art;  imperative,  fei/  be 
thou ;  n^erben*/  to  become ;  btt  IDirfl,  thou  becomest ; 
imperative,  toetbe,  become  thou;  n>iffen%  to  know; 
second  person,  bit  tt>ei%  thou  knowest ;  imperative,  Moiffe, 
know  thou  ;  JmoUeti*,  to  will ;  bu  IDtDfi/  thou  wilt ;  im- 
perative, tDoDe.  2d.  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  change  the  letter  a  into  a. 
In  the  imperative  they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex. 
ianfen,  to  run ;  bit  (ait^,  thou  runnest ;  imperative,  Idit^ 
fCf  run  thou. 

All  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived 
from  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always 
regular,  as  well  as  the  plural  of  the  present  of  the  in- 
dicative. 

Have  patience !  ^htn  6ie  ®etu(b  1 

Be  attentive !  6eten  &t(  oufmcrffaxn  I 

Go  thither !  ®«i)en  6te  ()in ! 

Give  it  to  me !  ®eb(n  &H  U  mit ! 

Give  it  to  him !  ®ebcn  &it  ti  \\)m ! 

Patience,  impatience,  ^it  ®ctu(t ;  btc  llngebulb. 

Lend  it  to  me !  Sei^di  @t(  c6  mit ! 

To  borrow.  S3orgen  (tci^en*). 

I  will  borrow  some  money  of  3(b  n>ttt  mtc  son  3&ncn  QMb  (ei^en 

yon.  (borgcn). 

I  will  borrow  this  money  of  you.  3d)  toiVi  bt(fe€  ®€(b  9en  S^nen  bev« 

flen. 
Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him.         SBctgcn  @t(  ti  Mn  ibm* 
I  do  borrow  it  from  him.  3(b  borgc  e6  oon  tbnu 

Obs.  A.    These  examples  of  the  imperative  are  for 
the  third  person  plural,  which  is  most  commonly  used 
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in  polite  conversation ;  but  we  sometimes  also  employ 
the  second  person  plural,  particularly  in  exhortations, 
as: 

Be  (ye)  good.  €><ib  gut* 

Know  (ye)  it.  ©iffet  ti»* 

Obey  your  masters,  and  never  ®el^ot^t*  (Surcn  Se^rmi^  unb  ma: 

give  them  any  trouble.  i^tt  t^ncn  me  SSerbruS. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  ^t^ljitt,  wai  3bt  fc^ulbig  fcib  ; 
afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those  trjiflet  lit  IXnojiiuSLiicn,  unb  t^ut 
that  have  offended  you.  benimtgen  &utti,  bie  Gttd)  UUis 

btgt  babeiu 
Love  God,  thy  neighbour  as  thy-  ZUUi  ®en  unb  Guccn  9l&((|!en  mic 
self  (in  German  yourself).  Gucft  fetbft. 

To  obey.  ®eboi:dj)cn. 

To  comfort.  Srdfleiu 

To  offend.  J93c(ctbtgetu 

The  neighbour,  bee  St&cftfte ; 

sadness,  bie  Sroutigfett ; 

the  creditor,  ber  @)t&ubtger ; 

the  watch,  bie  Ut)v ; 

the  snuff-box,  bie  ^ofe. 

Obs.  B.  We  often  employ  compound  imperatives, 
in  order  to  give  to  understand  that  we  either  com- 
mand or  invite.  They  are  formed  for  the  third  person 
sing,  and  plur.  with  mogen*^  mqfy ;  foOfett*/  shall ;  and 
for  the  first  person  plural  with  laflen*/  to  let,  which 
likewise  forms  the  compound  imperative  in  English ; 
and  with  tt)ottm*,  will.  Ex.  ®r  mag  lobcn,  let  him  (he 
may)  praise ;  er  foK  lobett/  let  him  (he  shall)  praise  ;  fte 
mogen  toben,  let  them  (they  may)  praise ;  fie  fotten  Io6en, 
let  them  (they  shall)  praise ;  laflct  un^  Xtbtn,  let  us 
praise ;  xoix  tt)otten  loben,  let  us  (we  will)  praise,  &c. 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  Saffct  un$  tnmicr  bie  JSugenb  (tcben 
virtue,  and  we  shall  be  happy  unb  ou^iibcn/  fo  mcrbcn  n>tr  in 
both  in  this  life,  and  in  the  ttefem  unb  iencm  SeOen  g(iic((i4 
next.  jetn. 

Let  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot  SBtr  wcllen  fe^en,  met  Don  un$  oxix 
best.  beflen  fd)te$en  fonn. 

c  From  ^6r  fctb,  second  person  plural  of  the  indicative. 
•*  From  3br  wiffet,  &c.  &c. 
•  From  3br  gc^orc^et,  &c.  &c. 
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£3CEBCIBB8.      316. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  1 — ^I  have  execated  it. — Has 
/our  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him? — He  has 
executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  t — ^I  am  un- 
der so  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will  always  execute  yonr 
commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. — Ask  the 
horse^lealer  (ber  9fcrbci)dnb(er)  whether  he  can  let  me  have  the 
horse  at  (ffir)  the  price  which  I  have  offered  him. — I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be  satisfied,  if  yon  would  add  a  few  florins  more. — ^I  will 
not  add  anything.  If  he  can  let  me  have  it  at  (jUr)  that  price,  let 
him  do  so ;  if  not,  let  him  keep  it  (fo  maa  et  e^  begotten). — Good 
morning  (in  the  accus.),  my  children !  I^ve  you  done  your  task  1 
— You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it ;  for  we  must  (tnfi^ten)  be 
ill  not  to  do  it. — What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to-day  1— -1  give  you 
the  ninety-third  lesson  to  study,  and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to 
do, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  216th  and  217th.  Endeavour  to  commit 
(macften)  no  errors  (ter  ^cfiUx). — Is  this  bread  sufficient  for  you  ? — 
It  would  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  was  not  very  hungry. — ^When  did 
your  brother  embark  for  America  1 — He  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of 
last  month  (listen  9)2cnat^).— Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your 
brother! — I  do  promise  you,  yon  may  depend  upon  it — I  rely  upon 
you. — Will  you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for 
this  1 — I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  1 — ^You  may  (Wns 
ntn  rQ. 

217. 

Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness  alters 
(finbcrn)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (&rgct). — Be  not 
afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no  harm. — 
You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  mind  for  it  (boju)  ; 
for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man;  am  paid  what  is  due  to  me.— As 
soon  as  I  have  money,  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (au^i 
(caen)  for  me.  Do  not  believe  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  I  think 
of  (benfcn  on*  with  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am  your  debtor  (bee 
@<^ultni*r),  and  I  shall  never  deny  (Uu^nen)  it. — Do  not  believe  that 
I  have  had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss  Wilhelmine  has  had  your 
silver  snuff-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  sister  when 
we  were  playing  at  forfeits  (5)fflnbct  fptclcn). — What  a  beautiful 
inkstand  you  have  there !  pray,  lend  it  to  me. — What  do  you  wish  to 
do  with  it  ? — I  wish  to  siiow  it  to  my  sister.— Take  it,  but  take 
care  o!f  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — Do  not  fear. — What  do  you  want 
of  {pen)  my  brother  t — I  want  to  borrow  some  money  of  him.— 
Borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — If  he  will  not  lend  me  any,  I  will 
borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish 
(for)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented  with  what  Providence 
(bte  ^orfct)ung)  has  given  you,  and  consider  (Oebenfen*)  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life  (Do*  Seben) 
being  short,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  (e*  an*)  as  agreeable  (onge* 
nel^m)  as  possible.     But  let  us  also  consider  that  the  abuse  (Set 
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SRtf^aaA)  of  pleasure  (in  the  plor.  in  German,  $BfrgnSmindcn) 
makes  it  bitter  (bitter). — Hare  you  done  your  exercises  i«-I  conld 
not  do  them,  becanse  my  brother  was  not  at  home.— Yon  most  not 
get  yonr  exercises  done  by  (oon)  your  brother,  but  yon  must  do  them 
yourself.     (See  end  of  Lesson  aXXIV.) 


NINETY.FOURTH  LESSON.— t)i<t  ntlif  nettn^igftte 

Section. 

To  be  a  judge  of  something.  f  ®td)  ouf  ttn^t  t)frf!(^m*. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  1  f  $8(rfteb<n  6te  fid)  ouf  Zad^  7 

I  am  a  judge  of  it.  f  3d)  ocrflehe  mid)  borauf. 

I  am  not  a  ludge  of  it.  t  3<b  Decfle^e  mid)  nid)t  tacauf. 

I  am  a  good  judge  of  it.  t  3d)  oerfle^e  mt^  febt  gut  ^cauf. 

I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3d)  ocrft(f)e  mic^  ntc^t  fc()C  gut 

borauf* 

To  draw.  Bti^ntru 

To  chalk.  9{a4Jb4ei<i6n(n  (fatftren). 

The  drawing,  bt(  3Hd)nung ; 

the  drawer,  Uv  3etd)ncr« 

To  draw  from  nature,  from  life.  92a(^  bet  97atttC/  na<j^  ton  8e6ctt 

2ei(bncn. 
To  draw  a  landscape  from  nature*  Qtne  ean^|<^ft  na(^  Ux  SRatUC  icid^* 

ncn. 
To  manage  or  to  go  about  a  thing.  (Si  anfangcn** 
How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  SBie  fangen  ®ie  ti  an,  e^ne  Sangi 

Hie  without  tongs  T  Seucc  oniumacften  ? 

I  go  about  it  so.  3d)  fange  c6  fc  (or  auf  Mefc  SB<if<) 

am 
You  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way.  6te  fangm  ci  ntcbt  gttt  an. 
I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way.        3c6  f^ngc  ii  gut  an* 
How  does  your  broSier  manage  SBte  f6ngt  39C  SBrubet  U  on,  vm 

to  do  that!  tUfti  gu  tl)un  ? 

Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly.  ®cfc6ic(t  (auf  (tnc  gefd)t(fte  ebcr  fdt 

ne  2Crt)* 
Awkwardly,  unhandily.  Ungcfd^icfr. 

He  should  have  managed  the  Gr  \)&nt  U  bcffec  anfangoi  foSen* 

thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed  the  @ie    6&tten    etf   anhni    anfangm 

thing  differently.  niflfTen* 

They  ought  to  have  managed  it  6te  h&ttcn  ei  mad)en  fatten,  wie  \^ 

as  I  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it  SBtr  Hntn  U  vaUti  nuM^oi  foUtn, 
differently  from  what  they  did.      cXi  fie* 


dOO 


To  forbid. 

I  Ibriiid  yoa  to  do  thaL 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  cnitain  rises,  falls. 
The  stocks  have  fallen. 

The  day  falls. 

It  grows  towards  night,  or  night 

comes  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  stoop* 

To  fed. 
To  smell. 

He  smells  of  garlic. 
To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent  to  a  thing. 
I  consent  to  it. 


\ 


fBevbictcn*.    Part.  pa«t»  t€Kf 
(oteiu    Imper£  octbet 

9{trb<c(offen*,  ^untcrioffcn*. 
iDte  2(ugen  nt<terfd)(og(n*. 
tDet  S3crf)ana  drf)t  ouf,  fAICt. 
t  iDer  SB5e(i)fe(cour<  tft  gcfsaen  (ficit 

ntetrtger). 
t  jDer  Sag  ncigt  fi(^' 

di  toirb  92a4t 

&  n>trt  ^t 
&^  bficfctu 

Sc  rte^t  na4)  ^ncblauc^ 
Snnonbcm  ben  ^ii  fftbCen* 

C  3n  etwoj  imatgni  (or  mmU\^). 

i  Getne  C^nmiQigung  ju  ttnai  gcbcn*^. 

C  34  wiQige  bamiu 

c  34  gcbc  mcinc  CStomittlgguag  bojtt* 

CSSerbergen*  (ocrbovgcn,  Mtborg). 
1  Serfleden. 

3n  SEBobr^dt 

3n  bet  S^  (lotrflt^^  ioa^^aftt§). 

bte  atbat ; 

OKibt  (rc^t)  ; 

voai)xl)Cift ; 

Gr  ifl  ein  nKibt^ftft  g)}onn. 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 

Indeed. 

In  fact. 

The  fact, 

tme, 

genaine, 
He  is  a  tme  man. 

Thia  is  the  right  place  for  this  S)aiift  tit  toafy[€  (tf^tf)  fto)  fie 
pictnre.  btcf^  Qkmfilbe. 

As  I  live!  t  €fe  n>a^ id»  (cbc ! 

To  think  much  of  some  one.        2(ttf  3<moiibf  n  M  l^ea\ 
To  esteem  some  one.  S^nbf  n  ^M^m. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man.  34  batte  ntcJbt  9td  aaf  btefen  SXanti. 
[  think  much  of  him  (I  esteem  34  6att<  wet  aaf  i^  (14  f46^  ibn 
him  much).  fe^r). 


To  petmUf  to  aUow. 

The  permission, 
[  permit  you  to  go  thither. 


Svtanbeit. 

bte  Chlaubni^ 

34  etfaube  36nen  f^in^gel^eii  (or 
M^  ju  ge^^en)* 


(To  eommmmdf  io  order).       SBefe^tm*  {UfoVm,  befa^). 
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Obs.  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in 
the  imperative  instead  of  the  second,  the  personal  pro- 
noun always  follows  the  verb,  but  never  when  the 
second  person  is  employed.    Ex. 

Order  it  to  be  done.  S^ef^blen  @tc,  top  man  e^  t()uc. 

Be  virtuous.  @cib  tu^^cntf^nft. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  the  as^cllcn  B\c  niit  (rtaubcn/  ouf  bm 
market  1  9}?arft  )u  QC^cn  7 

To  hasten,  to  make  haste.      Qxkti,  ftd)  fputcn. 
Make  haste,  and  return  soon.       (St(en  @te  tmb  fcmnicn  &t  bolb 

to'utcx. 

I  had  done  reading  when  your  Sd)  ^attc  oufgc|)5rt  |U  l<\cn,  o(6  3(v 

brother  entered.  SBnitcr  bcretntrat. 

f  ou  had  lost  your  purse  when  I  @tc  fatten  3bre  93drfc  Dcrlcrcn/  ott 

found  mine.  id)  tie  metnigc  fant. 

To  step  in,  to  enter.  ^crcintretcn  (gctrctcn,  trot). 

To  be  ashamed,  ©td^  f^Hmttu 

To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or  @i(b  3cmanb<6  obrr   etncr  €fo<j^ 

something.  f(f)d'nicn*. 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  im])atience.  3cb  \di&n\i  mtcft  metnec  Ung(bu(b« 

To  copy,  to  transcribe.  2(bfd)rciben». 

To  decline.  >Dec(tntrcn. 

The  substantive.  S)a^  ^auptwctt 

To  t^nscribe  fairly.  {|JK&-. 

The  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  bo^  SBctiocrt ;  bo^  ^ftrtvort ;  U4 

verb,  the  preposition,  Scttwcrt ;  ba^  $Bcrn>crt. 

The  dictionary,  the  grammar,       ba^   SCDSrtcrbuch ;  bU    Gpto^Ul^re 

(bte  ©ronmiQtiC). 

Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  com-  ZW  ben  2(rmen  ®nM,  unb  haht 
passion  on  the  unfortunate,  aKitfriben  mit  ben  Unglficfltc^cn, 
and  God  will  take  care  of  the  fc  mtrb  bet  (tcbe  ©ctt  ffir  M 
rest  Uebrtge  fcrgen. 

To  do  good  to  some  one.  S^ianbem  ©ute^  tbun*. 

To  have  compassion   on  some  9){tt(etben  mtt  Semanbem  boben*. 
one. 

Compassion,  pity,         bo^  9){tt(etben ; 
the  rest,  batf  Uebrige. 

He  has  no  bowels.  f  Gr  bat  fetn  9}Ht(etben. 

For  pity's  sake.  f  Uni  g)2tt(etben. 

EXERCISES.     218. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  1 — ^Always  love  imd 
practise  virtue  (i^tebet  unb  iibet  bte — ^tmmcr  au^),  and  (fo)  you  w  J  be 
nappy  both  in  this  and  the  next  life.    Sin«e  we  wish  to  be  I  ippy, 
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let  us  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the  ni^ 
fortunate ;  let  us  obey  our  masters,  and  never  evie  them  any  trouble ; 
let  us  comfort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and 
not  hate  those  that  have  offended  us  ;  in  short  (furg),  let  us  always 
fulfil  oor  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  My  son,  in  or- 
der to  be  loved,  you  must  (tmi9  man)  be  laborious  and  good.  Thou 
art  accused  (brfd)U(tt9cn)  of  having  been  idle  and  negligent  in  thy 
affairs.  Thou  knowest,  however  (jctcd)),  that  thy  brother  has  been 
punished  for  (tucil)  having  been  naughty.  Being  lately  in  town,  I 
received  a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  complained  of 
thee.  Do  not  weep  ;  now  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be 
(a)  good  (boy),  otherwise  thou  wilt  get  (in  the  present  tense)  nothing 
for  dinner. — I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certain* 
ly  C.qcmip)  be  contented  with  me. — Has  the  little  boy  kept  his  word  ? 
— Not  quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into  his  room,  took 
his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (fid)  an  Itn  Stfd)  fc^cn),  and  fell 
asleep  (ctnfd)(affn*).  He  is  a  very  good  boy  when  he  sleeps,  said 
his  father,  seeing  him  some  time  after  (tarauf). 

219. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  1 — I  am  a  judge  of  it. — Will  you  buy 
some  yards  (for)  me  ? — Give  me  the  money,  and  (fc)  I  shall  buy 
some  (for)  you. — Yon  will  oblige  me. — Is  that  man  a  judge  of 
cloth  1 — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it — What  are  you  doing  there! 
— I  am  reading  the  book  (in  bcm  S3ud)f)  which  you  lent  me. — You 
are  wrong  in  always  reading  it  (imniet  bartn  ^u  lefcn). — What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  1 — ^Draw  this  landscape  ;  and  when  you  have  drawn 
it,  you  shall  decline  some  substantives  with  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. How  do  yon  manage  to  do  that  ? — I  manage  it  so. — Show 
me  how  you  manage  it. — -What  must  I  do  for  my  lessons  of  to- 
morrow (pit  niorgcnbe  ©tunb«)  1 — Transcribe  your  exercises  fairly, 
do  three  others,  and  study  the  next  lesson. — How  do  you  manage 
to  get  goods  without  money  ? — 1  buy  on  credit.— How  does  your 
sister  manage  to  learn  German  without  a  dictionary  I^She  manages 
it  thus.— She  manages  it  very  dexterously. — But  how  does  your 
brother  manage  it  1— He  manages  it  very  awkwardly  :  he  reads, 
and  looks  for  (oufrud)en)  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may 
learn  in  this  manner  (auf  biefc  SBcife)  twenty  years  without  know- 
ing how  to  make  a  single  sentence  (bit  6a^)« 

220. 

Whv  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes? — She  casts  them 
down  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — Let 
us  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  :  the  weather  is  so  fine,  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (c^  (rnu^cn). — How  do  you  like  that 
coffee  ? — I  like  it  very  much  (oorttfffltd)). — Why  do  you  stoop  1 — ^I 
stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have  dropped. — Why  do 
your  Bisters  hide  themselves  1— They  would  not  hide  themselves, 
if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen.— Whom  are  they  afraid  of  1— They 
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•ra  afraid  of  their  goTerneas  (bie  (Srjtel)tnnn),  who  scolded  them 
yeaterday  because  they  had  not  done  their  tasks. — ^An  emperoTf 
who  was  irritated  at  (oufgc(>rad)t  gegcn)  an  astrologer  (ter  Sternteus 
tcr),  asked  him :  "  Wretch,  what  death  (tvctc^n  SobeQ  dost  thoa 
believe  thoa  wilt  die  1  '* — '*  I  shall  die  of  a  fever,"  (Lesson 
LXXXlII.)f  replied  the  astrologer.  ''  Thoa  liest,*'  (page  210)  said 
the  emperor ;  **  thoa  wilt  die  this  instant  (in  Mefem  VugcnbCtcf)  a  vio- 
lent ((^cioattfam)  death."  As  he  was  going  to  be  seized  (crgrctfen 
i9oQ(n*),  he  said  to  the  emperor,  **  Sir  (®n£btgflct  ^err),  order  some 
one  to  feel  my  pulse,  ana  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever." 
This  sally  (iDtefcr  gute  GinfoU)  saved  his  life. — Do  not  judge  (rlcl^s 
ten),  yon  who  do  not  wish  to  be  judged  ! — Why  do  you  perceive 
the  mote  {tai  Gtrcb)  in  your  brother's  eye,  you  who  do  not  perceive 
the  beam  (ter  93a(Een)  which  is  in  your  own  eye  t—> Would  you 
copy  Tour  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  f — I  would  copy  them  if  you 
copied  youis. — Would  your  sister  have  transcribed  her  letter  if  I 
had  transcribed  mine  T— She  would  have  transcribed  it. — Would 
•he  have  set  out  if  I  had  set  out  1—1  cannot  tell  you  what  she 
would  have  done  if  you  had  set  out    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIFTH  LESSON.— iF&nf  ntii  lUtn^ijdte 

To  grow  (to  wfi^).  SEBo^feit*  (takes  frin*  for  ita 

auxiliary.    Part,  past,  gnoad^s 
fm.    Imperf.  mu<^6). 

To  grow  rapidly  (fast).  ^cftncK  toact^fen*. 

That  child  has  grown  very  fast  tDU^  Jtinb  ifl  in  tav^  3<tt  ft^t 

in  a  short  time.  g(»ad>fen  (or  l^crongetoad^fcn). 

To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall).  ^cramoac^fen*. 

The  flower,  tit  93(nmc ; 

the  shelter,  tec  ^ut  (Me  6t<l^ct^ctt) ; 

the  cottage,  the  hut,        bte  6tro^f)Citte. 

To  shelter  one's  self  from  some-  €li((  Mr  et»o<  (dat.)  #t^ 

thing. 
To  take  shelter  from  something.  6t(6  wc  ^nai  (dat.)  in  Gic^^nt 

fi*((n. 
Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the  jffiic  votHtn  un^  t»r  tern  9legcn  (htm 

rain  (the  storm).  Sffiinte)    fc^dCra    (in    €\^ttf)^ 

fe^cn). 
Let  us  enter  this  cottage  in  order  Soffen  6te  un€  tn  hit\t  ^tro^^fitte 

to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm      ^e^en,  um  Dot  bem  @turmm(ttet 

(tempest).  tn  Gtcfter^eit  gu  fein* 

For  fear  of.  Tiui  S^rcftt  —  ^a. 

To  oatch  a  cdd.  Gii^  ccf  &(ten. 


lit 

catchiDg  a  c<^d.  tnicb  ju  crfdttcn  (cbcr  I9ctl  i^ 

nuA  Of r  $rf|ttmia  ffr^tf^  otc? 
au^  7HT4t|  ^  (Mnuf f^  |U  bM 
fomnien). 
He  does  not  wish  to  ^o  to  town  Or  wtQ  nid»l  isA  ^  9t0^t  fC^tH/ 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  one      ani  ^urd^t  lUim  frtnci;  V^te^id^ 
ef  his  creditors.  «iiiiitrfff<«t 

Every  where,  throughout.     ttcbcroU. 
All  over  (throughout)  the  town,   t  3n  bet  |Mini  0Ulbt 
Under  the  shade.  i  3n  ben  (bim)  tfAottnv 

Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  f  @e(rn  wit  untf  in  ben  ^MMttn 
of  that  tree.  biefe*  Bsttnil  (sbet  untet  biefem 

S^itm  is  bett  G^qumi). 

To  pretend.  f  Sbnn  (ft(b  fiel(en)^  ali  th 

or  al^  w(nn  (followed  by 
the  impetf^t  of  the  sahjnno- 
tire). 

That  raaa  prtiends  to  tUmp*        Dtefet  gxaini  fkSI  (Ul/  «tt  eb  cf 

fcUtefe. 
This   young  lady  pretends   to  f)iefe<  Jfriufdn  tbot^  sM  MffMnbc 
know  Qerman.  ffe  biulfA/  er  all  werni  (ob)  fit 

beutfd)  oerfUnbe. 
They  pretend  to  seme  near  os.     Cii  Hcam  fUb#  ett  ib  (or  »<i|n)  |l< 

fi<b  un<  n&^ern  woUten* 

TheTh  tkue^  eof  ccnsequentlf*    X  ( f  S> 

Ob$.  A.  This  word  must  not  be  mista^eii  f^r  the 
English  word  also^  which  13  translated  into  German 
by  Oitt^* 

In  a  short  time.  3q  jturiein. 

tately.  tf^ixd^ 

To  make  a  prefient  of  something  SfmAnbem  ein  OefcJ^ettf  ndt  cImni# 
to  some  one.  mti^HflU 

Mr.  Fischer  wrote  to  me  lately,  ^tn  9M<^cv  ftbrieb  ode  nen(t(b/  baf 
that  his  sisters  would  he  here  fetn<  S^AuCein  CU^weflrni  in 
in  a  short  time,  and  engaged  iturfem  btcvb^t  femmen  mAtben, 
me  to  tell  yon  so ;  you  will  unb  bot  mdi,  H  Sbnen  |tt  fagcn* 
^imsequenUy  be  able  to  see  Cte  n>etben  fte  o(fo  feben,  nnb 
them,  and  to  give  them  the  ibnen  bte  S3ad)et  gebcn  (9nnen^ 
books  which  you  hare  bought,  mel^e  €te  ^cf^uft  b^ben.  €$te 
They  hope  that  you  will  make  ^tvi,  baf  6te  ibnen  ein  <Sk|dKnf 
them  a  prasent  of  them.  Their  bamil  nuiAitt  loerbeiL  3br  Sru* 
brother  has  assured  me,  that  bet  bat  mt4  oeT|lA^«  U$  |le  €SU 
they  esteem  you  withontknow'^  btcbMd|eo,  ^iie  Zu  pn^lnlkb  i« 
ing  you  personally.  (eancn. 
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Would  to  God.  CBotEte  ®ott  (See  Obs.  F.  Lessoo 

XC.) 
Would  to  God  it  were  so.  SBelltc  (Bttt,  c«  whvt  fb. 

Would  to  God  he  had  done  it.      fBtViU  Q^Xt,  n  t^^itte  e6  gctll^atu 

Hovr  could  I  get  tired  in  your  SBic  fSnnte  ic^  bet  3(nni  (ange  fSds 
company  1  (e  b<tben  ? 

Firstly  (at  first),  crflen^  ; 

secondly,  &c.  giDcitrn^  K* 

To  have  reason  to.  Urfodje  babcn*  —  pi. 

He  has  reason  to  be  sad.  (£r  bat  llrfocbc  trauria  ^u  fetn. 

He  has  much  sorrow.  (St  f)ot  ml  iSertrup  (f^ummcr). 

06^.  £.    When  any  one  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he 
must  answer  in  Gennan: 

You  have  no  reason  for  it.  f  (®te  (a^cn)  97t(^  llrfac^ 

To  look  upon  or  into.  (Bchtn  cuf  or  nci6)» 

The  window  looks  into  the  street.  S>ai  i^enflcr  gcf)t  ouf  bie  (no^  ^<t} 

©tro^e. 
J'he  back  door  looks  into  the  jDtr  ^intcrtbiir  ge^t  noc^  brm  (Bac* 
garden.  ten* 

To  drown.  ^tr^nfcn  (active  verb). 

{(grtrinfcn*   (neuter    verb).    Part, 
pasty    ertrunfcn.      Imperf.    ix* 
tronf. 
(Srfoufcn*    (neuter   verb).     Part, 
past,  crfcffcn.   Imperf.  crfoff. 

To  jump  out  of  the  window.      g^rSlrtS'S-*. 
To  throw  out  of  the  window.    0„"rSi£"&£S«.' 

To  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by  (5  r  f  (^  t  <  p  e  n  *• 
shooting). 

fSemanbem  etne  jtugct  vet  ten  Jtepf 
3<!ifo£'  einc  Jtugel  butdj   ba« 
®cf)irn  iagcn. 
To  shoot  one's  self  with  a  pistol.  ®t*  nut  ctner  5)iftde  erfd)tepen». 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains.       ©r  bat  ftcb  ctfd>cffon. 
He  has  blownout  his  brains  with  @r  M  fid)  nut  ctner  ^tflcle  cr* 
a  pistol.  fc^cfT^n. 
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1  am  drowning.  34  cttnnfe. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  window,    dt  tfl  aud  tern  Senftec  ^cfpnmgeik 

To  get  paid.  f  @^d)  bejaMctt  (affcn*. 

To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  pre-  f  ©id)  bitten  la|[cn*. 

vailed  upon. 
To  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine,  f  ^\dt    sum    ^tttogeffoi    etnlabm 

loffcn*. 

Get  paid.  f  Soffen  6te  ftcft  bega^ten ! 

Let  us  set  out.  Saffen  @te  un^  (or  tote  nwHeti)  aU 

tetfen. 
Let  us  breakfast.  Saffen  &U  un^  (or  n>tc  loottcn)  ftfil^s 

ft&fem 
Let  him  give  it  to  me.  tDa^  er  mit  ci  gc6e^  or  ct  gcbc  (< 

mir. 
Let  him  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock.  JDap  ct  um  jn98(f  U^r  ba  fel/  or  et  fei 

urn  ^elf  Ubt  t>a. 
Let  him' send  it  to  me.  lDa9  er  mit  ti  \tnU,  or  ct  fcnbe  ti 

mit. 
He  may  believe  it.  JDap  ct  gtoubC/  or  ct  cfanU  Ci. 

To  be  at  one's  ease.  SSchagcn,  bc^oglt^  otct  bc(|ucm  fein* 

(impers.  verb,  gov.  dat). 
To  be  uncomfortable.        Unbcbagltcb/  unbc(|ucm  etct  gcnttt 

fcin*. 
I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon  Gtf  ifi  mit  auf  btcfcm  &aijlU  fc^t 

this  chair.  beboglic^. 

You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your  (Si  tjt  Sbncn  iitd)t  bc^K^gftdb  (obct 

chair.  unbcbaglicb)  ouf  Shtcm  ©mfnc. 

We  are  uncomfortable  in  that  (Si  bcbogt  un^  in  ticfcm  iteft^nfe 
boarding-house.  (btcfct  ^cnftcn)  nt^t. 

To  make  one's  self  comfortable.  (H  ft(6  6c(|ucm  mac^ctt. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way.  Gtcft  bcmftj^cn. 
Make  yourself  comfortable.  SRadbm  6tc  ti  fi(6  Uquittu 

Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  S3cmClf)Cn  6ic  fid)  ntd)t. 

way. 
Do  as  if  you  were  at  home.         St^un  6tc,  oU  locttn  €Hc  ja  jkttifr 

i9&tcn. 

Go  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  ®c()t  unb  fagt  ibm^  baf  t<j^  ^te 
come  to-day.  ntd)t  fommen  fonn. 

He  came  and  told  us  he  could  Qv  tarn  unb  fagtc  untf,  baf  ct  ni(j^t 
uot  come.  fonmicn  ffinntc 

Toyrefer.  SJotiic^cn*  (gcjogcn/ jOg). 

i  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agree-  34  itc^c  ba<  SUlttt^e  bcm  KngCf 
able.  nc^mcn  oor. 
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Obs.  C.  When  an  a4\jectiye  is  used  substantivdy 
in  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  a  noun  is  always 
understood,  e.  g.  ber  fReidfc,  the  rich,  meaning  ber  retc^ 
QRann :  bie  @(f)6ne/  the  beautiful  woman,  meaning  bte 

Few  words  to  the  wise  (prorerb).  ®((ef)rten  tfl  gut  prebtgot  (&pn^ 

nwrt). 

Obs.  D.  An  ac^ective  used  substantively  without 
a  noun  being  understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter 
gender,  e.  g.  bad  ®n>0e,  the  great ;  bad  (Sri^bene,  the 
sublime  ;  bad  3(euf  ere^  the  exterior ;  bad  3nnere^  the  in- 
terior. 

What  he  likes  best  is  hunting  eetn  eUbilrl  ifl  bu  Sogb  Uttb  tot 
and  fishing.  9tfd)eiu 

f  S)(nn  wo  tad  Gtteiidc  mit  ttai  Sac 


For  when  the  Manly  and  the 

Fair, 
When   Strength  and    Beanty 

form  a  pair, 
Then  rings  it  ont  a  merry  song. 


ten, 
SBo  ^torfed  {!<(  unt  fiXUbcd  {Mart 

ten, 
,  iDo  QtM  ti  etncn-fiuten  Afaitg. 
(@d)t((er  in  his  8teb  twn  tec 
hitdi,  the  song  of  the  bell). 
Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentle)*      6tren^  ^rt,  iiitlN 
To  be  welcome.  SGBiUCommen  firtn*. 

You  are  welcome  every  where.    ®te  ftnb  fi^eratt  wtflfemmetu 

He  will  arrive  in  a  week.  Gr  mtrb  in  ad)t  JSngen  (etner  SBed^e) 

anfonimen. 
It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this  (St  ^at  Mefe  9leife  in  ad)t  Sogni 

journey.  gentac^t. 

He  will  have  finished  his  stadies  (St  mtl  fetne  @tubten  in  etntm 

in  three  months.  ®terte(jaf)re  wflenbet  (aben. 

He  finished  his  stadies  in  a  year.  Gr  ()ot  fetne  Gtutten  in  einem  3^^ 

re  MUenbet 

EXJCRCISES.     221. 

Have  you  already  seen  my  son  t — ^I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  hoDv 
is  he  ?— He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise  hina, 
for  he  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short  time. — Why  does  this  man 
give  nothing  to  the  poor  t — He  is  too  avaricious  (^et^tg) ;  he  does 
not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money.— What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  t — tt  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  since  we  had 
any  rain  (e6  hot  (onge  ntd)t  gereonet) :  I  believe  we  shall  have  a 
-torm  (ein  ©emitter  beifMnnien). — It  may  be  (iDa«  fann  »eht  fein).— 
The  wind  rises  (flcft  erbeben*),  it  thunders  already ;  do  yon  hear  it  % 
—Yes,  I  do  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  for  off  (n)eit  entfernt).-— 
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Not  to  far  as  yon  think ;  see  how  it  lightens.-— Bless  me  (fXdil 
®0!t),  what  a  shower  (n>c(d)  etn  cntfc|It(i)cr  fRi^m  tfl  ^a«) ! — ^If  we  p> 
into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. — Let  ns  go 
into  that  cottage  then ;  we  shall  be  sheltered  there  from  the  wind  and 
the  rain. — I  have  a  gn^at  mind  to  bathe  (ba^cn)  to-day.— Where  will 
you  bathe  ? — In  the  river. — Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  '— 
Oh  no !  I  can  swim. — Who  taught  you  (u)  1 — Last  summer  I  took 
a  few  lessons  at  the  swimming-school  (bte  @d)iDtmnttd)u((). — Where 
shall  we  go  to  now  ? — Which  road  shall  we  take  7 — ^^Phe  shortest 
will  be  the  best— We  have  too  much  sun  and  1  am  still  very  tired ; 
let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  this  tree. — Who  is  that  man  that 
is  sitting  under  the  tree  ? — I  do  not  know  him.— It  seems,  he  wishes 
to  hf'  alone ;  for  when  we  offer  to  (lOcHrn*)  to  approach  him,  he 
pretends  to  be  asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :  she  understands 
German  very  well ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends 
net  to  understand  me. 

232. 

Have  yon  seen  Mr.  Jaeger  1 — I  have  seen  him ;  he  told  me  that 
his  sisters  wou]d  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to  tell  you 
so.— When  they  have  arrived,  you  may  firive  them  the  gold  rin^ 
which  you  have  bought;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you  will 
make  them  a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without  knowing 
you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  1 — She  has 
written  to  me,  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I  (@cn  id))  tell  her 
that  you  are  here  t — ^Tell  her ;  but  do  not  tell  her,  that  I  am  wait- 
ing for  her  impatiently. — Why  have  you  not  brought  your  sister 
along  with  you  ! — Which  one  ?— The  one  you  always  bring,  the 
youngest  (tic  iiini(fle). — She  did  not  wish  to  go  out,  because  she  has 
the  tooth-ache. — I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. 
— How  old  is  she  I^She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. — ^he  is  very 
tall  for  her  age  (ta^  2((tiT). — How  old  are  you  1—1  am  twenty-two. 
— Is  it  possible  !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 

223. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (tic  Saflfc)  tea  t — ^I  thank  yov,  I  do  not 
like  tea. — Do  yon  like  coffee  1—- 1  do  like  it,  but  I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Do  yon  not  get  tired  here  ? — How  could  I  get  tired  in  this 
agreeable  society  ? — As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement.— If  yoa 
did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  I  listen  to  all  those 
who  tell  me  anything. — In  this  manner  I  learn  (ctfahrcn*)  a  ttiou- 
sand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get  tired  ;  but  you  do 
nothing  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  reason  why  you  want  amusement. 
— I  would  do  every  thing  like  (n)ic)  you,  if  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
sad. — 1  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot 
himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best  friends  has 
drowned  herself. — Where  has  she  drowned  herftelf  ?^-She  has 
drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  her  house.  Yester* 
day  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  rose  without  saying  a  word 
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to  any  one,  leaped  out  of  the  window  which  looks  into  the  garden, 
and  threw  (fKlqm)  herself  into  the  river  where  she  was  drowned.— 
Let  as  always  seek  the  friendship  (tie  Jrcunbfc^aft)  of  the  good  and 
aToid  (fItcfKn*)  the  society  of  the  wicked  ;  for  bad  society  corrapts 
(ocrbecbcn)  ^ood  manners  (Me  ©ittcn,  fern.  plur.). — What  sort  of 
weather  is  it  toniay  1 — It  snows  continually  (ncd)  tmmer),  as  it 
snowed  yesterday,  and  according  to  all  appearances  (atlem  Itnfcbeis 
ne  noc^)  will  also  snow  to-morrow. — Let  it  snow,  I  should  like  it  to 
snow  still  more,  and  to  freeze  also,  for  I  am  always  very  well  when 
it  is  very  cold.-— And  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither 
cold  nor  warm. — It  is  too  windy  (gar  4U  totntig)  to-day,  and  we 
should  do  better  if  we  staid  at  home. — Whatever  weather  it  may  be, 
I  must  go  out,  for  I  promised  to  be  with  my  sbter  at  a  quarter  past 
eleren,  and  I  must  keep  my  word.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXX  ~ 


past 
IV.) 


NINETY-SIXTH    LESSON.— 0^cl)«  Wli  tum^BU 

Section. 


Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 

Notwith  standi  nff  that. 

In  spite  of  him  (her,  them). 

Notwithstanding  his  promise. 


C  UnigcaAtet  (goyems  the  gen.). 

C.  SBiter  (governs  the  accus.). 
jS)cf{en  ungeac^tet 
SBiDer  fcinen  (ibren)  SD&iHeiu 
@etne^  SSerfpreci^enS  ungeacl^tet 


Even.  Sogor. 

He  has  not  even  money  enough  (Sx  bat  fogac  ntd^t  ®elb  genng,  um 
to  buy  some  bread.  93rct  ga  faufen. 

(Si  ber0cf!a(t  mac^en,  bop. 
di  \c  ctnrid)ten,  bap. 
(&i  fo  madden,  bap. 

rg7?a(I>en   @te  U  \e,  tap  ®ie  aUe 
J     ^omflag  Tihinh  mit  S^rct  3Crbdt 
I     fertig  rocrben  7 
'^  9itd)tcn  @ie  ti  fc  ein,  bap  @te  {cbcti 

^mflag  ?(Ocnb  mit  S^xtx  2Crb€it 

fcrttjj  rucrbcn  ? 

{9iid)ten  @te  ci  fc  etn  (eber  madna 
Bit  a  fc),  bap  @ie  afle  ^amftag 
TCbenb  mit  Sbter  TCrbcit  ferti^ 
fmb  (cber  ibte  2(rbeit  fertia  ^» 
ben)? 


To  manage. 


Do  you  manage  to  finish  your 
work  every  Saturday  night  ? 


Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 
I  manage  to  go  thither. 


JBefhrcbcn  ©ic  ficb/  biefe«  gtt  t^UB^ 

um  mid)  ju  t»erbtnben. 
3d)  rid)te  etf  fc  ein,  bap  ic^  ^tngc^m 

fann. 


/ 
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To  hare  done.  S^^d  f<^*^** 

Will  you  soon  have  done  work-  6tnb  &u  f>att  mit  36tct  Xrbdt 

ingr  ?  fcrtig  ? 

I  shall  soon  have  done.  3^  totxU  bo(b  bomtt  fectig  fcin. 

To  keep  warm.  &di  todvm  ^(ten*. 

To  go  always  neat.  @i^  imnier  rein(id)  MUnK 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one*8  gruard.  6id)  h^ttn,  ftd)  9exf<htn\ 

To  take  care  (be  careful).  6id)  in  2(d)t  ncf)men*» 

To  keep  on  one*s  guard  against  6td)  vcr  3<nion^em  in  2C4t  nc^tnen* 

some  one.  (or  bfitcn). 

Take  care  that  you  do  not  falL      92e()nien  &it  fic^  in  Hd^t  (bfiten  BU 

ftd))/  ba9  Cte  ntd)t  fallen. 
To  beware  of  somebody  or  some-  @id)  twr  S^nionbcm  ettt  tet  ttcoai 

thing.  .   bfiten  (or  tn  2(d)t  ncf^mcn*)* 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that  ^dtcn  @te  f[4  Mc  ttefcm  a)2onnr. 

man. 
ff  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  9Benn  &it  |i4  Mt  Hcfem  ^fnrbe 

horse  it  will  kick  yon.  nid)t  in  Hdnt  ne[)tMn,  fo  wtrb  etf 

6t(  fd)(o9(n. 
Tkke  care.  6cf)cn  @ie  fic^  Mr. 

I  fear  he  will  come.  3A  f&rd)te,  bo$  cc  fomme. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come.  3d)  groctffe  nidbt  ^ap  er  fcmmt. 
The  bad  weather  hinders  us  from  IDa^  f(^(cd)te  SS^ettcc  Der()tntert/  lap 

taking  a  walk.  wtr  fpojlcrcn  gebcn. 

I  shall  prevent  you  from  going  3d)  »er^(  fd)On  Dcrf)tnteni/  bop  6tr 

out.  QU^cbcn. 

C  shall  not  set  ont  till  every  3d)  maU  ntc^t  obretfen/  bt<  oQc^ 

thing  is  ready.  fcrtig  tft 

The  enemy  is  stronger  than  yon  jDer  Scinb  ifi  fdxfn,  ol^cgcg^ubt 

thought.  fyihtXL 

I  shall  certainly  come,  unless  I  3d)   mcvbe  ^cwtp  (ommen/  e<  fci 

am  taken  ill.  benn,  bop  td)  ttant  wftrbc 

To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick).        Stvanf  ncrbcn*. 
Very  little  more,  and  I  would  do  G<  fe^Ct  totntQ,  bop  tc^  ti  tbue. 

it. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  obtain  me  f  (Etf  flcf)!  nuc  bet  3bn(n/  bop  left 

that  situation.  btcfc  GteOr  bcfommc 

He  is  quite  different  from  what  (St  tft  gon)  onb<T<^  oU  er  t)OC  jivet 

he  was  two  years  ago.  3abren  war. 

You  do  not  act  any  more  as  you  @ie  b^nbetn  ntd)t  me^t  fo,  mte  (or 

have  done.  6te  honbeln  onbec^/  ol^)  @te  ger 

bonbctt  ^(en. 
Before  you  undertake  anything  Qt)t  6te  tttoai  unteniebmen/  fogen 

tell  me  of  it.  ®ic  ti  mtr. 

Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  ^t  3cinorib  ouf  eine  notfivtt<!bere 

a  story  in  a  more  natural  (more      (ungeffinflettere)  2(tt  )U  etj&f^ 

artless)  manner  than  Lafon-      genmpt,  oU  Sofsntatite? 

tainef 


an  idMf  tlni  8^^f  i 

a  sally,  ixn  SinfaQ  (masc.)* 

To  to  atnak  with  a  thoagkt.       Gincn  Ginfaa  ()a^  (dafolba^X 

A  bought  strikes  me.  J  sJ^S^be^rinf^nfJoL 

Tlmt  narvt  eraased  my  mind*      €f«  etioa^  tfl  mhr  ate  fiii§t(bta» 

To  take  it  into  one*s  head^  f  eid)  rtnfftUm  taffm*. 

He  took  it  ittio  his  head  lately  a»  t  ^UftM  acalt*  ftafalca,iri4 

rob  ma.  |h  brftcMrm 

What  is  in  your  head  t  f  flBa«  f&Bt  S^nm  cia» 

In  order  that*  in  ardaf  la.  Vaf  baf  or  bamit 

He  works  in  order  to  Iba  ona  day  (St  arbcttft^  bomit  ct  feincm  (Botrts 
naafid  to  hk  country.  fanbc  ctnfl  (ctarl  Sogid)  tti|lt4 

wrrbe. 

Tlia  nathra  eoantifi  tka  &thar-  bad  ttatcvlonb. 
landi 

One  day,  once,  cUirl  SagH^  eltt|t 

To  be  l»om.  9e&arH()  fcin^ 

Wfaera  were  yon  bom  ?  t  ABc  finb  CTic  gebftrtig  ? 

I  was  I  "Otn  in  this  &oaiitff .  f  2^  bin  in  Me|)rm  eoftM  oMttl^^ 

Whete  aras  your  sister  bofh  1     <  ffite  (ft  ^f^  <i^ortht  gmttiA  i 
ShetiraiborninUietiiiitadStatea  f  tfie  Ift  in  htn  (Serctntatm  6&o« 

of  North  Aikieiie«L.  ten  Mn  97erbafkirtih  ^Mrtio. 

Whetewere  your  brolhm  bom  f  t  ^  ftnb  ihtt  HBtfibet  grbarttgt 
They  were  bom  in  Fttinea.  f  ^^<  ftnb  in  Jfronfrcid)  gcbdctig* 

Around,  round.  ^crum  (nm6«r). 

All  ah)and,  rbttAd  aW>tti  SUttnb  bctttdt  (tttttb  ttm^). 

Tto  diah  watit  anmnd  Iha  whala  JDk  (BcbifffC  .qing  M  bet  fmira 
corapant  till  tt  eaiM  ba«k  to  ZifAtCj/efiUVbaft  l)ctum^  h\$  fit  wits 
the  landlord.  btfr  ^iim  iCdtccf)c  jsr&ff  taau 

We  aaUed  aroaad  BagiaMlA        Mr  frgrttm  am  Gnc^nb  bcnrai* 

They  went  aboat  the  town  to  look  &t  gtngen  in  bcr  @tabt  umbft,  urn 
M  tha  curiositlea.  itftt  innnrtn  annrhaftrbiglttien  |» 

bctrod)ti*n. 

Toga atoaai  tita hansai  ttai  ta$  IMiuf  bcram  getKn*. 

To  go  about  the  hoaaa«  3n  ban  ^onft  umWrgcbcn** 

To  axpiess  one^s  self.  @t(b  oul^trftcfen. 

To  make  one's  self  madeiatoad.    @td>  orrfUntlid)  mad)cn 

To  haye  the  habit.  2)t<  ®ni>cl)n^t  ^bcn*. 

To  accustom.  .  ^cw^bncn. 

To.aacastou  one's  self  to  smno-  Cfidy  an  ctiaa^  (aecus.)  gcwe^ncik 

thing. 
Children  must  be  aoanawmed  A  inter  nulflcn  bet  3eiten  on  bic  Vl» 

early  to  labour.  beit  gcmSf^nt  merben* 
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rCEinc  (accQS.)  ^(ftc  getoedit  fein* 
To  be  aeeustomed  to  a  thini^.    <  (Sinn  ^odx  (gen.)  4«oc()nt  frin*^ 

C^n  einc  ^d)<  getoji^t  \dn\ 
I  am  accnstoraed  to  it.  3d)  6in  c«  grwcl^nt. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  Oer-  3d)  fonn  mid)  im  IDrutfd)en  nt^gMt 
man,  for  1  am  not  in  the  habit  ou^rilcfcn,  mctl  id)  nid)t }«  Ipr^v 
of  speaking  it.  d)(n  gciocbnt  Mn  (ctcr:  »ci(  idf) 

tm  @pred)en  nid>t  gefibt  bin). 
Yon  speak  properly.  f  6te  rc^en,  n)i<  fi<i^*«  ^V^tU 

To  chatter.  $Ultt^crn• 

To  prate.  Cd)n)a^n. 

A  prating  man,  rtn  ^louberrr,  6(bwd(rr. 

A  prating  woman,  titu  @d)n>&|}mnn« 

To  practise.  Uihttu 

I  practise  speaking.  f  3d}  ii6c  nu4  tm  €S)n;ccl(ciu 

To  associate  (to  eonverse)  with  IDttt  Scmanbem  itmgf^** 

some  one. 
I  associate  (conrerse)  with  him.  3d)  d^^c  mit  i^m  um. 

BXKRCISES.     324. 

Have  you  been  learning  German  long  ? — No,  Sir,  I  hare  onlv 
been  learning  it  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible !  yon  speak 
tolerably  (^ieinltd))  well  for  so  short  a  time.— Y  on  jest  (fcbcti^eii)  ;  I 
do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  already. 
I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  all ;  you  speak  it  properly. 
— In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know  more  (of  it)  than  I 
know. — You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yourself  understood. — I 
still  make  many  mistakes. — ^That  is  (tt)ut)  nothing;  you  must  not 
be  bashful ;  besides  (tiberttee)  you  have  made  no  mistakes  in  all 
you  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid  because  I  am  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at  (man  ni(Sd)tc  fid)  fibct  mid)  lufttg  mad)cn). — ^They 
would  be  very  unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be  (bcnn)  so 
nnpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  ? — Do  yon  not  know  the  proverb  ? — 
Wnat  proverb  ? — He  who  (Lesson  XXIX.)  wishes  to  speak  weU, 
must  begin  by  speaking  badly.  Do  you  understand  all  I  am  telling 
you? — 1  do  understand  and  comprehend  (bcgrcifcn*)  it  very  well; 
but  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in  German,  because  I  am  not 
in  the  habrt  of  speaking  it. — ^That  will  come  in  (mit  ber)  time. — I 
wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 

Good  morning,  Miss. — Ah  (^i)  !  here  you  are  at  last.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will  pardon  me,  my 
dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner  (chcr). — Sit  down,  if  you  please.—* 
How  is  your  mother  1 — She  is  better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday. 
— I  am  glad  of  it. — Were  you  at  the  ball  yesterday  ?— I  was  there. 
—Were  you  much  amused  (fid)  bctufltgen)  1 — Only  so  so. — ^At  what 
o'elock  did  you  return  home  1 — ^At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 

14* 
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225. 


Do  yon  sometimes  see  my  brother  1 — ^I  do  see  him  sometimes ; 
when  I  met  him  the  other  day  (ncu(td)),  he  complained  of  you.  *^  If 
he  had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical  (ffHicfsm)," 
said  he,  '*he  would  have  had  no  debts  (6d)u(ben/  plar.)  and  I 
would  not  have  been  angry  with  him." — I  begged  of  (bitten*)  him 
to  have  compassion  on  you,  telling  him,  that  you  had  not  even 
money  enough  to  buy  bread.  **Tell  him,  when  you  see  him,"  re- 
plied he  to  me,  *^  that  notwithstanding  his  bad  behaviour  towards 
me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  **  that  one  should 
not  laugh  (fpcttcn)  at  those  to  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  LX.)  one 
is  under  obligations.  Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you,"  added  he  in  going  away. — Why  do  you 
associate  with  that  man  % — I  would  not  associate  with  him,  if  he 
had  not  rendered  me  g^eat  services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  you 
are  not  on  your  guard,  he  will  cheat  you. — ^Take  care  of  that  horse, 
otherwise  it  will  kick  you. — Why  do  you  work  so  much  1 — I  work 
in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to  my  country.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


NINETY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— Buben  nttb  Itmn^Btt 

Section. 

He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  such  |  (St  ItcOt  mt(^  ju  fef)t/  aU  bap  tz 

a  thing.  bicfc^  t^un  fcatc. 

I  will  rather  die  than  do  that.       f  3(b  roiU  iubiv  ftcrbcn,  ali  bop  tc^ 

l'u\ti  t^un  rcUte  or  ali  tiefe^  t^utl* 
She  loved  him  so  much,  that  she  ®te  iitbXi  if)n  fo  fef)r,  bop  fte  i()n  fos 

even  wished  to  marry  him.  qar  bciratben  n>oIlte. 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless  f  &r  (onn  M<re^.nid)t  grfagt  fjabtn, 

he  is  a  fool.  e^  fci  benn,  bap  ft;  etn  CItarr  tfl. 

To  get  married  (to  enter  into  {  @td)  Dcr^eirotben. 

matrimony).  (  @icb  wrc^ticbcn  or  j?crmfiMfn. 

To  marry  somebody.  3cmanl)cn  bcitalbcn. 

To  marry  (meaning  to  give  in  95er!)ciratb<n  (oercWic^en). 

marriage). 
My  cousin,  having  given   his  9?a^bcm  mcin  SSctter  fetnc  ©(fewer 

sister    in    marriage,    married      flee  wrf)cirot[)ct  battc  (Page  280), 

Lady  Pommern.  f)ctrot[)crc  cc  Sr&utcin  »on  g)om« 

mem. 
Is  your  cousin  married  ]  3R  3br  6crr  ^Setter  Dcc^cirat^ct  ? 

No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor.  f  92cin^  cr  if!  ncd)  Ictig. 

To  be  a  bachelor.  f  Sctig  fcln*. 

Embarrassed,  puzzled,  at  a  loss.  SS  c  r  (  e  g  e  n. 

The  embarrassment,  the  puzzle,   bic  iBcrlcgenbcit. 

You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me.         Sic  fcecn  mid)  in  ^nUQtt\f)^U 
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<»    a  panle  (perplex)  me.  e\t  madden  md^  vette^etu 

The  marriage,  bte  J^ctzath,  bte  (Sl^e. 

II «  demands  my  sister  in  aiar-  (St  t^crtongt  metne  Gcftmeftet  jUt 
riage.  (5^(. 

To  take  measures.  SKo^regrin  nc^mfn*  (or  etgreifen*). 

I  shall  take  other  measures.  3A  n>crbe  annexe  SKapregeln  ergvets 

fen  (or  nebnien). 

Goodness !  how  rapidly  does  ffflcin  ®ott !  toU  ocrflrncl^t  bte  3t\t 
time  pass  in  your  society.  in  3brec  ®efcnfd)aft 

The  compliment,  ba6  Compliment  (plur.  e"). 

You  are  making  me  a  compli-  &\t  mad)en  nut  ha  cin  Gompliment/ 
ment  to  which  I  do  not  know  locrauf  id)  nt4)t$  ju  antwortcn 
what  to  answer.  n>ct^ 

The  least  blow  makes  him  cry  IDec  flctnfie  (Sx^tag  macbt  t^n  toels 
(weep).  ncn  (brtngt  t^n  gum  SBeincn). 

To  frighten*  Ctfd)ce(fen  (a  regular  active 

verb). 

To  be  frightened.  |  '^1^:1:^^^^^:^:^^^ 

Thou  art  frightened,  he  is  fright-  >Du  erfc^rtcffr/  cc  erfdbrtCtt. 

ened. 
Be  not  frightened.  6rf(f)recf  en  ®ie  ntd)t. 

The  least  thing  frightens  him  S)a^  ©cringfte  erfc^rctft  i^n  (f!f)« 

(her,  them). 
At  what  are  you  frightened  t         aBorfi(icr    erfc^recfen    @ie?      (See 

Obs>  C  Lesson  LII.) 
To  be  frightened  at  something.    Uebec  etn>a$  (accus.)  erf^irecftn*. 

To  depend  on,  upon.        ^2(n  Commen  ♦-a  uf. 

That  depends  upon  circumstan-  >Dq6  f)angt  ocn  brn  Umfl&nben  06. 

ce& 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me.    >Da^  b&ngt  ntc^t  &on  mtc  o6. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that.     (&i  {)angt  t>cn  i^m  ab,  t)U\ci  jU  t^un. 
O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him.      O !    \a,    ba^    bang!   von    ibm   ob 

(fcnimt  ouf  t^n  an). 
That  man  lives  at  every  body's  )D'u\<x  ^lann  (ebt  auf  2f<bermann6 

expense.  Unfcflcn. 

The  expense  (cost),  bic  UnEcften  (is  never  used  in  the 

singular). 
At  other  people's  expense   (or  ?(uf  2(nberec  Unfcflcn. 

charge). 

■  Neuter  nouna  derived  from  foreign  langiuges  and  termiDatinff  in  rnt  take 
c  in  the  plural,  except  the  two  woroii:  baf  ^tarlamcnt,  the  parfiament:  batf 
fRt^imtnif  the  regiment,  which  like  all  other  neuter  noans,  take  et  in  all  the 
plural. 


Itftnotmyftult. 

o  not  lay  it  to  my  ch«tgo« 
o  not  aecuae  me  of  it. 
WIraeaaMpitI 

IVliofto  fiiolt  is  it  t 


g 


I  eutnolh0l|>it. 

Ha  doeiiit  without  dolay. 
I  flMMI  go  (mast  be  off). 

Go  away !  be  gone ! 


tieCM^nlb.  ^ 

i  di'xft  ntdK  mcine  €M|ilt. 

t  iSbtttn  eit  mtt  lit  Sd^att  ntdl^t 

f  8Et(cift€kbH(b)Mttmi| 
flBcffcn  @d)u(b  ifl  e^  ? 
3d)  fonn  ni&fii  tofftr. 
"S^  faun  c<  ntd}t  datctfu 

€r  tl)ttt  f«  tbnc  3CBf|4«K 

t  Sd)  wttt  nm4«a,  t^  i4  f^rt^ 

temmu 
t  a3tad)cn  6tf ^  tap  ^u  fortfommcn ! 


)^>  &e  a#<(mi«A4?(l  (MfT^rued).  (Et|taunett/  erfloufit  tcta  *• 

I  am  suipnsed  at  it.  J  3^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

AnaatfaaidiBaTy  thing  happeaed  G^  ercigncte  ftd)  ctioa^  Ku^erbcnts 
wbiok  aarpriaed  erery  body.         (id)(5/   iD^rfibet    S^betmonn   €t» 

ftauntc  (crfldaat  tD«r). 

fC^  ifl  iStfte^  defd)i*^(n,  lOorSHc  6if 
frflouncn  mcrbcm 
&  bat  ^d»  ^itlci  fctignci,  toocdivt 
@te  crftounen  tpcrbctu 

ftatthrttc  Sa jc  aKtbeft  bttige^^  ^ 
biefe((  gefcbtebt. 
(^  lacrbcn  aiebriftt  Xajr  Ifiliy^^ 
(be  bter^'tf  defd)i(bt 

n  yM.  IS  <b  ( r  j  ( n. 

tte  J«8t, "  brt  6(b^r|.  -    ^ 

You  are  Jesting.  &\c  fcbcrgcn. 

He  is  no  joker  (cannot  laka  a  dt  Vitt  md)t  mix  fi^  fS^ea. 
joke). 


To  beg  soma  one's  pardon. 
I  beg  yoar  pardon. 
To  pardon. 


Senianbcn  urn  S^cr^cihung  Mttcn*. 
3d)  bxtu  &H  urn  ^cr^cibun^ 
®fticib<n*  (ocrjiebcn,  ocrjt<b)« 


The  watch  goes  too  iast.  IDle  llhc  geht  Mr  (or  §u  frftfi). 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (re-  iDie  Ubr  gebt  nacb  (or  ju  fpAt). 

tanis). 

My  watch  has  stopped.  ^tint  Ubr  ift  f!«ben  gebl'u&cn. 


To  stcff. 
W^iiln^  did  wa  1<m^  2m » 


e^tcben  blciben*. 

t  ^S^  littb  mt  tt^  gcuubca  ? 


WtiM^did  w««top1  t  ®«  ffn^  nnv  gMtbm  f 

>Ve  left  off  at  th«  fortieth  Les-  fiBir  flnb  bet  bet  otrriioffm  tu^m, 
son,  page  100.  6ette  100  ftclKit  geUtebm. 

To  wind  up  a  watch.        Qint  U^c  atif^ie^cn*. 
To  regulate  a  watch.         (Sine  u6r  flcttcii. 
Vour  watch  is  twenty  minutes  3^r<  U^r  gebt  snMiHtd  SRtmitcit  )tt 
too  fast,  and  mine  a  quarter      frA^  (wt),  un^  tie  mctaigc  cine 
of  an  hour  too  slow.  SSiertdtluntc  gu  fpdt  (notJh). 

It  will  BOOB  strike  twelve^  (ii  with  ^<id»  |ru6(f  Mfogcm 

Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ?      4^t  ti  fchcn  ipOif  <Mlii%m  ? 
To  strike  (heat).  ^chtaQen*  (Impeif.  fd)lug). 

Thou  strikest,  he  strikes.  S)u  W^%  ft  fA^gU 

7\?  /(n/»  to  wanfy  to  oil.      $<  H < n« 


What  U  ihrmJitter  with  y6u  1  5  ®^*  ^^^*  Sbnm  > 

You  look  so  melancholy.  €t(  fef^en  fo  IcbwermiltMd  ^uf. 

On  candid...  or  p«^ed.         {'S^JSTr^^'' 
I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  3d)  rotU  ^htien  ®db  (eiboi/  tintft 
you  will  henceforth  be  more      lev  S^cMngung,  to9  6ie  in  3n« 
eeoDomical  than  you  have  hi-      f unft  fporfanicr  ftUn,  eU  CTic  &i<« 
therto  been.  ber  acivcrcn  ftn^. 

Henceforth.  3n  Sucnnft. 

Ecoeomioal.  Gparfam  or  i^uihUktifi^ 

To  renounce  gambling.  Dem  6pte(e  cntfagem 

tlie  game  (sport,  play),      tai  @pteL 

TofcBow«Iviee(co«.el).      {grSS^Si. 

« 

SXVRCISES.    dl9S.' 

What  o^clock  is  iti — ^It  is  half  past  one. — ^You  say  it  is  half  past 
one,  and  by  (auf  with  the  dat.)  my  watch  it  is  but  half  past  twelve. 
—-It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet  struck  one. — 
I  assure  you,  it  is  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my  watch 
goes  ven^  well. — Bless  me !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in  your  so- 
ciety.— Yon  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 
answer. — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in  Paris? — ^I  have  not 
bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  it  (^amtt). — What 
Has  that  woman  entrusted  yon  with  ? — She  has  entrusted  me  witii 

^  ^11  If  the  xvvy  In  which  Gennans  who  an  faititaately  aoquaintsd 
)|enbTafly  rxprem  ihatu»\ytm  when  Mparating.  It  antwen  the  Fieiibh :  IM 
ytoMr  *  «§»  i«Mih,  or  viMiflf  mrmok'. 
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a  teeret  of  a  (twn  etitan)  g^reat  count  who  is  in  a  great  embanaaa- 
ment  aboat  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters.— -Does  any  one 
ask  her  in  marriage  ?— The  man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  is  a 
nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood  (au^  tct  9ia(I>(Hirfd>aft). — Is  he  rich  1 
^No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who  has  not  a  farthing  (bet  ^Qer). — You  say 
^ou  have  no  friends  among  your  schoolfellows  (^et  9}2itj<i)ft((r) ;  but 
IS  it  not  your  fault  ?  You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (oon  i^nrn),  and 
they  have  not  offended  you.  They  have  done  yon  good  and  never- 
theless you  have  quarelled  with  them  (page  S78).  BelicTe  me,  he 
who  has  no  friends  deserres  (oerttcnen)  to  have  none. 

227. 

Dialogue  (Jbai  (SefprAA)  between  a  tailor  and  his  journeyman 
Cbtv  Q^efcH/  gen.  en).  Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the 
Uount  Narissi  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — What  did 
he  say  1 — He  said  nothing  but  that  (oupct  bo9)  he  had  a  great  mind 
to  give  me  a  box  on  the  ear  (hit  £)^cfrt9e),  because  1  had  not 
brought  them  sooner.— What  did  you  answer  him  ?-*Sir,  said  I, 
I  do  not  understand  that  joke :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ;  and  if 
you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures.  Scarcely 
(jtoum)  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  (no^) 
tern  2)cgcn  grcifen*),  and  I  ran  away  (tie  Jluc^t  neftmen*). 

228. 

At  what  are  you  astonished  ? — I  am  astonished  to  find  you  still 
in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (loie)  sick  I  am  you  would  not  be  as- 
tonished at  it. — Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? — ^Yes,  madam,  it  is 
already  half  past  twelve. — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so  late  ?— That  is 
not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well  (rcd)t)  1 — No, 
miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — And  mine  goes  half  an 
hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — In  fact,  you  are  right — Is 
it  wound  up  1 — ^It  is  wound  up,  ana  yet  (benncd))  it  does  not  go. — 
Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking  one  o'clock. — ^Then  I  will  regulate  my 
watch  and  go  home. — Pray^  (3cft  bttte)  st^y  a  little  longer  (ned^  cin 
u^entg) ! — ^I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock  (nut  bem 
^6)iiQt  ctn^) — (Adieu),  till  I  see  you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  1  why  do  you  look 
eo  melancholy  1 — Nothing  ails  me. — Are  you  in  any  trouble  (^6en 
@te  iri^cnb  ctnen  Summer)  ? — I  have  nothing,  and  even  less  than 
nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing  and  owe  a  great  deal  to  my  cre- 
ditors. Am  I  not  very  unhappy  1 — When  a  man  is  well  and  has 
friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  ? — What  do 
you  wish  ? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty  crowns. — ^I  will 
lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  re- 
nounce gambling  and  be  more  economical  than  you  have  hitherto 
been — I  see  now,  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  love  you  too  mncS? 
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not  to  follow  your  advicew^John ! — ^What  is  your  pleasure,  sir?— 
Bring  me  some  wine. — Presently,  sir. — Henry ! — Madam  1 — Make 
the  fire. — The  maid-servant  has  made  it  alreskdy. — Bring  me  some 
paper,  pens  and  ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (bet  Gtreufon^)  or 
Motting-paper  (ta^  86fd)paptcr),  sealing-wax  (ber  Giegetlocf)  and  a 
light  (8td)t). — Go  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back 
again  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (auf)  the  post 
office. — Very  well,  madam.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.EIGHTH  LESSON,— gtcl^t  unb  netltt^ijrte 

Section. 

Out  ofi  except.  ZCupcr  (governs  the  dative),* 

Out  of,  or  without  doors.  Huftt  bem  .^aufe. 

He  works  out  of  doors.  (St  arbcitet  auftx  bent  .^ufe. 

They  were  all  present,  except  ®tc  waren  oQc  ta,  auper  ben  bciben 

the  two  brothers.  93rfibern. 

Except  you  and  I,  nobody  was  2Cupcr  3f)nett  unb  mtr  ftlfltt  Stle^ 

absent.  manb. 

Besides  that,  otherwise.    2(u9<rbem  (dbccbte^). 
Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest  TCupcrbem  tft  tv  (in  e^rtt^cr  4D{ann. 

man. 

It  can  be  done.  f  ^^  d^^^  ^xM,*"  ti  )U  tf)un. 

There  is  no  means  of  finding  f  G6  tft  nt(ftt  mSgttd)  (obec  ti  gtbt 
money  now.  fctn  ^nti),  ficb  in  biefoti  Hn^s 

hWdt  ®elb  |u  oer|(4>affcn. 

Along.  8Ana^   (governs  the  dative  tm 

well  as  the  genitive)/ 

Along  the  red.  ^S  Kg 

All  the  year  round.  f  2)o«  gonje  3o()t  ^inbur^. 

To  enable — to.  3n  ben  @tanb  fclen  —  ^u. 

To  be  able— to.  3^  ©tanbe  fein* — ^u. 

To  sing.  ©ingen*    (Part,    past,   grfundCtt. 

Imperf.  fang). 

■  9(tt$fr  employed  as  a  conjnnctton  may  be  followed  by  anycaae,  according 
to  the  verb  by  which  the  cam  ia  governed.  Ex.  3(^  babe  9liemanbcn  att^ 
t^n  oefe^cn,  I  have  seen  no  oda  extept  him ;  t9  toat  9ltemanb  bo,  aufrt  cr, 
nobody  wm  there  except  he. 

k  ^a$  ^ttte(,  the  means,  is  hero  in  the  plund. 

c  The  preposition  lan^i  most  not  be  mistaken  for  the  adverb  Un^%  roper* 
^tive  of  lanac,  a  long  while.  Ex.  S&nal  ben  Ufetn  bel  difftinB  bin  id^  fc^on 
Una^  gereifeif,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  travelled  along  the  borders  of  tha 
BhiiM. 


To  tile  riffhit  oa  the  right  tide  9Udft!i,  rc^lec  4>aii^ 

(or  bano). 
To  the  left,  o&  the  left  tide  (or  9:VoH,  ixnttt  ^voJ^ 

hand). 
Coold  yoQ  not  tell  me  which  is  jtonnten  ®t<  imr  nt(ht  (bgni/  ioc(<M 

the  nearest  way  to  the   city      tit  f&ricfle  iffieg  tfl,  uiu  an5  a^)cc 

gate  t  |tt  f^imnen  7 

Go  to  the  foot  of  this  street,  and  Ok bm  ^<  hit  ^BMi/t  Ctcoge  (Inont 

when  jrou  are  there,  turn  to  the      (binab)  ;  unB   mcnn    &<   eben 

right,  and  you  will  find  a  cross-      ^untcn)  fint,   wtnUn    6te    ft(ft 

way,  which  you  must  take,         IxnH ;    ta    loet^n    &tt    iintn 

5triru$iM9  fn^,  fi^  l€B  &t 

And  then  1  SfiS  bcrnach  ? 

You  will  then  enter  a  broad  street,  ^cmacb  fommni  6U  in  etne  |tcms 
which  will  bring  yoo  to  a  great  ltd)  buntc  Ctrafv^  tit  6ie  ouf 
square,  where  you  will  see  a  (in<n  groftcn  ^(a(  ffibrt,  too  6te 
blind  alley.  eine  Sacfgof e  frbra  wcitnt. 

You  must  leave  the  blind  alley  Gte  (offen  ttc  ^iKfaaffe  Ittifet  pant, 
on  your  left,  and  pass  under  un^  gd)en  turd)  tie  C^d^mibbegcn, 
the  arcade  that  is  near  it.  tie  taneben  fttit. 

Then  you  must  ask  again.  f  ^(ftaun  fragen  6tf  wetter. 

The  arcade,  ter  6d)n>ibbC9cn  ; 

tlie  cross-way,  ter  Jtrcu^ioeg ; 

the  shore  (bank),  tai  ®i*flote ; 

the  blind  alley,  tie  ^ocfgaffe* 

Tkrmtgh.  2)  u  c  <fe  (governs  the  accusatiTe}, 

Do  not  cross  (on  faoneback)  the  fRtxtt  ntd)t  turc^  ten  fBkAt  i 

forest.  ^ 

He  made  his  way  through  the  f  <£t  babnte  ftd)  etnen  flBeg  turd^ 

enemy.  tie  Jetnte. 

By  this  means  the  patient  was  iDurd)  tiefe^  a3{ttte(  noatt  ter  itronfe 

cured.  gcfunt. 

He  speaks  through  the  nose.  Gv  retet  turd)  tie  9ta|l^ 

Without,  Dl)nt,    fonter    (govern    the 

accus.). 

Do  not  go  out  without  me.  Oebcn  &t  cfjnt  mift  ntcit  au4  i 

Without  the  least  doubt.  Gcnter^  alien  3»eifeU 

■  To  last  {to  wear  well),        J^aUtn*,  tauecn. 

That  cloth  will  wear  well.  Diefe*  Sud)  »irt  ^ut  baltem 

How  long  has  that  coat  lasted  ®te  toitge  b^t  S^nen  tte|e<  Jttcit 
you  1  gebotten  ? 

To  my  liking.  m^  meinem  fbdCxtbtn  (9efotten> 

*  Gonbct  instsad  of  o(ac  it  only  med  in  poetrjr. 
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To  wfmj  body's  likiag.  (39oA  akbrcnuiiiiil  JBiftcim  (S^H* 

gefaUtnt). 
Nobody  can  do  any  thing  to  his  SQUmonD  fonn  Urn  (two4  red^  ma« 
liking.  d)(n« 

The  question  i.,  it  tanu-pon.  }  g  a*lS*«7««  »«. 

It   does   not   tarn    opon   yoor  Hi  bonbdr  ftd)  ntcbc  urn  3br  (Bfrs 

pleasure,  bat  npon  your  pro*      ^nii<\<n,  fentixn  um  S^re  {eru 

gross.  {d>rttte. 

Yon  play,  sir,  but  placing  is  not  €tc  fpteten/  metn  49(n' ;  atxx  6tc 

the  thtag,  but  stadjiog*  folU'n  ntd>t  fpicUn,  fcnb^rn  fhi^t* 

rcn. 

WK«t  s.  .*/.{»»  »«i  5  "«»  w<»*  (wcriim)  hanMt  fid>'<7 

What  IS  going  on  1  ^  ^^j^^^  j  ^^^^^^^  /^  ^„  , 

'  C^^  C«mmt  borauf  an  )u  wtffen,  t»ai 


Ths  «|nsstion  f s  to  kn  )W  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  time 
agreeably. 


n>ir  thun  wcr^cn  (conversational 
style:  SDBit  niilfTcn  mi^iti,  toai 
wit  tbun  fellen)/  um  unfctc  Beit 
angcnrbtn  ^iniubttngen  ctct  lu^u* 
^     bringctt. 

1  propose  (intend)  Joining  a  hunt-  3(h  n^bme  ndr  9tt,  dttrr  S^d^lHirttf 
lAg  party.  bci^un)«bnen. 

On  purpose.  ^it  ^Ui^,  ocrp^ftd^ 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  3d)  btttc  &it  um  flSerjrlftuna,  t(6 
done  it  on  purpose.  fKibf  C6  ntdyt  verf&^id)  (nut  Sl(tf^) 

getban. 

A  game  at  chess,  rtnc  ^ortic  6d)a(^ 

A  game  at  billiaids,  cine  ^panie  ^^iUarN 

To  play  upon  the  violin.  2(uf  ter  iBtcltne  fpicten. 

To  play  the  violin.  2>te  iDietinc  cber  fi^toUn  fptelem 

To  play  for  something.  Um  etiuag  fptctcn. 

To  play  upon  the  harpsichord.  2(uf  bcm  ^(aoicr  (bai  jtfooier)  fptes 

(en. 

To  play  Upon  ths  flute.  2(uf  t<x  'glttt  (bit  ^\SU)  bCofen^ 

To  play  at  cards.  jtorten  fpicUn. 

The  game  6C  chess,  bo6  €$dMd)fpte( ; 

the  card,  ble  .ft  arte ; 

the  playing  at  cards  (the  card-  ba^  jtartenfptct ; 

playing), 

Ihe  pack  of  cards,  M  Bpitl  jtatten. 

Oh^.  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  ao- 
eusative  when  we  wish  to  express,  with  the  verb  fpit0 
Un,  that  a  person  knows  how  to  play  ;  but  when  wo 
wish  to  express  that  he  is  actually  playing,  it  require? 
the  preposition  auf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  bie  IBioKnf 
ffklen,  to  play  the  violin ;  ouf  bev  Sttoltiiff  ^  izien,  to  play 
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upon  the  violin.    The  names  of  games  are  employed 
without  an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in  English. 

To  blow.  SB  ( a  f  e  n  •  (^h{a\tn,  mti). 

Thou  blowest,  he  blows.  5)u  bWfffl,  et  Mflft. 

?o  s^p  sptSfl^'be  silent.  ]®*««»9«"-  (^f^^i^.  m^. 
Do  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  @cbn>eigen  ©ic  ? 

I  do  hold  my  tongue.  3c^  fcfenxige. 

Afler  speaking  half  an  hour,  he  9{o4)bcm  et  cine  ^atbe  ^ttttltc  ^err* 
held  his  tongue.  tet  \)QXit,  ^mt^  cr. 

To  suspect*  aSetmut^en. 

I  suspect  what  he  has  done.         34  t>etmutbc,  toa^  (t  get^an  l^ot 
He  does  not  suspect  what  is  Gr  Dermut()ct  nid^t,  wcA  x^xa  mil)a> 

going  to  happen  to  him.  fo()ren  n>tr^. 

Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  ®eben6cn  ®ie  jtc(  (ange  in  bee  €tatt 

stay  in  town  ?  aufju batten  ? 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  3A  gebenfe  int(^  nic^t  (onge  ba  auf» 
stay  there.  jupalten. 

To  make  a  stay.  @ic^  oufbAttett'*'. 

The  stay,  the  sojourn,        bet  ZCufcnt^alt. 

To  think,  2)enfen*  (gebo^^t^  bo((te). 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some-  2(n  3emanben  obet  on  etipa<  ten* 

thing.  fen*. 

Of  whom  do  you  think?  2(n  loen  benfen  @te? 

Of  what  do  you  think  1  SBoran  benEen  @te?    (See  BuU^ 

Lesson  LXIV.) 

EXERCISES.      330. 

Sir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  Earl  of  B.  lives  ?— He  llTes  near 
the  castle  (Lesson  LXVUI.)  on  the  other  side  (ienfett)  of  the  rirer. 
— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither  1 — ^Yoa 
must  go  along  the  shore  ((angS  bcni  ©eftabe  f)in),  and  you  will  come 
to  a  little  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight  (gerabe) 
to  his  house  (auf  ba^  ^ou^  ju).  It  is  a  fine  house,  you  will  find  it 
easily  ((cid>t). — I  thank  you,  sir. — Does  the  Count  N.  lire  here  I 
—Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (fid)  biTctn  bemttben),  if  you  please. — ^Is  the 
count  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  liave  the  honour  to  speak  to  him. — ^Yes, 
sir,  he  is  at  home;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  announce 
(me(^cn)  1 — I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (bo^  3eug!)auO  ^ — Go 
down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  foot,  turn  to  the  left 
and  take  the  cross-way ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow 
(enge)  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  grreat  square,  where  you  will 
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■ee  a  blind  alley. — ^T%TOii?h  which  I  mast  pass  f — No,  for  there  it 
no  outlet  (tcr  2(u^gon^).  You  must  leave  it  on  the  right,  and  pass 
under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — ^And  then  1— And  then  you 
must  inquire  further. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  not 
mention  it  (Qe  tfl  md)t  Urfod^e). 

231. 

Are  vott  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  German  1 — ^I  am 
(ti). — Who  has  (e^)  taught  jon  1 — My  German  master  has  enabled 
me  to  do  it. — You  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not  a  time  for 
sinking ;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. 
— We  are  at  a  loss. — What  are  you  at  a  loss  atl — I  am  going  to 
tell  you  :  it  is  a  question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  time  agree- 
ably.— Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We  have  proposed 
ioining  a  hunting  party :  do  you  ^o  with  (us)  ? — I  cannot,  for  I 
lave  not  done  my  task  yet :  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my  master  will 
scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking ;  if  you  like  staying 
at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting,  we  cannot  hinder  yon. — Does 
Mr.  K.  go  with  us  ? — Perhaps.— I  should  not  like  to  go  with  him, 
for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  f  you  look  angry. — I  have  reason 
to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money  now. — Have 
you  been  at  Mr.  A's  ? — I  have  been  at  his  house ;  but  there  is  no 
possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him.  I  suspected  that  he  would 
not  lend  me  any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him  ; 
and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  my- 
self (fid9  ausfc^cn)  to  a  refusal  (Me  obfdytAgtge  2(ntnwrt). 

232. 

I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister  would 
be  hungry  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you  hither. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  I  am  aston- 
ished ((S^  Ufttnittt  nud))  that  you  do  not  drink  your  coffee. — If  I 
were  not  sleepy  I  would  drink  it. — Sometimes  (^a(b)  you  are  slee- 
py, sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  sometimes  something 
else  is  the  matter  with  you  (tfl  S^ntn  ttma^  Tinttt(^),  I  believe 
that  you  think  too  much  about  (on)  the  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened to  your  friend  (fem.). — ^If  I  did  not  think  about  it,  who  would 
think  about  it  ? — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  ? — He  thinks  of 
me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  when  we  are  not  together 
(bctfamnKn). 

I  have  seen  six  players  (^er  Gpieter)  to-day,  who  were  all  win- 
ning at  the  same  time  ()U  gfric^cr  3cit). — ^That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — ^You  would  be  right  if  I 
were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards ;  but 
I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players  (^er  'SUuns  unt  S$io(tnfpi(£ 
fer). — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (macfecn)  music  1 — Very  often,  for 
I  like  it  much.— What  instrument  do  you  play  1—1  play  the  violin. 


tad  wj  tIsiMr  pkyt  ^  ktxptiebord.    My  bro&tr,  wbo  ^yn 

hUB  (6et  SWiP),  acoompanies  (brglettai)  us,  md  Miss  Stoit  soi 
times  Bpplsads  as  Ocmontem  SctfaQ  gufloifdKn). — Does  she  not 
also  play  some  musical  instrnment  H^o^  mufitoIifdK  Snftnimcnt)  1 — 
8he  plays  the  harp  (btc  |>orfi*)«  bat  she  is  too  proad  (ftdO  to  prao 
tise  music  with  us. — A  very  (^f)r)  poor  town  went  to  considerable 
expense  (^ct  bettd'd)t(id)C  2(ufmanD)  in  feasts  and  illuminations  (intt 
Srcu^cnfrflcn  unb  (i^rUu^tungcn)  on  the  occasion  of  its  prince  passing 
through  (bet  bet  2)urd>r(lfc  ibrc^ — ). — The  latter  seemed  bimseu 
astonished  (erflaunt)  at  it. — **  It  has  only  done/*  said  a  coarti«r 
(bit  j£>efinann),  "  what  it  owed  (to  your  majesty).  *'-^"  Thai  is  true,'* 
replied  (9crfi*(«n)  another,  '*but  it  owes  all  that  it  has  done.*'  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.NINTH  LESSON.— Neiltl  uttb  iieim|i9«le 

Cedion. 

Either  "&r.  (Stitwcber  — ebct.      (Lesaon 

LXI.) 

He  either  has  done  it,  or  will  (St  f)ot  c^  entnxbctc  ^^tt/  ober  ioit5 
still  do  it.  c^  nc4  tbun. 

Obs,  A.  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this 
work,  that  certain  ooiyunctions  correspond  with  others 
that  generally  follow  them.    These  ooi\junctions  are: 

(SnttoeitTf  is  followed  by :  ober  (Lesson  LXI.),  either— or. 

^d)t  affetit^ ) 
Widyr  nur,     \ 

Obfchon, }    (Less.  XCI 

©0,      . 


SBeber, 

fEknn, 

ilBenit  fjitixti, ) 
ffiSenn  fd^n^ } 


) 


je,  or  bepo,  the — the. 
(  fonbem  and}  (Lesson  LXL), 
(      not  only — ^but  also, 
fo  —  bod^^  or  gIetcf)n)oi)(,  oir 
tiid)ti  be  flo  wenigeT/  thoo^- 
nevertheless. 
fo^  however — still. 
c  My   or   a(^    audi    (Lesson 
\      LXI.),  as  well — as. 
{ twd)  (Less.  VII.  and  LXL), 
(      neither — ^nor. 
fO/  if — so. 

fo  —  bcdjy  thougb-^yet  or 
nevertheless. 


*  3f  unites  two  compaiatiTet. 

^  wnm  it  not  onty  ctt&bined  widi  fi<A^ 


sfid  f^tt,1mtabo  widi  sMfUL 


ahet,  or  alletn  w  ^IridywIH 
3tt>ar/       ....      ^      or  jebod),  though — ^never- 
theless, or  but. 

Prepositions  either  goyern  the  iDtc  iDft(A(tnt9n>9ttcr  ($r&pef!ttos 
genitive,  or  the  dative,  or  the  nen)  regtercn  cntweber  ben  ^(nl« 
accusative,  or  finally  the  da-  tit)/  cber  b^n  jDatio,  tibtx  ben  2Ccs 
tive  and  accusative.  (ufatio,  tttx  enbitd)  ben  IDatto  unb 

Vccufatio. 

The  sooner,  the  better.  3<  efyet,  [t  litUt* 

The  gTMiter  our  pleasures,  the  3c  grStict  unfere  9^cubcn  finb,  befte 
more  we  feel  how  transitory  me^r  rmpfinbcn  vovc  t^rc  $Bcrs 
they  are.  g&n^ld){<tt. 

Obs.  B.    jDeflo  may  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of 
the  phrase,  in  which  case  je  begins  the  second.    Ex. 

A  work  of  art  is  the  more  beau-  CHn  Jtunfhverf  ift  Uftc  f<|^5net^  fe 

tiful  the  more  perfect  it  is.  ooafommenrr  ti  ifl. 

(Sulzer.) 
She  is  not  only  handsome,  but  ^c  ifl  nt<|^t  nut  fifin,  fonbcrn  and^ 

she  is  rich  also.  rctd). 

Not  only  bis  idleness,  but  his  in- 9{id)t  nut  fcinc  %w{ht\t,   |cnb€nt 

discretion  also  makes  him  eon-      aud^  fetn<  Unbc^tben^eit  mad^t 

temptible.  tf)n  ocr6d)tfid). 

Though  this  young  lady  ia  not  )Dbg((td)  bi<fc#  Jft&uCcttt  niifet  ftht 

▼ery  handsome,  she  is  never-      foon  tfl,  fo  ifl  ^c  b«4  ^i^  ixchtnis 

theless  very  amiable.  wttrbt^ 

However  handsome  she  may  be,  60  fdKIn  fit  oud)  ftin  mag,  fo  ifl  fie 

still  the  is  not  amiable.  bed)  ntd)t  Uebcn^ilrbig.   • 

Vou  as  well  as  your  sister.  6eweb(   ^it,   aU    3t)t    ^fiuUva 

Ckbtocfler. 
She  is  as  handsome  as  she  is  6tc  ifl  ftwctfi  ^n  oU  VxtbtnMix* 

amiable  and  rich.  big  tinb  rcic^ 

rheyhad  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  &€  ^Htn  mUt  IBtf^,  0^4  8(Hfi|^^ 

nor  arms,  nor  money.  ncdft  SBaffm,  nod)  ®e(b. 

^f  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the  ffficnn  rr  36nm  tai  ^fctb  nt<Jbt  (f* 

horse,  tell  me.  gablt/  fo  fagen  ^t<  ti  mir. 

rhouffh  I  should  have  money*  CBf nn  id)  glctd)  ^Ib  l^dtte,  fb  g&be 

still  I  would  give  him  none.        ic6  ibm  bcd>  feinf. 
Indeed  I  do  not  know  him  yet,  BoHit  fennc  id)  ibn  necft  nxd^t,  tUbn 

but  he  seems  to  be  docile.  ct  fd)<lnt  mic  feCgfonu 

jttD^,  on^,  fetbfl,  and  nut.  Ex.  fBetm  anUxi,  if  otherwiw;  tDtnii  jebe^.  If 
however;  tornn  aud^  or  tscan  fclb^  if  even ;  menn  nur,  if  only.  All  those 
compound  oonionctiani  miift  be  conaddered  a«  two  MpaMte  words,  between 
which  the  •ubiect  and  even  the  caae  of  the  verb  (when  a  mnpnal  ironoon) 

3y  be  placed.    The  swne  obeervstiwi  apriJM  to  the  cowMnarion  of  ob  with 
ArwofSir  (8eeLa«onXC«.06i.H.^^K) 
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Hiooffh  I  wrote  to  him,  neTer-  34  ^bc  t^m  jwot  ^t^xUfyen,  g{et<^ 
tbeless  he  has  not  answered  wof^t  ^t  ct  nur  nid)t  geantn>ert(t 
me. 

3d)  n)finfd)t(,  ct  ^dtte  c6  nt^t  gfs 

1  wish  he  had  not  done  it.         i  3^Mnm>  ^>«P  ^  *«  ni*t  get^ 

0&5.  C    The  conjunction   b  a  #  may  be  omitted ; 
but  then  the  verb  immediately  follows  its  subject. 

I  wish  vou  would  iro  with  me    }  3*  ^^^*'  ©ie  atngen  mit  nur. 
1  WISH  you  would  go  witn  me.  J  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

'3d)  ^ffe,  36t  9rau(cin  @<^R>cfler 


I  hope  that  year  sister  will 
mariy  my  brother. 


ipirb     mcincii     SBnitcr     ^ciror 
then. 
3d)  h^fft,  baS  3(t  Jfrdulctn  ^dtmts 
f!cr   meincn    SBrubec    ()ctrat^cn 
wtrb. 

f(Bi\c^t,  iptr  hattcn  toebec  SBrob,  um^ 
SBetn,  nc<ib  (9((b. 
©(fc^r,  bap  n)tr  roebft  99rob/  no<i^ 
mdn,  ncd)  (Sdb  batten. 

iSBcnte  ®ttt,  atlc  grcpe  ^erren  Ucbtm 
ben  ^rtcben ! 
SEBoHte  ®ott,  bo9  otic  grope  ^ertea 
ben  Sricben  UeMcn  1 

By  virtue  of,  it  t  a  f  t  (goyerns  the  genitiye). 

By  yirtne   of  his  employment  (St  muf  froft  feine<  2(mte<  fo  \^n» 
(his  office)  he  must  act  thus.         be(n« 

According  to  (by  virtue  of).     $B  e  r  m  6  g  e  (goyerns  the  gen.). 

According  to  your  order  I  must  S3erni6ae  3ixti  Sefel^tt  muf  t<j(  fe 
speak  thus.  fpre<$en« 

Instead  of  2(nftatt  or  ftatt  (goyerns  tlM 

genitiye). 

He  sent  his  daughter  instead  of  Knftatt  fctne^  So^ne^  Jd^tdtt  er  fcine 

his  son.  Scepter. 

He  has  adopted  him.  Gr  ftat  i^n  an  jtinbe^    Gtatt^  an* 

genomnien. 
Gk>  thither  instead  of  me.  ®tatt  metncr  ge^e  ^u  ^in* 

«  The  word  ®tatf,  lieu,  place,  when  thus  separated  from  ott,  must  be  ooii* 
ridezed  as  a  substantive. 
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» 

In  conseguenee  of  (according  to).  6  a  u  t  (goyetns  the  genitilfe}. 

According  to  his  letter,  he  ought  8aut  (etnc6   SSmfci,  mu0   er   tm 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18th  of     18ten  biefc^  l)Ut  etntteffciu 
this  month. 

To  exclaim.  '2£usrufen*  (Imperf.  rtef)* 

To  make  uneasy.  SBeunru!)tgcn. 

To  be  uneasy  (to  fret).  SBeunru^tgt  (Offcrgt)  fetn*. 

Why  do  you  fret'  (are  you  un.-  SBarum  finb  ^ie  beunntl^tgt  (be« 

easy)1  fcrjt)? 
I  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy).      2I(^  bin  ntd)t  6efor()t  (Oeunru^tgt). 

Compose  yourself!  S3€ruf)tgen  &U  fid) ! 

To  alter,  to  change.  &\6)  iHrflnbern. 

That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal  ^iefct  9){ann  bot  ftd)  fcbt  oer&nbert, 
since  I  saw  him.  fettbem  idi  tbn  nic^t  gcfe^^n  f)aU^ 

To  alter  a  coat.  Gtnen  fRed  bxihctn* 

To  recommend*  (fmpfcbten*. 

To  take  leaye  (to  commend  one*8  &ii^  empfe^fen*. 

selQ* 
Farewell,  adieu !  3d)  tnopftW  mid)  S^neit ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  bid  yon  f  SA  6a^  t)te  G^re,  mi((  S^ncn  ga 

adieu.  cmpf(b(cn« 

0&5.  D.  This  and  leben  ®te  ttH)^(/  farewell,  is  the 
general  salute  of  the  Grermans  when  leaving  each 
other. 

Farewell  (adieu) !  ^Un  6ie  wcM ! 

To  bid  one's  friends  adieu.  6etncn  ^rrunten  icUwcf)!  fogcn* 

The  recommendation  (respects,  tie  Gmpfe^tung^ 
compliments), 

^"I^Te^f '^'"^^''°''''^^^''°?^"*^  ^*^  *^"»  (^^'^  "»^"^  ®*^ 
Remember  me  to  him  (to  her).  J     ''f*^^""^ 

To  enjoy.  (Scniepen*  (governs  the  ace.). 

Bnjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  rir-  (Btmtkn  Gtc  aHe   IBergnflgungen, 
tue  permits.  n)e(d)e  btc  Su^enb  nIauM. 

The  past,  tie  SBergonq^nbett,  bo<  SOeTgangme ; 

the  present,  bod  ©egirnm&rttgc ; 

the  presence,  bte  (Segennjort 

(n  his  presence.  3n  feinet  ^cgcnroart 

The  future,  boS  3uf Qnttigc ; 

the  loss,  btc  9$rr(ufl ; 

the  loss  of  time,  ber  3(tt9<T(ufT. 

Not  to  foil.  Tfttlticbten,  nt^t  ctmangcln* 
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Fiayi  pratent  my  compliments  3^   hxttt   ^U,    3br<m    Sfr&nlrii 
(my  respects)  to  your  sister.        Gdtrocflcr  ptitlqft  meinc  i&tivpf<^ 

(ung  )u  modifiu 
rSJ^ntn    €^   5^ntf]i    grfciai^  \9,   or 

IfvouDlease  J      ei^nply  ftcffilliftft. 

u  you  piease.  <  ^^^^  ^.^  ^.^  ^^^  j.^.^^  ^^^   ^ 

I      simply  gftri^ft. 
I  slMiU  not  m.  i  It  "'"'^  ef  «if  rt<btrm 

ixcitotsis.    233. 

I  h&Te  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morningr.  How  do  jna 
do  ? — Very  well,  at  your  service  (3bnfn  ouftumorfcn). — ^And  how 
are  they  all  at  home  (bcfinM  man  fid)  bd  ^hnrn  4u  Jbau\s)  1<-*Toler- 
ably  well,  thank  God  (dktf  f(i  S^anf).  My  sister  was  a  little  indis- 
posed (unp(i^td»)9  but  she  is  better  (mirbcr  hcrc^cflt'llt)  ;  she  told  me 
to  ^ive  you  her  best  compliments  (fit  (6'6t  fid)  3bncn  b^flcnf  imrf^Wcn). 
—I  am  fflad  (Q^  tfl  mtr  (icb)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.  As  for  you, 
you  are  health  itself;  you  cannot  look  better  (0ic  fonnt<n  «it(bt  bcU 
fer  ouffchetiV — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill ;  my  business  would  not  per* 
mit  me. — Please  to  sit  down  (^^dicbcn  ®ic  fi*  nti•^fr4ll(afTcn),  hftre 
is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  you  from  your  bnintsss  (pen  ten  (Be* 
fAhfttn  obhaltdt*) ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious  (^o0 
dncm  .^aufinanne  tic  3i*it  ffflbar  tfl). — I  have  nothing  pressing  (nicbt^ 
Gt(tgc^)  to  do  now,  my  courier  is  already  dispatched  (mcinc  ^cf!  t|! 
fd)Cii  ab<»cffrtiftt). — ^I  shall  pot  stay  (fid)  fliiff^attvn*)  any  longer.  I 
only  wished  in  passing  by  (tm  9>crbciAi'bcn),  to  inquire  about  (ft(^ 
erfunHf^rn  nod))  your  health.— -You  do  me  much  honour.-— Tt  is  very 
fine  weather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  pies* 
sure  of  seeing  you  again  this  ai\emoon  (nod)  !Sifd)ir),  and  if  you 
have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together  (ft  f^htfN  mit  (Tin  mcnta 
mtt  dmintfr  f909i(r<rt).«^With  the  greatest  pleasure.  In  tiiat  ease  1 
shall  wait  for  you.-«*I  will  come  for  you  (&xt  abfif (en)  about  (qr^^n) 
seven  oVlock. — Adieu  then  (a(fo),  till  I  see  you  agai|i.<»»l  k«ire  tho 
honour  to  bid  you  adieu« 

S34. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (uncrfc^fidt)  loss.  A  single 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (mictrrcHanqcn)  for  all  the  gold  in  Uio 
world  .--^It  is  then  of  (Mn)  the  greatest  importance  (tt;  ^tdtti^iHt) 
to  empW  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  minutes  (ai\^  ^))2i» 
nutdl  bi'ffi'hoi*)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use  (M(  num  twH  be« 
nu$cti  muP). — We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer  any 
thing,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great  many  people  (@(hr  mcCe 
DRcnTdxn)  ruin  themselves  (fid)  4U  ®nm^e  rtd)tcn),  because  they  wiab 
to  indulge  themselves  too  much  (toc'ti  fie  fid)  atl^u  c^Hitii^  tbun  mellcn). 
If  most  (tie  metfteti)  men  knew  how  to  content  themselves  (fid)  bcs 
Anft()(n)  with  what  they  have  they  would  be  happy,  but  their  gree- 
diness (tie  Qtinri^it)  very  often  makes  them  unhappy.    If)  order  to 
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be  happy,  we  must  (mu$  m^n)  forget  the  past,  not  tronble  ourseWea 
abont  (fic^  bcfilmnian  uni)  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. — I  was 
Tery  dejected  (trautig)  when  my  cousin  came  to  me.  **  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  1 "  he  asked  me.  *'  Oh  (ad)) !  my  dear 
cousin,"  replied  1,  ^'in  losing  that  mone^,  I  have  lost  every 
thing."  ^^  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  '*  for  I  have  foupd  your 
money." 

335. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  French,  in 
order  to  practise  it  (urn  ftd)  gu  &6cn),  and  OYerwhelms  me  with  po- 
liteness (mit  ^Sf!t(t)fcitcn  ftbcrb^ufen),  so  that  I  often  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  (ma^  icft  tt)m  antwecten  fbU).  His  brothers  do  the  same 
{ti  cbenfo  mad)cn). — However,  they  are  very  good  people ;  they  are 
not  only  rich  and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  (grcQniiit^ia) 
and  charitable  (n)ob(t6&tic[).  They  love  me  sincerely  (oufricftttg), 
therefore,  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (fotglid))  shall  never 
say  anything  to  their  disadvantage  {^ad^xhtxtiQti  wn  i^nrn).  I 
should  love  them  still  more,  if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony 
(bie  Umfl&nbO ;  but  every  one  has  his  faults  (bet  8e|)(ct),  and  mine 
is  to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (M  frgcben*)  1 — ^They  have  not 
surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death ;  and  though  they 
had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  they  determined 
to  die  rather  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ?---You  do  not 
know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend  (fem.).— Tell  me, 
for  I  assure  you  that  1  share  (tbet(cn)  your  sufferings  {iai  Setben)  as 
well  as  (cOcn  fcn>cf)(  aH)  your  pleasures  (bie  Jreube)* — ^Though  I  am 
sure  that  you  partake  of  (Xbcil  an  eincr  6a^e  nebmen*)  mj  suffer- 
ings, I  cannot,  however,  tell  you  now  (in  btcfcm  2(ugcnbti(f)  what 
makes  me  uneasy  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers 
(geU'gentticf)  cbcr  bet  ®c(cqenbctt).  Let  us  speak  of  something  else 
now.  What  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday 
at  the  concert  1 — ^He  is  a  man  of  much  understanding  (cin  febr  0(t« 
flanbtgcr  ^ann),  and  not  at  all  wrapt  up  in  his  merits  (pen  fctnen 
SBerbicnffcn  ringcncmmcn  frin*).  But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  1 — ^To 
speak  of  something. — ^It  is  said  (^an  fagt) :  contentment  surpasses 
riches  (3ufrtcbcnf>ett  g(f)t  ttbet  9{ri(l)tbum) ;  let  us  then  always  b« 
content.  Let  us  share  with  each  other  (mit  ctnanber  tbeUen)  what 
we^have,  and  live  all  our  life-time  (unfrc  qon^e^  6cben)  inseparable 
(unjcrtrenntid))  friends.  Yon  will  always  be  welcome  (wtOfommcn) 
at  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  euually  so  (c^  an&j)  at  yours. — If  I 
saw  you  happy  I  should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  eon- 
tented  than  the  grreatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall 
be  happy,  when  we  shall  be  perfectly  (oeUfommen)  contented  with 
what  we  have ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (gcbirig),  Gfod 
15 
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will  take  care  of  the  rest  Cfo  mxt  tit  tUbt  (SMt  fSr  M  Uctrige  fers 
5en).  The  past  beingr  no  longer  any  thing,  let  us  not  be  uneasy 
tbottt  the  fatuxe,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

237. 

Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  (f^errtid))  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (mtt  i^rcn  fo  frtfd^cn  unb  gifingrabcn  ^ats 
ben) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  lily  has  the  colour 
of  innocence  (tie  Unfd)U(t) ;  the  violet  indicates  gentleness  (pii 
GonftmutI)) ;  you  may  (mon  fonn)  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes.  The 
forget-me-not  {jDai  ^ergipmetnnic^)  has  the  colour  of  hearen,  our 
future  (fflnfKg)  dwelling  (btc  SEBc^nung,  repeat  the  genitive),  and  the 
rose  (Me  dlcfe),  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the  emblem  (^^  @tnnbilt> 
of  beauty  (bte  @d)9n^ctt)  and  of  jo^  (tie  ^teube).  You  QSJian)  see 
all  that  personified  (9enotrHtd)t)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia 
(2(rtw(tc). — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (^ai  junge  frifcb* 
®tib) !  It  is  salutary  (tool)!  t^un*)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the  colour 
of  hope  (tie  ^offnung),  our  most  faithful  (treu,  repeat  the  ^nitive> 
friend  (fem.))  who  never  deserts  (t»ct(afcn*)  us,  not  even  m  death 
(tm  JScie).— -One  word  more  my  dear  friend. — What  is  your  plea- 
sure 7 — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
mother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (betaurrn)  not  having 
been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (beel^ren)  me  with  her  visit. 
— I  thank  you  for  her  (in  t()rem  92anKn),  1  shall  not  fail. — Farewell 
then.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


HUNDREDTH  LESSON — i$tntberl0U  Union. 

OF   THB   ADVERB. 

We  have  hitherto  shown  by  numerous  examples  for 
the  practice  of  learners,  the  place  which  the  adverb 
is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let  us  now  determine  the 
place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb, 
it  should  always  be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative 
Ittd)t,  which,  if  misplaced,  would  entirely  change  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase.    Ex. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  3d)  f)ahc  nic^t  bie  Q\)Vt,  €^e  ja 

you.  feimen. 

And : 
1  have  the  honour  not  to  know  3^  Ibabe  tie  (SfjiU,  &€  nt(^t  §■ 

yon.  fenncn. 
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Rules 

1st,  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective,  the  meaning 
of  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  ®n  xoat}v\)aft  gutev  SWann,  a 
^ruly  good  man ;  etite  tt>irflid)  ^utc  ®efegenl)cit,  a  truly 
good  opportunity ;  ein  fcl)r  arttge^  £inb/  a  very  good 
child. 

2d,  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infi- 
nitive to  which  it  relates.  Ex.  IReben  ®ie  lant,  speak 
aloud ;  fprccf)en  ®ic  nicf)t  fo  fcfeneK,  do  not  speak  so  quick- 
ly; fd)reiben  gie  fangfam,  fo  tDerbcn  ®ic  fd)6n  fd)rci6cn, 
write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well ;  id)  bittc  ®ie, 
md)t  ju  fd)ncll  ju  fd)reiben,  pray,  do  not  write  too  fast. 

3d,  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  pre- 
cedes it  when  the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction. 
Ex.  3d)  fage  e^  Sfjnen  frri  I)erau^,  I  tell  you  frankly ; 
id)  t)erfle!)c  ®ie  iiid)t,  weil  ®ie  ju  fd)neff  fpred)en,  I  do 
not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXEX.) ;  er  tommt  nm  je^n  U^r  SWorgen^*  t)on  ba 
Jitrucf^  he  returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Lesson  XLVII.) ;  wenn  Sic  langfam  rebeten,  fo  tt>ur^ 
te  id)  ®ie  Derfic^cn,  if  you  spoke  slowly  I  should  under- 
stand you. 

4th,  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  parti- 
ciple. Ex.  dt  ^atte  lavLt  getefen^  n>enn  ®te  {i)n  ofter  haiu 
augel)a[ten  i)dtten^  he  would  have  read  aloud,  if  you 
had  oftener  engaged  him  to  do  so ;  id)  bin  fcf)on  ta  ge^ 
wefen,  I  have  already  been  there  (Lesson  XLI.)  ;  id) 
tjabe  ti)tt  t)orgeflent  gefei)ett^  I  saw  him  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

6th,  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it 
when  it  is  a  partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article. 
Ex.  3d)  fa^  itjn  gejlcrn,  I  saw  him  yesterday ;  er  ^at  ei 
mtr  fo  eben  gegebett/  he  has  just  now  given  it  to  me ;  id) 
tt)iK  t^n  3t)ncn  morgen  fd)irfcn,  I  will  send  it  to  you  to- 
morrow (Lesson  XXVIII.) ;  ^a|l  Du  mand)mal  ^Ktiu 
d)er  au^beffem  (affeit  ?  hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended  ?  id)  ^abe  moitc^mal  toeld)e  att^beffent  laffeit^  I  have 

•  Urn  Sf^n  U^t  TloT^tti9,  u  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  all  aorta  of  adTerbial 
ezprearions,  or  compound  adverba ,  aa  they  may  be  called,  £dI1ow  the  mlea  oi 
Bunpfo  adTarba. 
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sometimes  had  some  mended  (Lesson  XLIV.)  ;  tfdlbtn 
®te  je  einen  ©lepbantcit  ,qefchen  ?  have  you  ever  seen  an 
elephant  ?  id)  bafcc  nic  einen  gefeben,  I  have  never  seen 
one  ;  er  Ijattc  t'iefcn  9iHcrgen  fein  ®elb,  he  had  no  money 
this  morning ;  er  tragt  gern  einen  grogen  iput,  he  likes  to 
wear  a  large  hat. 

6th,  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb  when  governed 
by  a  preposition.  Ex.  3d)  tt)iU  il)n  morgen  }U  ^ijnen  fd)i^ 
(fen,  I  will  send  him  to  you  to-morrow  (Lesson 
XXVIII.) ;  (Inb  Sie  fange  bei  meinem  Sater  geblieben  ? 
have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XLVII.)  ? 
id)  bin  eine  ©tnnbe  fang  bei  i^m  geblieben,  I  have  stayed 
with  him  a  full  hour  (Lessons  XLVIL  and  XL VIII.) ; 
tt>ir  fprad)en  fo  eben  Don  3l)nen,  we  have  just  spoken  of 
you ;  fonnen  (Sie  lientt  gu  mir  fomnten  ?  can  you  come  to 
me  to-day? 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  nxd)t 

Rules, 

1st,  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the 
case  of  the  verb,  when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.  Ex.  3d)  Der(lef)e  blVs^ 
fen  SRann  nid)t,  I  do  not  understand  that  man ;  ber  STIann 
l)at  ben  goffer  nid)t,  the  man  has  not  the  trunk ;  ber 
innge  SUJenfd)  (Sfingfing)  tiat  ibn  nid)t,  the  young  man  has 
it  not  (Lesson  IX.) ;  @ie  effen  nid)t,  you  do  not  eat ;  tc^ 
l)abc  i()n  nid)t  gebabt,  I  have  not  had  it  (Lesson  XLII.) ; 
er  tt)iIC  nid)t  arbeiten,  he  does  not  wish  to  work ;  id)  l)abc 
itjn  nid)t  gefei)en^  I  have  not  seen  him  ;  id)  i)abe  ffe  ntc^t 
gefannt^  I  have  not  known  them  (Lesson  XLIV.)  ;  id) 
Ijbxe  ®ie,  aber  t)erjlel)e  ®ie  nid)t,  I  hear,  but  do  not  un- 
derstand you  (Lesson  XLVI.) ;  id)  gebe  ed  i^m  nid)t,  I 
do  not  give  it  to  him  ;  ffe  lieben  ftc^  nid)t,  they  do  not 
love  each  other ;  id)  fd)meid)le  mir  nid)t,  I  do  not  flatter 
myself;  jie  fe^en  einanber  nid)t  abniid),  they  do  not  re- 
semble each  other  (Lesson  LXXXVL). 

Obs.  A.  When  the  negative  sentence  is  preceded 
or  followed  by  an  affirmative  one,  nirf)t  precedes  the 
case  of  the  verb,  but  if  the  affirmative  sentence  con- 
tains another  nominative  with  aber,  the  negative  fol- 
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lows  the  general  rale.  Ex.  3^  ifCLhc  md)t  btefeit,  fon^ 
bem  jenen,  I  have  not  the  latter,  but  the  former ;  er  bat 
biefe^,  abex  nid)t  jene^,  he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the 
former  (Lesson  XL) ;  id)  ifabe  ^ijxen  S^nt  nid)t,  obex  mcin 
SSruber  tiat  i^n,  it  is  not  I  who  have  your  hat,  but  my 
brother. 

Obs.  B.  A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nomina- 
tive of  the  verb,  precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  which 
it  modifies.  Ex.  @r  arbettetben  gattjen  XaQ  ni(t)t/  he  does 
not  work  during  the  whole  day ;  and  man  ariettet  nidjt 
ben  ganjen  Xclq,  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d,  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, ntrf)t,  like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6  above),  pre- 
cedes it.  Ex.  &  if}  nidft  }U  i^ufe^  he  is  not  at  home 
(Lesson  XXVI.) ;  id)  furrfjte  mid)  nidjt  t)or  it)m,  I  do  not 
fear  him  (Lesson  LXX.). 

3d,  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all 
other  adverbs,  as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  &c. 
Ex.  3rf)  arbf ite  ^cute  nicfjt,  I  do  not  work  to-day ;  er 
fd)ret6t  nidjt  fd^on,  he  does  not  write  well ;  er  tfl  nidjt 
ba^  he  is  not  there }  idj  ge^e  nidjt  baljin^  I  do  not  go 
thither. 

4th,  It  follows  the  adverb  noc^.  Ex.  3d)  btn  nod) 
nid)t  ba  gewefen,  I  have  not  yet  been  there ;  id)  bin  noc^ 
nidjt  bet  ibm  getoefen,  I  have  not  yet  been  at  his  house 
(Lesson  XLL).  The  following  sentences,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  each  other :  toeVen  @te  ncdj 
t!  i  d)  t  etn>a^  eflen  ?  will  you  not  eat  anything  yet  ?  and 
n)cHen  @te  nidjt  nod)  etn>ad  effen ?  will  you  not  eat 
anjrthing  more?  In  the  latter  sentence  ntc^t  modifies 
the  signification  of  noc^  etn>a^. 

Obs,  C.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  and),  when 
the  sentence  is  both  interrogative  and  negative,  but 
follows  it  when  the  sentence  is  simply  negative.  Ex. 
93tn  idj  nidjt  and)  ba  gen>efen?  have  I  not  also  been 
there  ?  unb  idj  andj  nidjtf  nor  I  either ;  unb  er  and)  ntc^t 
nor  he  either. 

To  p..„d  to  he  UK  SJiiJJJUt^-^f!"'- 
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Hit  boy  always  pretends  to  be  jDiefet  StnaU  c/iht  fUb  tnuncv  fir 

ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to  franf  au^ ;  otletn  locnn  mon  na 

dinner,  he  is  generally  well  Sifd>e  ae^t,  fo  ifl  cr  gemSbnltc^ 

again.  to'icUt  oergcflcdt  (totebct  gcfunb). 

Tobesaid.  t  ®c(If n*. 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship-  f  (Sr  fell  an  bcc  jtdfte  twn  Gictltrn 
wreck  near  the  coast  of  Sicily.      @d)tff6rud)  grtttten  f)a^n« 

Out  of  all  his  property  he  is  said  f  Qv  foil  wn  alien  fctncn  ^bfe(i^s 
to  have  saved  nothing  but  an  fetten  nid)U  aU  ctnen  Unm  fRcxs 
empty  portmanteau.  fefod  gerettet  ^aben. 

OF   TENSES. 

1st,  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  narrative  and  excite  at- 
tention. This  is  sometimes  done  in  English,  but  not 
so  often  as  in  German.    Ex. 

Imagine  my  horror !    Yesterday  ^Denft  (Such  metnen  &6)xcdtn  !  t(b 

I  went  with  my  child  to  the  9cf)e  gcjlern  mit  ntcincm  ^inbe 

gate  of  the  town,  to  see  the  t>cr  ba<$  ^f)er,  um  bfn  ^ufttaTlcn 

ascent  of  the  balloon.     We  oufjlrtgcn  ^u  fc^en,   fomme   mit 

were  soon  surrounded  by  the  tf)ni  iti^  @(br6n()c,  Dcrltcrc  €i  au^ 

crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost  ten  2fuAcn^  unb  finbe  ti  crft  noc^ 

sight  of  my  child,  and  it  was  etncr  ©tunbc  bctnahe  jcrbrfirft  unb 

not  till   an   hour  afterwards  jcrtrcten  roxctcr  (for:    ic^  gtng^ 

that  I  found  it,  trampled  un-  tam,  t>ertot  and  fanb). 
der  foot  and  nearly  crushed 
to  death. 

1  now  ascend  the  mountain;  a  3e|t  erfltmme  td)  ben  SBcrg;   cin 

deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to  ttcfc^  ZhcX   erc|fnct  fid)  mctncm 

my  delighted  eyes ;  a  limpid  fbrfd)cnben  KuQt ;  sn>ifd)en  gortm 

stream  murmurs   among  the  ©ebfijchen  ricfclt  (in  floxn  Skub, 

verdant    shrubs ;   sheep    are  }u  nteinen  ^Cipen  iDCtben  Q&mmer, 

grazing  at  my  feel,  and  I  be-  unb  burd)  ben  femen  SBotb  bres 

hold  the  last  rays  of  the  set-  d)en  fid)  bte  (e|ten  ^trohten  ter 

ting  sun  breaking  through  the  ftnfenben  @cnne. 
deep    foliage  ot  the  distant 
wood. 

2d,  The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  future, 
when  that  time  is  indicated  by  another  word  in  the 
sentence.    Ex. 

We  leave  to-morrow  for  Berlin,  SKcrqcn  rctfen  mil*  nod)  Sf^erlin ;  in 
but  1  shall  be  back  within  a  ad>t  )^aqcn  fcmme  id)  abet  mtebct, 
week,  and  I  shall  then  cer-  unb  bann  bcfud)e  id)  iZ)td)  9rn>ip 
tainly  come  to  see  you.  (for  wcrben  n>tr  reifen^  werbc  \d^ 

wieberfcmntcn^  &c.). 
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I  shall  be  baok  in  a  moment.        3d|)  UmxM  cfdd^  xoxttvc* 

We  scale  the  casUe  this  very  ^U\<i  @c^(^  rtfletgen  wit  in  bicfcc 

night.  ^ad)t, 

I  ha^e  the  keys,  we  kill  iDet    @d)(affct    bin    t(g    mAc^ttg; 

wit  enu«rtm 
The   gruards,  and  deliver  thee  ;Dic  ^^tn,  reipen  S)icb  au€  ^«inet 
from  thy  prison.  ^anmtet. 

d&d^xUtxH  SKatia  @tuart)« 

1st,  The  imperfect  has  already  been  touched  upon 
in  Lesson  LYIL  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Ger- 
mans.   Ex. 

Scipio  Africanus  was  in  the  ha-  &tx)pxt,  bet  Kfrifanct,  fagte,  ct  todtt 

hit  of  sayingr,  he  never  was  nte  wcntget  ot)ne   lBef<^&fti^ttna^ 

less  idle  than  when  he  had  oCI  wenn  et  ntd^t^  gu  tt)ttn  b^tir. 

nothing  to  do;  and  in  fact  his  9Bttf{tcl^  loat  et  au(b  nie  mebt  Us 

busiest  time  was  tliat  which  fcb^friat/  aH  tn  bee  CHnfomfctt ; 

he  spent  in  solitude.    For  it  benn  ^tet  fann  et  feinen  n)id)tigen 

was  there  he  meditated  over  Untetne^mungen  unb  &t^&^tn 

his  great  enterprises  and  his  nad) ;  f)tet,  tm  ^d^cft  bet  ^ubc^ 

future  deeds.    In  the  bosom  entwatf  et  ^(Ane  jum  9Bc^(  feines 

of  retirement,  he  traced  plans  ^aHtiatibti,  unb   biet,  entfetnt 

for  the  happiness  of  his  conn-  wn  bem  Jttetfe  fetnn  93{itbfitget, 

try ;  and  there,  far  from  the  iintet^e(t  et  fld^  einjig  unb  aSeui 

intercourse  of  his  fellow-citi-  mtt  bem  QSiMt  betfelbexL 
zens,  he  devoted  his  thoughts 
to  the  promotion  of  their  wel- 
fare. 

2d,  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which 
the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness,  or  to  eroress  an  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  another  which  was  either  simulta^ 
neous  with,  or  antecedent  to  it  (Lesson  LYIL). 

Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned,  ®eftetn  etttanf  em  Ainb^  M  xd^  attf 

while  I  was  on  the  bridge.  bet  Stilcfe  flanb. 

He  granted  my  request  because  {&t  gewfi^tte  metne  SBittt,  loeU  cc  fU 

he  found  it  just.  gerecbt  fanb. 

I  was  playing  with  my  pupil,  Scb  fpie(te  mtt  meinem  Sl^nge,  ott 

when  the  news  was  brought      man  nut  bie  9ladfndjlt  &a($te. 

to  me. 

I  St,  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action 
or  event  as  perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to 
another  circumstance,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not 
an  eye-witness  of  it.     Ex. 
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Were  you  yesterday  at  the  con-  &\nl  ^ie  geflern  im  timutt  govri 

certl  »efen? 

Has  the  army  heen  heaten  ?         3fl  tit  Tivmtt  gefd)(agen  worsen  1 
Has  anybody  been  drowned  )      3ft  3(nionb  crtrunf en  ? 
Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  1  ®tnb  ®ie  ie  in  SBicn  gcwcfen  ? 

2d,  The  imperfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  nar- 
rator has  not  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must 
take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative  a  phrase  like :  fogte 
et/  he  said ;  fagt  man,  it  is  said,  &c.    Ex. 

rhey  say,  that  day  before  yester-  ^cx^tftctn,  f a 9 1  man,  war   cin 
day  tliere  was  a  gpreat  feast  in      gcepe^  ^ifi  in  bet  @tabt. 
the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on  2)cn  fdnf  unb  imon^igflen  Mt'tgen 
the  35th  of  last  month.  a^onot^,  f^cift  t^,  fte(  cine  6d)(ad)t 

wu 

Obs.  2>.  We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  XXXR^.) 
that  we  cannot  say  with  the  English,  I  am  writing,  I 
do  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only- 
present  id)  fc^reibe,  I  write ;  nor,  I  was  writing,  I  did 
write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
imperfect  vij  fd)rieb,  I  wrote  (Lesson  LVII.).  Expres- 
sions such  as  the  following:  When  you  come  to  team, 
he  is  to  write^  to  gOf  I  am  to  have  t7,  4*^.,  cannot  b& 
translated  literally  in  German.  In  such  cases  we  use 
the  future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  fottctt  when 
necessity  or  a  wish  is  to  be  expressed.     Ex. 

When  you  come  to  learn  French.  SBann  @te  franj^fifcf)  (ernen  wetben* 

He  is  to  write.  6t  roirb  fchrcibcn. 

Am  I  to  go  thither  ?  @cU  td>  btn()ef)cn  ? 

He  is  to  go  thither.  Gc  fcU  ^tnc^cbcn. 

Am  I  to  have  this  bookl  ^cQ  tcf)  btcfc^  IBud)  ^aben? 

Am  I  to  give  you  a  pen  ?  Gcll  id)  3hncn  cine  ^cber  ge&en  ? 

I  was  to  speak  for  them  all.  3d)  ftllte  fiir  2CQc  fpred)en. 

He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th.  (Sc  fottte  ben  jwanjigflcn  onfommen* 

Obs.  E.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit 
the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  follows  it  begins  with  another  auxi- 
liary.    Ex. 


Though  I  have  never  been  in 
Paris,  I  am  nevertheless  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is 
going  on  there. 
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'SDt>  td^  9(^4  nte  gu  ^tU  gnoffat 
tun,  bin  kb  tod^  ocn  aQcm  urn 
temd)tct,  wai  bafclbj!  porge^t ; 
or, 
SDb  id)  g(ct6  ntenial^  ju  ^axii  gcnxs 
fen^  fo  bin  id)  ted)  i?cn  atlcm  un? 
tcrrid)tct,  n>a^  tafctbfl  ocrgc^t. 
As  he  did  not  answer  me,  I  wrote^a  cr  nut  md)t  gcantiucrtet  (baQ^ 
to  him  no  more.  haH  id)  i^m  nic^t  me^r  gcfc^rte^ 

ben. 
The  enemy  having  been  beaten,  92ad)bcm  bet  Jeinb  gcfd)ragen  totu 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war      ben  (tfl)/  tfl  gu  ^c^cn,  (ap  trr 
will  be  at  an  end.  ^cicg  geenttgt  fein  nncb. 

EXKRCISB8.    238. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece  1 — Yes,  she  is  a  very  good  girl  who 
writes  well  and  speaks  German  still  better  :  therefore  she  is  hon- 
oured and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what  is  he  doing? 
—Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  is  a  naughty  (bSfe)  boy,  who 
writes  always  badly  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is  there- 
fore loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (bcr  gut<  ^tffcn) ; 
but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  ^oes  to  bed  at  broad 
day-light  (bet,  t)tU<m  Sage)*  and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit 
down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally  better  again.  He  is  to  study 
physic  (Me  Krjneifunf!) ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination  for 
It  (gac  feine  8uft  ta)u). — He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs 
which  he  loves  passionately  ((etbenrd)aft(tcb)* — His  father  is  ex- 
tremely (aupctorbent(id))  sorry  for  it.  The  youn?  simpleton  (bet 
SBtobfinnige)  said  lately  to  his  sister :  *^  I  shall  enlist  (@otbat  mers 
ben*  ober  ftcft  anroetben  (affen*)  as  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed  (dfs 
fentlid)  befannt  mad)en  obec  publtctten). 

239. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 
friends  at  (in  dat.)  the  (hotel)  King  of  Spain  (ocn  ©ponien). — Why 
do  you  always  speak  French  and  never  German  1 — Because  I  am  too 
bashful. — You  are  joking ;  is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful  I — I  have 
(a)  keen  appetite :  grive  me  something^  good  to  eat. — Haye  you  any 
money  1 — No,  sir. — Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. — Will  you 
not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  1  I  pledge  (Dcrpfanben)  my  honour. 
—That  is  too  little.— What,  sir ! 

M^  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (bet  IDucot^  gen.  en). — Here  are 
two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! — I  am  al- 
ways glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in  yours. — ^Is 
this  house  to  be  sold  1 — Do  you  wish  to  buy  iti — Why  not? — ^Why 
does  your  sister  not  speak  1 — She  would  speak  if  she  were  not  al- 
ways so  absent  (^etftteut). — I  like  pretty  anecdotes  (bte  2(necbcte)  ; 
they  season  (tt)fit)en)  conversation  (bte  llntet^Itung)  and  amuse  (bes 
15* 
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lufftgeti)  every  body. — ^Pray,  relate  me  seme.  Look,  if  yoa  please, 
at  page  389  of  the  hook  (in  Um  ^\\6)t)  which  I  lent  yoa,  and  Qo) 
you  will  find  some. — ^To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Hanau ;  bat  in 
a  fortnight  (in  vicr^ebn  Xagcn)  I  shall  be  back  again,  and  then  1 
•hall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family. — Where  is  your  sister  at 

fiTesent  ? — &$he  is  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  is  in  Leipzic. — This 
ittle  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the  counseller  N.,  your 
friend;  is  it  truel — I  have  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is  there 
of  our  great  army  1 — It  is  said  to  be  lying  (flcbtfn*)  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser.  All  that  the  courier  told  me  seeming  very 
probable  (n)of)trd)Ctn(id)),  I  went  home  immediately,  wrote  some 
letters,  and  departed  for  Paris.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON.— <|ttnbtrt  tmi  ttBU 

Cection. 

To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  2Cnfdngcn  ju  \a6)(n,  ^u  tpctncn,  |U 

cry,  &c.  ^  fc^teien  u.  f.  n^ 

To  pledge.  Cerpffinbcn. 

To  pawn.  SBcrfe^en. 

To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword.      g)2it  ^cuet  un^  &d^nt  oet^ccrcn* 
To  look  out  of  the  window.         2(ug  Urn  Jenjler  fe()en*. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  so-  3d)  nxip  ntc^t/  eb  tuft  ®cfe&f(^fl 

ciety  will  admit  me.  mid)  n>itb  fykUn  iDoUen. 

After  ten  o'clock  you  will  not  f  9la4  ^(bn  U()r  treffen  €^te  muj^ 

find  me  at  home.  ntcftt  me^r  $u  ^oufe. 

The  weather  is  clearing  up.  tOai  SBcttft  b<itett  ftc^  ouf. 

My  hand  is  asleep.  f  sQZctne  ^onb  ifl  nngcfc^tofnu 

To  smell  of  garlick.  92ad)  JtnoMauc{)  ctc^^n*. 

To  smell  of  wine.  Stadi  SBetn  rledl>en*. 

The  sermon  is  over.  >Die  ^tebigt  ifl  auf. 

That  is  the  question.  G^  ifl  tie  ^age  (e^  fommt  tarottf 

on). 
He  has  nearly  fallen.  f  ^  n>4^«  bclnadc  gefattcn. 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul.         3d)  i)ahc  hint  Ubenoidc  €fcc(e  angc* 

trcffen. 

To  meet  with.  Kntrcf  f  en*  (Part,  past,  gctvofs 

fen.    Imperf.  trof). 

You  have  the  wrong  key.  6ie  boben  ben  unted)ten  Gc^ffcL 

He  is  now  on  the  road.  ^  ijt  \t%X  auf  bem  SBege. 

Give  me  a  clean  plate,  if  you  ®c&cn  @ie  init  gef&Rigft  einen  tcU 
please.  ncn  atellrr. 
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TAR10U8  WAYS  OP  TRANSLATINO  THE  VBBB,  TO  PUT. 

To  put  one's    hand  into  one's  3n  bu  Saf4)e  ^rcifcn** 

pocket 
To  put  one's  son  to  school.  @cincn  @c^n  in  tic  &d^\iU  t  ^  u  n  * 

(b  t  i  n  g  e  n  *). 
To  put  one  oiit  to  prentioeship  3eniantcn  in  tic  $e()re  t  ^  u  n  *• 

(tu  bind  one  prentice). 
To  put  to  account.  3n  9li*d)nun9  )  t  e  6  e  n  *• 

To  put  to  flight.  3n  tie  S(ud)t  i  a  g  e  a  (ttcr  f  d^  ( a  s 

(J  c  n  *). 
To  put  one's  hat  on.  @eincn  ^ut  auffe^en. 

To  put  an  end.  Gin  (hite  m  a  d)  c  tu 

VARIOUS  WATS  OF  TRANSLATING  THE   TBRB,  TO  SET. 

To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the  *Die  ^trtcr  cv^itif^n** 

pen  in  hand). 
To  set  sail.  Itnter  @egc(  9  e  b  c  n  *  (a  b  f  c  g  e  ( n)« 

To  ««r  in  order    (to   regulate,  3n  £)rtnung  bttngen** 

settle). 
To  set  something  on  fire.  (&txoai  a  n  j  fi  n  t  en  (a  n  ft  €  ((  c  li). 

-To  set  to  work.  &d)  an  tie  HtUit  mad^tvu 

UHOMATIC   EXPRESSIONS   DEPENDING 

1st,  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article, 
i 

I  have  read  Schiller.  3(6  ho^t  ten  ^ider  oeCefeo. 

He  hroke  his  neck.  Ch:  f^at  ten  ^H  gebtoAen* 

Nature  is  the  best  instructress.  ;D  i  c  97atur  i^  tie  befte  ge(^retiom 

Man  is  mortal.  ^  e  r  SDtenfd)  if!  flerMic^. 

Human  life  is  short.  ^a^  nKn(d)lid)e  ^eben  i^  twc^ 

Vice  plunges  its  followers  into  )Dai  Softer  flfir^  feine  2(n$&ngcc 

perdition.  in^  93erterben. 

Eloquence  is  powerful.  2)  i  e  iBerettfamf ett  tft  m^ttg. 

Poetry  is  enchanting.  jD  i  e  IDicbtfunft  ift  be^u^crnS. 

Government.  2)ie  £Regierung. 

History  teaches' us  experience.  ^  i  e  ®ef(6td)te  (e^ct  un<  ^a(^m0g« 

Saint  Paul.  S)  e  r  beilige  ^u{u^. 

Most  of  his  contemporaries.  2)  t  e  nieiften  feiner  S^itgcnoCen^ 

In  town.  3n  t  e  r  Ctatt. 

To  go  to  church.  3n  tie  itircfte  ge^en*. 

The  East  Indies.  Dftintien. 

The  West  Indies.  SBeftintien. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  dra-  SSoc  6ntigung  M  €kl^llfpie{e& 

ma. 

2d,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 

I  take  the  Mh^ftj  of  initing  to  3A  ne^ne  mic  tie  ^^^,  M 
you.  €;ie  ju  fc^reiben. 
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» 

How  goes  it  1  How  do  you  do?  8Bte  ge^f  <  3  M  c  n  7 

Very  well.  Qi  gc^t  mtr  \t\}K  xoc^U 

I  have  bougrht  a  hat.  3db  ()ob<  m  t  r  ctnen  ^ut  gcfauft 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  $ffitr  tocncn  u  n  ^  ^eute  tin  83ergn&« 

gvn  ocrfc^affcn. 
He  is  quite  at  home.  (Sv  mad)t  ft  cb  *  ^  (cquem. 

He  is  yer^  conceited.  (Sx  biltet  ft  d)  mi  etn. 

I  have  it  in  my  hands.  Sc^  ()o6e  (^  in  |>an(cn. 

I  have  it  before  my  eyes.  34)  babe  e^  oor  2(ugen. 

I  consent /o»7,  (willingly  or  with  34)  bin  ti  jufctcben. 
pleasure). 

3d,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  said  mass  to-day  1        fEScr  (at  b^ute  tie  ID{e|fe  g  e  ( e f  e  n? 

I  am  with  you  in  a  moment.         3cb  f  0  m  m  e  gletcb. 

We  shall  have  a  storm.  SBir  loerten  etn  ©eiottter  b  e  f  e  m « 

men. 
How  is  thati  flBte  g  c  ^  t  tog  )tt  ? 

I  do  not  scruple  to  do  it.  3i^  trage  fein   fdittnt^n, 

ci  ga  tbun. 
What  do  you  think  of  iti  fikitf  batten  ®te  baton  ? 

They  will  not  dissuade  me  from  34)  laffe  mtr  bo$  nicbt  au^rebeiu 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket,  3n  bie  Sotterte  f  e  ^  e  n. 

To  be  bom.  3uc  $Be(t  f  o  ni  m  e  n  *•  . 

To  bring  forth.  3ur  SBett  b  ci  n  9  e  n  ♦. 

To  doubt  (to  call  in  question).      3n  SroeifeC  g  t  e  b  e  n  *. 
To  lay  the  cloth.  2)en  S^ir<b  becfen. 

To  ««< down  (to  compose).  6(brtft(i(b  auffe|en. 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 

How  is  your  health  %  SBie  ftebt  e<  u  m  36te  ®efunbbeit  ? 

To  land,  to  go  ashore.  TLni  6anb  treten*. 

His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state.  G$  fiebt  ilbel  m  i  t  tbtn  au^. 

I  bet  six  crowns.  3d)  toette  u  m  r<^cb^  Sbaler. 

I  forgive  you.  3db  balte  e^  3bnen  j  u  gut. 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy.  ©icb  f  fir  gtficflicb  Mtem 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one.  @t(i)  S^monben  jum  ^etnbe  madden. 

I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  yon.  3(b  fflcdbte  3bnen  ^uc  8afi  ^u  follen 

OBSERVE   ALSO  THE   FOLLOWING   IDIOMS. 

To  prescribe  milk-diet.  ®  i  e  992t(cbfut  oerorbnen. 

To  copy  fair.  3n<  fRtint  jibceiben*  (tcin  abfc^rdt 

ben*). 
Of  one's  own  accord.  2(u6  fteiert  @tfi(fen. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it  Sffiir  loerben  e^  nicbt  etCebcn* 

It  is  all  oyer  with  me.  &  ifl  um  mt(b  gefcbeb^n. 
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My  head  turns  round  (is  giddy).  (Si  tvtrb  nut  fcbmnblkb. 

I  faint.  3d)  Oefcmme  etne  D^nmac^t 

I  thought  you  were  a  German  by  3d)  ^Ktt  @ie  fttr  einen  Qtbtxnm 

birth.  ^eutfd)cn. 

To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some  Unetnig  nut  3«nianbem  UUtu 

one. 
To  follow  an  unprofitable  trade.  6tc^  nut  broblcfen  ^finftcn  ah^tUn*. 
This  seems  reasonable.  jDod  (d'fit  ftcl)  \)iixtn  (fc^eint  uernfinfs 

tig)- 
To  lose  one's  reputation.  ©ctnen  guten  9Zamen  t)er(leren*. 

J5y  meanj  o/.  aKittelH  or  oermtttelfl  (go- 

vern the  genitive). 

He  has  succeeded  by  means  of  SSermittcIfi  3^te6  S3eiflanbc6  tft  c^ 

your  assistance.  if)m  ge(un()cn. 

We  reached  the  shore  by  means  &&it  famtn  liuttetfl  (txrmttte(fl)  cine^ 

of  a  boat.  ita{)neg  an6  Ufec. 

Towards  (to  meet).        C^  n  t  g  e  g  e  n  (governs  the  dative). 
We  went  to  meet  his  father.        SS^ir  gtngen  fcinem  SSater  entgcgctt. 

Against  (in  opposition  to).    B  u  lo  i  b  e  r. 
Never  act  against  the  laws.        ^nb(e  nie  ben  ®cfe|cn  jumtbcv. 

Opposite.  ®egenft6et. 

My  house  is  opposite  his.  SRctn  J^ni  fte^t  bem  feimgen  gegeiu 

Obs.  The  prepositions  etttgcgett^  ]ittt)iber/  and  gegnt^ 
uber  are  always  placed  after  the  case  which  they 
govern. 

Next  to  (after).  St  &  4  ft  (governs  the  dative). 

Next  to  you  I  like  him  jast.       Stddjift  35nen  ifl  tt  mix  bet  ^eifle. 

Together  with  (besides,  inclu-  Ste6fl,  fammt  (govern  the  dative), 
ding). 

He  lost  the  ducat  together  with  Qt  MT(ot  ben  iDucoten  fommt  ben 
the  crowns,  sold  the  garden  StNetn,  oetfoufte  ben  Ootteii 
including  the  house.  nc6fi  bem  ^ufe. 

If  I  were  now  to  question  jou  as  SS^nn  id)  &t  ie|t  frogte,  »te  1(6  in 
I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning  unfern  etf!en  Secttonen  ju  t^un 
of  our  lessons,  what  would  pftegte  (n>te  i^  onfongS  |U  t^un 
you  answer!  pftegte),  toai  wftrben  €rte  ant^ 

nMTten? 
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We  found  these  qaestione  at  firet  SBir  fantm  anfang^  b'tefc  ^xaCjita 
rather  ridiculous,  but  full  of  ctwa6  Icidxrttd);  aUcin  ocQ  SScf 
confidence  in  your  method,  we  troucn  ouf  3^tc  Sef)cart/  UanU 
answered  as  well  as  the  small      n)crtctcn  toiv  tiefelben^  fo  gut  ti 

Suantity  of  words  and  ruled  we      unl  ta  f  (cine  $Becrat^  vtn  9B8r« 
len  possessed  allowed  us.  tern  unb  dtcgeln  ($rtncipten),  ben 

toit  tamaU  gotten,  gcjlattctc  ((r< 
{auOtc)* 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  SBit  f^oben  bo(b  gcuicrft,  ba^  tie 
that  those  questions  were  cal-  ^ragen  barouf  bered)nft  nxiren, 
culated  to  ground  us  in  the  iin$  but<jb  tie  n>iberfpred)rnben 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  2(ntn}crten,  tie  to\t  gcpun0m 
conversation,  by  the  con  trad  ic-  roaren^  tarauf  ju  ^eben,  tie  $nn: 
tory  answers  we  were  obliged  ctptcn  (dtfgctn)  eingufid)drfcn  unt 
to  make.  un^  in  ta  Untcrf)a(tung  }u  Clbetu 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  3e|t  fSnncn  wit  uni  beinafie  ocUs 
conversation  in  German,  f cmmen  ouf  teutfc^  (im  Dcutfc^n) 

unterf}oIten. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  S>ie\a  &a^  fc^ctnt  un^  ntc^t  (cgt|<^ 
logically  correct.  rid)tia. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  SBir  n>aren  unbanfbar,  wenn  wit 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  einc  fo  fc^cne  ®e(cg(nf)ett  oorbris 
to  escape  without  expressing  ac^cn  (ie^^^H/  of)ne  S^ncn  unfetc 
our  liveliest  grratitude  to  you.       icbbaftcfte  Danfbotfett  }U  U^ex^en* 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events.  2(uf  icten  ^oQ. 

The  native,  tec  (Singcborne ; 

the  insurmountable  difficulty,       tie  undberwtntUcbe  €f<totertgfett ; 

this  energetic  language,  ttefe  energtfd^e  (hraftDcQe)  0pra((e ; 

the  acknowledgment,  tie  @rfennt(t<^tett  ;■ 

the  gratitude,  the  acknowledg-  tte  ^anfbarfett 
nent, 

BXERGI8K0.      840. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  ? — I  thank  you,  I  do  not  like 
coffee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  1 — I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Let  us  take  a  walk.— Willingly ;  but  where  shall  we  go 
to ! — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt^s  garden ;  we  shall  there  find  a 
very  agreeable  society. — I  believe  it  (X>M  glaube  Hi  gern) ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me. — ^You 
are  welcome  every  where. — What  ails  you,  my  friend  ? — How  do 
you  like  (SBie  fd)mccft  Sbnen)  that  winel — I  like  it  very  well  {hetvs 
pcb) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (jur  ®enftgc  cbct  genug)  of  it.— 
Drink  once  more. — No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungefunb) ;  I 
know  my  constitution  (tie  97atur). — Do  not  fall. — What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy ;  I  think  I 
am  fainting. — ^I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  per* 
son. — What  countryman  are  youl — I   am  a  Frenchman. — ^You 

■  @rfenntlt(^fett  is  derived  from  erfcnnrn,  to  acknowledge.    ^«nA«tfttt 
•xpreMea  both  gratitude  an  I  acknowledgment 
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speak  Gennan  so  well  that  I  took  you  for  a  German  bj  b'Tth. — You 
are  jesting. — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all. — How  long  have  you 
been  in  Germany  1 — A, few  days. — In  earnest t — You  doubt  it  per- 
haps, because  1  speak  Gennan ;  I  knew  it  before  I  came  to  Ger- 
many.— How  did  you  manage  to  learn  it  so  well  1 — I  did  like  tho 
prudent  starling  (brr  €^toar). 

Tell  me,  why  you  are  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife  (t\t 
^rau)  1  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades  1 — It  costs 
so  much  trouble  {{&i  fcflct  fo  met  SOVd^c)  to  get  an  employment  (iM 
man  etn — bcfcmmt). — And  you  have  a  good  one  and  neglect  it  (c4 
binfanfc|cn  ot)«r  octnad)(cifft()en).  Do  you  not  think  of  the  future  1 
—Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (3c|t  laffen  ©ic  mid)  aud)  rctcn). 
All  yon  have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is  not  my  fault  (c$ 
tft  nid)t  metne  ^d)u(b),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputation ;  it  is  that  of  my 
wife  (mctnc  ^rou  t|t  ^d)ull)  taran) ;  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes, 
my  ring^,  and  my  ?old  watch.  I  am  full  of  debts  (t^cU  &d)ult>m 
firin*),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  (wa^  id)  anfangcn  ct)cr  tf)un  fell). 
—I  will  not  excuse  (entfd)U(Mgfn)  youx  wife  ;  but  I  know  that  you 
have  also  contributed  (bcitraqcn*)  to  your  ruin'(ta6  93erNr&cn). 
Women  are  generally  good  when  they  are  left  ^o. 

241.      DIALOGUE. 

The  master.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  1  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  has?  am  I  hungry?  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother'? 
garden  ?  &c.  what  would  you  answer? 

The  tmpils.  We  are  obliged  (gcjwungen)  to  confess  that  we 
found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  full  of  confi- 
dence in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  were  in 
fact  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to 
grround  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the 
contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now  that  we 
can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  language  which 
you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
have  the  same  hat  which  vour  brother  has,Vor  two  persons  cannot 
have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (2(uf  with  accus.)  the  second 
question  we  should  answer,  that  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say  : 
that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden,  and  in  telling  us  that 
he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  logi- 
cally correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  allowed 
tuch  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without  expressing  our  liveliest 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  arrang^ing  those 
wise  combinations  (ttuge  SBfQC  cinfcblagcn*  cbct  CcmOinoticnen  moi 
<^en),  to  ground  us  almost  imperceptibly  (6einob«  unmcr«td))  '^.^yf 
rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversation  of  a  language  which, 
taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  (barOictcn*)  to  ^^^]?^^^^% 
even  to  natives,  almost  insurmountable  <lifBcultieB.     (See  snA  oi 

l^iesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  LESSON.  — flwibm  tmft 

^eite  Cection. 

To  avoid  death,  with  which  he  lint  tern  Ztt>t  ju  entgc^cn,  ber  t^m 
was  threatened,  he  took  to  l^cocrjlanb  (n>onut  et  fxtrcbet 
flight.  wav),  naf)m  (ergr'tff)  cr  tie  Jluc^t. 

I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),    f  3d)  ft^ht  3bncn  tafiir. 

So  goes  the  world.  f  @c  Qtht  e«  in  tcr  8B((t. 

But  must  one  not  he  a  fool  to  ZUt  mttpte  man  ntd}t  cin  9iarr  fctn, 
remain  in  a  place  bombarded  n>cnn  man  an  cincni  wn  Ungam 
hy  Hungarians !  bombattirten  £)rte  blctben  looute  ? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians  f  iDap  tie  Ungarn,  wctcbe  firine 
who  give  no  quarter !  (Snabe   gcbcn   (n)<(d)e  gar  nic^ 

fd^cncn),  bctm  ^cnfci;  wSren ! 

Will  you  be  my  ^uest  1  SSoIlen  6te  nictn  ®afl  \txn  ? 

Will  you  dine  with  me  1  Sffioafn  6te  mtt  mir  (fffn  ? 

r  S^nianten  ga  (9a|l  bitten*. 
To  invite  some  one  to  dinner.  <  3cmanben   ^um    9)2ittageffen  etnta? 

C     ben*. 
I  haye  ordered  your  favourite  f  ^  f)abe  3^te  Setbfpetfe  juberetten 

dish.  (atfen. 

There  is  nothing .  like  a  good  G$  gef)t  ntc^t^  ftber  etn  gute^  @t<id 
piece  of  roast  meat.  SBraten. 

The  roast  meat,  bet  SBraten,  tai  (Bebratene ; 

the  guilty,  ber  @d}u(bt9e ; 

the  innocent,  ter  Unrd)u(btge ; 

a  good  (jovial)  companion,  etn  (ufliger  SBruber ; 
the  husband,  ber  SDIann  ((SI)emann). 

i  (Stnen  (£fe(  an  einer  Sod^e  ^aben* 
To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing.  <  ^ner  Gadbe  (genitive)  fiberbciiffk^ 

(     fetn*. 
Who  hazards  gains.  i  f  ^rifct)  getXMgt  tft  ^alb  gewonnem 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have,  y  (@prict)n90rt.) 

To  strike  (in  speaking  of  light-  f  Ginfc^Iagen*. 

ning). 
The  lightning  has  struck.  f  (&i  l^at  eingefc^Iaaen. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship,  f  2)«  ©K^  jcblug  mfi  ©d)iff, 
While  my  brother  was  on  the  2(W  mcin  S3rutier  ouf  bei;  offenen 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose  @ee  (tttx  auf  bem  ^oben  SReere) 
unexpectedly ;  the  lightning  n>at,  etbeb  ft^  (Earn  unoecmutbet) 
struck  tlie  ship  which  it  set  etn  befttgec  @tutm ;  bet  S3(i§ 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  crew  fcblug  in^  ^cbiff/  ^a^  tt  an^ttnbes 
Jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  te^  unb  ba^  ganje  @d)tff^oo(f 
themselves  by  swimming.  fprana  (ftiHrgte  ft(|))  ind  SReer,  um 

li(b  tntt  6(^immen  $a  rettem 
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He  was  struck  with  fright,  ^r  tonxU  Mtt  ^i^udtn  (efaUm 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  (crfd}raf  b^fttg),  aii  (t  fof)/  tap 
was  gaining  on  all  sides.  Sad  ^cucr  auf  aUcn  ^eiten  urn 

fid)  griff. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do.       f  (&x  rou^te  ntc^t^  tocjU  (t  ffcft  ent^ 

fdjltf^cn  fcntc. 

He  reflected  in  Tain.  J  ^  1"^*^  "^5!!ll"'\"'*'  "*  "'^"*'- 

In  vain.  ^Bcrgebttd),  Dergeben^z  umronft. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate).         @t(|)  bcfinnen*  (Part,  past,  bcfons 

ncn). 
He  hesitated  no  longer.  f  6r  bcfann  ft<^  ntd^t  (Anger. 

I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet.        3c6  f)cU  ncd^  fctne  dtoc^tt^t  Mn 

tl)m  crbaltcn. 
My  friend  who  was  present  told  SKetn  ^rcunb,  totld^n  jugegen  max, 
me  all  this.  hat  niir  atled  ttefed  crj&Qlt. 

What  wonld  haye  become  of  (  SBtc  tvtfre  c<  nut  ergangen  ? 
me  1  ^  9Bod  mdxt  oud  mtc  geworbm  ? 


A    FEW   M OBE   IDIOMS. 

It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  SBtcr^ebn  (aAt)  Stage  long  bin  tc^ 
I  was  out.  ntd}t  au^gcgangen. 

Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  1        6ie  toerben  bed)  oeute  oudgeben  ? 

I  would  not  importune  you.  Sd)   voiU  3t)nen  ni^t  befc^nKrlt^ 

fallen. 

He  has  nothin?  to  live  upon.       <Sr  I)at  ntd)t$  ga  leben. 

I  board  and  lodge  him.  *  3d)  gebe  t^m  freien  Sifc^  vmt  $So(« 

nung. 

The  mystery  will  be  discovered.  2)te  ©ac^e  toxtb  fA^  an  ben  Stag 

fdnmen. 

Tbe3r  are  going  to  lay  the  cloih.  sD^an  wirb  hatb  ben  attfi^  becfen. 

He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats,  and.Gr  ipt  unb  trinft  gut 
drinks  well). 

Have  you  done  1  6tnb  @te  ferttg  ? 

That  is  his  business.  S><x  mag  er  sufehen. 

To  do  one's  best.  6ctn  2(eu$erftcd  tbun*. 

He  has  assisted  me.  Gc  ift  nitr  gax  ^anb  gegangen. 

We  must  not  be  too  particular.    SBir  miiffen  U  fo  genau  nt(()t  ne^f 

men. 

He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  (S6  tft  if)m  nidbt  gu  Mtbenfen/  bop  et 
doing  it.  ti  iitd)t  tbut. 

The  book  is  out  of  print ;  it  was  2)0^  93u<^  t|l  t)eYgrt^en ;  U  wax  bd 

Wpublised  by  N.  97.  ocrlcat. 

ill  you  please  to  take  a  plain  SOScUen   ^te   mit   etnem  einfodben 
supper  with  us  ?  2(benbeffen  bet  un^  fftrtteb  (obor 

vctiUh)  ne^men  ? 
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The  ffeneral  has  been  defeated  Set  9elbl>(rr  if!  aufi  f>avap^  i^eWa^ 
and  the  anny  routed.  Qtn  unt  tit  Ktrntt  fibct  ben  ^tt* 

^n  gen>erf«n  wetUn. 

The  angel,  bcr  Qn^ti ; 

the  masterpiece,  bod  ^eiftetf[ft(f ; 

her  physiognomy,  t^re  (9c{td)t<bttbund ; 

the  expression.  bo:  Vu^trucf ; 

her  shape,  t^re  ©cflalt ; 

the  action,  tie  ^anMun^ ; 

the  look,  tit  inUid ; 

the  contentment,  tU  Bufrteben^eit ; 

the  respect,  t\t  GI)tfurd)t ; 

the  admiration,  tie  Se tounlrrung ; 

the  charm,  the  grace,  tie  2(nmutb ; 
the  demeanour,  the  manners,    tai  93ene()nKn ; 

thin  (slender),  {d)(onf; 

fascinating  (engaging),  ctnnebmenb ; 

ravish ingly,  gum  SntgQcfen ; 

uncommonly  well,  gong  Mrtretfltt^  ; 

perfectly  well,  ocUfenmien. 
Her  look  inspires  respect  and  S^x  "KnhWd  f[5pt  (&\)xfmd}t  unb  93e. 
admiration.  lounbcrung  ctn. 

Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce  ^(aubcn  Ste,  dndbtqc  ^rfiu^  bog 
to  you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  id)  3bnen  j&errn  ocn  ®.  old  etncn 
of  our  family.  altcn  ^reunb  mcined  ^aufcd  oers 

(leUc. 

1  am  delighted  to  become  ao-  3d)  fccue  nucb  Uh^,  mcin  |)err/  3i^t 
quainted  with  you.  S3efanntfd)aft  gu  modbcn. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  Z^  n>crbe  oQetf  aR(igIid)e  tl^vm,  nm 
desenre  your  good  opinion.  nuc^  Sbrec  ®exocgen{)ett  nfirbig 

gu  mad)cn. 

Allow  me,  ladies,  to  introduce  to  (Sr(au6cn  &ic,  roetne  £)omen/  ba^ 
you  Mr.  B.,  whose  brother  has  id)  36nen  ^ctrn  ocn  SB.  Dcrftcflf^ 
rendered  such  eminent  ser-  beffm  SBrubec  3btent  SScttec  [^ 
vices  to  your  cousin.  gtepe  jDicnfle  ^etctftet  Ht 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  $Btc  febt  finb  toiv  crfreut^  8';e  t>ei 
our  house !  und  gu  \i\:)cn  ! 

KXERCISBS.     242. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself  1 — I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself,  for  it 
is  all  over  with  me  if  my  father  hears  that  I  have  taken  to  flight;  but 
there  was  no  other  means  (Win  anbcrci?  ^Jl'iM  tt(>rt,q  obcr  ni£t  anbcr^ 
mcgltd)  fcin*)  to  avoid  death,  with  which  I  was  threatened. — You 
have  been  very  wrong  in  leaving  (oerloffen*)  your  regiment,  and 
your  father  will  be  very  angry  (fcljr  bofc  ober  gorntg  fcin*)  when  he 
hears  of  it,  I  warrant  you. — fiut  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  remain 
in  a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  1 — The  deuce  take  the  Hun- 
garians, who  give  no  quarter  ! — ^They  have  beaten  and  robbed  (au^ 
pldnbcrn)  me,  and  (never)  in  my  life  have  I  done  them  any  harm.    - 
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So  goes  the  world,  the  innocent  very  often  suffer  for  the  gruiltyd— 
Did  you  know  Mr.  Zweifel  1 — I  did  know  him,  for  he  often  worked 
for  our  house. — One  of  my  friends  lias  just  told  me  that  he  has 
drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife  has  blown  out  her  brains  with 
a  pistol  (Lesson  XCV.). — 1  can  hardly  believe  it;  for  the  man 
whom  you  are  speaking  of  was  always  a  jovial  companion,  and 
g^ood  companions  do  not  drown  themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said 
to  have  written  on  the  table  before  she  killed  herself:  *^  Who  haz- 
ards gains ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good  hus- 
band. I  am  disgrusted  with  this  world,  where  there  is  nothing 
constant  ((>cfl«!(nbt9)  except  (pii)  inconstancy  (Me  Unbefl^nbigf«it).'^ 

243. 

Will  you  be  my  guest? — I  thank  you  ;  a  friend  of  mine  baa  in- 
vited me  to  dinner :  be  has  ordered  my  favourite  dish. — What  disb 
is  iti — It  is  milk-food. — As  for  me  {^a^  mic^  onbdangt),  I  do  not 
like  milk-food :  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or 
veal  (diin^^s  cter  italbebcatcn). — What  has  become  of  your  young- 
est brother  1 — He  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  going  to  America.— 
You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  ((Srjaf)(en  Bxe  nur  tcc^ba^). — 
Very  willingly.  Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.  The 
lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  crew  jumped  into 
the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not 
what  to  do,  having  never  learnt  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  vain ; 
he  found  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright 
when  he  saw  that  the  Are  was  gaining  on  all  sides.  He  hesitated 
no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well  (92un),  what  has  be- 
come of  him  1 — I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him  yet. — But 
who  told  you  all  that  1 — My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved 
himself. — As  yon  are  talking  of  your  nephew  (S)a  @te  gcrobe  Mtt 
3bwm  Sleffen  fprcd)cn),  where  is  he  at  present! — He  is  in  Italy. — 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  from  him  1 — I  have  received  a  letter  from 
him  to-day. — What  does  he  write  to  you  1 — ^He  writes  to  me  that 
he  is  ^oing  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings  (jubringen*)  him 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns. — Is  she  handsome  1 — Handsome  as 
an  angel ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature.  Her  physiognomy  is 
mild  and  full  of  expression ;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  (pen)  the 
world,  and  her  mouth  is  charmin?  (atlerliebjl).  She  is  neither  too 
tall  nor  too  short :  her  shape  is  slender ;  all  ber  actions  are  full  of 
grace,  and  her  manners  very  engaging.  Her  look  inspires  respect 
and  admiration.  She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (^cr  i8crflan^)  ; 
she  speaks  several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings 
ravishingly.  My  ncohew  finds  in  her  but  one  defect  (ter  Jcfjttfr). — 
And  what  is  that  defecti— She  is  affected  (modjt  Knfprild)?).— There 
is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.  How  happy  yon  are  (9Bte  atficfltc^ 
jln^  6ie)  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  a 
fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend.— What  do 
Tou  desire  more  1 — Contentment ;  for  you  know  that  he  only  is 
happy  who  is  contented.     (Sec  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  LESSON.  —  ^nnbett  ttttb 

britU  Cection. 

GENERAL    REMARKS   ON    GERMAN   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  German  construction 
is  this :  the  word  which,  after  the  subject,  expresses 
the  principal  idea,  is  always  placed  after  those  words 
which  only  express  accessory  ideas.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing 
the  attention  to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  then  come  those 
words  which  define  it  in  a  higher  degree,  so  that  the 
word  which  most  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  at  the  end. 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  folloi^- 
ing  order: 

1st,  The  adverb  of  negation  tlid)t,  when  it  relates 
to  the  verb  of  the  subject.    Ex.  ©ein  SBater  beanttwrtet 

1 
nteiiten  S3rief  tiid)t,  his  father  does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2d,  The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the 

1       2 
subject.    Ex.  ®ie  fd)rei6en  3f)ren  S3rief  nid}t  ffxtf  you  do 
not  write  your  letter  well. 

3d,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in 
its  stead  the  adverbs  of  place :  ha,  ^iet/  and  their  com- 
pounds :  ba^er^  haijinf  as  well  as  the  demonstrative  ad- 
verbs compounded  of  ba  and  ifiiet,  as:  bamitf  ba\>on, 

1 
^ten>on/  barauf^  baruber^  &c.    Ex.  dv  attttt>ortete  nidft 

2         3 

ifi^idj  auf  nteinen  S3rief,  he  did  not  answer  my  letter 

1         2  3 

politely.    Sr  aittwortete  nic^t  fd)neC  barauf,  he  did  not 
answer  it  quickly. 

Obs.  When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  ca- 
ses with  their  prepositions,  that  which  defines  it  the 
most  exactly  follows  all  the  others,  the  determination 
of  time  always  preceding  that  of  place.    Ex.  ©r  trat 
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toegen  fetner  Uitfd^ulb  mit  fro^(uf)em  ®e{t(^te  Dor  to^  ®eru^t 

(which  defines  most  exactly),  on  account  of  his  inno- 
cence he  appeared  before  his  judges  with  a  joyful 
countenance.  I)er  ®efu!)ttofe  Mieban  biefem  SCagc  (time), 
auf  ber  fd)6nflen  ^ur  (place),  bei  alter  Sd)6n^eit  ber  reijen^ 
ben  ytatnv  (place)  bennocf)  ol)ne  atfe  @tnpftnbung  (which  de- 
fines most  exactly),  the  insensible  man,  remained  on 
that  day  without  the  least  emotion,  though  in  the  most 
beautiful  field  and  surrounded  by  all  the  beauty  of 
charming  nature.  1 

4th,  The  predicate  of  the  subject.     Ex.  3c^  bin  tlic^t 

2         3  4 

immer  mit  fetner  9tntn>ort  jufrieben/  I  am  not  always 
satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs,  as 
well  as  all  those  words  which  are  considered  as  separ- 
able particles,  inasmuch  as  they  complete  the  sense  of 
the  verb  (06^.  j1,  Lesson  LXVIL),  as:  au^wenbifl 
lemen^  to  learn  by  heart;  in  Slc^t  ne^men*,  to  take 
care ;  )n  9)2ittag  ejjfen*/  to  dine,  &c.    Ex.  SOBaruin  ging 

12       3  5 

er  nii)t  bfttt  mit  S^nen  an^  ?  why  did  he  not  go  out  with 
you  oftener  ? 

6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.     Ex.  &  fann  S^ttett 
12  2       3  6 

nicf^t  imnter  fd)nel(  anf  3^ren  93rief  antnwrten/  he  cannot 
always  answer  your  letter  quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infinitive,  when  they 
form  with  the  auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb. 

12         2  3  7 

Ex.  <Sr  i)at  mit  nidjt  immer  ffb^idj  barauf  geanttportet^  he 
has  not  always  answered  it  politely.     (Sr  toixb  3^nen 
12  2        3  7 

md)t  immer  fo  ^id)  auf  3^ten  S3rief  antworten. 

*^*  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of 
ideas ;  but  the  German  language  is  so  much  subject  to 
inversions,  that  we  must  sometimes  deviate  from  them, 
according  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put  on  cer- 
tain words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wish 
to  give  them  in  the  sentence.    See  the  following 
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SBCAPITULAllON    OF   THE   RULES    OF   SYNTAX 
OR   CONSTRUCTION. 

1st,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  noun 
is  accompanied  by  some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define 
it,  they  are  placed  immediately  before  it.  Ex.  ©ne 
gegen  Sebcnnann  Ijo^idfe  ^vavif  a  woman  polite  towards 
everybody.  ^i)V  ®ie  IjerjUd)  liebenbe^  ^nb,  your  child 
that  loves  you  from  all  his  heart.     (Lesson  XCIII.) 

2d,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  the  nomina- 
tive, as  well  as  reflexive  pronouns  (Lesson  LXX.)  are 
placed  after  the  verb.  Ex.  ^d)  Kebe  I)ic^,  I  love  thee. 
&  Ikbt  mic^^  he  loves  me.  3d)  tpunfc^e  31^nen  einen  guten 
SRorgen,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  SReine  ®d}»eflcr 
beftnbet  (Ic^  tt)ol)I,  my  sister  is  well 

Obs.  A,  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  precedes  the  dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.  Ex. 
®ebcn  @te  meinem  SSruber  ba^  S3u(^?  do  you 
give  the  book  to  my  brother  l  3c^  gebe  e  ^  i  ^  m,  I  do 
give  it  to  him.  SJlac^tt  ©ie  3l)rer  ^ran  ®cina^Imn  nieine 
(Sntf>fet^(ung^  present  my  compliments  to  your  lady.  3<^ 
gab  e^  bent  93ater,  I  gave  it  to  the  father.  (Lesson 
XXVIIL)  But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular  stress  on 
the  dative,  we  must  put  it  alter  the  accusative.  Ex. 
©r  erjd^Itc  bie  ganje  ®efd)ic^te  feiner  grau,  he  told  his  wife 
the  whole  history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of  the 
sentence  falls  on  the  words  feiner  $rau. 

Obs.  B,  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive, 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  accusative,  whether  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  or  not.  Ex.  3d)  t)erflrf)cre  ©te  nteincr 
^0(^aci)ttmg/ 1  assure  you  of  my  esteem.  SRan  ^at  beit 
©efongenen  be^  S3erbrecf)en^  ubem>tefen/  the  prisoner  has 
been  convicted  of  the  crime.     (Lesson  LXIV.) 

3d,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always 
preceded  by  their  cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infini- 
tive and  past  participle  always  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Ex.  3cf)  toexbt  morgen  aufi^  Sanb  ge^en^  I  shall 
go  into  the  country  to-morrow,  (gr  {(I  gejlem  bo^itt  gc* 
gangen^  he  went  thither  yesterday.  ^  n>erbe  ^tfmn  ba^ 
^ud)  geben,  I  shall  give  you  the  book,  dv  fyttt^ndt  ge« 
(ogT/  he  has  told  it  to  me.     (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XLII.) 
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Obs.  A.  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  part 
participles^  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend on  each  other,  the  first  in  English  becomes  the 

1  2 

last  in  German.     Ex.  ©ie  Umen  iljit  fiorec^cn  l^oreti/  you 

2  1  12 

may  hear  him  speak ;  id)  toerbe  petite  itid)t  fpaiicmt  gei)en 

3  3  2  1 

fonnen^  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to-day;  fein 

12  2  1 

iQ^u^   i(t  Mrfauft  tvorbeit/  his  house    has  been    sold. 
(Lesson  LXXI.) 

Obs.  B.  The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.,  not 
depending  on  each  other,  follow  the  English  construc- 

1  ^    2 

tion.    Ex.  SRan  ntit^  ®ott  UAtn  unb  metjxcn^  we  must 

1  2 

love  and  honour  God ;  {te  wivb  gtliebt  uttb  gAobt^  she  is 

I  2 

loved  and  praised.     (Lesson  LXXI.) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject  (in  compound  tenses 
the  auxiliary)  is  removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase 
begins,  (a)  with  a  conjunction,  as :  aK^  ba^  ov,  bafl^ 
tt)cS,  n>enn,*  &c.  (&)  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as :  ber, 
Yoeldfcx,  toex,  meaning  he  who,  and  xoa^^  that  which ;  (c) 
after  the  relative  adverb,  tt)0,  and  all  the  prepositions 
combined  with  it,  as :  tooburd)/  ipomit,  »ot)on,  &c.  Ex. 
3I(^  x&j  ffe  jum  erflen  9Me  fai)^  when  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time.  3*  tt)unf(i)te,  baf  er  nritjotge,  I  wish  he  would 
go  with  us.  (St  ixzht  ®ie  ni(i)t^  toeif  ®ie  t()n  beleibtgt  ifOf 
ben,  he  does  not  love  you,  because  you  have  ofiended 
him.  iEBarten  @te,  6t^  id)  tnein  ®e(b  htttxamt,  wait  till  I 
receive  my  money.  2Renn  id)  e^  getDttft  ^fitte,  had  I 
known  that.  ?efen  ®ic  ba^  Sttd),  tt)elrf)e^  id)  3^w«t  8^Ii«^ 
^cn  I)a6e?  do  you  read  the  book  which  I  have  lent 
you  ?  ® iffen  ©te  ntd)t,  nw  er  gcwefen  ifl  ?  do  you  not 
know  where  he  has  been  ?  ^tttten  ©ie  mir  iti^t  fagett^ 
Yoa^  axx^  ii)m  gen>orben  ifl  ?  can  you  not  tell  me  what 

•  For  conjunctioiw  which  do  not  remove  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  phuw. 
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has  become  of  him  ?  jDad  tfl  e^  eien,  tvbbtttd)  er  men 
fo  Qvoitn  @(^bett  eriitteit  ifat,  nH)t)oit  er  ffd)  fc^tDerfid)  toiler 
frf)0(en  toirb/  it  is  precisely  that,  by  which  he  has  sus- 
tained such  a  loss,  as  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  recover 
from.     (Lesson  XLVII ) 

Obs,  A.  When  a  proposition  in  which  the  verb  is 
required  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  contains  one  of 
the  auxiliaries  fein  and  tDftben^  or  one  of  the  verbs 
burfen^  fonnen^  la^en^  ntujfen/  foOen/  tooKen/  joined  to  an 
infinitive,  these  take  their  place  inmiediately  afler  the 
infinitive.  Ex.  SQetttt  ®ie  ba^  ^rb  faufen  tooDen^  if  you 
wish  to  buy  the  horse.  (Lesson  LXIX.)  But  when 
not  governed  by  a  conjunctive  word,  they  stand  before 
the  infinitive  and  its  case.  Ex.  3QoIten  @te  bai  ^erb 
faufen  ?  Do  yoi^  wish  to  buy  the  horse  ? 

Obs.  B.  Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are 
placed  imimediately  after  the  word  which  they  define, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition.  Ex.  &  tfl 
^rott,  einen  %txx(t,  xoA&izx  xoaAj\am  \%  ju  uberfaOen/  or : 
e^  ifl  \&\xott,  einen  ^et'nb  ju  dberfaOen/  toetc^er  n>ad)fam  \% 
(Lesson  LX.) 

Obs.  C.  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  the  conjunction 
requires  at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
them.  Ex.  SDBenn  ©ie  3^tc  ?ectiott  merben  (lubirt  fyiben, 
or:  fhtbirt  Ijabtn  n>erben^  fo  xoetbc  id)  ^\)ntn  fagen^  toa^  (Sic 
JU  t^un  ^aben^  when  you  have  studied  your  lesson,  I 
shall  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do.  (Lesson  LXXXII.) 

ON  THE  TRANSPOSrriON  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AFTER  rrs  VERB. 

5th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  vrith  any  other 
word  than  the  subject  or  nominative,  its  order  is  in- 
verted, and  in  all  inversions  the  subject  stands  after 
the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses  (Lesson  LYIU.).  From  this  rule  must  be  ex- 
cepted conjunctive  words  which  serve  to  unite  senten- 
ces. They  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  remove 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  (Lesson  XLVIL 
and  Rule  4th  above). 
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A  Greiman  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb,  a 
preposition  and  its  case,  a  case,  an  adjective,  a  parti- 
ciple or  an  infinitive.  Ex.  i^ute  g f  M  id)  md)t  an^, 
1  do  not  go  out  to-day ;  morgen  n>  e  r  b  e  i  d)  (Sie  befud^cn^ 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  to  see  you ;  im  Slnfange  fcf)uf 
®ott  i^fitnne(  uitb  Srbe^  in  the  beginning  God  made 
heaven  and  earth.  Son  feinen  Xinbern  fptadf 
t r,  he  spoke  of  his  children.  93ei  S^tten  fjabt  id} 
tnetn  ^ud)  t)frgeffen^  I  forgot  my  book  at  your  house.  2)eii 
SRenfc^n  ntadjr  fein  SQtUe  gto$  unb  Rem  (@d)tKer)^  his  will 
makes  a  man  great  and  little.  Stetd)  ifl  er  ntd)t/  aber 
gelebrt^  he  is  not  rich,  but  learned.  (SAieit  wirb  er  nidft 
aber  gefftrc^fet^  he  is  not  loved,  but  feared.  Qdjattn  team 
Sf ber,  aber  nu$en  fann  nur  ber  9Betfe  intb  ®nH,  any  man 
can  do  injury,  but  the  Mose  and  good  only  can  be  use- 
ful.    (Lesson  LVHI.) 

6th,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  in- 
rersion  of  propositions,  that  is,  when  that  which  ought 
to  stand  first,  is  placed  after,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words :  the 
subject  is  placed  after  its  verb  in  the  second  member 
of  a  compound  phrase  (Lesson  LXXVIL).  An  inver- 
sion of  propositions  takes  place,  when  the  first  propo- 
sition begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  ^a^  er  ®ie  liebt^ 
m e  i  (I  id)  (for:  id)  tvei^^  baf  er  ®ie  Kebt)^  I  know  that 
he  loves  you.  3^  ffei^ifler  eirt  @d)it[er  ifl,  beflo  fd)neDerf 
9ortfct)ntte  mad}t  tv,  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the 
more  progress  he  makes.  SBeitit  id)  retd^  tofire,  fo  1^  i  1 1  e 
( d)  ^reunbe,  I  should  have  friends,  if  I  were  rich.  9{ad^ 
bent  n>ir  bte  @tabt  Derlaffen  batten,  ]og  ber  geinb  in 
btefefbe  em,  when  we  had  left  the  town,  the  enemy  en- 
tered it  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

Obs.  In  transposing  the  phrase  there  is  no  inversion 
of  propositions.  Ex.  ^r  geiiib  jog  in  bie  ©tabt  tin^ 
ttac^bem  tt>ir  biefe(be  t)erfa(fen  b^^ttett,  the  enemy  entered 
the  town,  after  we  had  left  it  (Lesson  LXXVIL). 

7th,  The  subject  also  follows  its  verb,  when  in  an 

inversion  of  propositions,  the  coi\junction  It)  e  n  n  is  left 

out  in  the  first.    Ex.  3fi  ba^  SQetter  Aftnfhg  (for. 

toenn  ba^  ^Better  Q&nftig  ifi),  fo  toerbe  id)  btefe  9{etf?  in  adu 

16 


Zaqen  antteten,  if  the  weather  is  favourable  I  shall  set 
out  in  a  week  (Lesson  LXXXI.). 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  conjunction  oh, 
whether.  Ex.  ^  toetg  nidit^  f  d)  ( a  f  e  ober  to  a  d)  e  t  c^ 
(for:  ob  ixtf  fd)(afe  ober  xoad^e)^  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  asleep  or  awake ;  and  all  compound  conjunctions, 
such  as :  cbgleicf)^  obfc^on^  loenn  QUiA,  toenn  fdyon^  though. 
Ex.  S9m  td^  g[etd)  (fd)on)  ittcf^t  reicf)  (for:  ob  or  ipenn  id) 
cjjindf  }itd)t  retd)  btn)^  fo  bin  id)  boc^  jn^eben^  though  I  am 
not  rich,  I  am  nevertheless  contented. 

Obs.  Adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as  :  tote^  as ;  gleic^ 
tt>ie,  the  same  as ;  itid)t  nur— fonbem  oud),  not  only — but 
also,  &c.,  make  the  nominative  of  the  second  member 
go  after  the  verb,  but  not  that  of  the  first  (this  ob- 
servation is  included  in  Rule  6.  above).  Ex.  9Bie  (or 
gfcid^wie)  ba^  9Weer  Dom  5Btnbe  bcwegt  wirb,  alfo  xoixb 
tin  QRann  t)on  feinen  Seibenfd^aften  betoegt/ as  the  sea 
is  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  a  man  is  agitated  by  his 
passions. 

81  h,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence, 
make  the  nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as :  bod),  how- 
ever ;  benncd),  nevertheless ;  g(eid)n)ob[,  notwithstand- 
ing ;  beflen  «ngead)fet,  for  all  that ;  nid)t^  bcflo  meniger, 
nevertheless  ;  t)inc|egen,  im  ©egentbeif,  on  the  contrary. 
(This  rule  is  included  in  Rule  5.)  Ex.  Seffnt  ungrad}^ 
tet  I) a  ben  @ie  niemaU  metnen  ^unfd)  erfuUen  tooViext, 
for  all  that  you  were  never  willing  to  accomplish  my 
desire ;  bod)  fd)rieb  er,er f&nute nid)t fomnten, however 
he  wrote  that  he  could  not  come. 

01  h,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase  is 
interrogative  or  ejaculatory.  Ex.  ?crnen  3brf 
iberren  aSruber  beittfd)?  do  your  brothers  learn 
German?  9Bie  glitrffid)  finb  ©ief  orffiie  finb  ®ie 
fo  gdrdtic^ !  how  happy  you  are  !  (Lesson  XXXII.  and 
LXXXVllI.) 

Obs.  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interro- 
gative pronoun,  the  construction  of  the  interrogative 
senlrnce  is  the  same  as  in  English.  Ex.  5ft  ^T  JU 
^aufe  ?  is  he  at  home  ?  Stnb  Sbre  ^rnulem  Sdhroeftern 
in  bem  ®arten?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden?  SGBer 
ijl  ba  ?  who  is  there  ?    SBa^  tjabtn  ®ie  get^an  ?  what 
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Have  yon  done  7  SBelc^er  ^abe  ffat  biffin  fSndfet  gAcmftp 
nvb  teem  l)at  er  fie  k)erei)rt  ?  which  boy  has  bought  those 
books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  ?  9Ba^  fur  eu 
itett  SBaoett  babeit  @ie  gefauft  ?  what  carriage  have  you 
bought  ? 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but 
also  after  all  the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^.  Ex.  & 
Uljrt  tnt^  bte  (Srfa^rttttg/  experience  teaches  us. 
&  ill  nidjt  aUe  Z%e  tine  fo  gatt  ®f  (egen^ett,  there  is  not 
every  day  such  good  opportunity. 

1 1th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after 
its  verb,  it  may  take  its  place  either  after  or  before 
the  other  cases,  if  they  are  personal  pronouns,  and  if 
the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  S^tt  Qxbt  tnetn  $f i)rer 
nttr  ein  ^ud},  or  ^ute  gibt  tnir  tnetn  Sebrer  ein  93ucf^^  to-day 
my  master  will  give  me  a  book.  ®e|lent  gab  mein  ?e$^ 
rer  e^  mtr^  or  gefiem  oftb  e^  nttr  ntetn  itt^ttx,  my  master 
gave  it  to  me  yesterday.  Db  er  fliekf)  ganj  entfleSt  ttHir^ 
erfannte  t^n  bix^  fern  ®obn^  or  erfannte  fetn  <Sot)n  t^n  btH^, 
though  he  was  quite  disfigured,  nevertheless  his  son 
recognized  him. 

1 2th,  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pro- 
noun, or  if  the  other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must 
precede.  Ex.  ®e{lem  Qab  er  e^  nttr  (not  e^  nttr  er),  yes- 
terday he  Rave  it  to  me.  Da^er  (tebt  ber  ®(f^u(er  ben  8e^ 
rer  (not  (tebt  ben  $ebrer  ber  ©center),  therefore  the  pupil 
loves  his  master.  2>e{fen  nngeacl^tet  erfannte  ber  ®obn  belt 
SSater  (not  ben  SSater  ber  ®o^n),  nevertheless  the  son  re- 
cognised his  father. 

EXJCRCI8B8.      S44. 

A  8traDg<Rr  haying  sold  some  false  jewels  (bet  fbCfcbe  Gbelftdn)  to 
a  Roman  empress  (Me  r9mtfd)(  jtatfertnn),  she  asked  (fbrtetn  Mn) 
her  hasband  (to  make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (tie  auffaHenbe 
®cnuQtfjuung).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and  clement  prince 
(tcr  etn  febr  onabtger  unb  mtlbcr  Jcfirjl  root),  finding  it  impossible  to 
pacify  (bCTuMf^en)  her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  (^tim  itampfe  mtt  ben  rottben  !5l)UTcn).  The  empress  re- 
solved to  be  present  (3euqe)  with  her  whole  court  (ber  {)Offloat)  at 
the  panishment  of  the  unfortanate  mai  (fetnc^  IScbe6).  As  he  was 
led  into  the  arena  (auf  ben  jtampfpto(  getfi^  nmcbe),  be  expected  to 
die  (1^  ouf  ben  S0b  ^efoft  mad^) ;  but  mslead  (ftott  goTems  Urn 
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fonitiTe)  of  a  wild  beast  a  lamb  (la$  ^amm)  came  up  to  him  and 
caressed  him  (n)c(d)c^  tf)in  (tcbfcfctc).  The  empress,  furious  (fiuforfl 
auf^cbrod)t)  at  the  deception  (fid)  |um  SBeflen  gcbaltcn  ga  feh^n),  com- 
plained bitterly  of  it  ((td)  6tttcc  &e^gi*n  beflagen)  to  (bei)  the  em- 
peror. He  answered  :  '*  I  punished  the  criminal  (bet  !B(rbred)cr) 
according  (nod))  to  the  law  of  retaliation  (ta6  SBieOervcrgcImngf  red>t). 
He  deceived  (bctcfigcn*)  you,  and  he  has  been  deceiyed  in  his  turn 
(toUUx)" 

245. 

The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  gone  to  Mr.  Dugas  (ju  3cmanbem 
fenmicn*),  the  provost  (in  ®ta^lTtd)tcr),  to  ask  his  permission  (3€< 
ntonbcn  um  ^rloubntp  bitten*}  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  (mit  Um 
SBrcte  oufjufd)(a0en),  he  answered  that  he  would  take  their  petition 
into  consideration  (er  tucUc  ^l*n  ©cgcnftanb  tbrn;  S^ttte  untcrfudxn). 
As  they  took  leave  (mc^gfb'n*'),  they  contrived  to  slip  (tiepcn  ftc  uns 
bcmcrft)  a  purse  containing  (mit)  two  hundred  Louis  d'ors  (Dec  Qcut^ 
t*or)  on  the  table. — When  they  returned,  in  the  full  conviction  (ntcbt 
)n>i*tfc(n)  that  the  purse  had  been  a  powerful  advocate  in  their  favour 
(wtrffam  fiir  cine  &ad)e  rprcd)cn*^),  the  provost  said  to  them :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  weighed  (abmdgen)  your  reasons  (ttx  (Stntit)  in  the 
scale  of  justice  (bte  SBa9fd)a(e  ber  ®m*di%fett),  and  I  have  found 
them  wanting  (nid)t  oclIn)td)tt(^).  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient 
(3d)  biett  ntd)C  bofur)  by  a  fictitious  raising  of  price  (unter  eincr  ungcs 

griinbetcn  !S6eurun())  to  make  the  public  (ba^  ^ubdfum)  suffer :  I 
ave,  however  (fibrigenf),  distributed  (wrtbcttcn)  your  money  to  (uns 
ter  with  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of  the  town,  for  I  concluded  (idb 

S(aubrc)  you  could  not  intend  it  for  any  other  purpose  (ber  ©cbraud)). 
leanwhile  (3d)  f)Abe  ctn^cre{)cn)  as  you  are  able  to  give  such  alms 
(fc(d)e  2(lmefen  ^u  gcben),  it  is  evident  you  are  no  losers  (oerlteren*) 
by  your  trade  (bo6  ®eroerbe)." 

346. 

THE    PHYSICIAN  TAKEN  IN   (bettCgCtt). 

A  physician  of  (in)  Dublin,  Who  was  rather  old  (n>e(dbec  f(^m 
jtem(td)  bi'jabrt  it>ar),  but  who  was  very  rich  and  in  extensive  prao 
tice  (in  gro9cm  97 ufe  flcf)en*^),  went  one  day  to  receive  a  considerable 
()tem(td)  grc9}  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As  he  was 
returning  home  with  (bclaben  mit)  this  sum,  he  was  stopped  (an^oU 
ten*)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (au9er  ^Ct^enO*  owing  to 
the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (rneit  ct  gu  fd)nell  gclaufcn  mac). 
This  man  asked  him  (Unb  ber  ibn  bot)  to  come  to  see  his  wife, 
whom  a  violent  diarrhc&a  retained  in  bed  dangerously  ill  (an  ctnent 
hcfttgen  yiuffc  gcfifbrlid)  fraiit  barntebec  liejicn*)  ;  he  added  that  it  was 
urgent  she  should  have  immediate  advice  (t>a^  fd)(euntae  ^i(fe  febr 
ncthn^cnbig  roSre),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the  physican  his 
^inea  fee  (elne  ®uince  filr  finen  JBefud)). 

The  physician.  Who  was  very  avaricious  (dci)ig),  was  pleased  at 
the  prospect  of  gaining  his  guinea  (eitte  fie  ga  oecbienen) ;  he  direo- 
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ted  (fagen  ju)  the  man  to  lead  the  way  (Semonbem  ben  SBeg  aftgni)^ 
and  promised  to  follow.  He  was  led  to  a  house  situated  (fl<t)en*) 
in  a  remote  (cntfegcn)  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the  third  story 
(tn  t>a^  brttti*  @tC(fiiKrf),  where  he  was  admitted  into  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  immediately  (a(fcba(^)  locked  (9«rfd)(u*M*). 
The  guide  (^er  ^fthrer)  then  presenting  (Dorrcid}en*)  a  pistol  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an  empty  ((ecr)  purse,  which  was 
open,  spoke  as  follows  (htcrauf  v<UX€  tcr  Sut)r(r  Un  erfdbrccfcncn  2(rjt 
fb(9cnb€rina9en  on,  inbeni,  &c  ). 

^*  Here  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
diarrhcea  (an  etncm  f^cfttgcn  ^aucbfiuffi*  Utben*),  which  has  reduced 
her  to  the  state  (in  ten  3uf!anb  9crfi*|(n)  in  which  you  (now)  see 
her ;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (gc(d)t(!t)  physicians,  and  I 
know  you  are  better  able  than  any  one  to  cure  her.  I  am  besides 
(ulvrbw^)  aware  that  you  possess  the  best  remedy  for  her;  haste 
then  to  employ  (ann>i'nbi*n}  it,  unless  you  prefer  swallowing  (vers 
fd)(ucfcn)  the  two  leaden  pills  (^te  ^tUc)  contained  in  this  instru- 
ment." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (ba$  obfd)Cultd)C  ®ejid)t), 
but  obeyed.  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five guineas  rolled  up  (in  9iclkn) ;  he  placed  the  latter  (^tf  U'^ 
U'xn)  into  the  purse,  as  be  had  been  desired  (gebut^ig),  hoping  thus 
to  save  his  bank  notes. 

But  the  thief  (X>cx  banner)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  bavin?  them  in  his  pocket  (mu^i,  ba9  ex  ftc  in  bet  2a« 
\&ii  hnttf).  «' Wait,^'  said  he,  'Mt  would  not  be  fair  (btUtg)  that 
you  should  have  performed  (perrichtcn)  so  miraculous  a  cure  (^te 
.^tir)  without  remuneration  (Dcracbcnf) ;  I  promised  you  a  guinea 
for  your  visit,  I  am  a  man  of  honour  (bee  ^ann  Mn  @i)r(),  and 
here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  carry  about  your  person  (bet  ficb 
I)al>cn)  several  little  recipes  (^a^  Accept,  plur.  c)  most  efficacious 
(K'hr  wtrftam)  as  preventives  against  the  return  (tie  9{fi(ffebr)  of  the 
disorder  (bas  XUbd)  you  have  just  removed  (f)ci(en) ;  you  must  be 
so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me."  The  bank-notes  immediately 
took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  had  done.  The  thief,  then 
keeping  his  pistol  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (bet  ^antcOv  ac- 
companied the  doctor  into  the  street  (hicrauf  fiibrttf  bcc  6(auncr,  in^ 
tcm — n?tif^i*r  ^uriicf)  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He  stopped 
him  (|l«bcn  (afjcn"^)  at  the  corner  (an  b«r  Qde)  of  a  street,  and  for- 
bidding (ocrbtettfn*)  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (vHS^Ud))  disappeared, 
to  seek,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  (ba$  cnttcgene  ^tottvicrtd), 
another  habitation  (tit  SBc()nung). 

247.    DIALOGUE  (t)ic  Untcrrctung) 

BSTWEBR    A   FATHER   AND  MOTHER   OX  THE   HAFPINX8B   (btt^ 

^D^O  OF  THEIR   CHILDREN. 

Countess,  Forgive  me  for  having  disturbed  (metfen  (affen*) 
you  80  early ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of  im- 
porance. 
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CotmL  Tou  alann  (beunru(tgen)  me  ....  I  see  that  joa 
have  been  crying;  what  has  happened,  mj'dear  (tt^er)? 

Countess,  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (untu(^tg) ;  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Unangene^med)  to  communicate  (mittt^tkn) ; 
on  the  contrarj. 

Count.  From  jour  emotion  (tic  S^eweguit^y  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (baf  i>on  —  tic  Xctc  I'fl)* 

Countess,  It  is  true  ....  My  sister  came  this  morning 
with  a  proposal  (cine  ^civatl^  ©erfd^lagcn*)  for  her. 

Count.    WeU? 

Countess,  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is  en- 
dowed with  (beft^en*)  all  the  advantages  {tct  fSoxing)  of  birth 
Cbic  ®eburt)  and  fortune  (bad  @lucf)«  His  merit  is  acknowl- 
edged  (anerf ennen)  by  all.  He  is  thirty ;  his  person  agreeable ; 
he  loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  (bte  ^udfletter) 
which  we  should  give  her,  stating  his  afl^tion  to  be  secured  bj 
her  only  (oertanat  nur  jic). 

Count,  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  overjoyed  at  this 
(auger  ^td)  cor  Jreube  fetn*)?  I  am  very  anxious  (©or  Segict* 
be  brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess,  You  know  him ;  he  often  comes  here,  and  yoa 
like  him  exceedingly  (febr). 

Count,    Pray  gratify  (befriebioen)  my  curiosity. 

Countess,    It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde  .... 

Count,  The  Count  of  Moncalde  I  a  foreigner ;  but  he  prob- 
ably (loabrfd)etn(td))  intends  to  settle  {fid)  ntebetlaffen*)  in 
France?  .  .  . 

Countess,  Alas !  he  has  declared  that  he  can  promise  no- 
thing (Feme  QJerpfltc^tunaetngeben*)  on  that  score  (bie  ?)utft(f>t) ; 
this  is  informing  us  (erf Idren)  clearly  (beut(td^)  enough,  that  he 
intends  to  return  to  his  own  country. 

Count,  And  you  would  nevertheless  accept  him  for  your 
daughter  ? 

Countess,  I  have  known  hint  (Umqang  mit  ^cmantcm  t)a* 
ben*)  for  four  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  hia 
disposition  (ber  Sbatacter).  There  cannot  be  a  more  virtuous 
(tugenbbaft)  or  estimable  (fc^cl^endmertb)  man.  He  is  very 
clever  and  agreeable  (oott  ®eift  unb  2(miebmltd)feit  fetn*),  has 
much  good  feeling  0)efubt)>oID9  is  well  informed  (unternc^tet)* 
and  peirifectly  devoid  of  affectation  (unaffecttrt).  He  is  a  passion- 
ate admirer  of  talent  (einen  (eibenfd)aft(tc^en  ®efd)niadf  fur  *Ia» 
(ente  babcn*) ;  in  short  (mit  etnem  UQovtc)  he  possesses  every 
quality  (btc  (Stgcnfdjaft)  that  can  answer  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness  Iqludiid)  madden).     How  can  I  reject  him  (^e  tbm  oerfo^ 
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gen)t    Surely,  my  love  (mein  9^^u^)»  T^  ^  ^^^  ^b&ak  me  so 
selfish  (etned  fold^en  @gotdmud  fdl^tg  l^alteti*). 

Count  (taking  her  hand)  (fic  bet  ber  4?«n^  fftffent).  But 
can  I  consent  to  a  sacrifice  (bad  Opfer)  that  would  make  you  for 
ever  (atif  tmmer)  unhappy  ?  Besides  (Ueberbted)  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  part  firom  Emily. — She  is  my  daughter ;  more 
than  that  even,  her  amiable  disposition  is  your  wodL  In  Emi- 
ly I  find  your  sense  (bet  ®eifO  &nd  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot 
part  ((id)  trennen)  from  her.  I  am  looking  forward  with  so  much 
delight  (fid)  etnc  fo  fu§e  ^orfleflung  Don  bem  SSer^^ntigen  madden) 
to  her  entrance  into  the  world  (fte  in  bie  IfiSelt  eingefii^rt  gii  fe« 
^en)  !  I  am  in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  (tbred  guten  (£v* 
fctgd  barin  )u  gentegen). — How  gratifying  (»ic  t^uer)  to  me 
will  be  the  praise  (baft  6cb)  bestowed  (ert()etlen)  on  her  I  —  for 
I  am  convinced  (ba  td)  bad  i93eiDii#tfetR  l^abe)*  that  to  your  care 
of  her  (bte  ®orgfalt)  alone,  my  love,  she  will  be  indebted  for 
whatever  success  she  may  obtain.  After  having  devoted  (tvtb< 
men)  the  best  years  of  your  li&  to  her  education,  can  you  now 
give  her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from  (etttreigen*  w&  dative)  your 
arms  and  her  country ;  can  you  consent  thus  to  lose  in  one  mo- 
ment the  fruit  of  (oon)  fifteen  years  of  anxiety  0!flvi\ic  iinb  ^rbett)  ? 

Countess,  I  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (bnngen*)  a  victim  to  my  o\vn  vanity.  I 
beseech  you,  consider  (bebenfen*)  also  the  great  and  unhoped 
for  advantages  of  the  match  (bte  QSeri^tnbung)  now  in  agitation 
(toeidje  man  imd  anbtetet).  Think  of  the  smaUness  (bte  ^JDh'tteU 
ntdgt()fett)  of  her  fbrtime.  Consider  the  excellence  and  amiable 
cKsposition,  the  high  birth  and  immense  (tmerme^ltd))  fortune  of 
her  future  husband !  —  It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated  from 
Emily,  but  she  will  never  forget  me  •  .  •  this  thought  will  be 
my  consolation,  and  without  fear  finr  her  future  life  (fiber  bad 
<B(^tcffa(  Smttiend  beru^t3t)»  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  other 
trial  (afle*  ertragen). 

CouiU.  But  will  Emily  herself  be  able  to  bring  herself  to 
leave  you  ? 

Countess,  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  (bte  93ernunft  oermag  attcd  iiber  (le).  I  am  wil- 
ling to  believe  this  will  cost  her  some  efiTort  (bte  Sdtfhengung 
wtrb  tbr  fd)mer  fatten) ;  but  if  she  does  not  dislike  (Ijemanbem 
mt'Sfatten*)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr.  de  Moncalde,  I  can 
answer  (auf  (id)  ncbmen*)  for  her  compliance  ((ic  )U  bewegen)^ 
however  painiiil  (fd)Wten9)  the  sacrifice  (gu  btejfem  Opfer).  In 
short  I  entreat  (befd)mDre)  you  to  entrust  entirely  to  (ftc^  gani 
verlafff n*  auf)  me  the  care  (loeden  ber  ©orge)  of  her  happiness. 


CdwH.  Well  (Se^(an)»  ainoe  joa  wiah  it,  I  will  gm  mf 
eaoaenL  Tou  have  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (enoerben*)  &r 
youraelf  a  riglit(bad  SUtd^}  to  dispose  ofyour  daughter  (iiber  tbr 
&^dfal  |U  mtffli^etten),  which  I  will  not  dispute  (fhretttg  mad^n). 
I  know  you  will  sacrifice  (aufopfent)  yourself  for  the  sake  ct 
one  so  dear  to  you  (fur  btefcn  fo  tf^euem  ®f genfton^).  —  1  fore- 
see (vorauife)^'^)  that  I  shall  not  haveyourfoititude  {ttt  Wntt^)f 
but  I  admire,  and  can  no  longer  withstand  (mtterde^et^  (your 
aigument).— Still  Oebod^)  tlunk,  what  sorrow  (miepiel  Summer) 
you  are  preparing  for  yourself  (fid|^  bereiten) ;  how  shall  I  nay- 
self  support  your  grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  of 
Emily? 

Countess,  Do  not  fear  (befur^^ten)  that  I  should  cloud  (btun^ 
nibtgen)  your  life  by  useless  (iiberfluflts)  repinings  (bte  JHage). 
How  coidd  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow  wh^i  my  grioatest  con- 
solation will  be  the  hope  of  aUeyiating  (mtlbem)  your  grief? 

CounL  Ah,  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me  I  You  know 
it  well  •  •  •  .  friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties 
(bte  fdanttf  plur.)  that  bind  (feffein)  me  to  you.  The  influence 
(Otc  |>errf(baft)  you  have  acquired  (ertangen)  over  my  mind 
(iiber  wiif)  ia  so  thoroughly  justified  (rtd)tferttaen)  by  your  vir- 
tues,  tLat  fiir  firom  denying  (oerUugnen)*  I  glory  in  it  (frtnen 
Stubm  barin  fcjen/  fie  anjuerfettnen). — It  is  to  you  I  owe  every 
thing :  my  reason,  my  sentiments  (ba^  ®efitbO»  my  principles 
(ber  ®ruttbfa()  and  my  hi^ipiness*  In  you  I  find  the  most  ami- 
able as  well  as  the  most  indulgent  (nad)fid)tt9)  of  friends,  the 
wisest  (wetfe)  and  most  useful  adviser  (bte  nu^lttbfte  SRatbdebe? 
rtnn)-  Be  then  the  arbiter  of  my  children's  destiny  (bte  Scbtebds 
ttcbtertnn  uber  ba«  ©(bticffaO  m  you  are  that  of  my  own.  But 
at  any  rate  (wenigdend)  let  us  attempt  (adei  oerfitd)en)  to  per- 
suade  the  Count  of  Moncalde  to  settle  (fid)  nieber(a{fen)  in 
France.  .  .  •  He  seemed  so  struck  (gerttbrt)  by  your  afiection 
(bte  3^tt(tcbfett)  fer  Emily,  and  to  feel  for  you  such  sincere 
attachment  (Knbangttd^fett)  that  I  cannot  yet  believe  his  inten- 
tion (bte  3f  bfi(bt)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child.  I  can- 
not think  his  decision  (ber  Stttfcblug)  tmalterable  (unoeranbers 

li&i). 

Countess,  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves.  He  is  a  firm 
and  deckled  character  (fetn  —  ift  fefl  unb  entfcbloffen).  He  has 
positively  (befltmmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  exact  from  him  a  promise  (tfjm  bte  ^e  tn(tung  9Drgti« 
f(bretben)  of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably 
(uitwtbemifitd))  taken  to  return  to  Portugal 

CounL    You  grieve  (betrtiben)  me  ...  .  But  I  repeat  to 
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joo,  the  fiUe  of  Emilj  is  in  your  hands.  Whateyer  it  may  cost 
me,  you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (bte  unumfd)ranfte  ©ebtete^ 
rtnn)  of  it.  I  shall  consent  to  whatever  you  decide  on  (befd^lte^ 
§en*).  Do  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (noc^  l^eute)  (on  the 
subject)  to  Emily  ? 

Countess.  After  dinner  ....  But  it  is  late  ;  it  is  time  to 
dress  ....  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day ;  let  us  go  and 
see  them. 

Count.  I  wanted  to  consult  (urn  9?atf^  fragen)  you  on  (we gen) 
something  connected  with  (anget^en*)  them.  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  their  tutor  (ber  ^ofmetflet).  Another  has  been  proposed 
(oorfd)lagen*)  me,  I  shoukl  wish  you  to  speak  to  him ;  I  am  told 
he  speaks  English  perfectly ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the  latter. 

Countess.     I  will  tell  you  if  he  really  understands  it  well  .  • 

Count.    Howl  .  .  •  Butyou  have  never  learnt  English  .  • 

Countess.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  been  studying  it  fer 
the  last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked  me 
to  give  her  (^emanben  urn  etwad  erfud^en)  an  English  master. 
In  general  (3m  !Durd)fd)nttt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  (mtt  fo 
ot'eler  D^ad)(dftlafett)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two 
years  of  their  lessons  (ber  Unternd^t)  are  not  worth  three 
months  (bad  S^iertelja^r)  of  those  (9on  bent)  given  by  a  mother. 

Count.  What  a  (wonderful)  woman  you  are  !  .  .  .  .  Thus 
till  year  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part 
of  your  life  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (Ote  etne  $a(fte)  you  devote 
(anwenben)  to  study  (fid^  gu  unternd^ten),  and  the  other  half  in 
teaching  what  you  have  learnt  ....  Yet  in  spite  of  such  nu- 
merous occupations,  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (9en)telfa(tigen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  time  to  devote  (mtbmen)  to  your  friends 
and  to  the  world  (bte  ®efe0f(l^aft).  How  do  you  manage  (eft 
anfangen) ? 

Countess.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bte  und  tbeuer  ftnb). 

Count.  You  fliways  surprise  me  (beflanbtg  tn  Srflaunen  fey 
|en)9 1  own  ....  Ah !  if  your  chilchen  do  not  make  you  hap- 
py, what  mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her 
i^ection  I  .  .  *.  •  And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  to 
you !  .  .  .  I  cannot  bear  (erttagen*)  Uie  thought  of  it  I  —  Shall 
you  see  your  sister  again  to-day  ?  Shall  you  give  her  your  an- 
swer fer  the  Count  of  Moncalde  ? 

Countess.  He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (etne  fc^neOe  unb 
befh'mmte)  ....  I  shaU  accordingly  give  (ertbet(en)  him  the 
answer,  since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  Einilj 
on  the  subject  (SmtKend  Oeftfmun^en  pritfen). 
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ComiL    I  am  certain,  Emily  will  refiue  (auif^^Ia^es*) 
C<mnie$8,    I  think  as  you  do,  but  it  is  not  enough  ((uttetii^b 

Eiit'*')  that  she  has  no  aversion  (abgenetgt  fein*)  to  the  Count  ol 
oncalde,  and  that  she  feels  Q^egen)  for  him  the  esteem  he  so 

justly  deserves 

CouttL  WeU,  I  see,  we  must  submit  (ft(^Tntf(^lie§en*)  to 
this  sacrifice  (^te  ^Cufopferung)  •  •  .  •  Speak  to  your  daughter 

Speak  to  her  adone,  I  should  never  have  courage  to 

support  (au^i^altcn*)  such  an  interview  (pie  Uiiterrebiitig)  •  •  • 
I  feel  I  i^ouki  only  spoil  all  your  work. 

248.    DIALOGUE. 

BIOLT.      AOATHA. 

Agatluu  I  was  looking  for  you  .  •  .  •  But,  dear  Emilj^ 
what  is  the  matter? 

EmUy,    Have  you  seen  mamma  (bte  SRutter)  ? 

AgaUia.    No,  she  is  gone  out ;  she  is  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily.    And  my  fiuher  ?  ^ 

Agaihi.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (fld^  etnfcl(^tte§en*)  in  hia 
study  (bad  ftabtnett)  .  .  •  •  But  surely,  Emily,  they  are  think- 
ing of  your  marriage  (bic  93erbe{tatbung) ;  I  guess  (crrat<^n*) 
as  much  (ed)  fix)m  your  agitation  (an  Setner  93enx>trrung). 

Emily,  Ah,  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (nte  totrfl  Su 
ben  Seamen  bedjentgen  errat^en)  who  is  my  intended  (bem  man 
mtc^  befKmmt) !  •  .  .  .  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  1 
pity  you,  if  you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you ! 

Agatha.  Good  heavens  (®erecl(^ter  |)immeO!  Explain 
(Srfldren)  yourself  more  clearly  (beutltc^). 

Emily.  I  am  desired  (9Ran  befte|f(t  mir)  to  many  the 
Count  of  Moncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mtt  fic^  fu^ten)  me  to 
Portugal. 

Agatha.  And  you  intend  to  obey  7  .  .  .  .  Could  you  leave 
us  ?  ....  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent  ? 

Emily,     Alas !  (Setber)  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha.  No,  I  never  can  believe  it  ....  it  is  impossible 
you  ever  ean  (©u  barfft  ntd^t)  obey. 

Emily,  What  are  you  saying?  Do  you  think  I  should 
oppose  my  mother's  wishes  (fann  td^  metner  SRutter  wiber^ 
(Icben)  ? 

Agatha.  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
such  a  separation  ? 

EmUy,     She  only  considers  (m  ©etrac^tung  )teben*)  what 
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the  calls  1117  interest  (tev  fBort^et'D ;  ^h®  entirely  forgets  her- 
8e]£  Alas  I  she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (gentcgen*)  no 
happiness  she  did  not  witness  (be(fen  fie  ntd^t  ^cuQt  wave)  I 

Agatha,    Dear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (jiidft  etntoiDtgen) ! 

Emily,     I  have  given  my  word. 

Agatha.  Retract  (jurucfnel^men*)  Jt ...  out  of  afibction  to 
my  mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (bet  ®c(|orfam) 
would  be  («)orbere{ten)  a  constant  source  of  regret  (bte  tvoi^c 
Sfteut)  to  us  alL 

Emily,  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fortitude. 
Her  sensibility  (3^^r  ^eftiMooded  ^cri)i  though  mastered  (gclct* 
ttt)  by  her  superior  mind  (btc  uhevU^ent  93emunfr),  can,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  make  her  suffer,  but  will  never  be  strong 
enough  to  betray  her  even  into  showing  a  momentary  weak- 
ness (me  wirb  ei  etnen  ^ugenbttcf  ®d^tt>dd)e  in  i\)t  (eroorbnn^ 
gen)  •  .  •  .  She  is  incapable  (unfdbtd)  of  ever  regretting 
(beteuen)  she  has  fulfiUed  a  duty. 

Agatha,  Emily !  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  sur- 
vive (etmad  uberleben)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily,  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (from)  me  the  excess 
(bad  Uebermag)  of  your  grief.  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the 
task  I  have  to  jperform  (we(d)er  nur  m  febr  baju  deetanet  tf!, 
mic^  nod)  fc^tvdd^er  in  mad)en). — ^Do  not  further  rend  (ntc^t 
ooOenbd  gerretfen*)  a  heart  already  torn  by  the  conflict  of  (ba^ 
fdj^on  fo  getbetlt  t(l  swtfdben)  duty,  affection  and  reason. 

Agatha,  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  (Std^  )u  befefh'gen 
tn)  this  cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own 
hard  fitte. 

Emily,  I  hear  some  one  •  •  •  •  Dear  Agatha,  let  us  dry 
our  eyes. 

249. 

Oiv  THE  LiABiLiTT  TO  EBROB  (Ste  fe^t  man  f!(^  trren  fann) 
OF  ouK  JUD6UENT8  (iH  fetnem  Urtbeile),  or  the  injuby 
(ber  ®(^aben)  repaid  (erfe^en). 

An  English  stage-coach  (bte  Sanbfutfc^e)*  fiill  of  travellers 
(ber  JRetfenbc),  was  proceeding  (fabren*)  to  York.  Conversa- 
tion fell  on  (9!Ran  fprac^  ote(  9Dn)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers 
that  infested  (bte  man  ofterd  auf— antreflpe)  those  parts  (ber 
SBeg),  and  on  the  way  of  concealing  one's  money.  Each 
person  had  his  secret,  but  no  one  thought  (ftetnem  ^e(  ed  etn) 
of  telling  it  (oflfenbaren).  One  young  lady  (bad  STOabc^en)  only 
of  eighteen,  ^vas  less  prudent  tluui  the  rest  (nidjt  fo  Hit^  fein*)« 
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Imsgiiiiiig,  no  doubt,  {Ql^nt  3»eife(  tit  ber  QRetnnttd)  tliaf  shs 
wu  theireby  giving  a  proof  (ber  Sen>etd)  of  her  cleverness 
(ter  93nrflanb)9  she  said  with  great  self-satisfaction  {qmi  ffftn^ 
^er)tg)  that  she  had  a  draft  (ber  2Bed)fe(brtef)  for  two  hundred 
potuids,  which  was  (beflet^en*)  her  whole  fortune,  but  that  the 
thieves  would  be  very  clever  (itfKg)  if  they  thought  of  seeking 
for  (wenit  fie — fu^^en  fotttcn)  this  booty  (ber  JRaub)  in  her  shoe, 
or  rather  (ja  fo^ar)  under  the  sole  of  her  foot ;  to  find  it  they 
would  be  obliged  to  (ed  mtt^te  ibnen  nur  etnfaSen)  rob  her  of 
stockings. 

The  coach  was  soon  after  (ba(b  barauO  stopped  (anl^aben*) 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  (pie  [Rauberbanbe),  who  called  upon  (atif> 
forbent)  the  aftrighted  and  trombling  travellers  to  deliver  up 
(t^ergebcn*)  their  money.  They  accordingly  all  pulled  out 
(teraud)teben*)  their  purses,  fully  awaro  (ftd^  oorfleQen)  that 
resistance  (ber  SBtberflanb)  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and 
might  prove  dangerous  (cber  gar  gefdbrltd)).  The  sum  (thus 
pr^uced)  appearing  too  small  to  these  gentlemen  (of  the  road) 
they  threatened  (bro(en)  to  search  (bur^fuc^en)  all  the  luggage 
(bte  (£fftcten)9  ^  &  himdred  pounds  were  not  immediately  given 
them. 

**  You  wtUX  easily  ((etd)t)  find  double  that  sum  (bad  Doppel^ 
te)*"  said  an  old  gentleman  firom  the  comer  of  the  coach  (rtef 
ibnen  —  binten  au§  bcm  SBagen  ju),  "  if  you  examine  (biirdb^ 
ftic^n)  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  that  lady."  The  advice  was 
very  well  taken  (aufnebmen*),  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being 
pulled  ofiT,  the  promised  treasure  (ber  oerhuibtgte  @d)a^)  was 
discovered  (jetgt  ftd)).  Hie  robbers  humbly  (bofltd))  thanked 
the  lady,  paid  (macben)  sundry  compliments  on  the  beauty  of 
her  foot,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  made  off  with 
their  prize,  leaving  the  coach  to  proceed  on  its  journey  (wetter 
fabren*).  Hardly  were  the  robbers  gone,  when  the  consterna- 
tion (bte  ^efliirguiic))  of  the  travellers  was  changed  (fid)  \)erman» 
beln)  into  indignation  (tte  llBiitb).  Words  could  not  express 
(fid)  mcbt  mit  5Bortcn  auSfcri'icfcn  lafTen*)  the  sorrow  of  the  poor 
woman,  nor  the  resentment  (ber  ^ovn)  expressed  by  (empbten) 
the  whole  party  against  the  betrayer  (ber  QSerrdtber). 

The  strongest,  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of  disgust 
(Die  ungttmpfltd)fle)i  iinb  befd)tmpfenbften  ^etnamen)  were  lav. 
ished  on  him  by  all  (fid)  and  afler  50?unbc  boreit  (affen*),  and 
many  went  even  so  fiir  as  to  call  him  a  rascal  (ber  Q36fen)t d)t) 
and  the  accomplice  of  the  thieves  (ber  [Rdubcrctencg).  To 
those  marks  Ctic  ^eitgerting)  of  the  general  indignation  (bed  otU 
l^emetnen  Utiwidend)  (his  conduct  had  excited)  was  added  (oer« 
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Unben*)  the  threat  (tie  Drci^uttA)  of  giving  the  in&rmer  (bet 
3(n<)eber)  a  sound  beating,  and  of  throwing  him  out  of  the  window 
(ium  SBagen  (tnaud),  and  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against 
him  Cjemanben  9ertd)tltd)  belangen).  In  short  (Sttir)),  ail  seemed 
to  concur  (ftd)  erfc^bpfen)  in  forming  schemes  (ber  Sntwurf ) 
tor  taking  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  offender  (an  tern  (Strafe 
baren  etne  aiiffdttenbe  fRad)e),  The  latter  remained  perfectly 
unmoved  (fid)  gan}  ftiH  oerbaften*)*  and  only  remarked  once  in 
extenuation  (fid)  mtt  ber  ^eugerunq  entfcbtittitgen),  that  a  man 
could  have  nothing  dearer  to  him  than  himseif  (3eber  fet  ftd^ 
felbfl  ber  Stebfle) ;  and  when  the  coach  reached  the  ena  of  its 
journey  (aid  man  am  ^itit  ber  JRetfe  war),  he  suddenly  (un«er^ 
febend)  disappeared  (oerfcf^wtnben*),  before  his  fellow-travellers 
could  accomplish  (ind  SBerf  fe^en)  any  one  (etne  etnstge)  of 
their  intended  measures  (bte  beabfid^ttgten  ^agrege(n)  against 
him. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  (fid) 
oorfleOen)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (bte  ^adj^t 
bod^fl  traiing  iinb  fcblaflcd  gubringen*).  To  her  joy  and  aston- 
ishment (^ai  (£rflaunen)9  she  received  the  next  day  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

*'  Madam, — You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (oerabfc^eiien) 
as  an  infonner  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  besides  the  sum 
you  then  advanced  him  (oorfd)te§en*)»  an  equal  (gletc^)  sum,  as 
interest  thereof  (afe  3^nitn  baraup,  and  a  trinket  {jba%  3uwe0 
of  at  least  the  same  value  (ber  %ertb)  foi*  your  hair  (ju  !3btem 
^aarfcbmutfO*  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  (btnretd)en)  to  si- 
lence (mtibem)  your  grief^  and  I  will  now  explain  (faqen)  in  a 
fow  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ten  ^tf 
betmen  ®ninb  metned  ^etraf)en«().  Afler  having  spent  (ficib  auf« 
batten*)  ten  years  in  India  (^nbten),  where  I  amassed  (jufam^ 
menbnnaen*)  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  was  on  my  way 
home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  ^e<lbfelbnef)  to  that 
amount  (fur  tte  gan^e  @umme),  when  we  were  attacked  (atiQtf 
faSen  merben*)  yesterday  by  the  highwaymen.  All  my  savings 
(bte  retcbltc^en  drfparntffe)  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrifice 
(ed  mat  gefcbeben  urn),  had  the  shabbiness  (tte  ftargbett)  of  our 
fellow-travellers  (tev  Sfetfet^efabtte)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from 
(ocn  ®eireit)  these  unprincipled  spoilers  (bet  ^nqretfer).  Judge 
(Urtbeiien)  for  yourself,  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India  thorough- 
ly empty  handed  (mit  ©bttig  (eeren  f)anben),  could  be  support- 
able (ertragltcb)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration  (bte 
ffletradjtung)  led  (©etmbgcn*)  me  to  betray  your  confidence 
(bad  ^uttautn  oettatben^  uid  to  sacrifice  (aufopfem)  a  small 
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%niifi§)  ium,  though  not  my  GWUf  to  8at«  my  ^diole  fbitime.  I 
am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you.    I  shall  be  happy  to 


,  (Semetfe  gcbett  ©on)  my  gratitude  in  any  way  in  my 
power,  and  I  request  you  to  consider  (re<l^nen)  these  trifles  (fitr 
nU}ti)  as  only  die  expressions  (^te  deringen  Seii^tn)  of  mj 
ntdiness  itutd^  weld}^  t(^  mt(^  beetfere)  to  serve  yoa«'^ 
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DIFFERENT   PARTS    OF   SPEECH, 

THEIR  INFLECTION  AND  USE. 


PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

§  1.  The  German  language  has  ten  parts  of  speech : 
—The  Article^  Substantia  or  Noun,  Adjective^  Numeral^ 
Pronoun^  Verbf  Adverb^  Preposition,  Conjunction^  and 
InteHection. 

01  these  six  are  declinabk ;  namely,  the  Article,  the 
Noun,  the  Ac^ective,  the  Numeral,  the  Pronoun,  and 
the  Verb. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech  are  indeclinable  and 
are  called  Particles. 

The  declinable  parts  of  speech  have  two  numbers, 
the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

To  substantives,  and  to  all  the  other  declinable  parts 
of  speech,  except  the  verb,  belong  three  genders,  mas-^ 
culinCj  Feminine^  and  Neuter. 

§  2.  They  have  also  four  cases: — Nominative^ 
Genitive^  Dative^  and  Accusative^  \vhich  in  general  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  Classical 
Languages. 

Ist,  The  nominative  is  employed  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
in  answer  to  the  question  "icAo?"  or  ^^whatV^  e.  g.  SBct 
fftiimt?  ^cc  aSatiT,  t\i  gWuttiT  iin^  lai  .ftin^  fcinnien  ;  who  comes  1 
the  father,  the  mother  and  the  child  are  coming. 

2d,  The  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  origin^  possession,  mti« 
iual  connection^  and  many  others,  which  in  English  are  expressed  by 
the  possessive  case,  or  by  the  preposition  o/l  It  answers  to  the 
question  ^-^  whose  V  e.  g.  ♦JBcffi'n  i>au6  ill  l>a«?  (Sf  ift  N'f  .1l8nig6; 
^ii  Itoufinann^ ;  whose  house  is  this?  It  is  the  king's;  the  mer- 
dunt't. 
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3d,  The  dative  is  the  case  of  the  remote  objecU  from  which  any 
thing  is  taken,  to  or  for  which  any  thing  is  done.  It  answers  to 
the  qaestion  <Wo  whomV^  ^^for  whatV^  e.  g.  $EBem  hx'xn^  S>a 
ta%  S3ud)  ?  2>eat  6et)t(t ;  ^ettI  jtnobcn  (  for  whom  do  you  bring  that 
book  ?    For  the  teacher ;  the  boy. 

4th,  The  accusative  indicates  the  immediate  object  of  an  active 
transitive  verb,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  whomV*  or  ^^^uthatt^ 
e.  g.  flBAtf  ^fl  2>u7  d^e  Jitfc (  iva  aXeffcc;  wliat  hast  tkoat  A 
pen ;  a  knife. 


ARTICLES. 

§  3.  An  article  is  a  word  which  serves  to  restrict 
or  individualize  the  meaning  of  substantives. 

There  are  in  German  as  in  English  two  articles ; 
the  definite  bet/  bte^  tai,  the ;  and  the  indefinite  em^  entf/ 
fht^  an  or  a. 

In  German  both  articles  are  declined,  i.  e.  they  indi- 
cate by  a  change  of  termination  the  gender,  the  num- 
ber, and  the  case  of  the  substantive  to  which  they  be* 
long. 

DECLENSION   OF   THE    DEFINITE    ABTICUB. 


NOK. 

Gen, 
Dat. 
Ace. 


SiNOULAB. 

Plural. 

Mtfo. 

F«ai. 

Nent. 

For  ftUfenden. 

tcr, 

tie. 

tad. 

the. 

tie,            the. 

ted. 

ter. 

ted. 

of  the. 

ter,       <^  the. 

tent/ 

tcr, 

tern. 

to  the. 

tetv       to  the* 

ten. 

tie. 

tad. 

the. 

tie,            th0. 

DECLENSION    OF  THE    INDEFINITE 

AETIGLB. 

Mue. 

F«tt. 

N«Qt. 

Nox. 

etn. 

etne. 

ejn. 

a,  an. 

Gen. 

ctned. 

etner. 

eix{z%, 

of  ft,  an. 

Dat. 

einem. 

eincr. 

etnem. 

to  a,  an. 

Ace. 

etnen. 

eine. 

em. 

a,  an. 

observations. 

§  4.  Ohs.  1.  The  meaning  of  substantives  withouf  the 
article  is  expressed  in  the  most  general  manner.  The  ofiice 
of  the  article  is  to  point  out  either  definitely  or  indefinitely  aa 
individual  of  the  genus  or  species  denoted  by  the  substantivB ; 
o*  g-  ter  t0?ann,  the  man ;  eine  Slume,  a  flower. 
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Ohs.  2.  Hence  common  nouns  only,  which  under  one  tenn 
comprehend  many  individuals,  can,  strictly  speaking,  assimie 
the  aiticle.  The  remaining  classes  of  nouns  must  firom  the 
nature  of  their  signification  commonly  reject  it;  viz:  Ist, 
^^roper  names,  which  already  contain  the  nodon  of  individuali- 
ty ;  as,  Goethe,  Walter  Scott,  dec. ;  2d,  abstract  substantives 
and  names  of  materials,  the  meaning  of  which  is  so  general, 
that  no  individual  is  distingubhed ;  as,  virtue,  water,  gold, 

Obs,  8.  The  article,  however,  is  employed  in  various  rela- 
tions  before  all  classes  of  substantives^  even  more  frequently 
in  German  than  in  English. 

ARTICLE  BEFORE   PROPER  NABfES. 

§  5.  The  article  is  used  before  proper  names  in  the 
following  instances : — 

Ist,  When  the  name  of  a  person  assnmes  the  signification  of 
a  common  noon.  This  is  the  case,  when  the  same  name  is  com- 
mon to  several  individuals  ;  as,  tic  QituattX  tie  Gatene,  the  Stuarts, 
the  Catos,  or  when  it  is  employed  to  express  some  quality  or 
characteristic ;  as,  er  tfl  dn  jioetter  ^to^  he  is  a  second  Plato ;  bee 
G^rar  unfcrer  3ett,  the  Cesar  of  our  age. 

3d,  If  the  name  of  a  person  is  preceded  by  an  adjective ;  as, 
^er  beiltoe  ^tru6/  bcv  gr^^e  ^riebttc^,  St.  Peter,  FredericK  the  Great. 

3d,  When  the  name  of  an  author  is  put  instead  of  his  works ; 
as,  id)  (efe  ben  €$d)offpeare/  I  am  reading  Shakspeare;  {}obcn  ®U 
ben  9ef|ing  ne^  ntd)t?  have  you  not  yet  purchased  Lessing*8 
works  1 

4th,  To  denote  familiarity  or  inferiority;  as,  tc6  niag*<  unb 
fotQ^^  ntd)t  glaubeti/  baf  mtd)  bee  ^ax  verlaffen  f)ot  (@d)tnet),  I  cannot 
possibly  believe  that  (friend)  Max  has  deserted  me ;  bee  %x\%  {oU 
gcftftmtnb  femtnen^  let  Frederick  (servant)  make  haste  to  come.  In 
this  connection  the  article  may  oDen  be  rendered  into  English  by  a 
possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.  we  tfl  bee  SSatee?  where  is  your  father t 
tie  9){uttre  tfl  ou^gegtangen^  my  (our)  mother  has  gone  out. 

5th,  To  distinguish  the  gender  of  names  of  countries  and  places, 
such  as  are  not  of  the  neater  gender ;  as,  bte  €k(ioetj/  bee  !iBeetl« 
gau  2C 

6th,  The  article  serves  often  simply  to  point  out  the  case  of  the 
name ;  as,  bee  8<(b^g  b e<  ^xitvii,  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  bee  Sob 
b  e  6  Gecratetf,  the  death  of  Socrates. 

ARTICLE  BEFORE  ABSTRACT  BtTBSTANTiyES   AND   HAJIES  OF 

IfATERIALS. 

$  6.  Before  abstract  substantives  and  names  of 
materials  the  article  is  employed. 
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Itt,  To  ezpTMS  the  distinction  of  ease,  when  the  nonn  is  of  tlie 
feminine  gender  and  therefore  indeclinable  in  the  singnlar  ({  SO); 
••  g.  ttv  Sag  tec  9iQd)e  tfl  qtttmmtn,  the  day  of  vengeance  if 
come;  in  brr  Jfretbctt  hctr^em  @d)u^^  under  the  sacred  protection 
of  liberty ;  b  e  c  4c)&(fe  &ctilc|^n«  to  stand  in  need  of  help. 

Sldf  When  their  meaning  is  restricted  to  some  particular  in* 
stance;  as,  lai  SBaffcr  Uv  (Sl&o  the  waters  of  the  Elbe;  Ut 
3tei|i  M  &d)^ivi,  the  diligence  of  the  scholar. 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   COMMON   NOUNS. 

$  7.  Common  noons  are  usually  connected  either 
with  the  definite  or  indefinite  article.  Its  omission, 
however,  becomes  necessary  in  the  following  cases : — 

1st,  When  the  common  noun  expresses  some  quality  or  condi' 
Hon;  as,  cr  tft  itaufntonn,  jtdntg,  ^tltat  ^itoetUn,  he  has  become 
a  merchant,  king,  a  soldier. 

8d,  In  titles,  superscriptions,  &c.,  as  in  Encrlish ;  e.  g.  ^>ttttt 
8utb«r;  ^crt/ Srau  iDicrrid),  Mr.,  Mrs.  Dietrich;  ^nlt{cft « cngfifi^ 
fKBIfrterbud),  German-English  Dictionary. 

3d,  When  the  common  noun,  in  connection  with  a  preposition, 
constitutes  an  adverbial  expression,  or  when  several  common  nouns 
are  united  by  a  copulatiye  conjunction  and  form  one  complex  no- 
tion ;  e.  g.  ju  Ju^,  ilbfr  Hn^,  )U  ^tffe  reifen^  to  travel  on  foot,  by 
land,  by  sea ;  ^o9  unb  dlcitcr  fd>nob«n^  unb  $,m  unb  ^unfcn  flobcn 
(^(irgcr),  both  horse  and  horseman  were  panting,  and  pebbles 
and  sparks  were  flying;  nut  (9ut  unt  SBCut/  with  property  and 
life. 

4th,  Common  nouns  in  the  plural,  denoting  several  individuals 
in  an  indeterminate  manner,  and  corresponding  to  the  singular  with 
the  indefinite  article  i\ii,  etnc,  ctn,  do  not  admit  of  the  article ;  as,  t(t 
t)obe  einen  iBrtef  crbaltcn^  I  have  received  a  letter ;  plur.  id)  bab« 
9)  c  t  c  f  c  eri)a(ti'n,  I  have  received  letters,  ^fcr^c  fint  nii|lid)e  Z\)Xiitp 
horses  are  useful  animals. 

6th,  The  omission  of  the  article  often  gives  a  partitive  significap 
lion  to  the  substantive,  especially,  if  it  he  the  name  of  a  material 
substance.  In  this  case  we  supply  the  English  some  (the  French 
du)  ;  e.  g.  gib  i^m  SBtob,  9}ltld)/  ^ctn^  give  him  some  bread,  milk, 
wine,  &c. 

IDIOMATIC   USE   OF   THE   AKTICLE. 

§  8.  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  definite  ar* 
ticle  is  often  put  before  a  common  noun,  to  indicate  that  the  en- 
tire species  is  meant ;  e.  g.  b  e  r  3)?enf(^  ijl  (lerbHd^,  man  {aU 
men%  every  man)  is  mortaL  So  also  before  abstract  subston* 
tives  and  names  of  materials,  when  their  meaning  is  to  be  taken 
to  its  full  extent ;   e.  g.  unb  b  t  e  Xugenb,  fie  tfl  feitt  leerer 
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SifM,  and  virtue,  it  is  no  empty  sound ;  tad  Stfeti  tfl  tin  !D}e# 
tM,  iron  (a2Z  iron)  is  a  metaL 

The  Germans  employ  the  definite  article  also  before  the  names 
of  seasons,  months,  days,  and  in  many  other  cases,  where  the 
English  idiom  does  not  admit  of  it ;  e.  g.  ter  ieni,  bet  ®ommer/ 
ber  ^btnty  spring,  summer,  evening ;  bad  (E(^ri{lent(^um/  Christi- 
anity, bte  Sf^e,  matrimony,  &c. 

THE   ARTICLE   IN    SENTENCES. 

§  9.  When  in  the  same  proposition  several  substantives  of 
the  same  gender  and  number  follow  each  other,  the  article  is 
expressed  with  the  first  only ;  but  if  they  differ  in  gender  or  in 
number,  or  are  otherwise  opposed  to  each  other,  it  must  be 
expressed  with  each ;  e.  g.  bte  93erwanbten  unb  greunbe  hitt 
fed  9)?anned  finb  aOe  tobt^  the  relations  and  firiends  of  this  man 
are  all  dead ;  ber  S^ater^  bte  Gutter  unb  bte  5ttnber  ftnb  |u 
t)aufe^  the  fiither,  the  mother  and  the  children  are  at  home. 

When  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case  limits  the  meaning 
of  another,  the  article  is  always  omitted  before  the  limited  sub- 
stantive, if  the  genitive  precedes  it ;  e.  g.  metned  QSruberd 
iBuc^—bad  Suc^  metned  ^niberd/  my  brother's  book ;  auf  feu 
ned  Sebend  erflem  ©ange^  on  the  first  journey  of  his  life. 

§  10.  If  the  definite  article  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  pre- 
positions an/  auf/  bet/  burc^/  fur,  in,  vou/  ^et,  vbct,  iu^  both  are 
frequently  contracted  into  one  word. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contractioiis  thui 
finrmed: — 

Xm,       instead  of  an  htm,    e. g.  am  ^tnfttt,  at  the  window; 

**  an^  UftT,  to  the  shore ; 

•«  ouf^  je(b/  into  the  field ; 

**  tc'im  8id)t«,  near  the  light ; 

**  burd)d  ftttcv,  through  the  fire ; 

**  fSttf  fiatcr(anb,  for  one's  conn^  ' 

'*  tm  ^uff/  in  the  house ; 

**  tnd  SBaffcT/  into  the  water ; 

"  wm  4^imm((,  from  (the)  heaven ; 

*'  oere  2(n^fid)f,  before  the  face  ; 

**  fibctm  (AhtnWhcn,  above  this  earth* 

ly  life ; 

«*  fibers  ^tet,  over  the  sea ; 

^  untrrm  Saumc,  under  the  tree  * 

**  |um  QMUt,  fortunately ; 

**  sax  Sfrfubf/  to  the  Joy. 


ani. 

•« 

on  hai. 

wfi. 

•• 

auf  Uti, 

bcint/ 

M 

bci  bent/ 

burcW/ 

«« 

burd)  ba^/ 

vn. 

cc 
<• 

f&rbo^/ 
tn  bent/ 

ini. 

C4 

in  tai. 

Mni/ 

•C 

Mn  bcm/ 

9Kt, 

«c 

wtlai. 

tbttn. 

cc 

fiber  bent/ 

iUti, 

cc 

fiber  ba«. 

nntenn/ 

M 

nnter  bent/ 

pm, 

CC 

iubent/ 

•W/ 

U 

JBbeC/ 
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SUBSTANTIVES  OR  NOUNS. 

§  IL  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

Substantives  are  divided  into  three  principal  clas- 
ses :  Proper^  Common^  and  Abstract, 

A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual  person 
or  object ;  as,  i^eutridy^  jCetttfd)(anb^  Henry,  Germany. 

A  common  noun  is  a  general  term  comprehending 
IN  plurality  of  individuals  or  parts,  and  applicable  to 
each  of  them ;  e.  g.  9Renf(fy/  SBount/  9>fetb/  man,  tree, 
Aorse,  &c. 

Among  common  nouns  may  also  be  included  names  ofmateriaU ; 
at,  (Si\\tn,  iron ;  3)iUd)/  milk,  and  collective  naunsy  which  are  singu- 
lar in  form,  but  plural  in  signification ;  as,  SSelt,  people ;  ®cbirge, 
range  of  mountains. 

An  abstract  noun  is  one  which  serves  to  denote 
either  a  quality j  an  activity^  or  mode  of  beings  to  ivhich 
the  mind  attributes  an  independent  existence ;  e.  g. 
%ttiiitit,  liberty ;  9anff  course ;  @cbad)tnt9^  memory,  &c^ 

In  German  the  initial  of  substantives  and  words 
used  substantively  is  always  a  capital  letter. 

We  shall  consider  the  substantive  in  a  fourfold 
point  of  view ;  namely,  as  to  its  Gender,  its  Number 
its  Inflection^  and  lastly  its  Government 


L    GENDER. 

§  12.  The  granmiatical  gender  of  names  of  per- 
sons and  animals  generally  corresponds  to  their  nato* 
ral  sex,  u  e.  the  names  of  all  male  beings,  including 
that  of  the  Divinity  and  other  superior  beings  regard- 
ed as  males,  are  masculine  ;  those  of  all  females  are 
feminine ;  e.  g.  ber  SDlann,  the  man  ;  bet  ®ott,  God  ;  bet 
®eifi,  the  spirit ;  bit  ®ottimt/  the  goddess ;  bte  SRuttov 
the  mother. 

Exceptions.  Diminutives  in  &^cn  and  ((in;  as,  ba^  ^Mtm^ 
the  maid ;  ba^  9>{aHn(ctn,  the  mannikin ;  also,  bo*  SSktb,  the  woman, 
and  certain  compounds ;  as,  bte  9)2ann^pcrfon/  the  male ;  ba^  SQBcibi* 
bilb^  Scaucnjtmmcc,  the  female,  woman. 
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Appellations,  comprehending  an  entire  species  of  living 
beings  without  reference  to  any  distinction  of  sex,  are  some* 
times  masculine,  sometimes  feminine,  and  sometimes  neuter, 
e.  g.  ber  ^enfd^^  man  (homo);  tie  UQa6)Ul,  the  quail;  bad 
^ferb^  the  horse. 

(13.  With  respect  to  substantives  in  general,  their 
gender,  as  far  as  it  is  reducible  to  rules,  may  be  deter*^ 
mined  either  by  their  signification^  or  by  their  termi' 
nation. 

GENDER   OF   SXTBSTANTIYES   DISTINGUISHED   BY   THEIR 

SIGNIFICATION. 

I.  Masculines,  The  name  of  winds,  seasons,  months,  and 
days  are  masculine ;  also  the  points  of  compass ;  as,  ber  SRorb/ 
&nb,  Oft,  SBefl^  the  north,  soirth,  east,  west 

II.  Femtnines*  Most  names  of  rivers  are  feminine;  e.  g 
bte  XbemfC/  ^Denau,  ^ZDefer^  the  Thames,  Danube,  Weser.  Ex- 
cept ber  aaiftin,  fSflain,  9i|^one,  mil  2C 

§  14.     ni.  Neuters,    To  the  neuter  gender  belong : 

1st,  The  names  of  letters,  bad  %  f6,  (E  2C 

2d,  All  infinitives  and  other  words,  which  properly  are  no 
substantives,  but  are  used  as  such ;  e.  g.  bad  ®etttn,  ^oren/ 
the  seeing,  hearing ;  bad  ®utt,  Sc^one^  the  good,  beautiful ; 
bad  fflenn,  bad  ^ber,  the  if,  the  hut. 

3d,  Names  of  countries  and  places ;  as,  Seutfc^Ianb/  9^anf« 
ttid),  Setpji^/  ^retburg^  Germany,  France,  Leipzig,  Freiburg. 

Except  the  foWowing  I  bte  itrtnun^  Crimea ;  bie6au|i(,Lusitama; 
bte  ^axf,  Mark;  bte  "^f^ti.  Palatinate;  bte.€Mbn)ct^  Switzerland; 
all  those  endiofir  in  e  t ;  as,  bte  ZMt'x,  SBatod^et  it.,  Turkey,  Wala* 
chia ;  and  all  those  compoanded  with  a  u  or  g  a  u ;  e.  g.  bet  SBrei^s 
gau^  tie  SBettcrou  k. 

4th,  Most  collective  nouns  and  names  of  materials ;  as,  bad 
fBoit,  the  people ;  <Bte(^/cattie ;  ^(etfc^/  flesh;  {)aar,  the  hair. 

5th,  Names  of  metals ;  as,  bad  Stfen^  (Sttb,  ®t(ber^  3^""/  ^^ 
iron,  gold,  silver,  tin. 

Except:  ber  .ft oba(t^  cobalt ;  bte  ^tattno/ platina ;  becGtabf/Stsel; 
ber  Zombad,  tombac ;  ber  Btnf,  zink. 

GENDER   OF  SIUBSTANTIVE8   DI8TIN0UIBHED    BT  THEIE 

TERMINATION. 

$  15.  I.  Mascuunes.  To  the  tnascuKne  gender  be* 
long  : 
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1 8t,  Primaiy  derivatives*  of  one  syllable ;  as,  tct  ^lug,  ^d^Un^ 
&prud},  Saiif/  ^Uig/  the  flight,  beat,  sentence,  course,  river. 

2d,  Af  ost  derivatives,  both  primary  and  secondary,  terminating 
in  e I,  ev,  en,  itiQ,  1 1 n g ;  e.  g.  ber  ©tpfel^  top ;  ^d>nabel/ 
beak;  Stiimmeo  sorrow;  S^nn^ev,  hunger;  @arten/  garden; 
S6agen>  waggon ;  4^arin9^  herring ;  ^i^offtng^  courtier ;  ®unfl« 
Itng^  favourite. 

To  these  there  are  many  exceptions : — 

Exe>  1.  Substantives,  the  gender  of  which  is  otherwise  de> 
termined  by  their  signification fe.  g.  bit  abutter,  mother;  Sccbrer, 
daughter;  tie  iOit\t\,  &Ux  (rivers);  U(9BiiUx,  silver;  aSq|tng, 
brass. 

Exc.  3.  Most  names  of  animals  in  c  I,  and  many  names  of 
things  are  feminine,  e.  g,  bte  2l'mfi*(,  blackbird;  ^reJTcI,  thrush; 
4bunimc(/ bumble-bee;  9S^ad)tc(, quail ;  2((bfd, shoulder;  S^ucfct,  boss ; 
Gtchcl,  acorn ;  (3c^il,  fork ;  ^atcl,  needle ;  ^dKichrcL  box ;  4Sd)tnM, 
shingle;  Safcl,  table;  Srcmmd/  drum ;  SBur^d/  root,  &c. 

$  16.  Exc>  3.  Words  in  ti,  of  Latin  origin,  which  formerly 
ended  in  la  are  feminine ;  as,  btc  ^cntid,  formula ;  3n|V(  (insu/a), 
island,  6lc.  ;  but  those  which  originally  ended  in  Ivm  are  neuter, 
e.  g.  tai  (£'r<nip€(  (ezemp/um),  the  example  ;  Gapitd^  chapter;  Oras 
(c(  (oracu/um),  oracle.  So  also,  ta$  !tBUnt)cl,  bundle ;  »3Kittd/  means ; 
€$ttfgc(/  seal,  and  others. 

Exc*  4.     The  following  in  er  are  feminine  i-^ 

Htcx,  vein.  Jticfcr,  pine. 

2(ufler,  oyster.  ^lamniiT,  cramp. 

S^Iottcr,  blister.  Jlloppcr,  clapper. 

SButtcr,  butter.  ^cfxx,  liver. 

(S(f!cr^  magpie.  gcitcr,  ladder. 

Safer,  fibre.  9}2ofer,  6peck. 

Srtcr,  pen.  Spotter,  adder, 

flitter,  tinsel.  Dtrct,  viper. 

^titix,  torture.  Wfirtcr,  elm. 

^atfttrt,  baiter.  ^d)(cutcr,  slinff. 

jtammcr,  chamber.  6d)u(tcr,  shoulder, 

jtcttcr,  wine-press.  ©impcr,  eye-lash'. 

Exc*  5.    The  following  In  c  t  are  neuter : — 

Tiltcx,  age.  (Sutcr,  udder. 

Citcr,  pus.  JuDcr,  load. 

*  Subetantivei  formed  from  primitive  verbs  by  a  simple  change  of  the 
tadical  vowel,  are  called  primary  derivcUicea ;  as,  ^rucb,  breach,  from  brc* 
i^tn,  to  break  ;  3wrt»  march,  from  jiebe n,  to  march.  Commonly  they  add  no 
other  termination  to  the  root  of  the  verb.  But  sometimes  they  assume  e  r, 
e  I  c  n,  and  also  b«  e,  t,  %  Secondary  derivation  are  formed  either  frcn 
verbs,  from  adjectives,  or  from  other  noons,  by  means  of  certain  <ti9i«t. 
■ttchas  ti,  et,  ^e it,  lei t.  unfl,  fc^ oft  ic. 
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Igntta,  fodder. 

©ittcr;  S^^' 
^  (after,  fathom. 

Six,  couch. 
cv,  Tice. 
Zi^tx,  leather. 
^uUx,  carrion. 


SRiffct/  knife. 
SRicter,  bodice. 
^ftafttt,  pattern, 
^dftcr/  cushion, 
^ubnr,  oar. 
lifer,  bank. 
SBktter,  weather. 
SSBunber,  wonder. 


SRoUer,  a  measure  of  com.    3inimer,  room. 

Exc.  6.  Of  those  terminating  in  en,  the  following  are  nentor:— 
to^  iBecfen,  basin ;  jtiffen,  cushion ;  Safen,  sheet;  V^apptn,  eacutoh- 
eon;  Betd^en,  sign. 

§  1 7.     II.  Femdtixes.    To  the  feminine  gender  belong  •* 

let,  All  substantives  haTine  the  termiiiation  inn  (also  vxit- 
ten  t  n})  which  affix  is  joined  to  masculine  names  of  persona 
and  animals,  to  fi>rm  corresponding  terms  for  females;  e.  g. 
(Bott,  ©btrinn;  ibmCf  Sowinn^  lion,  lioness;  ^elb^  ^I^hni^ 
hero,  heroine,  dec. 

2d,  Primary  denTatives  in  he,  e^  t  fl;  e.  g.  bte  ^^lav^tf 
make ;  Suntt,  knowledge ;  SSerminft;  reason ;  jtnnfl,  axt 

£«c.  1.    The  following  are  masculine : — 

SBoft,  bast.  SXcnb,  mooiu 

SBebod)t,  reflection.  SKenaf,  month. 

99ctrad)t,  consideration.  fDteft^  must. 

fRt^,  rust. 

6(bod)t,  shaft  (in  mines). 

€$d)aft,  shaft 

€)(huft,  rascal. 

€$«C^,  pay. 

©tift,  tag. 

Zvtft,  comfort. 

fBetNid)!/  suspicion. 

S$er(uf),  loss. 

SBonft/  paunch. 

flBtcbt,  wight. 

flSufl,  filth. 

3wtfl,  dispute. 

Exe.  2.  The  following  are  neuter : — tai  ®efpcnfl,  spectre ;  Qki 
(td)t,  face;  ^upr,  head;  ^tnb, child;  itteinot.  Jewel ;  Cic^t^ light; 
^txft,  (ecclesiastical)  foundation. 

§  18.  3d,  Secondary  deriyatitres, 'formed  by  the  affixes  e  if 
t,  Mit/  fett,  un^^  fcf^aft^  ^t%,  VLt}^\  as,  tie  ^tu&itld, 
hypocrisy;  @torfe,  strength;  fiit^n^eit^  bokiness;  (Sttflfedv 
▼suiity;  ^t^n^,  fortress;  Sanbf<^aft  landscape;  ^cimott^ 
home;  Vnnnt^/ pover^. 
17 


2)ad)f,  wick. 
IDtenfl,  sendee. 
jDrof)t/  wire. 
ADunfl,  Tapour. 
2)urft,  thirst. 
Chrnfl,  earnestness, 
^crft,  forest. 
9tefl,  frost. 
Q^ifdbt,  yest. 
Oewtnnft,  gain. 
^d)t,  pike, 
^erb^,  autumn. 
aXtf},  dung. 
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Exceptions,  Many  of  those  in  c  are  masculine ;  as,  Nt  ^c^, 
the  hare;  diaU,  crow;  ^&\i,  cheese,  &c.«  and  some  aie  neater; 
as,  ta^  2(ugC/  the  eye ;  Qxbt,  inheritance ;  (Sn^c,  end,  &c. — ^itxaX\^, 
ornament,  is  masculine,  and  ^etfc^ft^  seal,  is  neater. 

§19.     III.  Neuters.     To  the  neuter  gender  belong : — 

lal,  All  diminutives  ending  in  c^en  and  lcin\  as,  ^od 
181umd)en/  the  floweret ;  ®6(^n(f^en^  little  son ;  ^ud^letn^  little 
book ;  grdulein,  young  lady,  miss. 

2d,  Collective  and  frequentative  substantives  fbmaed  by  the 
prefix  ge;  as,  bad  ®eftnbe/  domestics f  ©etefC/  noise;  ®e> 
ftint/  constellation;  —  bad  ©crebe,  talk;  ©claufe/  frequent 
walking,  6^c. 

dd,  Most  secondaiy  derivatives  formed  by  the  affixes  fetf 
fa  I,  t^nrtif  ntg;  as,  bad  Ucberblebfcf,  remainder ;  Sf^at^fel^ 
riddJe;  Drangfal^  distress ;  ®d)tcffa(/ &te ;  SMf^ent^um,  chris- 
tiaiiity;  f)ergodt^um/  dukedom;  ^unbrnf^  alliance;  9$er(a(t« 
nx%,  relation. 

Exc»  1.  Of  those  in  tboni/  three  are  mascnline:  —  ber  3rr« 
t^tini/  error ;  97ct(f)t^um,  riches ;  2Bad)^tf)um/  growth.  Of  those  in 
fat/  2;rfib[a(,  affliction,  is  feminine;  ®t9pf((/  stopper,  is  masculiDS. 

Exc,  2.     Tlie  following  in  n  i  9  are  feminine  ^ 

S^cbrflngntp,  grievance.  Grfoubnip,  permission* 

j^ctrfibnip/  amiction.  S^^i^i^i^/  putrefaction. 

58cf(imnwrnt9/  sorrow.  J^tnflcrntH,  darkness. 

S^eforgniH,  apprehension.  J^cnntnt9/  knowledge. 

SScmonbtup,  condition.  83crbamnint$,  damnation.^ 

^inpfon^nt^/  conception.  {Bilbnt^/  wilderness. 
Vlrfparmpi/  savings. 

GENDER   OF  GOBIFOUND    SUBSTANTIVES* 

§  20.  Compound  substantives  generally  adopt  the  gender 
of  the  second  component,  which  contains  the  emphatic  idea ; 
as,  ber  5ttrd)  (of,  the  clnuch-yard ;  bad  9iat(^  (  a  u  d,  the  town- 
hall  ;  bte  ^inb  m  u  (^  ( e,  the  windmiU. 

Exc.  1.  Names  of  places  are  always  neater,  though  their  prin- 
cipal component  may  be  masculine  or  feminine ;  e.  g.  (^af )  Jrci* 
b  u  r  q  (^  i  c  ©urg),  Sbaxw  (>  u  r  g,  SBittcn  b  c  r  g  (b  e  r  S^crq),  &c. 

£xc.  3.  A  number  of  substantives  compounded  with  b  ( f 
IK  u  t  b  are  feminine  : — 

TCnnuitfi,  grace.  @anfhi:ut6,  meekness. 

jDftimri),  humility.  ©itiucrmutb,  melancholy 

©roHuiutft,  generosity.  SBefjomt^^  sadness, 
^angnmt^,  forbearance 
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Use,  8.  The  following  likewise  deviate  from  the  general  rule: 
«rt  Xb  f  c6  (  u  (b  I  (  ^i'u),  abhorrence ;  tie  92cun  an  at,  lamprey ;  the 
following  corapouniis  of  Zl)<xi,  part : — ^ai  (^caentpeU,  the  reverse ; 
4^tntcrt[)ct(,  hind  part;  SScrtcrtbci^  fore  part ;  also,  Itt  SOlittiood^/ 
Wednesday,  which,  however,  sometimes  is  bte  SKittwcc!^ 

GENDER   OF   FOfiEIGK   SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  21.  Those  foreign  substantives  which  have  preserved  their 
original  form,  retain  also  the  gender  which  the  j  have  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  adopted ;  e.  g.  ber  Soctot/  Spntu 

cud ;  bte  (Bpntaxi^,  ta%  SoncUtum. 

But  those,  whose  form  has  become  assimilated  to  Grerman 
words,  firequently  assume  another  gender;  e.  g.  ber  9iitax 
(altare),  the  altar ;  ber  Rorper  (corpus),  the  body ;  ber  Stuin 
(ruina)^  the  ruin ;  ba§  Sonfulat  (consiuatus),  the  consulship,  ^. 

Some  substantives  have  two  genders,  and  are  generally  also  em« 
ployed  in  different  significations.  The  following  list  exhibits  the 
most  important  of  them :— > 


jDet  Sonb/  the  volume ; 
2)cr  SBaurr,  the  peasant ; 
)D(r  SBunb,  the  alliance ; 
2)er  €her,  the  choir ; 
jDtc  Grfenntntp/  knowledge 
Dec  i&vbi,  the  heir ; 
jDcc  @e()a(t,  the  contents ; 
S>cx  ®i'x\d,  the  hostage ; 
jDer  |>ctb(/  the  pagan ; 
2)cr  itunbe,  the  customer ; 
jDer  ^enf<|),  man ; 
iDer  SRtxi,  rice ; 
S)ct  ®d)i(b^  the  shield ; 
JDec  &u,  the  lake ; 
£)er  €ti^,  the  peg ; 
X>tx  Zhiii,  the  part ; 
Dec  Zhex,  the  fool ; 
Dec  $Berbtenf!,  earnings ; 


ba6  ISonb,  the  ribbon. 

ba6  SBouec^  the  cage. 

bod  SBunb/  the  bundle. 

bad  Gbcr,  the  chorus. 

bod  Grfenntnt^,  decision  (jadieial). 

bad  Qiift,  the  inheritance. 

bad  (S^halX,  the  salary. 

bte  (3c^d,  the  whip. 

bte  4betbe^  the  heath. 

bte  ^unbe.  knowledge. 

bod  9)2enf4/  the  wench. 

bad  9letd/  the  twig. 

bad  6d)t(b,  sign  (of  a  house}. 

bte  @ee/  the  sea. 

bad  ®tift,  charitable  foundatioB 

bad  Zitxl,  the  share. 

bad  Zhtx,  the  door. 

bad  tSecbienfl/  the  merit 


n.    NUMBER. 

§  22  In  German,  as  in  English,  sabstantiyes  have 
two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

With  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  singolar  no 
definite  rules  can  be  given. 
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The  nominative  plnral  is  fonned  from  the  nomina« 
tive  singular  according  to  one  of  the  following  Rules: — 

Rule  L  The  nominative  plural  frequently  does  not 
differ  from  the  nominative  singular  by  any  additional 
letter  or  syllable,  especially  in  masculine  and  neuter 
substantives  ending  tl,  tt,  eit/  and  diminutives  in 
ij^eit  and  {tin. 

It  is  then  either  the  same  aa  the  singular,  or  is  distinguish^ 
from  it  by  the  modification  of  its  radicsJ  vowel  ;*  e.  g.  ber  Sn« 
gel^  the  angel,  pL  hit  Sn^el;  ber  ftatfer^  emperor,  pL  btc 
*aifer ;  bod  genfler,  window,  pL  bie  %tn\ttc  3— ber  95atcr^  ^ 
ther,  pi.  bte  Odter  5  bcr  Ofcn,  stove,  pL  tit  Oefen;  ber  Sru* 
ber,  brother,  pL  bic  Sruber. 

There  are  only  two  feminine  substantives  belonging  to  this 
chMs:  9)?utter^  mother;  %o6)ttx,  daughter,  pi.  ^SStbtttx,  ^&t* 
ter.  The  change  of  the  radical  vowel  is  restricted  to  miucK- 
line  nouM ;  of  neuters,  only  ^lofler^  monastery,  has  5tldfler  in 
the  plurid ; — ^but,  bad  2Ba jfer,  water,  pL  bic  ©a ffer  5  bad  dtu* 
ttv,  oar,  pi.  bte  Ututtv. 

§  23.  Rule  IL  In  all  other  cases  the  nominative 
plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  singular  by  an- 
nexing one  of  the  terminations  c,  c  r,  e  n  (n) ;  e.  g.  ber 
greunb,  the  friend,  pi.  bie  grcunb  e ;  ber  ^abe,  the  boy 
pi.  bte  ^abt  n ;  ba^  fQud^f  the  book,  pi.  bie  SSud)  e  r . 

Obs,  1.  The  termination  e  belongs  chiefly  to  masculine  substan* 
tives.  It  18,  however,  also  added  to  feminines  and  neuters  ;  e.  g. 
bet  Sag,  the  day,  pi.  bte  Za^t ;  bet  ^cpf,  the  head,  pi.  bte  jtopfe; 
bie  ^unf!,  art,  pf.  bte  JlAnfle ;  ta^  i!Bort,  the  word,  pi.  bte  SQSorte. 

Obs.  2.  The  termination  e  t  properly  belongs  to  nouns  of  the 
neuter  gender  only.  Masculines  assume  it  only  by  way  of  excep- 
tion ;  e.  g.  bo6  Si(b,  the  picture,  pi.  bie  SBtlDet ;  bae  Jltnb,  the 
child,  pi.  bie  itinbet ;  bet  &cx%  the  spirit,  pi.  bie  ®etfler. 

Obs.  3.  The  termination  e  n  (n^  is  assumed  principally  by  femi* 
nines,  also  by  masculines,  and  a  few  neuters ;  e.  g.  Ste  6d)u(e«  tibe 
school,  pi.  bie  6d)u(en  ;  bte  9ldtc\,  the  needle,  pi.  bie  Stabeln  ;  bet 
^ofe^  the  hare,  pi.  bie  .^afett ;  ba^  fOl)i,  the  ear,  pi.  bte  £)6ten. 

§  24.     Ohs,  4.     Substantives  which  fiirm  their  plural  in  e  r 

*  That  part  of  the  rabBtantive  which  is  never  afl&cted  by  the  chaoges  of  In- 
flection is  called  its  root.  When  it  contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  n,  or  the 
^phthong  an,  they  are  frequently  changed  into  A,  0,  Ar  dttin  the  pluxalaad  an 
then  saidto be modifiid. 
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always  modify  the  vowels  of  the  root  (a,  o,  u,  an) ;  and  those, 
which  form  their  plural  in  e  n^  never  modify  it.  With  respect 
to  plurals  in  e,  the  modification  always  takes  place  when  the 
substantive  is  feminine,  and  usually  too  when  it  is  masculine, 
but  rarefy  when  it  is  neuter. 

Rule  HI,  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  adopted  from  modem 
languages  frequently  fi)rm  their  plural  in  ^ ;  as,  ®z\\\t^%,  Corbd, 
Soloed ;  so  also  Gennan  words,  the  termination  of  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  inflection ;  as,  bte  U'#/  tie  ^i,  bte  ^  a  p  a '  d. 

Rule  IV.  Nouns  compounded  with  SRann  usuaUy  take 
8  e  u  t  e  instead  of  9R  a  n  n  e  r  (the  regular  pi.  of  3)?ann)  in 
tiie  plural ;  e.  g.  ber  ftauf  m  a  n  n^  the  merchant, pL  fiauf  U  ut e; 
ber  4>of tn a n n,  the  courtier,  pL  bte  ^of  \t\xXt* 

§  25.  Common  nouns  alone  are  by  their  significa- 
tion entitled  to  a  plural  number. 

The  following  classes  of  substantives  want  the  plu- 
ral:— 

1st,  Proper  names,  except  when  they  assume  the  significatioii 
of  common  nouns  (§  45) ;  as,  Rart/  griebrid^,  Worn. 

2d,  Names  (^materials,  except  when  different  species  of  the 
same  genus  are  to  be  denoted ;  as,  bad  Sif^n,  0t(ber/  ®o(b/ 
iron,  silver,  gold ; — ^but  bte  Srben^  the  earths  (difierent  kinds) ; 
bte  50?ineraln)a(fco  mineral  waters. 

3d,  Many  collectives ;  as,  bad  (Sefinbe/  the  domestics ;  tcL^ 
fOtet^  cattle,  dec. 

4th,  All  infinitives  and  neuter  adjectives  used  substantively ; 
as,  bad  5Bei§,  white  (the  colour)  ;  bad  ^CL^ii&ft,  the  ugly ;  bad 
Stnf emmen/  the  income ;  bad  St|fen^  knowledge. 

5th,  Most  abstract  substantives,  especially  such  as  denote 
qualities,  powers  or  afilections  of  the  mind,  d^c. ;  as,  ber  %\tx%, 
diligence  ;  bteStidenb^  youth ;  bie  IBcmunft,  reason ;  bte  %ux&iX, 
fear.  Sometimes,  however,  they  become  concrete,  expressing 
different  kinds  of  the  same  quality,  dec.,  and  then  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  plund ;  as,  Xugenben/  virtues ;  ®d)on^etteii/  beau- 
ties. 

^  26.  6th,  Substantives  denoting  number^  measure^  weighi^ 
when  preceded  by  a  niuneral,  are  put  in  the  singular,  even 
though  in  other  connections  they  may  form  a  plural ;  as,  {met 
g  II 6  breit,  two  feet  wide  ;  fed)d  ^  f  ii  n  b  SSutter,  six  pounds 
of  butter ;  ein  S^e^tment  oon  taufenb  SR  a  n  n  (not  ^Sianntx,  pL), 
a  regiment  of  thousand  men. 
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EseepHons.  Feminine  sabetantiTes  in  t,  and  each  as  eaan 
measure  of  time;  as,  jwei  Wtn  (pit  (&Ut)  Su6,  two  ells  of  doth; 
finf  3o(re  (ang/  for  five  years;  moreover,  all  names  of  coins: 
as,  |W<i  9rcfd)(n^  seo^f  SLuu^tt,  two  groshes,  twelve  kreuzers, — are 
pat  in  the  plural  as  in  English. 

§  27.    Some  substantives  are  employed  in  the  plur- 
al number  only : — 


9ilintn,  ancestors. 
Xettern/  parents. 
Xf^en,  alps. 
»einfUiber,  ?  ^^^^^^ 
4>ofen,         S 
©rieffc^oftfn^  papers. 
Stnfunfte^  revenue, 
^aflen^  Lent, 
gerien.  vacation. 
®efdQe,  rents. 
®(iebmagen/  limbs, 
ftoflen/  expenses. 
ieuttf  people. 


^«f7'  I  measles. 

SSRotfen,  whey. 
Ofteni/  Easter, 
^^ngilen^  Whitsuntide. 
SRdnfe/  tricks, 
©porteln^  fees, 
^rdber,  husks. 
%vhmmcVf  ruins. 
Xruppen,  troops. 
SBet^nac^ten^  Christmas. 
3eitlduftc,  junctures. 
3tnfen^  interest  of  money. 


§  28.  There  are  a  number  of  substantives  i^hich 
have  two  forms  for  the  plural,  partly  as  a  simple  dia- 
lectic variety,  but  most  commonly  with  different  sig*- 
nifications : — 


SiNOULAB. 

Ser  SBant/  the  volume ; 
Sad  ^atit,  the  ribbon ; 
!Dad  S8anb^  the  bond ; 
Ste  93anf,  the  bench; 
Sie  ^antf  the  bank ; 
Set  ^auev,  the  peasant ; 
Sad  aSauer,  the  cage ; 

Ser  Corn,  the  thorn ; 

Sad  Sing,  the  thing ; 
Sad  Sing/  little  creature  ; 
Sad  ©efic^t,  the  fece ; 
Sad  ©efic^t/  the  vision ; 
Sad  ^ovn,  the  horn  ; 


pLUBAIi. 

bte  Sdnte. 

tit  banter. 

bte  SBanbe. 

bte  IBdnfe. 

bte  ^anfen. 

bte  18auem. 

bte  ^auer. 
<  Somen. 
(  Sorner. 

bte  Singe. 

bie  Singer. 

hie  @eflc^ter. 

bie  ©efic^te. 

bte  Corner;   but  |>orne,  difl 
ferent  sorts  of  horn. 
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Der  8aben^  tbe  riiutter ;        tie  icJbtM* 
Ser  I'aben,  the  shop ;  tie  Satftu 

Set  Ort,  the  pkce ;  |  g^^;^ 

Der  @(i^i(b^  the  shield ;  tie  @(i^ilte. 

Sad  @d)ilt^  the  sign ;  tie  ©d^ilter. 

£)ad  ©tttcf,  the  piece ;  tie  ®tudfe. 

Sad  ®tu(t  the  fi-agment ;  tie  @tud!erL 

Ser  Xftor,  the  fool ;  tie  1W>ren. 

Sad  *I^or,  the  door ;  tic  Xftorc. 

Sad  SBort,  the  word;  tie  3B6rter ;  hot  ffierte,  woidf, 

m  connected  discotine. 


UL    INFLECTION. 

i  29.  For  the  purposes  of  declension  we  divide 
German  substantiyes  into  two  classes,  which  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  mode  of  inflection  ;  viz  :  1st,  Common 
and  Abstract  Nouns ;  2d,  Proper  Names. 

DECLENSION   OF   GOBfMON  AND    ABSTKACT   NOPHS. 

§  30.  Conmion  and  abstract  nomis  have  two  prin 
cipal  forms  of  inflection,  denominated  the  earlier  and 
the  kUer  declensions.  The  characteristic  distinction  of 
each  is  the  termination  of  its  genitive  singular,  which 
in  the  earlier  declension  is  ^  or  e  ^^  and  in  the  later 
n  or  en. 

All  feminine  substantives  are  invariable  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  hence  their  mode  of  declension  is  determined 
by  the  nominative  plural. 

The  nominative,  genitive  and  accusative  plural  are 
always  alike,  and  their  difference  is  pointed  out  by 
the  article  only. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  tt^  unless  its  nom- 
inative already  ends  in  that  letter. 


EARLIER  DECLENSION. 

§  31.    The  earlier  declension  comprises  nouns  of  all 
genders,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  termination 


of  its  genitiTe  riiigiilar«  whioh  (feminine  ncmns  ez 
cepted)  is  always  t  ortt. 

llie  nominative  plural  is  either  the  same  as  the 
nominative  singular,  or  it  assumes  one  of  the  termina- 
tions c^  cr^cn  or  It 

In  the  plural  the  radical  vowels  a,  t,  n,  and  the  diph- 
thong oit/  are  generally  modified  into  i,  b,  tt,  ou. 

Hence  to  inflect  a  word  of  this  declension,  not  only 
the  genitive  singula^,  but  also  its  nominative  plural 
must  be  given ;  e.  g.  bcr  SrUbcr^  the  brother^  gen.  M 
Srubcr^^  nom.  pi.  btc  8r«bcr ;  btc  ^rudftf  fruity  nom.  pi. 
btc  %Tiditt ;  bo^  Stitb,  the  garment,  gen.  bc^  Stkitii, 
nom.  pi.  bic  SOxXbtt. 


TABULAE  VIEW  OP  THE  TEBJOHATIOirS  OP  THE  EAET.TEE 


Nom. 
Gee. 
Dat. 
Aoa 


DBCLBEBIOE. 

SmoviAB* 

Plueal. 

L               n.       UL 

ly. 

given. 

t%f  d  (fit€/ 11^). 
c,  or  like  the  nom. 
like  the  nom. 

like  the  sing. 

—  It. 
like  the  nom. 

c. 
c. 
en. 
c 

er. 
cr. 
cm. 
cr. 

CIt  It. 
CIV  I* 
CIVIL 

$  8a.    I 

'ARADIGMS. 

La.    i 

Dcr  aSatCT/  the  fiither. 

SlEGULAE. 

Plu 

BA1» 

NoM.  bcr  93ater,       thefitdier;  btcSSatcr^  thi«  fiithetE. 

Gen.  hH  ^attti,  of  the  lather ;  bcr  SSater/  of  the  fiithers. 

Dat.  bem  Skater,  to  the  fiither ;  ben  S^atent/  to  the  fiitherv.  • 
Aoo.  ben  fOatttf       the  fiither ;  bie  fSatet,  the  &thezi. 

I.  b.    Ste  SD?uttcr^  the  mother. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  bte  SRutter^    the  mother;  bie  9Rutter,        the  mothei*. 

Gbn.  ber  Gutter/  of  the  mother ;  ber  Wutter,    of  the  mothers. 

Dat.  ber  9)Iutter^  to  the  mother;  ben  ^uttem,  to  the  mothers 

Aoc.  btc  tmuttcr,    the  mother ;  bic  lO^uttcr^        the  mothers 
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n.  a.    2)er  Saunt/  the  tree. 

SiNOVLAB.  PlTTBAL. 


tie  aSttume,  the  trees, 

ber  aSoume,  of  the  trees, 

ben  Sdumen/  to  the  trees. 

tie  fQanrntf  the  trees. 


NoM.  ber  aSaunt/  the  tree 
GsN.  bed  Saiimed,  of  the  tree 
Dat.  bem  Saume,  to  the  tree 
Ace.  ben  93aum,         the  tree 

n.  b.     Die  ^anb/  the  hand. 

SiNOULAB.  PlUBAL. 

Nox.  bte  ^anb,         the  hand ;  bte  $anbe,  the  hands. 

Gen.  ber  ^anb,  of  the  hand ;  ber  ^dnbe^  of  the  hands. 

Dat.  ber  ^anb,  to  the  hand ;  ben  ^dnben/  to  the  hands. 

Ace.  bte  ^anb,          the  hand ;  bte  ^anbe,  the  hands. 

m.  a.    Sad  Steb,  the  song. 

SlNOULAX.  PlUBAL. 

« 

Nox.  bad  Steb,  the  song ;  bte  Steber,  the  songs. 

Gbn.  bed  Stebed/  of  the  song ;  ber  ixettt,  of  the  songs. 

Dat.  bem  Stebe,  to  the  song ;  ben  Stebem^  to  the  songs. 

Ace.  bad  Steb,  ^e  song ;  bte  Sieber,  the  songs. 

ni.  b.    :Cer  ®etfl/  the  spirit. 

SiNOULAB.  PlUBAL. 


Nox.  ber  ®etfl^  the  spirit 
Gbn.  bed  ®etfled/  of  the  spirit 
Dat.  bem  ®etfle,  to  the  spirit 
Ace  ben  ®etfl/        the  spirit 


bte  ®etfler,         the  spirits, 

ber  ®etfter,    of  the  spirits, 

ben  ®etflent/  to  the  spirits, 

bte  ®etfier/        the  spirits. 


IV.  a.    ©er  ©tra^I^  the  ray. 

S1NOU1.AB.  Plubal. 

Nox.  ber  Stvaii,       the  ray ;  bte  S/tta^len,  Ae  rays. 

Gbn.  bed  ©trailed/  of  the  ray;  ber  (Strablen^  of  the  rays. 

Dat.  bem  ®trab(e/  to  the  ray;  ben  @tra^(en^  to  the  rays. 

Ace  ben  ®tra(^t        the  ray ;  bt'e  @tra((en/  the  rays. 

IV.  b.    !Oai  Jfuge,  the  eye. 

SiNGXTLAB.  Plubal. 

Nox.  bad  Vuge^  the  eye ;  bte  ^ugen,  the  eyes. 

Gbn.  tt%  Singed/  of  the  eye ;  ber  ^ugttt,  of  the  eyes, 

Dat.  bem  Sfuge,  to  the  eye ;  ben  HuQetif  to  the  eyes. 

A  CO.  bad  ?fuae,  the  eye ;  bte  Sfngen,  the  eyes. 


W4 

V.    Der  Slome,  the  name. 

SnroiTLAR.  PluraIm 

Nox.  ber  ^amc,      the  name ;  bte  IRomett/  the  names, 

GxN.ted9{amend/orthenaine;  ber  IRamen/  of  the  names. 

Dat.  bem!)^amen/to  thename;  ben  IRameii/  to  the  names. 
Ace.  ben  Seamen/    the  name ;  bte  Seamen,  the  names. 

(»SERVATION8. 

The  laws  of  euphonj  alone  can  decide,  whether  the  termi- 
nation of  the  genitive  singular  is  to  he  6  or  ed^  and  whether 
the  dative  is  to  be  like  the  nominative  or  to  have  e.  Gener- 
ally, however,  nouns  ending  in  h,  t,  t,  %  if,  g,  t,  d,  fc^^  p,  i 
fonn  their  genitive  in  e  ^/  and  their  dative  in  e ;  those  endkig 

in  anb/   at,    ent,  xd)t,iQ,  in^f  iinc^  xx4f   fa(,  t^^um 
have  6  in  the  genitive,  and  the  dative  Uke  the  nominative. 

§  33.  Like  SSater  (L  a.)  are  inflected  all  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives  terminating  in  e(^  er  or  en; 
diminutives  in  c^en  and  (eitt ;  and  neuters  in  e^  which 
have  the  prefix  g  e ;  as,  ®erebe^  ®etofe^  talk,  noise,  &c. 
Examples : — 

jDet  ?(pfc(/  apple ;  ba<  8cnfht,  window ; 

btr  (&nfti,  grandchild ;  tai  &m\\tiv,  thundecstonn  ; 

brr  iBcget^  bird ;  bet  >Dcgcn,  sword ; 

bo$  @ici)c(^  seal ;  ber  ©arten^  garden ; 

b(T  Hhiix,  eagle ;  bee  SEBavicn,  waggon ; 

bet  Sruber,  brother ;  tai  SBccfcn,  basin ; 

ber  ^3Ketfter/  master ;  ba^  S^ic^cn,  signal. 

9)Id'b(i)en/  ^irl,  maiden ;  SB(id)(cin,  little  book ; 

fBeilc^eii/  violet;  S31&nilein/  floweret. 

<02uttcr  and  2cd)ter,  daughter,  are  the  only  feminine  substantives 
which  retain  in  the  plural  the  termination  of  the  nominative  sin* 
gular. 

§  34.  Like  ber  SSaum  (II.  a.)  are  inflected  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1st,  Masculines  and  neuters  terminatmg  in  the  affixes  anb^ 
at,  xd)t,  tg,  in^,  ling,  rtc^;  e.  g.  ^eilanb,  saviour;  9Ronat^ 
month ;  Staftg,  cage ;  |)aupt(tnd^  chieflain,  <kc. 

2d,  Many  foreign  substantives,  such  as,  ber  W)t,  ^ttav,  Su 
f(^Df,  @arbtna(^  9a(af^;  the  abbot,  alter,  bishop,  cardinal,  pal- 
ace,  ^c. 
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8d,  All  substantiTes  ending  in  the  affixes  nif  sn(9  fa(; 
as,  bie  ginflernif ,  darkness ;  Senntnig,  knowledge ;  bad  ©(fetcf^ 
\qI,  &te ;  Drangfal/  calamity,  &c. 

Like  bte  ^onb  QL  b.)  are  declined  the  following  fem- 
inines: — 

2(ngf!,  angaish.  8uft,  air. 

2(u6flu(^t,  eyasioD.  Suft/  delight. 

2(rt/  axe.  9)2ad)t/  power. 

SBonf/  bench.  SSt^gb,  maid-servant. 

SBraut,  bride.  ^aui,  mouse. 

SBruft,  breast.  Slad^t,  night, 

^aufl,  fist.  ^tdfitf  seam, 

^uc^t,  firuit.  S^ott),  distress. 

®an^^  goose.  9{u$/  nut. 

®efd)n)ulfl/  swelling  @0U/  sow. 

®ruft,  tomb.  ^d^nux,  string. 

^anx,  skin.  ^tatt,  city. 

Jltup,  eulf.  SBanb,  wall. 

Stvaft,  force.  SButft,  tumour. 

S(iif),  cow.  9Burf!/  sausage. 

Jtunft/  art.  3unft,  guild. 
Hni,  louse. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  compounds  of  the  words  jtunft  and 
Souft/  which  are  never  employed  separately ;  as,  bte  3ufammen« 
funft,  the  meeting ;  GtnHinfte/  pi.,  revenues ;  3£tt(^ufte/  pi.,  junctures 
($  27). 

Remark,  Masculines  of  this  form  generally  modify  the 
radical  vowel  in  the  plural;  feminines  always ;  of  neuters  only 
the  following  three : — bad  Sf^or,  the  chorus ;  tai  3^Sf  ^^ 
raft ;  bad  Xof^v,  the  reed ;  pi.  S^ore,  glbge,  Xbl^Te. 

§  35.  Substantives  declined  like  ba^  Steb  (III.)  are  gen- 
erally of  the  neuter  gender,  and  masculine  only  by 
way  of  exception.  They  always  modify  the  vowel 
of  the  root.     Examples : — 

2(mt^  office.  0amm,  lamb. 

SSud),  book.  ^c%  nest. 

Dcrf^  village.  fRat,  wheel. 

®e{b,  money.  @d)(op/  castle. 

(^rab/  grave.  SScJf,  nation, 

^raut/  herb.  ^ih,  woman. 

So  also  all  nouns  ending  in  1 1^  u  m ;  as,  fRii^^nm,  riches ;  |)«r? 
|cgt()um,  dukedom,  and  a  few  foreign  words ;  as,  ^attoancnt,  9i«gt« 
tnrnt^  6ptta(. 


The  mmifniinea  dedined  like  S  t  eb  are  at  fi>UowB: — Sof^ 
Mtd^,  Tillain ;  Dent,  thorn ;  (Btift,  spirit  (HI.  b.) ;  ®Dtt,  God 
itih,  body;  ffflatm,  man  (vir);   Qvt,  place;  fRatit,  border; 
Sormunb,  guardian ;  fBato,  wood ;  Sumi/  worm. 

§  36.  Substantives  inflected  like  ber  (Strait  (IV.)  aie 
of  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders.  They  are  but 
few  in  number  and  never  modify  the  radical  vowel  in 
the  plural.    They  are : — 

Ist,  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  o  r ;  as,  Sector^  ^X9» 
fef or,  Rafter,  ^.  Except :  Sailor^  (Sitctttpf^ex,  SRatabor/  and 
iJso  SReteof/  which  have  their  plural  in  e* 

2d9  Foreign  words  which  still  have,  or  once  had  the  Latin 
termination  { u  m^  as,  @tub  t  ti  m,  pi.  ®tub  t  e  n,  studies ;  SoQe* 
Qxnm  pl*  CoDegten/  lectures ;  ^(bocrb/  pL  9(!t9evbitn,  adverbs ; 
also  ^ose  ending  in  tt  e,  as,  Srebitto,  @ubflantti)/  d^« ;  those 
terminating  in  aC  or  t(  have  ten  in  the  plural,  as,  fKcQcAf  pL 
Stegat  ten;  Soffit,  pL  goffti  t  e  n. 

3d,  The  following  masculine  substantives  :^- 

jDeni/  thorn.  (See  $  28.)      6pom,  spur, 

^orfl,  forest.  @tad>d/  sting. 

®eTKitt<n;/  god-filther.  6ttef((,  boot. 

Sorbcer,  laurel.  6trau9,  ostrich. 

satait,  mast.  iBctter^  cousin. 

92od)bot/  neighbour.  Untcrt^n,  subject. 

9fbtt,  peacock,  Sictat^/  finery. 
&u,  sea. 

4th,  To  these  may  be  added  the  following  foreign 
masculines : — 

GenfuC,  consul.  ^tfifect,  prefect. 

>Dtfmcn/  demon.  ^alm,  psalm. 

IDtamont,  diamond.  ^ubin,  ruby, 

^afon,  pheasant.  @taat,  state. 

Smpcft,  impost  Sbrcn,  throne. 

^ix^fd,  muscle.  S^roctat,  treaty, 
^antcffd,  slipper. 

6th,  The  following  neuter  words : — 

Tfuge,  eye.  Snfcct,  insect. 

fMt,  bed.  ^^rcnciii,  pronoun. 

iSntt,  end.  @tatut,  statute. 

^cmb,  shirt.  a?erb/  verb. 

$  87,     Like  3lamt  (V.)  are  inflected  the  following 
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masciilines :— ber  IBttd^flabe^  letter ;  %eli,  rock ;  friebe^ 
peace ;  ^unfe^  spark ;  ®ebanfe,  thought ;  ®ianbe,  faith ; 
ip^ufe^  heap  ;  6ame^  seed  ;  (Sci)abcv  detriment ;  SQiOe/ 
will.  These  substantives,  however,  frequently  assume 
an  n  in  the  nominative ;  e.  g.  ber  ^unfett^  @ebaiifen/ 
and  then  they  follow  the  inflection  of  the  first  form 
(Soter). 

Remark.  The  word  ^tti,  heart,  has  end  in  the  genitive, 
and  retains  the  e  n  in  the  dative  singular  and  in  all  tibe  cases 
of  the  plural,  thus  : — 

SiHGULAR.  Plural. 


NoM.  ba^  ^CTj^ 
Gen.  It^   ^€x^(ni, 
Dat.  brm  ^erjcn. 
Ace.  ba$  •^nr^; 


tie  IXTjen, 

Itn  ^erjcn, 
tie  4>crjcn. 


The  word  ®d)nicr),  pain,  has  either  e  n  4  or  e  ^  in  the  genitive, 
and  in  the  dative  <n  or  t.  Norn.  Uv  6d}nicr^  Gen.  be^  Gd^mcrjrntf 
or  6d)mcr^^/  Dat.  lent  6d)mcr|en  or  ^cbmcr^e ;  Nom.  pi.  btc 
6d)mer)en«  The  word  Qdavcd,  terror,  is  also  irregular :  Nom.  Ut 
€fd)rc(t  or  Gcbrccfcn,  Gen.  br$  €fd)rr(fen<  or  6d)tccf«^/  Dat.  tern 
6d)recf  or  64r((fen/  Ace.  ben  Gdjrect  or  ^dS^rntcn;  Nom.  pi.  btf 
64rccffn. 


LATER  DECLENSION. 

§  38.  Substantives  of  this  declension  are  either 
masculine  or  feminine. 

Masculines  form  their  genitive  in  n  or  ett^  and  re- 
tain that  termination  in  all  the  remaining  cases  sin- 
gular and  plural. 

Feminines  being  indeclinable  in  the  singular,  as- 
sume the  n  or  ett  in  the  plural  only. 

No  nouns  of  this  declension  ever  modify  the  radical 
vowels  a,  o,  u,  or  the  diphthong  a  tt  in  the  plural  (§  24). 

*  TABULAB  VIEW  OF  THE  TERMINATIONS  OF  THE  LATER 


declension 

. 

Singular. 

Plural* 

Maaeuliiie. 

ll«se.  md  Fa 

Nox. 

given. 

en/  tt/ 

Gen. 

en,  n. 

en/  tt/ 

Dat.  , 

en/  n. 

ett/  n. 

Ace.   1 

en/  n. 

eiv  n* 

§39.    PARAD-GMS. 


I.     X)er  ®taf,  the  count. 

SiNOULAK.  PlUEAL. 

Nox.  ber  ®xaf,  the  count ; 
Gbn.  bed  ®rafen^  of  the  count ; 
Dat.  bem  Orafen,  to  the  count ; 
Ace.  ben  ®raf en,     the  count ; 


bte  ®rafert,  the  counts ; 

ber  ®rafen,  of  the  counts ; 

ben  ®rttfen,  to  the  counts ; 

bte  ®rafen/  the  counts. 


n.    Ser  Srbe,  the  heir. 


SiNOULAX. 

NoK.  ber  Srbe,  the  heir ; 

Gbn.  bed  Srben,  of  the  heir ; 

Dat.  bem  Srben,  to  the  heir ; 

Ace.  ben  Srben,  the  heir ; 


Plubal. 
bte  (Sxhctif  the  hein; 


ber  Srben, 
ben  Srben, 
bte  Srben, 


of  the  heirs ; 
to  the  heirs; 
the  heirs. 


Singular. 

Nox.  bte  ^xan,  the  woman ; 
Gen.  ber  §raU/  of  the  woman ; 
Dat.  ber  §raU/  to  the  woman ; 
Ace.  bte  S^aU/       the  woman ; 


ni.    Ste  groii,  the  woman. 
4AS.  Plural. 


bie  grauen,  the  women ; 
ber  ^rauen,  of  the  women ; 
benSrauen,  to  the  women; 
bte  Sf^^uen,       the  women. 


IV.    Die  geber,  the  pen. 


Singular. 
Nox.  bie  geber,  the  pen ; 

Gbn.  ber  ^cttx,  of  the  pen ; 
Dat.  ber  ^^^^t/  to  the  pen ; 
Ace.  bie  geber,  the  pen ; 


Plural. 
bie  %ettxn,  the  pens . 

ber  ^ebent/  of  the  pens ; 
ben  ^etcxttf  to  the  pens, 
bte  ^^^^^X/  ^®  P^^- 


observations. 

Obs,  1.  When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  e,  or  in 
one  of  the  unaccented  affixes  el,  zx,  ax,  the  genitive  and  re- 
maining cases  assume  it  only ;  as,  ber  ibwe,  the  lion,  gen.  bed 
Somen;  bie  Sanjel,  the  pulpit,  pi.  bte  ftangefn;  ber  SBou^ 
er,  the  farmer,  gen.  bed  SSauern ;  otherwise  e  n  oecomes  ne- 
cessary; e.  g.  ber^elb,  the  hero,  gen.  bed  ^dten'^  ber®efell/ 
the  companion,  gen.  bed  ®efetlen ;  ber  ^oet^  the  poet,  gen.  bed 
^oeten  *,  tie  %xau,  plur.  bte  grauen. 

Obs,  2.  Feminine  substantives  were  formerly  declined  in 
the  singular  number  also;  this  practice,  however,  has  been 
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ipetained  onlj  in  certain  adverbiial  expressions,  in  which  the 
substanitive  b  connected  with  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  auf  Srbe  n, 
on  earth ;  mtt  ^xcutt  n,  with  joy,  joyfiilly ;  »on  ®cite  n  be* 
fiontgd^  from  the  part  of  the  king ;  tn  ®nabe  n^  graciously ; 
mtt  iilften  flerben,  to  die  an  honourable  death  ;  gu  ©c^anben 
loerben/  to  be  put  to  shame,  <fec. ;  sometimes  en  seems  to  be 
annexed  simply  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  as,  feiner  %van  e  n 
93ater^  his  wife's  &ther. 

§  40.  To  this  declension  belong  the  following  clas- 
ses of  nouns : — 

1st,  Masculines  of  one  syllable ;  as,  fdax,  bear ;  %Ud,  spot ; 
giirft,  prince;  ®raf^  count;  ^eVb,  hero;  ^etr  (has  ^errn  in 
die  gen.  and  dat.  sing.,  but  ^erren  in  the  plur.),  master; 
SRenfd^^  man;  SRacr/  fix>l;  9fau^  peacock;  $rtn|,  prince; 
%tfOt,  simpleton. 

2d,  Masculines  terminating  in  e  unaccented ;  e.  g. 


Tlfft,  the  ape. 
SRaxU,  bard. 
S3(irg(,  surety. 
2)ra%e/  dragon. 
^aiU,  hawk. 
Q)chfi(f5/  assistant. 
®6|e/  idol. 
J^xvte,  shepherd. 


jtnoppe,  squire. 
^adiHmmt,  descendant. 
^ef(t,  nephew. 
^at^(/  sponsor. 
Siitft,  giant. 
^tlavt,  slave. 
Scugf/  witness. 


dd.  Names  of  nations,  such  as  are  not  derived  from 


the  name  of  the  country, 
e;  e.g. 

b(C  ^aux,  the  Bararian. 
bee  £B5()me,  the  Bohemian, 
bet  SItttte,  the  Britain, 
ber  SBufgar^  the  Bulgarian, 
btr  iD&nt,  the  Dane, 
ber  )Deutf4e^  the  German, 
ber  ^ranjofe,  the  Frenchman, 
ter  &x\ciic,  the  Greek, 
bet  {>ef[e,  the  Hessian, 
bee  Subc/  the  Jew. 


They  generally  end  also  in 

ber  ^anxt,  the  Moor, 
bee  ^e^  the  Pole, 
bee  ^reupe^  the  Prussian, 
bee  hn^c,  the  Russian, 
ber  C^dbfe/  the  Saxon, 
bee  ^toabc,  the  Swabian. 
ber  G^xoeU,  the  Swede, 
bee  Sartor/  the  Tartar, 
bee  ZiixU,  the  Turk, 
bee  tlngoe/  the  Hungarian. 


§  41.  4th,  Masculine  substantives  of  foreign  origin,  temu- 
nating  in  ant^  ard^,  at,  ent  tf,  Ot,  et,  it,  ot,  og,  opb, 
pm  K.y  e.  g.  ber  fretejlant/  ^onarc^^  Sanbtbat,  ^xalat,  &tas 
bent,  ^rartbent,  KatboUf,  Wtti^otift,  Sbrtfl,  ^oet,  ftomet,  Src# 
mtt,  3efutt,  3btot,  'li^tote^  ^[^iMt>Q,  fbtlofop^,  S((lronom  ic. 

5th,  All  the  feminine  nouns  in  the  language,  except 
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those  mentioned  above  (§  38  and  §  34).  They  are 
either  monosyllables,  as  Sa^tt^  path ;  ^ic^f/  duty,  or 
polysyllables,  chiefly  ending  in  t,  tl,  etf  at  iff  ei^  enb, 
I) tit,  inn,  S^aft,  uttg.  The  following  may  serve  as 
examples : — 

MONOSYLLABLES. 

2Crt,  kind.  Qiaat,  seed. 

SBur^  citadel.  6d)(ad)t,  battle. 

^lut,  plain.  6pur,  trace. 

S(^olP,  chase.  Sbat^  deed. 

6o|t,  burden.  3ol)(/  number. 
fDJaal,  tormenL 

P0LT8TLLABLK8. 

TivUxt,  labour.  97atur^  nature. 

Unit,  duck.  )Dbnniad)t,  impotence. 

Scrmef/  formula.  ^ceftc,  poetiy. 

Q^cgent/  region.  9t((iaten/  religion. 

4bonMung,  action.  &&tS^cl,  plate. 

Sun^fer,  maiden.  Satibe,  dove, 

^enigtnn,  queen.  Untt>crfir&t,  uniYemitf. 

eet&enfd)oft,  passion.  $ffia()tbctt^  truth. 

^ad^xidfi,  news.  BnnQC,  tongue. 

FOREIGN  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  42.  Ist,  With  respect  to  substantives  of  foreign  origin,  ^r^ 
have  already  under  each  declension,  noticed  such  as  have  ac 
commodated  their  tennination  to  the  analogy  of  Geiman  word* 
There  are  some,  however,  which  still  appear  in  their  originat 
form  unaltered ;  as,  ber  SRebtcul^  the  physician ;  ber  Safud/  the 
case  ;  bad  S<^<^i<nt^  the  fact ;  bad  'XJIftma,  the  theme,  dz^c.  lliese 
are  cither  indeclinable  in  the  singular;  as,  ber  (Sferud^  the 
clergy,  gen.  bed  (Elerud/  dat.  bem  (S(erud/  ^c,  or  they  as- 
sume  d  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  ta^  ^actum^  3n^f^<^uum,  the  &ct, 
individual,  gen.  bed  ^actumd/  3nbt))tbuumd. 

2d,  In  the  plural,  foreign  nouns  either  assume  en  (§36); 
as,  93erbiim,  verb,  pi.  IBerben;  ©tiibuim,  study,  pi.  ©tubicn; 
or  they  retain  in  all  cases  the  original  termination  of  the  nomi- 
native  plural ;  as,  OTebict,  5KufictV  Safud,  d^cta,  X^emata. 

3d,  Masculine  and  neuter  substantives,  adopted  fix)m  the 
French  or  English,  generally  take  d  in  the  genitive  singular, 
and  retain  it  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  ber  £orb/  gen.  tH 
Sorbd,  pL  bte  Sorbd ;  ber  &ef,  the  chieflain,  gen.  bed  Ql^efi, 
pL  bi'e  Sbefd ;  bad  ®eme,  the  genius,  gen.  bed  ®eme'd/  pL  bte 
®ente'd,  dec.     (§  24.  Rule  III.) 
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DECLENSION  OF  PROPER  NOUNS. 

§  43.  Proper  nouns  are  either  names  of  Pebsoito,  or 
names  of  Countries  and  Places. 

Names  of  persons  are  declined  either  with  or  toithota 
the  article. 

I.  When  preceded  by  either  of  the  articles  (em  or  ber), 
names  of  persons  are  not  varied  in  the  singular,  the 
different  cases  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  in- 
flection of  the  article ;  as,  ber  ^djiUtt,  gen.  be^  @d)tOer^ 
dat.  bent  @d)i0er^  ace.  ben  @d)tl(er;  ein  iutiftXf  gen.  etne^ 
iuttfttf  dat  einem  intlfet,  ace.  einen  intt^t. 

Exception.  If  the  g^enitive  of  the  name  of  a  male  limitinfir  the 
meaniapr  of  another  word  is  connected  with  an  adjective,  and  placed 
before  the  groverningr  word,  it  assamea  the  termination  ^ ;  as,  ^cf  gro< 
pi*n  ^  a  n  t  *  ^  SBcrfc,  the  works  of  the  grreat  Kant ;  te^  b(ril()mten 
2>  fl  r  e  c  *  5  ®(m21ti*/  the  paintings  of  the  celebrated  Durer. 

§  44.  n.  When  not  connected  with  the  article,  mas- 
culine names  ending  in  i,  %  fd)/  x,  I,  and  feminines  end- 
ing in  e^  form  their  genitive  in  e  n  ^ ;  all  other  names, 
both  masculine  and  feminine,  including  also  diminu- 
tives in  d)en^  form  their  genitive  in  *^  simply;  e.  g. 
^at,  gen.  Wiax  e  n  ^ ;  aSo§^  gen.  SSog  e  n  ^ ;  Sonife^  gen, 
Soutfen^;  but  i^rmann^  gen.  i^rmann'^;  6ar(/  gen. 
Sari  '^ ;  i^n^c^  (Jonny)^  gen.  ^n^d)en  ^ ;  9lbe(l)eib^  gen. 
Slbef^eib'  ^. 

Remark  1.  In  the  dative  and  aocasative  singular  it  has  been 
customary  to  annex  the  termination  e  n.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
leave  those  cases  like  the  nominative,  and  to  prefix  the  articlot 
when  ambiguity  would  otherwise  arise;  e.  g.  nom.  ^effing,  gen. 
(cfjing^dat.  (tcm)  8cfftng  (better  than  Sefftngcn),  ace.* (ben;  Srffing. 

Bern.  2.  Names  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  were  formerly 
inflected  after  the  manner  of  Latin  nouns ;  e.  g.  nom.  fpaulad^ 

fsn.  ^au(f/  dat.  ^aulc/  ace.  Vatthim;  Vlatomd  ®efprad^e^ 
lato's  dialogues;  Stcerentd  ^tt^tn,  Cicero's  orations,  &c. 
Now,  however,  they  foUow  the  analogy  of  German  nouns,  and 
the  ^cient  mode  of  inflection  is  only  retained  in  a  few  expres* 
■ions,  as,  S(^nfl{  ®ebtirt,  &c.;  e.  g.  ^faro'd  (Sefprad^e ;  (lis 
cerc'd  Steben ;  Vbabni^'  ^^beln  or  bte  %^Mn  be^  ^^abnid/  the 
fiibles  of  PhflMLrus ;  ber  9Iet(^t(^um  bed  Sroftid/  the  wealth  of 
GrcBtus. 
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flAJVLAL  CF  PROPEIL  KAXEB. 

§  45.  The  plural  of  proper  names  is  only  employed  wlieii 
the  same  name  is  common  to  several  indiyiduals;  as,  ttf 
@c^lege(,  tic  f)ermannc,  persons  of  the  name  of  <Sd)Iege(,  t)crr 
matin ;  or  when  they  are  converted  into  common  nouns 
(§  5.) ;  as,  tk  dleutone  unfcrcr  ^cit,  the  Newtons  of  our 
age,  dec. 

Ruks.  The  inflection  of  proper  names  in  the  plural 
number  is  not  influenced  by  the  article,  and  the  radi- 
cal vowels  (a,  o,  w,  an)  are  never  modified. 

When  the  names  are  masculine,  terminating  in  a,  t, 
x,a{,tl,\lfZX,tnoT&^txi,  the  plural  remains  unaltered. 

All  other  masculine  names  of  German  origin,  and 
foreign  names  ending  in  a  nt/  0  tt^  form  their  plural  by 
adding  e  to  the  nom.  sing. ;  but  those  ending  in  0/  add 
ne.    Examples : — 

Sing.  Plur. 

Xbotp^  (bte)  Kbolpl^ 

^getorn/         „     ^^e^ome. 
JDwD/  „     £)wbe. 

Gate,  „      CatORC 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  the  terminatioii 
tt/  unless  the  nominative  already  ends  in  that  letter ; 
as,  ben  Sutt)ern^  9Re(an(^t^one  n^  &c.,  to  the  Luthers, 
Melanchthons,  &c. 

Names  of  females  invariably  add  e  it  or  tt  in  every 
case  of  the  plural ;  as,  gfora,  pi.  glora'tt,  ?tt{^,  Sutfm, 
Si^xoxQ,  pi.  i^btt>igeit. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

(&ma, 

(bte) 

(Sotto. 

^ampt, 

tf 

Compe. 

|>anniba(/ 

ii 

Cannibal 

SMcicr^ 

n 

sDZeiec. 

9io^ci^cn/ 

// 

9l6^cn. 

§46.    PARADIGMS. 
Masculines. 

SiNOULAS.  PlUHAL. 

Nom.  Cutter, 
Gen.  gutjicr'd, 
Dat. /(tern)  gutter, 
Ace.  (ben)  Cutler; 

*  In  the  genitive  plural  the  article  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  case  i%  5. 6th 


NoM.  (bte)  Sutler, 
Gen.     ber*  i.\it\itt, 

Dat.  (ben)  intiiftxn, 

Ace.  (bte)   fiutber. 
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SiNOULAR. 

NoM.  eeibm't, 
Gbn.  8eibnt|eii«, 
Dat.  (bem)  8dbni$, 
Ace.   (pen)  Scibni^; 

Singular. 

.  NoM.  Hermann/ 
Gen.  ^ermann'd/ 
Dat.  (tent)  ^exmatm. 
Ace.  (ten)  ^ennannj 

Singular. 

NoH.  ®btffe, 
Gbn.  ®6tbe'«, 
Dat.  (tern)  (Sbtf^, 
Ace.   (ten)  ®dt||e; 


Plural. 

NoM.  (tie)  Seibnt^e^ 

Gen.    ter  Ceibmpe, 

Dat.  (ten)  gctbni^en. 

Ace.   (tie)  Ceibni^e. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (tie)  ^emtanne- 
Gen.    ter    ^ermanne/ 
Dat.  (ten)  |)ermannetv 
Ace.   (tie)  ^ermanne* 

Plural. 

Nox.  (tie)  ®ot(e. 

Gen.    ter  &bti)Cf 

Dat.  (ten)  ®6tben^ 

Ace.  (tie)  ®dt<^e. 


FsifnnNEa. 


SmOULAR. 

NoM.  8ertba, 
Gen.  fQevtf^a% 
Dat.  (ter)  ^ert^ft. 
Ace.   (tie)  IBert^a; 

Singular. 

NoM.  ©ertraut^ 
Gbn.  ®ertrout'*, 
Dat.  (ter)  ®ertrttut. 
Ace.  (tie)  ®ertraut ; 

Singular. 

NoM.  8uife, 
Gbn.  fiuifen«, 
Dat.  (ter)  guife. 
Ace.  (tie)8mfe; 

Singular, 

NoM.  3uHe, 
Gen.  Sulien*, 
Dat.  (ter)  3«Ke, 
Aec.  (tie)  Suite; 


Plural. 

NoM.  (tie)  »ert^a'n. 

Gen.  ter   SSertba'n, 

Dat.  (ten)  S3ertbtt'n^ 

Ace.  (tie)  Sert^a'n. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (tie)  ©ertrauten. 
Gen.  ter  ®ertrauten^ 
Dat.  (ten)  ®ertrauten^ 
Aec.  (tie)  ®ertranten* 

Plural. 

NoH.  (tie)  Suifen/ 
Gbn.  ter  Suifen, 
Dat.  (ten)Cuifen, 
Ace.   (tie)  Cnifen. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (tie)  3uKen/ 
Gen.  ter  3u(ien/ 
Dat.  (ten)  3u(ien, 
Ace.    (tie)  3u(ien.    . 
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OB8ERVATI09B. 


Ohs.  1.  The  termiDation  c  n  $  of  the  genitiTe  singular  bdoB^ 
particularly  to  feminine  names  in  c  With  respect  to  ma^cnlinffs 
in  f>,  ^,  fd)/  X,  ^  the  practice  of  substituting  %  or  a  simple  apostrophe, 
instead  of  enf/  is  becoming  more  frequent ;  e.  g.  8i'ibni|*^  ^ptjilffDpbic, 
the  philosophy  of  Lieibnita ;  ^Jlctif^  d{((|(^'5  Umrijf^  )u  ®d>iUa*6  ti^ 
oen  Oct  i3Mi,  Retzsch^s  Illustrations  to  Schiller^s  Song  of  the  BelL 

§  47.  Obs,  2.  When  a  family  name  is  preceded  bj  one 
or  more  christian  names,  or  common  nouns  without  an  artide, 
the  family  name  alone  is  inflected  ;  e.  g.  ^ot^^nn  ^anxidf 
93  of  fend  (or  simply  Stog'd)  Ueberfeftungen^  John  Henry 
Voss's  translations;  ftonig  ^rtebrtd^d  ^ebett^  the  life  ii 
King  Frederick. 

Obs.  3d,  But  if  the  article  precedes,  in  connection  with  the 
word  ^err^  or  a  common  noun  designating  some  title  or  ^^bx, 
the  proper  name  is  not  inflected ;  as,  ta%  ^an^  bed  $erm  ^IhU 
let,  the  house  of  Mr.  Mailer ;  bte  li^attn  ted  ftatferd  (E  a r  t 
ted  ^unfttn,  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  tad  ©tont* 
hitb  ted  gro^en  !Dtd)terd  ®  o  t^  e,  the  statue  of  the  great  poet 
GcBthe. 

NAMES   OF   COUNTRIES   AND   PLACES. 

§  48.  1.  Names  of  countries,  places,  rivers,  mountains^  ^ec 
wmch  are  of  the  iiMucuZineoryemtntiie  gender,  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  article  (§  5),  and  declined  like  common  nouns ; 
as,  tk^d)wcii,  gen.  ter  (S&)wciy  dat.  ter  ©c^met)/  ace  tie 
®(^met} ;  ter  S^retdgaU/  gen.  ted  Sretdgau'd/  dec. ;  ter  fftf^tin, 
gen.  ted  Stl^etned/  <&«• ;  tie  Xbemfe,  gen.  ter  ^emfe,  ^^c 

2.  Neuter  names  of  countries  and  places,  not  terminating 
in  d/  5  or  Xf  have  the  sign  d  in  the  genitive  and  remain  unal* 
tered  in  aU  the  other  cases ;  e.  g.  tte  Untoerfttaten  Seutfii^ 
(antd/  the  Universities  of  Germany ;  Stuglantd  Vtel^  the  no- 
bility of  Russia ;  er  tommt  Don  Serim  (dat.),  he  comes  finom 
Berlin ,  nad^  Setp^tg  (ace.),  to  Leipzig,  dec. 

3.  Since  names  of  places  which  end  in  d,  )/  r  do  not  admit 
of  an  additional  d  in  the  genitive,  fi>r  the  sake  of  euphony,  it  is 
customary  to  put  them  in  apposition  with  the  genitive  of  some 
word  like  ©tatt,  Oorf,  gejlung  (town,  viBage,  fort), or  to 
prefix  the  preposition  oen;  e.g.   tte  Stnn>o(^ner  ter  ©tatt 

f^artd  (or  oon  ^arid)  the  inhabitants  of  the  ci^  of  Paris  ;  tie 
age  oon  SO?a(ni^  the  situation  of  Mentz 
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IV.    GOVERNMENT 

§  49.  Ist,  When  a  substantive  is  the  subject  of  a  proposi* 
tion,  it  is  always  in  the  nominative  case,  and  governs  ike  verb 
in  number  and  person.  SBer  rcif  t?  Der  SSater,  ber  grcunb 
unt  bie  'So^nc  retfen.  Who  travel?  The  &ther,  the  friend, 
and  the  sons  are  travelling. 

2d9  In  the  oblique  cases,  L  e.  in  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative,  nouns  are  governed  either  by  other  noims,  or  by 
adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  &c. ;  e.  g.  tk  flutter  ted 
^aufed/  the  mother  of  the  house;  bet  ®trafe  n>urtt^ 
worthy  of  punishment;  etnen  ^rtef  fd^retben,  to  write  a 
letter;  auf  Dem  Cante/  in  the  country.  We  shall  here 
only  consider  the  relation  which  one  substantive  may  sustain 
to  another. 

§  50.  Substantives  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  equdUiy 
to  each  other,  are  put  in  the  same  case.  They  may  be  thus 
related: — 

1st,  When  one  is  added  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  explana- 
tion, or  is  put  in  apposition  with  it;  e.  g.  2BtI(e(m  t  er  Sro# 
6erer,  William,  the  Conqueror;  ^fft  fennet  i^n,  ben  &d)b* 
p  f  e  r  fiibner  ^eevc,  ye  know  him,  the  creator  of  bold  armies ; 
tbnt/  metnem  fflobltbater^  to  him,  my  benefactor. 

2d,  When  one  constitutes  the  predicate  to  the  other;  as, 
fetn  lOater  tfl  ftonig  getoorben/  his  fiither  has  become  king; 
er  ifl  metn  greunb^  he  is  my  friend. 

Sd,  When  one  is  compared  with  another ;  as,  ber  Xbttrm  tfl 
(ober  ate  ber  99  a  u  nt/  the  tower  is  higher  than  the  tree. 

4th,  When  several  substantives  constitute  a  compound  sub- 
ject to  one  verb ;  e.  g.  &dfbn\^cit  unb  Sugenb  treten  in  tbre 
ooOe  fftt&fU  loteber  ein/  Beauty  and  Youth  are  fully  reinstated 
to  their  former  rights. 

§  51.  1st,  A  substantive  which  stands  in  the  relation  of 
causCy  origin^  possession^  imUudl  connection^  dec.,  to  another,  is 
put  in  the  genitive;  e.  g.  ber  ©efang  ber  fOb^tl,  the  sing- 
mg  of  birds ;  ber  ®<ib^pfer  ber  SB  e  ( t/  the  creator  of  the 
world;  bad  ^aud  bed  ftaufmannd/  ihe  house  of  the  mer- 
chant; bie  ®(^wefter  bed  IBaterd/  the  sister  of  the  &ther. 

2d,  The  genitive  is  often  employed  adverbially  to  express 
the  relation  of  ftme,  localUy  or  tnanner;  bed  ^or^end/  bed 
SOtttta^d/  bed  9(benbd^  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  in  the  evening ; 
(tefigen  Orted/  o£  this  place ;  gated  ^J02utbed  fetn,  to  be  of  g<Md 
efaeer;  ititoetncl^teter  ©ad^e,  without  accomplishing  one's  pur* 
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8d,  A  substantive  which  has  a  partitive  significatioii  is  led- 
lowed  hj  a  genitive  of  the  tohole ;  e.  g.  tie  Saiime  etned  ® Ar« 
tend/  the  trees  of  a  garden ;  bad  ^ad)  ted  ^aufed/  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

4th,  If^  however,  the  partitive  substantive  points  out  a  maR« 
her^  measure  or  weighty  the  name  of  the  material  numbered, 
measured,  &c.,  is  more  frequently  put  in  apposition  with  it 
than  in  the  genitive ;  as,  etne  SRenge  $  t  n  b  e  r^  a  number  of 
children;  mit  funf  Sugenb  Stern,  with  five  dozen  of  eggs; 
em  ^aar  ®ttefe(,  a  pair  of  boots.  But  when  the  thing 
ri  .:».sured  has  an  adjective  or  other  declinable  word  connected 
with  it,  the  genitive  b  required ;  as,  jwet  91afd)en  f  5  fl  1 1  (^  e  n 
SBetned/  two  bottles  of  superior  wine;  ein  ^funb  ftifc^et 
SutteC/  a  pound  of  fresh  butter* 


ADJECTIVES. 

§  52.  An  a4jective  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  substantives. 

Every  acyective  may  generally  be  employed  in  two 
different  relations,  viz : 

Ist^  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  conceived  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject,  and  be  asserted  of  it  by  a  formal  act 
of  judgment ;  as,  bad  ^aiid  tfl  ^  r  o  0/  the  house  is  large  ;  bte 
STofe  ifl  rot^/  the  rose  is  red.  The  adjective  thus  used  ife 
called  predieattDei  and  is  never  inflected  in  German. 

Sd,  The  quality  Expressed  by  it  may  be  so  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  substantive  as  to  form  one  complex  idea  with 
it,  and  then  the  adjective  is  termed  cUtributitx ;  as,  bad  9 1 D  0  e 
S^^n^,  the  laige  house ;  bte  r  o  t  ^  e  9tofe>  the  red  rose. 

Remark,  The  predicsitive  adjective  stands  usually  after  the 
verbs  f  etH/  to  be;  to  erbcn/  to  become,  and  bleiben,  to  remain ; 
sometimes  also  afler  certain  transitive  verbs ;  e.  g.  bet  ^immct  toat 
b  ( a  u,  the  sky  was  blue ;  bie  92ad)t  mtrb  b  u  n  t  e  (,  the  night  he* 
comes  dark ;  ha^  jttetb  bitibt  f a  u  b  e  t,  the  dress  remains  clean  t 
Hug  madden,  to  make  wise ;  g  t  ft  n  ffirben,  to  die  green,  &o. 

§  53.  Some  adjectives  can  only  be  employed  in  the 
predicative  sense,  as  : — 

abl)0(b/  disa^ected ;    ^  ttad),  fallow ; 

ongfl^  diy tressed,  afraid  ;        eingebent^  remembering; 

btrcit^  ready ;  fdnb,  hostile ; 
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gn,  d^BB ;  not^/  needful ; 

9&ng  unb  ^U,  eurrent ;  nu^^.  useful ; 

geftap/  hating ;  (\\xet,  diagonal,  cross ; 

getrofi,  of  ^ood  cheer ;  quitt,  free  from ; 

^rani/  beanng  a  grudge ;  tf)<U6aft/  partaking  of; 

trre,  stray ;  unpop,  indisposed,  ill ; 

(unb,  known ;  octfuflig,  losing. 

leib/  sorry ;  • 

§  54.  Others  again  can  only  be  used  as  attriba« 
tives : — 

1st,  Those  terminating  in  e t n,  en,  and  indicating  the  material 
of  which  anything  is  made ;  e.  g.  bet  (cbetne  ^onbfd)uf)/  the  leather 
glove ;  bo^  fribene  ^aiitvuif,  the  silk  cravat ; — but,  bcr  ^anbfcbu^  ift 
oon  8ebiir,  bin;  9ling  ifl  Don  ®oCb^  the  glove  is  (made)  of 
leather,  the  ring  is  (made)  of  gold. 

2d,  All  superlatives,  ordinal  numerals,  and  certain  adjectives 
formed  from  adverbs  of  time  and  locality ;  e.  g.  bcr  grSpte,  b(V 
gweite,  bet  brltte  it,,  the  tallest,  the  second,  the  thira,  &c. ;  —  borttg^ 
(^euttfj^  btcfid/  d'ftrtg^  morgenb,  from  bcrt,  there ;  bcutr^  to-day ;  ^ter, 
in  this  place ;  gcflern/  yesterday ;  morgen^  to-morrow. 

3d,  Many  derivatives  ending  in  tfc^  and  Cic^/  including  also 
adjective  names  of  nations ;  as,  btebtfd),  thievish ;  norbifd^/  northern; 
n>8rtltd)/  literal ;  anfdngltd}/  origrinal ;  beutfc^,  German ;  franjSftfc^, 
French ;  eng^ifd)/  English,  &c. 

We  are  to  consider,  1st,  <^  mfiection^  2d,  the  comparison, 
and  8d,  the  use  and  government  of  adjectives. 


I.    INFLECTION. 

$  55.  When  an  ac^ective  is  used  in  the  attributive 
relation,  certain  terminations  are  added  to  it,  indicar 
tive  of  the  gender^  the  number^  and  the  case  of  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  it  is  united ;  e.  g.  gttt  e  r  SBetii/  good 
wine  ;  einer  fd)onen  93(ume^  of  a  fair  flower ;  ba^  Hem  e 
SSud)^  the  small  book. 

All  attributive  adjectives  of  every  degree  of  com- 
parison are  susceptible  of  three  different  modes  of  in- 
flectionf  denominated  the  firsts  second,  and  third  declen' 
stons. 
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niB   FOLLOWINO   TABLE   EXHIBITB  THE  TERMnrATIOim  OF  TIE 

three  declensiok8. 

Singular. 
First  Declension*   Second  Declensunu  Third  DecUnsioiu 


NoM. 

GCN. 

Dat. 
Ace. 


MOK. 

Fern. 

Nem. 

MaK. 

Fan. 

NeuL 

f^ 

cr 

e 

r« 

e 

e 

e 

ec 

c 

ci,tn 

er 

c^/Cn 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

em 

et 

em 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

e 

H 

en 

e 

e 

en 

e 

KeOL 

e< 

en 
en 
H 


Plural. 

For  all  gcndon. 
1st       ^d      Sd 
DecL  DecL  DecL 
en 

en 

en 

en 


Nox. 

e 

en 

GsR. 

et 

en 

Dat. 

en 

en 

Aco. 

e 

en 

Remark.  The  first  declension  of  adjectives  corresponds  to  the 
earlier  declension  of  substantives,  and  prc^sents  the  greatest  Tario- 
tY  of  terminations ;  so  also  the  secona  possesses  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  later  declension  of  substantives  (the  en  in  the  genitive 
and  remaining  cases).  The  third  declension  is  compoaite,  partak- 
ing of  the  character  of  both. 


FIRST  DECLENSION. 

§  66.  When  an  adjective  is  preceded  hy  no  other 
limiting  word^  or  by  one  which  is  indeclinable^  it  as- 
sumes the  terminations  of  the*  definite  article*  in  all 
its  cases  singular  and  plural,  and  is  said  to  be  inflected 
according  to  the  first  declension,  thus : — 


*  With  thia  diflerence,  that  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  neuter  ■iiMfular  the  ad- 
Jeetiye  has  es  inttMd  of  a i. 
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SnfoviiAS* 


FUISAU 


NoK.  qixtt,       goodi 

Gbn.  gutCT/  of  good* 

Dat.  guten/  to  good, 
AcG.  gute^       good. 


NoK.    gutft/    gute,      %ntt^ 

Dat.    gutem,  gutet/    gutetn^ 
Ace    gutei^    siite,      guted^ 

PARADIGMS. 
L  Mascuuhx. 
Singular. 
Nox.  rotter    SBetn,         red  wine, 

Gbn.  ^^2 1  fflemrt,  of  red  wine, 

Dat.  ret^em   ffieinc^   to  red  wine, 
Aoc*  rotten    SBetiv        nd  wine ; 

H.   FSXINZIIB. 
SlNOITLAB. 

Nox.  fiige  ^rud^t^  sweet  fruit, 
Gen.  fu§er  ^ruijt,  of  sweet  fruit, 
Dat.  fu§er  ^rndot,  to  sweet  fruit. 
Ace  fn§e  Qrud^i      sweet  firuit; 

in.   NstTTEB. 
SiNOVXJkB. 

Nox.  ^uM    &tl^,        good  money, 

G«w.  fi||JjM®e{brt,  of  good  money, 

Dat.  gutem   ®e(be/  to  good  money. 
Ace  giited    iSttb,       good  money; 

Obs,  ist.  The  following  are  some  of  the  indediatble  words 
which  may  precede  the  adjectire  without  affectinj^  its  termination  * 
etrua^^some;  9 ( n  u  g/ enough ;  aUertei,  of  vanous sons ;  mehr^ 
more;  ^'ttl,  much;  wen  19,  little;  in  the  plural  the  numerals 
)  ro  ( t«  b  r  e  t,  &c.  e,  g.  g  e  n  u  9  rctfter  8Bctn,  enough  red  wine ;  a  t< 
( r  r  t  e  t  (&(<<  Srti(f)t,  a  variety  of  sweet  fruit ;  w  e  n  1 9  gutc^  JBrsd^ 
little  good  bread. 

Obs.  2d.  We  are  to  regard  e  6  as  the  regular  termination  of  the 
genitire  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  mough  en  most  always 
takes  its  place  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  when  the  noun  itself  luui 
€i  in  the  genitive;  e.  g.  ^nt  en  SBctnei:,  fcHi n  Sajfcrl^of  cold 
ter;  twaren  QMtH,  ofrsady  money. 


Plubal. 

xttkt  SBeino 

rot^r  Sktne^ 

rotten  SBetnen. 
ret^f  ffirine. 

Plvbal. 

(u«e  gfrniiftti^ 
fiifier  9n*i(ftt^ 
fiigen  ^riid^teii^ 
fage  ^xi^^tt, 

Plubal. 
^utt  (Setter, 

9«ter  OelbfTr 

guten  &ttttm, 
gute  ®elter. 
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SECOND  DECLENSION. 

§  57.  An  adjective  belongs  to  the  second  declen- 
sion, when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  article 
ber,  tie,  ba^,  by  a  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun^  or 
an  iiidefinife  numeral.  It  then  assumes  the  termination 
e  in  the  nominative  singular  for  all  genders, and  in  the 
accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  and  the  ter- 
mination en  in  all  the  remaining  cases  singular  and 
plural. 

The  pronouns  and  indefinite  numerals  are  : — 

I'lc^iv,  ticftf,  bicfc^,  this ; 
jcncr,  icue,  jcnc^,  that,  yonder; 
tcrfctbi^  Dtcfilbc,  tofTi'lbe,  the  same ; 
tcricntQi*,  Hcjcnige,  baejcnicjc,  that ; 
rw lct>cr,  iuiid)c,  licldK^/  'who^  which  ; 
rc(d)i'r^  fdchc,  fe(d)C^^  such ; 

aUiT^allc^  oUf^^  all ; 

ntanci)cr,  mand^i,  man&^c^,  many  a,  &e. 
$58.    PARADIGMS. 

SiNGULAB.  PlURAI.* 

Msac  Fem.  Netit.  For  uU  gendem, 

N.  tex  QuU,    bte  giitc,    tai  Qute,   i  tie  Qiitcn,      the  good^ 
G.  bc^  guten,  ber  guten,  bc^  giitcn,     '^        "-     -/•*■-- 
D.  bem  guten/  ber  gittcn,  bcm  gutcn, 
A.  belt  Qiitcn,  tit  Qute,    bad  giite ; 

I.    Sfefer  wcife  ^annr  this  wise  man. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  biefer  weife    5}?ann,  biefe  weifen  SKdnnet/ 

Gex.  biefcd  weifen  Wanned,  biefer  weifen  9)?dnner/ 

Dat.  tiefem  weifen  -.t)?anne/  biefen  weifcn  Wdnnenv 

Ace.  ttefen  »etfen  ■.t'?ann  ;  btefe  wetfen  Wanner. 

n.     3cbe  fdjone  ^(ume^  each  &ir  flower. 
Singular.  Plural. 

NoM  )c>e  fd)6ne    951nme,  I  wetcf^e  fd)Dnen  95fnmen? 

GE?f.  fc5cr  fd)6ncn  S5lume,  n)e(cl)er  fd>dnen  S^lumen? 

Dat.  jettT  fd)6nen  33Uime,  kDe(d)en  fdjonen  tinmen? 

Ace.  jcbe  fdjpnc    95(umr;  I  meUi^  fc^enen  ^lumen? 


ber  QUten,  of  the  gocxi, 
ben  gnten,  to  the  good, 
bte  gnten;.     the  good 
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m.    3^^  srune  %tVb,  yonder  green  field. 
Singular.  Plveal. 


NoK.  )ened  griJne  ^elb^ 
Gen.  jened  griineit  %eitt^, 
Dat.  jenem  grunen  ^citCf 
Ace.   jened  grune  S^?^ ) 


jenc  ^ntnen  ^elbet/ 
jener  griinen  ^^^^er^ 
jenen  grunen  ^^Ibent/ 
jene  griinen  ^elber. 


So  decline :  bcrfdbe  ret^c  SBein,  the  same  red  wine ;  tie  Uffett 
3rud)t  (pi.  Srdd)tc),  the  better  fruit ;  ioe(d)CS  nni{!c  Itletb  (pi.  jtkitrr)  ? 
which  newest  garment  ? 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Iflt,  According  to  the  usage  of  many  writers  the  adjective  rejects 
the  n  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural,  when  it  is  preceded  bj  one  of 
the  words  e  i  n  i  g  e,  some ;  c  t  ( t  d)  (/  mthtt  or  mct^vcxc,  seve- 
ral ;  man  At,  oleic,  many ;  o  (( c,  all ;  as,  alle  flet^ge  &&ifiUv,  all 
diligent  scholars ;  meU  ctU  9Xenfd)cn/  many  noble  men,  &c.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  make  this  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

2d,  When  the  definite  article,  being  preceded  by  a  prepositioni 
coalesces  with  it  into  one  word  ($  10),  the  inflection  of  the  adjec- 
tive is  not  thereby  altered ;  e.  g.  turd)6gtfinc  Jctt,  through  the 
green  field ;  i  m  9  v  o  f  c  n  ^ufC/  in  the  great  house. 


THIRD  DECLENSION. 

§  59.  An  adjective  is  inflected  according  to  the 
third  declension,  when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  in- 
definite article^  by  a  personal  or  possessive  pronoun^  or  by 
the  singular  of  the  indefinite  numeral  tein,  no,  none. 
It  assumes  the  terminations  of  the  first  declension  in 
the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  (er^  e,  e^),  and  in 
the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter  (e^  ed) 
and  the  terminations  of  the  second  declension  in  all 
the  remaining  cases. 

The  pronouns  are :  personal^  idf,  tu,  tt,  fte^  t%,  mx,  \\ix,  ftf/ 
I,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they ;  possessive^  m6,n,  twa,  f rin/ 
unfer,  euer,  t^r,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  her  (their). 

PARADIGMS. 
SiNGtTLAR.  Plural. 

Mmc  Fein.  Kent  For  all 

Nov.  etn     0uter^  eine   ^utt,  ein      %mM, 

Gbn.  ctncS  giitcn,  ctner  gutcn,  txnti  gutcn, 

Dat.  cincm  gutcit,  ctner  guten,  etnem  guten. 

Ace*  etnen  guten^  etnc   stite^  ein      %vM\ 


feine  gutenf 
fetner  ^nttn, 
fetnen  %vitta, 
feine   suteii. 
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L    SRetn  gulfr  Srubct/  my  good  bxodier 
SiNouLAX.  Plitxal. 

NoK.  ntftn  guter  Sniper/ 

Gen.  mettled  guten  93ntberd, 

Dat.  metnem  guteit  SBruber, 

Ago.  metneit  ^uten  Sruter ; 


meine  guten  ^xuttv, 
meiner  gutett  SBruter, 
meinen  guten  ^rfitemr 
metne  guten  ^ruber. 

^*    3tire  jungfle  ®4i»efler/  her  youngest  sister. 
Singular.  pLtmAL. 


NoH.  iffve  iimgfle  ®(^»efter, 
Gen.  i^rer  jiingflen  ©Awefler, 
Dat.  i^rer  jimgflcn  ®d)»ejler, 
Aoc*  t^re  jungjle  Sd^mefler ; 


t(^re  fungflett  @(^tDeflem, 
t'^rer  jungften  Sc^weften^ 
t^ren  fungflen  @(^n>eflent/ 
i^re  jungflen  ®d^me(leni. 


m.     Unfer  grof  e6  ^au%,  our  large  liou8e. 

SiNGVLAE.  PlXJBAL. 


NoK.  uttfer  gref ed  f)aud/ 
Gen.  unfred  grogen  |)aufed^ 
Dat.  unferm  gre^en  f)aufe/ 
Ace.   unfer  groged  ^aud ; 


unfre  grof  en  ^dufer^ 
unfrer  $ro§en  ^ciufer^ 
unfem  gre^en  |)aufent| 
unfre  gro^en  ^aufer. 


So  decline :  fctn  fd)6nerer  %a^  (gen.  Xaged),  no  finer  daj , 
feine  angene^me  iRetfe  (pi.  3?etfen),  his  pleasant  journey;  bent 
guted  S^inb  (gen.  JttnbeS,  pi.  Sinter),  thy  good  child. 

Remark,  The  adjeetiye  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  when 
it  follows  one  of  the  personal  pronouns  ich,  I ;  tu,  thou ;  n>tr,  we  ; 
tl)r  (Sic),  you ;  except  in  the  ffenitiye  case,  where  the  definite  ar^ 
tide  must  be  supplied ;  e.  g.  td)  omicr  9)2onn,  1  poor  man ;  gen. 
meiner,  bed  atmen  ^{annetf,  of  me,  the  poor  man ;  dat.  mir  av* 
men  QXonne,  to  me  poor  man ;  ace.  mid)  armen  ^Olann,  me  poor  roan. 
So  also,  bu  gute  9)?uttcr,  thou  good  mother ;  gen.  betner,  ber  gu« 
ten  sD^utter,  &c. ;  thr  gutcn  Scute,  you  good  people ;  dat  eud)  gutcn 
0€uten ;  aco.  eu(f)  guten  6eute,  &c. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE  THREE   DECLENSIONS. 

$  60.  Obs.  1st.  When  adjectives,  terminating  in  c(,  er,  en,  are 
inflected,  they  frequently  drop  the  c  of  those  terminations  for  the' 
sake  of  euphony  ;  as,  cin  cMcr  (instead  of  c^e(cr)  @chn,  a  mag- 
nanimous son  ;  tix  tb  n  c  (for  c6  c  n  c)  SBcf),  the  smooth  road  ;  tic  bits 
t  r  e  (instead  of  (ntt  ere)  ^cud>r,  the  bitter  fruit.  Sometimes  this  c  is 
/etained,  and  that  of  the  syllable  of  inflection  is  rejected  in  its  stead, 
especially  in  the  dative  case ;  as,  ein  beitrer  4bimme(,  clear  sky,  gen. 
ctne<  f^itren  ^immet^,  dat.  einem  ^eit  e  t  n  (not  belt  e  r  e  n  or  (ett  r  e  n) 
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4^imm((, &c. ;  bcncbcfn,  ^tern  ^jm,  totheg)BiieroiiB,eheeifiil 
hearts. 

Obs.  2d.  The  attributive  adjective  is  frequently  left 
nninfleeted  like  the  predicative.    This  is  the  case ; — 

Ist,  Whi>n  it  is  placed  afWr  its  subsiantire,  as  the  predicate  of 
an  abridged  proposition ;  as,  tit  Jtltppc*  f  d)  r  6  f  f  un^  fl  <  i  (/  the  cliffy 
rough  and  steep;  tic  X^iidt,  fret  un^  fcffedoC^  crgc^cn  ftd)  in  him 
getiKMnvn  9iouiiitfn  (@d)tUfr),  the  eyes,  free  and  unshackled,  roam 
through  the  measureless  abyss  of  space. 

2d,  In  poetry  and  conversational  German,  the  (  f  is  oAen  dropped 
in  the  ace.  neut.  stnff.  of  the  first  and  third  declensions ;  as,  ou  t  (for 
gutc  f )  ^l^rcD,  good  bread  ;  a  1 1  (ii\<ti,  old  iron ;  ctn  u  r  o  1 1  &ttt,  an 
ancient  saying,  &c. 

3d,  When  the  adjective  is  used  adverbially,  to  limit  the  meaning 
of  another  adjective ;  as,  hn  g  o  n )  muU  v^nf,  a  house  entirely 
new ;  tit  unrrivartct  frobe  9Zad>rtd)t,  intelligence  cheering  b^ 
yond  expectation;  eiit  ncu  eingcbun^cm*^  ^u4^/  &  newly  bound 
book. 

If  in  these  cases  the  adjective  is  inflected,  the  sense  is  entirely  al- 
tered :^^tn  c|an)f«,  ntvai  ^n^,  an  entire,  new  house ;  bu  unfri9art<te/ 
frcbc  9iad)ricbr,  the  unexpected,  cheering  intelligence ;  ctn  neuc^^  ctn* 
gcfmnbcncs  SBud),  a  new  book,  bound. 

$  61.  Obs.  3d.  If  a  substantive  in  the  crenitive  limits  the  mean- 
ing of  another  substantive,  and  is  placed  oefore  it,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter loses  its  article  ($  9),  the  adjective  connected  with  the  latter 
substantive  must  be  inflected  according  to  the  first  declension ;  e.  g. 
fc'tnc^  '^Atcr^  tilntitflcr  @cf)n,  instead  of:  ter  jfingfte  €^6hn  fetnc^ 
83atcr^,  his  father's  youngest  son ;  unfrctf  Jbaufcf  gre^  c  r  &auU,  in- 
stead of:  tec  grS^c  n  dilute  unf<cc4  ^w\t€,  to  the  greatest  pillar 
of  our  house. 

(Hfs.  4th.  When  two  or  more  a4]ectives  are  con- 
nected with  the  same  substantive,  they  all  follow  the 
same  rules  of  inflection : — 

I.  ®utcr,  xttbtv,  (autrcr  SBcln,  good,  red,  pure  wine. 
NoM.  guter,  vethtr,  (outrcr  IBctn, 

Dat.  gutcm,  rcthcni,  (auterm  fS^cinc, 
Ace.  guten,  rotten,  (autcrn  fikin* 

11.  iDU  rctfc,  fd)5nc,  gutc  7rud)t,  the  ripe,  fair,  good  fniit. 

NoM.  hit  Tcife,  fchSnc,  gutc  Jrucftt/ 
Gur.  ttt  ttiftn,  fd^iincn,  gntcn  Jvu^,  it^ 
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ED.  Unfirc  W^nti,  gtfiitf  6  (3xai,  our  fine,  green 

NoH.  unftr  \&finci>,  griine^  (3xai, 
Gbn.  unfree  fd)jincn,  gruncn  ®rafc^^  ic. 

With  respe  ^t  to  case  I,  however,  usage  is  not  decidedly  estab* 
lished,  as  the  last  adjective  frequently  follows  the  inflection  of  the 
Ist  declension  in  the  nom.  sing,  and  plar.  only,  and  that  of  the 
Sd  declension  in  all  the  remaining  cases :  n>orm<,  fri|d)e  9)hld)/  warm, 
fresh  milk,  gen.  and  dat.  nHirmct/  frifd)  rn  SKild) ;  gutcf,  mcipce  a9rc^, 
good  white  bread,  gen.  guti%  loetp^n  Sbrc^c^,  dat.  gutem/  weipcn 
mtU, pi.  qmU,  wcipc  ^xtlbc,  gen.  gutcc  n>etp en  SBrotc^  2(. 


IL    COMPARISON. 


§  62.  In  German,  as  in  English,  there  are  two 
mcides  of  comparing  adjectives,  called  the  terminoHanal 
and  the  compound  comparisons. 

The  former  makes  the  comparative  and  superlative 
by  adding  certain  terminations  to  the  simple  form  of 
the  positive  ;  the  latter  by  prefixing  to  it  the  adverbs 
of  comparison :  mt\)Xf  more ;  ammeiflenorl^ocf^fi/ 
most. 

Rule  I.  The  terminational  comparative  is  formed  by  ad- 
ding e  V,  and  the  terminational  superlative  by  adding  fl  or  e  ft 
to  the  root  of  the  positive ;  e.  g.  frob«  comp.  frod  e  r^  superL  frc 
^  c  ft,  glad,  glader,  gladest ;  retd^,  xeid)  e  r,  retd)  ft,  rich,  richer, 
richest ;  fc^on,  fd)Dn  e  r^  fd)6n  ft/  beautiful,  more  beautifiil,  most 
beautiful. 

Rtde  n.  Adjectives,  containing  the  vowels  a,  e,  u,  gener* 
ally  modify  them  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  ; 
e.  g.  alt,  alter,  cilteft,  old,  older,  oldest ;  grof,  gro^et/  gro^t^ 
great,  greater,  greatest. 

§  63.  The  vowels  of  the  root,  however,  are  nai 
modified  in  the  following  instances  : — 

1st,  In  all  participles  which  have  become  susceptible  of  com- 
parison,  by  assuming  the  signification  of  adjectives ;  as,  tafcnb, 
mad  ;  fd)(09ent,  decisive;  i>crfd)(oc^en,cunning;  Dcrn>orfcn,abandoned« 
iic, ;  e.  g.  rafcn^,  comp.  rofcntcr,  super),  rafcn^ft. 

3d,  An  adjectives  containing  the  diphthong  o  u ;  as,  tou^, 
rough,  comp.  rauijer,  superl.  rau()cfl',  so:  graU/grey;  taut),  deaf; 
faut,  loud,  &c. 

3d,  Derivative  adjectives  terminating  in  cl,  ( r,  < n,  e,  or  in  one 
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of  the  affixes  hat,^am,  ^  o  f  1 1 g^  i eft t,  ( t (b  k., e.  g,  bunM,  dark ; 
trerffn,  dry  ;  fjcgcr,  slender ;  fur<i)tbor,  formidable ;  rott?fani,  advisa- 
ble; bcfhaft,  malicious;  roalti^^  woody ;  gra|id)^  grass-like;  tf)un? 
lid),  feasible,  &c. 

ith,  In  the  following : 

9(o9,  pale ;  f(ar,  clear ; 

bunt,  variegated ;         fnopp,  tight ; 


fahf,  fallow ; 
falfd),  false ; 
frch,  joyful ; 
gcra^i^  straight; 
gcfiinb,  healthy ; 
^im,  smooth ; 
bch(,  hollow; 
t)c(t,  kind ; 
faf)(,  bald ; 


lobni/  lame ; 
(C6,  loose ; 
nwtt,  wearied ; 
mer^,  brittle ; 
nadt,  naked ; 
ptatt,  flat; 
plump,  clumsy ; 
xth,  raw ; 
runb,  round; 


fanft,  gentle ; 
fatt,  satisfied ; 
jcblaff,  slack ; 
fd)tanf ,  slender ; 
fiavx,  numb ; 
ftcli,  proud ; 
firaff,  stiff; 
ftumni/  dumb ; 
tcU,  mad ; 
VCW,  full ; 
^i)m,  tame. 


fax^  stingy ; 

$  G4.  When  the  adjective  ends  either  in  b,  t,  it,  i,  p,  fcb  or  ^ 
the  c  before  the  fl  of  the  superlatives  becomes  essential  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.     In  all  other  cases  it  is  commonly  rejected  ;  e. 

f.  nicrfch/  brittle,  superl.  mcrfd)  cfl ;  flclj,  proud,  super!.  |!c(|efl  k.  ; 
ut,   Hax,  clear,   super!,   flat  ft;  tapfer,  valiant,   superl.   topfccfl; 
fd)u(Mg^  culpable,  superl.  fd)u(ttq  fl  k. 

Polysyllables  terminating  in  tl,  cr  or  en,  generally  reject 
the  c  of  this  termination  in  the  comparative,  but  resume  it  again  in 
the  superlative;  e.  e.  itil,  comp.  cblec  (instead  of  cte(er),  superl. 
<t  c  ( fi ;  f)Cttcr,  cheerful,  comp.  [)tii  xtx,  superl.  f)(tt  c  c  fl ;  erge&en,  de- 
voted, comp.  ergcb net,  superl.  ergcb e n fl* 

§  65.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  inflected 
like  positive  acyectives ;  thusl — 

1.  Better  wine,  2.  fairer  flower,  3.  greener  field. 

N.  bcffcrcr  SDctn,        fd)5nere    SBlumo         grdnrt  c  ^  ^etb, 
G.  beftccen  SBctnc^^     fcboncrec  5B(ume,         grfincren  ^dM  it. 

So :  let  bcfl  e  SB«tn,  the  best  wine,  gen.  b(^  bcfl  e  n  Sffi^tnc^  it*,  Ut 
f4^nflc  S3(umc,  gen.  bo:  fd)9nf}  e  n  5B(ume  it. 

IB&EGULAR   COBfPARISOX. 

§  66.  The  ibllowing  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  com« 
parison : — 


food,  better,  best ; 

igh,  higher,  highest ; 

near,  nearer,  nearest; 

>  much,  more,  most. 


Posit. 

Comp. 

SUPEBL. 

gwt, 

beffcr, 

befl, 

i^(i)f 

feoter. 

t6*ft 

naiftf 

ndl^er/ 

nadift, 

tiel, 

m^Vf 

J  mct'fl. 
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JUto  dM  dkerbs  fr— 
§mi,      IMer,  amUtbfttn,     |^j,  mora  g^y^rooit^ailf, 
(vcmg)/  mincer/  am  mnbcfttn,  littl«,  1bm»  ieasL 


^  67.  There  are  a  minilier  of  adjeedTe9»  derived  from  ad- 
Terbe  of  plaooy  which  under  a  oomparative  fi>nn  have  a  pou- 
tive  significatioii,  and  hence  their  oonparadve  k  wanting:^ 

Posit.    Sitfkru 

^CT/ Me^  bal  iuferf/  ouffrftr^  fMiter,  extreme,  imenKMt; 

IT  ft  ft  IfinttTt,  l^iitterilf/  hind,  hhidermost; 

9f  ft  9t  tnnere^  tnnerfle.  Inner,  innermoM; 

it  ft  $t  mtttlerc^  mittdftt,  middle,  middlemost; 

9f  ft  tt  ntcberf/  nirberilt,  lower,  lowermost; 

9t  ft  n  tfhtttf  ober(h>  upper,  uppermost; 

99  tt  tt  vantttt,  iinterfte^  under,  undermost; 

99  ft  tt  wttttt,  sor^erfli^  fiNra,  fbiemost. 

OOllPARiaOlf   OP   ADVERBS. 

§  6S.  Adverbs  of  manner,  the  form  of  which  fs  generallf 
the  sane  with  tiiat  of  adjectives,  are  likewise  susceptiMe  of 
compaiison;  as,  gefc^mtn^^  ^ffcbimnter,  ft^n/fc^ener,  swiftlj, 
more  swiftljr,  beautifully,  more  beautifully.  They  express  the 
superlative,  however,  by  prefixing  to  it  a  m  (a  contraction  foi 
an  tan,  §  10);  as,  am  gcfc^ntflen/  am  fc^onflen^  most 
swifUy,  most  beau^idly. 

But  when  no  camparisonj  b«t  simply  emttiencv  is  to  be  denoted 
by  the  superlative,  a  u  f  ^«  a  contraction  of  the  preposition  oiif  with 
the  aecuRative  of  the  article  (^of),  is  prefixed,  or  )u  in,  a  contraction 
of  the  prepositioD  ,|u  with  the  dative  of  the  article  (Nm)  ;  «.  gr.  au  f  ^ 
fr(unb(td>flc,  4um  fd^ciiflcn,  most  kindly,  most  beautifully ;  rr  ciupfiii^ 
mid)  anff  l)5fltd)ft(/he  xeceired  me  niost  courteously.  The  ad- 
▼erbta)  superlative  of  eminence,  which  is  also  called  the  abst^ute 
snperlative,  may  likewise  he  expressed  by  the  simple  form  of  that 
degree,  or  by  the  termination  f  n  » ;  as,  gfingfl,  most  kindly ;  in* 
mcjjt,  most  cordially ;  I^Sc^flcn^,  at  ttie  most;  tdngfl^nf,  at  the  longest. 

OBSERVATKHfS. 

$  69.  Ob§*  1.  The  plural  of  the  comparative  mel^r,  more,  is 
mchre  or  mcbterr,  which  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numeral  in 
^e  sense  of  the  English  seoeral. 

Ohs.  ft.  The  two  numerals,  (er  nrftf,  the  first,  bcr  (c^«,  the  last, 
though  tuperlatives  in  sense,  give  rise  to  new  comparatives,  ^i*T 
e  T  ft  (  r  <  and  tcr  ( e  1 1  ( c  c,  which  oorrespond  lo  the  English  the 
former — the  latter* 

CU.  ^    The  eempQund  eomparative  becomes  necessary  when 
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two  adjectiyes,  denoting  qualities  of  different  degrrees,  are  predi* 
eated  of  the  same  person  or  thing ;  e.  g.  rr  tft  m  ( 1)  v  fait  0(6  loorm, 
be  is  rather  cold  than  warm ;  tu  btft  m  e  ^  v  ^(U1)xt  oU  Ciug,  thoa 
art  more  learned  than  prudent. 

Obs.  4.  The  compound  aaperlatiye  becomes  necessary  when 
the  indefinite  article  precedes;  e.  g.  ein  ()9d)fl  graujiamcc  ^<n\di, 
a  most  cruel  man;  nnc  ()6d)fl  gcfd()rlid)C  dtcifc,  a  most  dangerous 
journey. 

Obs*  5.  There  are  a  number  of  particles  (adverbs)  which  are 
frequently  placed  before  adjectives  or  every  degree  of  comparison 
to  render  their  meaning  intensive.  They  are  :-r-lst,  With  the  posi- 
tive^ &  u  0  c  r  fl,  extremely ;  M  d)  ft/  highly ;  fti)t,  very,  &c.  2d, 
With  the  comparative,  vxti,  much ;  nreirorbct  mc'xii  m,  by  far ; 
n 0 (f),  yet,  &c.  3d,  With  the  superlative^  ht'i  10 e 1 1 c m,  by  far ; 
and  the  prefix  0  (( c  r  ;  e.g.  fe^r  fd)  6  n,  very  pretty;  weit  grji^r, 
by  far  greater;  d  l(crrd)Snfl/  most  beautiful  of  all. 

Obs>  6.  In  comparisons,  0  ( 6  corresponds  to  the  English  thaUf 
and  to  It  to  the  English  as ;  e.  g.  &\c  fint  Alter  a\i  id)/  you  are 
older  than  I ;  er  ifl  fo  grcp  mie  fctn  ^otet,  he  is  as  tall  aa  bia 
father. 

III.    USE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

§  70.  1.  Adjectives  of  every  degree  of  comparison  may 
be  employed  substantively ;  but  they  even  then  retain  the  in* 
flection  of  adjectives ;  e.  g.  ber  !ffietf  C/  the  wise  (man),  sage ; 
ein  $Betf  e  r^  a  sage ;  bte  ®d)bnt,  the  &ir  woman  ;  Dod  (Srbcu 
hent,  the  sublime. 

2.  With  respect  to  at^ectives  which  are  used  substantively 
in  the  neuter  gender,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish : — 

1st,  Those  which  assume  no  termination,  and  which  designate 
either  some  abstract  quality,  or  some  material  named  after  that 
quality;  e.  g.  la^  SR(d)t,  justice;  rr  fpnd)t  dn  reined  Dcutfcb^ 
he  speaks  pure  German ;  totf  9$(ei  w  e  t  f/  white  lead  ;  SBcrltncr 
JB  ( a  u^  Prussian  blue,  &e.  These  are  inflected  like  aubstantivea 
of  the  earlier  declension,  and  are  used  in  the  singular  only ;  as, 
lai  SBtou,  ^c^  9(aui(  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  assume  the  terminations  of  the  attributive  adjec- 
tive and  are  inflected  like  it;  e.  g.  bo^  (Sutc,  the  good  (3d  decl.)  ; 
rtioof  Qi\x\ii,  something  good  (1st  decl.);  ba^  Srfine,  the  green; 
cin  (Skinjc^,  a  whole. 

§  71.  With  respect  to  their  signification^  adjectives  aredi- 
Tided  into  two  classes,  viz :  1st,  such  as  make  complete  sense 
of  themseWes  without  the  addition  of  any  other  woid ;  as,  ^vlX, 
good ;  ^rcg/  great,  &c.  2d,  Those  which  of  themselves  can- 
not express  an  entire  idea,  but  require  the  addition  of  soma 
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oomplemental  notion ;  aa,  b  e  w  u  §  t/  conscious  of;  ( o  ^^  frw 
from,  &c.     The  fonner  maj  be  termed  abscluU^  the  latter  re* 

The  complement  of  a  relativo  adjectire  may  either  be  Uie 
oblique  case  ($  49.  3d.)  of  a  substantive  (including  all  words  used 
as  such),  or  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  with  j  u  • 


ADJECTIVES   WITH   THE   INFnriTIVE. 

§  72.  Adjectives  sigiafymg  possibility ^  duty^  necessity ,  easi- 
nessj  dificuUy^  and  the  like,  are  followed  by  an  infimtire  with 
gu;  as,  eft  tflmtr  ntd)t  mo^ttd^  in  ge)^  en/ it  is  not  possible 
forme togo;  crtfl  gcnbttiidt  ju  arbetten,  heisobliged 
to  work ;  berett  gu  fdmpfen/  ready  to  contend.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  infinitive,  though  active  in  form,  is  often  passive  in  signi- 
fication ;  (etd^t  jii  ma^en^  easy  to  be  done ;  fc(^mer  gu  glaitbetir 
hard  to  he  belteoed^  ^. 

ADJEeriVES  GOVERNING  THE  OBUQUE  CASES  OF  SUBSTANTIVEB. 

§  73.  When  relative  ac^jectives  are  followed  by  a 
tsuDStantive,  it  is  put  either  in  the  genitive^  the  djaHoe^ 
or  the  accusative, 

I.    The  ac^ectives  governing  the  genitive  are  : — 

bcbfirfdg,  in  want  of;  funbt^,  acquainted  with  ; 

bcfttfTcn,  diligent  in ;  ni&d)tig,  master  of; 

befugr,  authorized  ;  m&^^  tired  of; 

bcnetbigt,  in  need  of;  fd)ult>ig«  guilty  of; 

bcn>upt,'  conscious  of;  tf)Ct(f)aft,  partaker  of; 

eingctenf,  remembering;  ttcrt)&d)tig,  suspected  of; 

f&btg/  capable  of ;  tcduftiq,  losing ; 

fveh,  happy  in;  i>cll,  full  of; 

gcn>drtig^  in  expectation  of;  ivurtig/  worthy  of. 
Qcwi^,  certain  of ; 

Examples,  (Stncr  @prod)e  mo^ttg  fcin,  to  be  master  of  a  lan- 
guage; cincf  ^^er(>rcchcn^  fd)ul^t9^  guilty  of  a  crime;  bcr  €ttaft 
n)  fit  r  1 1 5/  worthy  of  punishment. 

§  74.  11.  The  adjectives  which  govern  the  dative 
case  are : — 

1st,  Such  as  are  derived  from  verbs  which  govern  the  dative ; 
as,  gcherfam,  obedient  to;  ttcnfltuir,  bound  in  service  to;  9<tbun< 
ten,  obliged  to,  &c. 
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2d.     The  following : — 

^l)n(td)/  resembling; 
ongcmcffen/  suited  to; 
anqcncbni/  agreeable ; 
an^opigy  offensive ; 
befannt,  known ; 
bequcni,  convenient ; 
hcxDi0,  known ; 
bicn(tci),  serviceable ; 
eigen,  own ; 
frcmt,  strange ; 
freunMid)^  friendly ; 
gfgcnn>6rttg,  present  to ; 
gclaufig/  fluent ; 
gcni&9#  suited  to ; 
gcncigt,  inclined ; 
getvcgcn,  kind; 
gen>ad)fcn,  equal  to ; 
glctd)^  like ; 
ondttg,  gracious ; 
Oeilfani,  salutary ; 

Examples :  bcr  @o^n  tfi  fdncm  93atcc  d  ^  n  ( i  d),  tbe  son  resembles 
his  father;  er  ifl  fctncm  SBcrufe  nid)t  g  c  ip  o  d)  f  c  n,  he  is  not  equal  to 
his  calling;  c^  t|)  tbm  b  c  1 1  f am,  it  is  salutary  to  him ;  rvie  oicl  bin 
id)  Sbncn  f  d)  u  ( M  g  ?  how  much  do  I  owe  you  1  cr  ijl  mtc  t)  c  r  I)  a  p  t, 
he  is  odious  to  me,  &c. 

III.  Adjectives  denoting  the  measure^  weighty  or  worth  of  a 
thing;  also  age  or  duration  of  time,  govern  the  accusative; 
as,  jn>S(f  9funt  fd)U)cr,  twelve  pounds  in  weight;  eincn  Singer 
b  r  ( 1 1,  of  the  breadth  of  a  finger ;  cincn  %h<i^kx  id  e  c  t  b/  worth  a 
crown ;  cr  ijl  ^ebn  3Ql)r  ott,  he  is  ten  years  old ;  fiinf  3o^tc  ( a n  g^ 
for  five  years,  &c. 


bc(b,  kind ; 
I6flig,  troublesome ; 
(tcb/  dear,  agreeable ; 
na^tbi'tttg,  hurtful ; 
naf)e,  near ; 
nii^ltd)/  useful ; 
fd)aMtcb/  injurious ; 
fd)U(^tg^  indebted ; 
trcu,  true,  faithful ; 
iibcrUgcn,  superior ; 
unDcrgc9(id),  ever  memorable  to; 
iKrtaittg,  suspected  by ; 
ijcrbcrtttd)/  destructive  to ; 
oerbapt,  odious  to ; 
l>cnvantt,  related ; 
t>mf)ct(()aft/  advantageous ; 
rottrig,  loathsome ; 
iQinfcnniien/  welcome ; 
}tigctf)an/  addicted  to. 


NUMERALS. 

§  75.  Numerals  are  either  definite  or  indefinite  ;  as, 
Diet,  J  e  I)  n,  four,  ten  ;  i)i  el,  a  He,  many,  all. 

Definite  numerals  are  divided  into  two  classes : — 
Cardinal  and  Ordinal. 

Cardinal  numerals  are  such  as  express  simply  the  number 
of  persons  or  things  in  answer  to  the  question  ^^how  many?" 
brej/  three ;  ©teritg,  forty. 

Ordinal  numerals  designate  the  rank  of  a  person  or  thing  im 
a  iseriei  (  as,  ber  erfte,  thQ  fint ;  ber  iwblftt,  the  twelfth. 


«w 


OrdBnala  ftre  fimned  fiom  canfinab  bj  Mnexu^tbe  tcnm- 
Badon  fl  t,  when  the  cardinal  ends  in  q,  and  the  teTDunadmi 
If  in  all  other  cases;  as»  ter  imanjigfle/  m'crte,  the  twen- 
tieth, fourth. 

Exception*,  The  ordfnal  of  fin,  one,  »  frregnTar:  bcr  crfte 
(instead  of  Itt  <  t  n  1 0^  the  first.  Instead  of  Ux  ^  id  e  i  t  e«  the 
Mcondf  it  was  formerly  customary  to  say  tet  a  n  b  <  r  r. 

§  76.  The  following  is  a  list  of  cardinal  and  ordinal 
ifiimerals: — 

CABniKAL* 

I.  chl,  ctn««  one  ; 
9.  )nxt,  two ; 

3.  Ixtx,  three ; 

4.  x^KX,  foar; 

5.  f&nf,  five ; 

6.  fcd)«,  six; 

7.  fieben,  seven  ; 
&r  o<!^t,ei^t; 
9.  nrnn, nine; 

10.  i^bn^ten; 

11.  cCf,  eleven; 

12.  jicSIf,  twelve,  &c. 

13.  breti)chn ; 

14.  oi(r^*f)n; 

15.  ffinf^^n; 

16.  {i&ifikm  \ 

17.  fteben^cfyti  or  flcf^^n ; 

18.  ocbt^^n; 

19.  neun^cbn; 

20.  itvan^tg; 
Sf.  dnunb  jivan^i^; 
22.  jioi't  unb  jivaniig,  re. 

30.  brctptg ; 

31.  rtttunb  brcipi^rc. 
40.  mer^tg; 
50.  ffinf^ig; 
60.  fcd)5ig; 

70.  ftcbcn^tg  or  fiebjtg ; 
80.  ad)t)tg ; 
90.  iifunjtg; 

100.  bunbcrt; 

101.  hunbcrt  unb  etn^ ; 
103.  hanbcrt  unb  imei ; 
103.  bunbcrt  unb  brct^  lu 
BOO.  ^tbHnbm; 
300.  bMibttabcrt; 


Obmkai- 

ft. 

Ik,  hai  crflc,    the  first. 

ff 

// 

It 

\vmxt,   *•  second. 

#/ 

It 

11 

brittc,    '•  tiiird. 

M 

It 

It 

WfTtf,    **  fburdi. 

t* 

It 

It 

filnfte,   *•  fifth. 

n 

11 

tt 

fcchjlc,    "  sixth. 

n 
ft 

tt 
It 

99 
It 

furbcntt%**  seventh, 
nchf^,     **  eighth. 

tt 

It 

91 

nountc,  "  ninth. 

H 

It 

It 

lihwXi,    •*  tenth. 

H 

19 

It 

ilfrc,       "  eleventh. 

H 

19 

tt 

Iivcffte,  ^  tweiab,&e. 

// 

11 

It 

brci^cbntc. 

#/ 

tt 

It 

mcr^cbntc. 

tt 

tt 

It 

fftufKhnte. 

tt 

II 

It 

fi**^'hntc. 

tt 

91 

It 

ficK*n)chnrc  or  {tebje^iitr. 

tt 

tt 

19 

o<ht|efmtc. 

tt 

tf 

It 

mnin^obnte. 

tt 

It 

It 

jnjiin^fiiftc. 

tt 

It 

II 

(in  unb  {HKin^igfte. 

tt 

II 

It 

)n}ct  unb  ^nxiniigftf,  tu 

tt 

It 

II 

brcif'lgftc. 

tt 

It 

It 

cin  unb  bretptg|!<  lu 

tt 

tt 

It 

wcniilfti*. 

tt 

tt 

II 

fanfiiv\|tf. 

tt 

II 

It 

fcAjtqftv. 

It 

It 

It 

ficlH"niiij)f!c  or  f(cbjig[!e* 

It 

It 

It 

acW^ijjfto. 

tt 

II 

It 

ndin^K^fTe. 

tt 

11 

II 

bunbcftflc. 

It 

If 

It 

bunrcrt  unb  crftc. 

It 

It 

II 

bunbcrt  unb  ^rocitf. 

It 

It 

It 

biinbfrt  unb  triit*  ir. 

It 

tt 

11 

)wethunbi*rt)tc. 

«t 

99 

99 

bf<t(^ttnbm^ 

ml 


CwDUIAJm 

Obdinai:.. 

400.  vur^unbcrt; 
500.  fiinfhunbfrt ', 
600.  fi*d)^hun^crt ; 
700.  |iibail)unl»m ; 
800.  flibtblm^crt ; 
900.  ni'iinhiin^m ; 
1000.  taufcnt ; 

Ur,bU,ba»  wcrbimbcrtfte. 
„    „    „    filnfbuntfrtftc. 
/#    #/    #/    ftfcb^huntertfte. 
„    „    „    ft<K*nl)unttfrn!< 
»    #/    //    od)tf)uiibcrtftc. 
„    „    „    n(unfmntcrtf}c« 
„    „    „    tflufcnDRc 

8000.  swcttau^cn^• 

3000.  iri'itallfcn^. 
100,000.  buntfrttaufcnb. 
1,000,000.  ctne  9)2tnten. 
2y000,000.  gnMl  ^tUt«n(n. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

§  77.  Obi.  1.  When  e  t  n  stands  in  connection  with  other 
uumereis,  it  is  indeclinable ;  as,  e  i  n  unb  titvii^  fi>rhr  one , 
ein  taiifenb  od^tbitntert  funf  iinb  mergt^/  1645.  In  other  ca« 
ses  it  is  always  inflecled.  This  may  be  done  in  four  different 
ways : — 

Ist,  If  the  nnineral  c\n,  either  alone  or  with  an  adjective,  liqaite 
the  meaning  of  a  substantive,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  other  de- 
ciinabie  voord^  i/  follows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  1 1  n^ 
c  t  n  (*,  ct  It/  and  differs  from  it  only  by  a  greater  stress  of  accentua- 
tion; e.  g.  (in  Center)  ')){ann,  one  (good)  man;  cine  (gutc)  $rou, 
one  (good)  woman;  cin  (i)utcf)  .9(inr, one  (good)  child. 

3d,  When  it  stands  entirely  alone,  either  in  an  absolute  sense  or 
relating  to  some  substantive  understood,  it  is  inflected  like  an  ad- 
jective of  the  first  declension-^  i  n  c  r,  c  t  n c,  c i  n  Cf:,  ^« ;  e.  g. 
Aud)  ntd)t  (finer  ivar  bo,  not  one  even  was  there;  <Si  n  en  ocn  un4 
roirD  Hi  8cc^  trcffcn,  the  lot  will  fall  on  one  of  us ;  cine  ntcinec 
Cd)Wi*ftcrn/  one  of  ray  sisters,  &c. 

3d,  But  i/  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  article  bcr,b(e/bai^ 
or  any  other  word  having  the  characteristic  terminations  of  the  ar* 
tide  ($  57),  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  of  the  second  declen- 
sion; e.  g.  bcr  etne  ^2ann,  bie  cine  Jrau,  lai  eine  Atnb/  the 
mti  man,  one  woman,  one  child,  &c. 

4th,  The  numeral  c  i  n  follows,  finally,  the  inflection  of  the  third 
declension  of  adjectives,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun^ 
xsii'xxi,  bctn,  fcin«&c. ;  e.  ^.  nictn  cincr  !Brubcr,  my  one  bn^ 
ther ;  Ktnc  etne  Gd)n>c|)cr^  his  one  sister;  Gucr  e  t  n  c  6  ^pfcrb,  yonr 
one  horse,  &c. 

§  78.    Ohe,  2.    The  numerals  )  id  e  i  and  b  r  e  t  are  in* 
fieoted  only  when  they  are  not  preceded  by  the  article  or 
other  decUnaUe  woni;  thusi — 


NoM.  jKOct,  brd ; 
Gen.  fffiiUx,  treier ; 
Pit.  jovifrt/  ferctfti , 

Ace.    filOCt/tTCt. 

Examples :  ani  g to e i < r  obcc  tvc'nt  3cagen  S)2unb,  from  Um 
mottth  of  two  or  three  witnesses ;  fage  e^  tedi  icnen  ^rct  (no 
b  V  c  i  e  n)  Jrcunben,  pray  tell  those  three  friends. 

Obs,  3.  The  remaining  cardinal  numerals  are  indediruMef 
except  that  they  assume  en  in  the  dative  case,  when  they  are 
used  substanlively ;  e.  g.  mtt  @  e  c^  f  e  n  fasten/  to  ride  in  a 
coach  with  six  (horses) ;  auf  alien  93t  er  en  friec^cn,  to  crawl 
on  hand  and  foot.  But,  mtt  f  ed^d  fSRann,  with  six  men;  nrit 
0 1  e  r  ^o^nen^  with  four  sons. 

Obs,  4.  Instead  of  |ro c t,  htili,  both,  is  frequently  used, and 
IS  inflected  like  an  adjective  in  the  plural :  nom.  btitc,  gen.  b eis 
ber,  &c. ;  bte  brtbctt^  gen.  bf  r  betbcn,  &c. ;  fctne  Oct  ben, 
gen.  feinec  betben,  &c. ;  e.  g.  feine  0  c  i  b  c  n  ^cUbcr  ftnb  fronf. 
both  his  brothers  are  sick  ;  bte  bctben  Jfreunbe  loarcn  ha,  both  friends 
were  there.  The  neuter  singular,  b  e  t  b  e  ^/ refers  to /tco  different 
things,  but  is  never  applied  to  persons.  It  corresponds  to  the  Engr^ 
lish  :  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  as,  ^oben  @te  SSrob  obec  SBetn  9 
3d)  bobe  b  e  i  b  e^.  Have  you  bread  or  wine  1  I  have  both  the  on« 
and  the  other. 

§  79.  Obs,  5.  Most  cardinal  numerals  are  adjectives,, 
which,  however,  like  all  other  adjectives,  may  be  used  substan- 
tively. The  words  ^f)  u  n  b  e  r  t  and  X  a  u  f  e  n  b  are  employed 
as  collective  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  inflected  as 
such :  nom.  bad  ^unbert,  gen.  bed  ^unbert«J,  pi.  bte  ^unberte ; 
«•  g'  ju  ^unberten,  by  hundreds;  gu  Xau fen bett/  by 
thousands.  (Sine  9Rt((tott  is  a  noim  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, and  occurs  only  in  connection  with  an  article. 

Obs.  6.  When  numerals  serve  simply  to  denote  cyphers^ 
or  the  abstrtict  notion  of  number,  they  are  substantives  of  the 
feminine  gender,  the  word  3  ^  M  being  underatood ;  as,  btf 
(3a^0  D  r  e  i,  the  number  three ;  tie  S3 1  e  r  3 1 9,  the  number 
forty. 

Obs.  7.  By  means  of  the  affixes  e  r  and  ting,  masculine  sub- 
stantives of  various  significations  are  formed  from  cardinal  num- 
bers ;  e.  g.  etn  S)  t  c  t  e  t/  ein  @  e  d)  fer,  coins  of  three  and  six 
kreuzers;  etn  Kdbt jtge t,  a  man  of  eighty;  3tpe  i  unb  jwon^is 
ger^  wine  grown  in  1832;  StPtlttng/  twin;  IDtttttng,  triplet. 

ObM.  8.     Ordinal  numeraU  nx9  regularly  declined  after  the 
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manner  of  adjectives.  When  used  substantively,  their  initia. 
letter  must  be  a  capital,  if  a  person  is  referred  to ;  as,  tit 
(Srjlen  werben  tie  Se^ten  fetn/  the  first  shall  be  last. 

§  80.  To  the  preceding  classes  of  numerals  may  be  added 
the  following  compounds^  formed  partly  from  cardinals,  partly 
from  ordinals,  and  partly  from  indefinite  numerals : — 

I.    COBIPOUirDS  FORMED   FROM   CARDINAL   AND   INDEFINITE 

NUMERALS. 

1st,  Distributives ;  formed  by  prefixing  the  adverb  j  e :  as, 
I  e  ft  e  b  e  n^  by  seven ;  { e  i  e  1^  n^  ten  at  a  time,  or  as  in  £ng- 
iish«  )we{  unb  gmetV  two  and  two. 

2d,  Iteraiives ;  formed  by  adding  the  substantive  9Ra(/ 
time,  etnmal^  once;  fiinfmal,  five  times;  jebedmal/  each 
time ;  otebnal/  many  times,  &c.  Sometimes  9R  a  t  is  separat- 
ed and  declined  like  a  substantive;  as,  etn  9Ra(^  once;  {u 
ge^n  9R  a  ( e  n^  ten  times.  This  is  always  the  case  when  it  is 
preceded  by  an  ordinal :  bad  erflf/  jwette  9Ra(/  the  first,  second 
time. 

3d,  Multiplicatives ;  formed  by  annexing  the  affix  fad),  or 
the  obsolete  fdlttg/  fold;  e.  g.  einfad)/  iweifai),  jel^nfac^/ 
simple,  twofold,  tenfold  ;  o  t  e  t  f  a  d)/  manyfold  ;  (^utibertfaU 
tt^/  an  hundredfold,  &c. 

4th,  Variatives ;  which  are  indeclinable,  and  formed 
by  adding  the  obsolete  substantive  let  (meaning  kmd^ 
manner),  and  inserting  er  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  as,  tis 
n  e  r  ( e  {/  of  one  kind,  all  the  same ;  b  r  e  t  e  r  ( e  tV  of  three 
kinds ;  mand)er(ev  oie(er(et/  of  various,  of  many  kinds,  ^. 

n.      COMPOUND   NUMERALS   FORMED   FROM   ORDINALS. 

§  81.  1st,  Dimidiatives  ;  indeclinable  adjectives  formed  by 
annexing  6  a  I  b^  hal^  to  the  ordinal ;  as,  tt  itt  ti  aib,  two 
and  a  half  (literally  tkircL-Judf,  meaning  ttoo  whole  and  one  half 
of  a  third) ;  fiinftel^alb/  four  and  a  hal^  dec.  Instead  w 
iwettebalb/  anbertbalb  is  used,  from  the  obsolete  word  ber 
anbere/  the  second  (§  75.  Exc). 

2d,  Ordinal  adcerhs  m  end:  as,  erflend,  }  wet  tend, 
%t\intzti%,  firstly,  secondly,  tentnly,  d^c. 

8d,  Partitives ;  masculine  substantives  formed  by  means  of 
the  afiSx  tel  (from  a^eU,  part);  e.  g.  ber  OrttteJ,  »ter# 
te(/  3^Nte(/  $unbertfle(^  the  third,  fourth,  tenth,  hun- 


INDEFINITE  NUMERALS. 

§  82.    The  indefinite  numerals  are  as  follows 

adC/  all ;  ntcf)td/  nothing ; 

gefammt   )  complete,  eim<je,    )  ^j^^ 

fammtltd?,  i  entire ;  ttlidfe,  fmanr- 

gonj,  allf  whole ;  ntand)e,  >        ^ ' 

^^^^^'       )  each  **^^^'  "^^^'  °**"y » 

jct»eber,  V  ^* .  mc^r,  more ; 

jeglidjer,  )        -^ '  geniig,  enough ; 

f  etO/  no,  no  one  ;  tttoa^,  some,  a  little. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ohs,  1 .  The  indefinite  nmnerals  serve  either  to  express 
6er,  as,  tiniest,  etixdft,  manege/  jeber  or  )e9lid)er;  oi 
^aii/%,  as,  ettDd^/  d^n);  or  ^A,  as,  ali,  gefammt,  et« 
titge^/  ettttge,  fetn,  otel^  me^r/  went^  genu 9. 

06ff.  2.  Those  which  maj  indicate  quantity  and  number 
both,  are  generallj  inflected  only  when  they  imply  number; 
e.  g.  » i  c  I  c  SWenfd^en,  many  men  ;  e  t  n  1 9  e  5^^^'^"/  screnu 
pens ;  but  0 1  et  SBetn^  much  wine ;  met)r  93rpb/  more  bread. 

§  83.     iNDEFmrrB  numerals  denoting  number  only. 

Ist,  3c^f^/  it^t,  icbe^  (of  which  icgtt(i)fr  and  ie^n>c^fr  are 
antiquated  fonns),  is  disjunctive,  corresponding  to  the  English 
each,  every ;  e,  g.  i  c  b  c  r  ©tonb  bat  ff in<  iPc^cl)n)er^fl^,  every  condi- 
tion has  its  troubles.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives,  and  is  oflen 
preceded  by  the  article  cln;  as,  etn  ieter^  ctne  ic^t,  ctn 

2d,  (£ t n  1 9 c r,  r t n t g c,  c\nx({C^,  some,  a  few,  when  applied 
to  number,  is  used  in  the  plural  only,  and  is  synonymous  with 
Ct(td)e.  In  the  singular,  however,  it  has  reference  to  quantity; 
as,  c  t  n  t  f)  c  ^  ^iH,  some  flour ;  r  t  n  t  g  e  3ctt,  some  time. 

3d,  9}f 0  n  d)  e  r,  m  a  n  d)  e,  m  a  n  d)  e  #,  in  the  singular,  answers 
to  the  English  many  a;  as,  ni 0 n d) ( r  alt(  ^rcnnb,  many  an  old 
friend ;  ui  a  n  d)  e  (^lftd)C  ^^h<,  many  a  precious  gift.  In  the 
plural  it  is  to  be  rendt^red  by  many. 

§  84.      INDEFINITE   NUM£EAI^   IMPLYING   QUANTITY    ONLY. 

Ist,  Cf  tm  0  ^,  same,  is  indeclinable,  and  usually  connected  witfi 
collective  nouns  or  names  of  materials ;  e.  g.  <  t  m  o  f  (S^iit*,  some 
money  ;  c  t  m  a  «  frtfchc^  ffikilTirr,  some  fresh  water.  When,  as  a 
•nbstantiiFie,  it  conespoDdB  to  something,  it  is  an  indefinite  ^(nMiifi 
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9d,  O  a  n  I  indieates  the  completeness  of  an  object  and  i^  opposed 
to  halA  pari^  &e. ;  ^cr^bif,  Ni«  Q(  a  n  it  (,  the  entire^  whole ;  (in  g  a  n« 
i  c  f  3<^br,  a  whole  year.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives;  but  before 
nenter  names  of  places  and  countries  it  is  always  indeclinable ;  a^y 
9  a  n  I  limit tta,  Ztnttn,  all  America,  London. 

§  65.      INDEFINITE   NUMERAIiS   IMPLYING   NUlfBER   AND 

QUANTITY    BOTH. 

Istt  2r ( ( ( r,  c\U,  atltf',  all,  in  the  plural  implies  numbert and 
in  the  sin^lar  quan/ily ;  e.g,  aWtr  )ii^ c t n,  all  the  wine ;  <i ( 1  ( 
SRifd),  all  the  milk ;  and  often  without  any  termination  ($  81, 
Obs.2.);  ail  tto'cr  ^ctn,  all  this  wine;  all  ^a5  ^j1rc^,  all  the 
bread  ;  o  U  f  tic  4?c»hl»T,  tie  firt'cn  (Schiller),  all  the  electors,  seven 
in  nnmber.  Its  sienification  does  not  admit  of  its  being  preceded 
by  the  article,  and  Tience  its  inflection  is  not  affected  when  anottier 
word,  declined  like  the  article,  precedes;  e.  g.  n>cld)i'»  alit^ 
(not  a n  i%  ^ 57),  all  which ;  tvt  ^ i  c f (  ni  a  lit m,  in  all  this,  Ate. 
The  neuter  singular  sometimes  designates  number  in  the  most  inde- 
finite manner;  e.^.  al  I c  f  rennet,  rettet,  ftticbtet,  all  are  running,  sa- 
ving, rescuing.  When  the  £nglish  ell  is  equivalent  to  the  whule^ 
it  is  rendered  by  the  German  ga  n);  as,  all  the  bour,  all  the  day, 
bte  g a  n  4  (  €tiinN,  t^rn  g a  n  §  en  Sog. 

Sd,  .Rein,  t  ci  n  (,  f  ct  n,  no,  none,  is  declined  like  tbe  indefinite 
article  cin,  cine,  ctn,  when  it  stands  in  connection  with  a  substan- 
tive ;  and  like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  (c  i  n  c  r,  f  c  i  n  e, 
Ic  i  n  c  6,  when  the  substantive  is  not  expressed  ;  as,  f  c  t  n  ^enfd)^ 
no  man ;  Ml  X^u  ctn  ^jUid)  ?  3d)  babe  f  e  t  n  c  6 ;  hast  tliou  a  book  ?  I 
have  none;  cr  hat  f  c  i  n  c  ^^cunKv  he  has  no  friends. 

3d,  6Animt(i(f)cr,  fAntmt(t  d>c,  famuit(td)c^^  brr  ges 
f 0 mm t c,  ^\t  g f  f a nt m t (,  t  a f  g c fo  m m Xi,  are  nearly  Hynony- 
mous  wHh  a  1  f,  a//,  entire^  the  complete.  They  are  regularly  de- 
clined like  adjectives;  as,  fttnc  )animt(id)en  SBerfe,  his  complete 
works ;  iDctnc  fanmitltcben  (grTamniten)  51^cun^c,  all  thy  friends. 

4th,  ^  i  c  ( and  n)  c  n  i  g,  when  they  imply  quantity^  or  number  con- 
sidered »s  a  mofj,  are  in  variable  ($82.  Obs.  2).  iBict  l^rcb,  9t(((S(c(^, 
much  bread,  much  money ;  t>  I  c  1  9?^*nfd)cn,  a  large  mass  of  men. 
But  if  they  refer  to  a  numler  of  individuals  or  things  regarded  as 
distinct,  they  follow  the  inflection  of  adjectives :  t»  t  c  ( c  r,  9t  c  ( e, 
0 1  c  ( e  f,  w  c  n  t  g c  r,  w  en  t  ge,  n) e  n  t  g e f,  &c. ;  e.  g.  e^  fSnnen  ftd) 
nur  i!B  c  n  t  g  c  rcatercn,  but  few  can  govern  themselves ;  id)  effe  ntd)t 
0  i  c  1  c  ^ru<ht,  I  do  not  eat  many  kinds  of  fruit.  When  an  article 
or  pronoun  precedes,  riel  and  nK'ntg  must  be  inflected,  even  if  they 
refer  to  qtiantity ;  e.  gr*  ^tc  o  t  e  ( e  n  9&ertc,  the  many  words ;  fctn 
wcntgcs  C^cl^/  his  little  money,  &c. 

5th,  The  comparatives  m  c  h  r«  more,  and  m  c  n  i  g  c  r,  less,  are  not 
generally  inflected,  except  m  <  br  c  r  (,  the  plural  of  mtt^x,  when  it 
assumes  the  signifieation  of  ueveral  (S  69). 
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§  80.      OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   USE   OF   NUMERALS. 

Obs,  1  If  numerals  stand  in  connection  with  substantiTes 
which  express  a  definite  number,  measure^  or  iceight,  the  Ger- 
man idiom  requires  the  substantive  to  be  put  into  the  singular 
C§  26) ;  as,  jwolf  ^  f «  n  b,  twelve  pounds ;  j»et  ®  t  it  (f/  two 
pieces. 

Obs^  2.  Numerals  which  denote  a  part  of  a  greater  num- 
ber or  multitude  of  objects,  are  followed  bj  a  genitive  of  the 
whole,  or  by  the  dative  witli  the  preposition  a  u  d,  from  among ; 
u  n  t  e  r,  among  ;  »  o  n,  of ;  e.  g.  b  r  e  t  f  c  i  n  c  r  Sinbcr,  three 
of  his  children;  bcr  crfle  »on  mctnen  ^reunten,  the  first 
of  my  friends;  SBtelc  unter  t^nen,  many  among  them. 

Obs,  3.  When  the  genitive  of  the  whole  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  always  precedes  the  numeral ;  as,  ed  finb  u  n  f  e  t 
g  w  a  n  J 1 9,  there  are  twenty  of  us  ;  c^  merben  f  ^  r  e  r  nt^t 
)9 1  e  1  e  fcitT/  there  will  not  be  many  of  them. 

Obs.  4.  When  a  definite  number  is  to  be  stated  approxi- 
mately, or  with  uncertainty,  the  adverbs  and  prepositions  em- 
ployed in  German  for  that  purpose  are :  e  t  m  a^  something 
like;  unqtfdhv,  about;  heinai^e,  fa  ft,  almost;  taum, 
scarcely  ;  g  e  (j  c  n,  bet,  an  tie,  nearly,  about ;  e.  g.  tad 
^ferb  ijl  ungcfaljr  Ijunbert  Xfealer  wertb,  the  horse  is  worth 
about  a  hundred  crowns ;  crtfl  beina(^eor  an  tit  funfgtg 
3at)r  ait,  he  is  nearly  fifty  years  of  age. 

Obs.  5.  The  word  b  t  ^  (till,  to)  is  used  when  a  number  can  be 
stated  only  as  j7uc/ua/tn^  between  two  ^ven  numbers ;  as,  oier 
&  i  ^  f  U  n  f  toufcu^  9)2ann,  from  four  to  five  thousand  men ;  jioanjig 
hH  fcrcifuQ  Sbalcf/  about  twenty  or  thirty  crowns. 

Obs»  6.  The  English  upward  is  rendered  by  unb  et(t(^c  or 
u  n  t)  c  i  n  1 3  c ;  as,  ra^  ^ou5  tft  neun^tg  unt)  etltdb^  S"^  h^, 
the  house  is  upward  of  ninety  feet  high,  or  in  conversational  Ger- 
man often,  c  1 1  i  d)  c  n  e  u  n }  i  3. 

Ohs.l.  The  English  either  and  neither  have  no  corresponding 
words  in  German,  and  are  rendered  by  ciner  oon  bcitcn/  one 
of  the  two,  and  feiner  t»on  Ocil>cn,  none  of  the  two. 

§  87.  Obs,  8.  Numerals  are  sometimes  employed  eUiptu 
ccdly  without  a  substantive,  when  a  point  of  time  is  expressed ; 
e.  g.  id  ef>  iiodj  md)t  jmolf?  is  it  not  twelve  yet?  gd  bat  cben 
b  r  e  t  gcfcblageit^  it  has  just  struck  three.  In  these  cases  the 
word  lHjr  or  an  hex  Ubf/  o'clock,  is  to  be  supplied.  In 
the  same  manner  ordinal  nunvarals  are  used,  when  the  day  of 
the  month  is  to  be  denoted ;  e,  g.  ten  tD  t  e  0 1  e  ( fl  e  n  i)ahen 


mix  ?  what  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?    SBtr  (^abett  ben  }  to  a  i  ^ 
1 1  g  fl  c  n  (Xag  be*  SKonatW,  it  is  the  twentieth. 

When  in  connection  with  a  date  the  name  of  the  month  is  given^ 
the  preposition  of  is  never  expressed  in  German;  as,  ten  ffinften 
SDiat,  the  fifth  o/May;  am  Written  ^Cugufl,  on  the  third  oj 
August,  &c. 


PRONOUNS. 

§  88.  Pronouns  are  words  which  serve  as  the  sub- 
stitutes of  nouns. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  Personal^  Possessive^  De- 
monstrativej  Determinative^  Relative^  and  Interrogative. 

1.    PERSONAL  PRONOUNS, 

§  89.  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  which  simply  indicates 
the  relation  of  personality ;  i.  e.  whether  the  substantive  rep- 
resented be  the  person  speaking  (t  d),  toiv,  h  we),  or  spoken 
to  itu,i\)T,  thou,  ye),  or  spoken  of  (e  r,  ft  e,  e  d,  jl  e,  he,  she, 
it,  (hey). 

Personal  pronouns  are  declined  as  follows : — 

FIRST   FESSON    (fOR   ALL   OENDERS). 

Singular,  Plitral. 


NoM.  id),  I, 

Gen.  metnet  (metn)/  of  me, 
Dat.  mtr^  to  me, 

Ace.  mid),  me; 


NoK.  »tr,        we. 
Gen.  unfer,  of  us, 
Dat.  link,    to  us, 
Ace.  un^f        us. 


SECOND   PERSON   (fOR    ALL  OENDERS). 

Singular.  Plural. 


NoK.  tu,  thou. 

Gen.  tetner  lbetn),of  thee, 
Dat.  hit,  to  thee, 

Ace.  tid),  thee; 


NoK.  ijt/  ye  or  you, 

Gen.  euer,  of  you, 

Dat.  tndf,  to  you. 

Ace.  tudf,  ye  or  you. 


third  person. 
Singular. 

MMOoliM.  Feniniiia. 

Nox.  er,  he,     fie,  she. 

Gen.  fetner  (fetn),  of  him,  tirer,  of  her, 
Dat.  i^m  )  /•  *  to  him,  i^r  )  -  »  to  her, 
Ace.  t^n  P**'  him;  I  fie  J  P^'     her; 


Neatar. 

ti,  it, 

feiner  (fein),  of  it, 


Plvsal. 

For  9il  ftndni. 

Nox.  fie,  thej; 

Gen.  tbrer,  of  them; 

Dat.  tbnen  ?  /jx  to  t^^ni ; 

Ace.  fie     y^  ^em. 

§  90.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Ohs.  1.  The  genitives  ni  e  i  n  c  r,  Reiner,  f  c  t  n  e  r,  now  gener* 
ally  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  forms  m c  t n,  tc'xn,  fcin,  which 
are  found  only  in  poetry,  and  in  certain  familiar  expressions ;  as, 
ocr^i^  nu'tn  ntd)r,  forget  me  not ;  gcbenCe  nmxt,  remember  me. 

Ohs,  2.  When  the  prepositions  f)  a  ( b  e  n,  voco^cn,  on  account 
of,  and  u  m — to  1 1 U  n,  for  the  sake  of,  are  compounded  with  the  geni- 
tives m  ( i  n,  b  ( t  n,  fcin/  t  f)  r,  the  syllable  et  is  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  euphony ;  e.  g.  mrtnet;,  bctnct?^  feinet;,  ihvttt 
f)o{i)in  (tocc^tn),  on  my,  thy,  his,  her  account.  The  genitives 
unfct  and  ruer  take  t  simply:  um  unfcctiptffcn,  for  our 
saKe ;  curiftmeqcn/  on  your  account 

Obs.  3.  The  word  fid)  (sihU  se)  is  tne  reflexive  pronoun  for  the 
gen.  and  dat.  of  the  third  person,  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is 
used  in  propositions,  in  which  the  action  of  Uie  verb  terminates  in 
the  subject  itself,  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  oblique  casea 
of  the  first  and  second  persons,  as  well  as  the  gen.  of  the  third 
(fctncr,  ihrer),  do  not  possess  a  separate  form  of  the  reflexive,  and 
hence  they  are  themselves  employed  in  a  reflexive  sense ;  e.  gr.  ic^ 
\MnM  m  id),  I  am  ashamed  (fit.  I  shame  myself) ;  bu  (cbcfl  t>  i  d^, 
thou  praisest  thyself.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  indeclina- 
ble word  f  ( ( b  u  or  f  c  ( b  c  r  is  added,  whenever  emphasis  or  per* 
spicuity  require  it ;  e.  g.  fc  t  n  e  r  f c  1  bfl  nid)t  fd)cn<n,  not  to  apate 
one's  self;  mir  fclbcr,  to  myself;  bid)  fclbfl,  thysi^lf.  When 
Joined  to  the  nominative  of  the  first,  second  or  third  peraons,  fdbfl 
or  filbcr  is  intensive ;  as,  id)  f  e !  b  c  r  fnnn  fie  rctten,  I  myself  can 
rescue  her ;  ^u  f  f  I  b  fl  mitftt  rtd^tcn,  thou  thyself  must  be  the  judge  ; 
tcr  .(ISnig  fe  (bfl  n^cbtcn,  the  king  appeared  in  person. 

Obs.  4.  There  is  one  reciprocal  pronoun  in  German— e t  n a  n  b cr 
(contracted  for  c  i  n  c  r  b  e  n'  o  n  b  e  r  it),  one  another,  each  other. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  reflexive  pronouns  are  oflen  employed 
in  a  reciprocal  sense  in  the  plural ;  as,  n>ir  fenncn  itn  ^  or  cino  ns 
b « r, we  know  each  other ;  ftc  ^onf en  ftd>  or  mit  cinonber,  they 
are  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

§  91.  Obs*  5.  In  poetry,  and  when  addressing  the  Supreme  Being*, 
their  intimate  friends  or  families,  the  Germans  employ  the  second 
person  singular,  ^u.  In  polite  conversation,  however,  they  al- 
ways address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural,  &  1 1,  gen.  3  b' 
r  e  r,  dat.  3  ^  n  c  n,  ace.  @  i  e ;  e.  g.  id)  bonSc  S  ^  n  e  n,  I  ttiank  yoo  ; 
we  (^ebcn  (Sic  f)in?  where  are  you  going t  It  is  also  customary 
for  superiors  to  address  tlieir  dependants  and  others  of  inferior 
tank  in  the  second  person  plural  (3  ()  r,  G  u  (^/  youf  to  you\  or  in 
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the  third  person  siDgular  (dt,  eiche^  she) ;  e.  g.  votii  M  ®t  g|* 
trod)t?  what  have  you  brought!  In  writing,  both  the  personal 
and  possessive  pronouns  relating  to  the  person  addressed,  must  al- 
ways begin  with  a  capital  letter ;  e.  g.  id)  Inttc  ®ic  (iDtd)/  (^U(h# 
3f)n)  urn  3f)t  (iDcin,  (£*u(r)  ^ud),  I  beg  yoH  to  give  me  your  book. 

Obs-  6.  The  neuter  pronoun  e^  is  never  used  in  the  genitive 
and  dative  cases  (f  c  i  n  c  f/  t  h  ni),  except  when  it  relates  to  a  per- 
son. When  a  thing  is  referred  to,  the  expressions  of  U,  of  themt 
to  t/,  with  t/,  are  either  rendered  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
b  c  f  f  e  11/  ^  (  r  e  n,  or  by  an  adverbial  pronoun,  t  a  ^  u,  t  a  m  1 1, 
baran  &c. ;  e.  g.  have  you  much  of  it?  habtn  @i(  brfffn  oid? 
what  do  you  wish  wilh  it  ?  was  lOcUen  @te  ^  a  m  1 1  (see  pages  29 
and  142)? 

Obs.  7.  The  pronoun  ci  has  often  a  very  indefinite  significa- 
tion, sometimes  corresponding  to  the  English  '*  t7,"  sometimes  to 
the  unaccented  '*  there"  but  frequently  it  is  expletive^  and  cannot 
be  rendered  at  all.    It  is  employed  :— 

1st,  As  the  subject  of  impersonal  verbs,  or  such  as  appear  to  be 
used  impersonally ;  as,  e  6  t  o  n  n  (  r  t,  e 6  b  I  i  |t/  it  thuoderSf  it 
lightens ;  c6  freut  mt^/Iam  glad ;  c6  gtbt  8cut(/  there  are 
men. 

2d,  It  simply  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  when  its  order  is  inverted  and  the  predicate  comes 
first ;  as,  c ^  ffiUt  fid)  tcr  @p(td)er,  (^  tcbnt  |ld)  bad  ^ou< 
(expletive)^  the  granary  is  replenished,  the  house  expands ;  e  6  ftnb 
ntd)t  rben  f(l^(ed)te  ^&nner,  they  are  by  no  means  worthless 
men. 

The  (  of  the  ti  \%  often  elided  ;  as,  b  vtng*<  mt,  bring  it  to 
me ;  ev  \^aV  ^  gct^an,  he  has  done  it. 

INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

§  92.  Among  personal  pronouns  are  properly  included  the 
following,  which,  however,  represent  the  third  person  onlyy  and 
in  the  most  indefinite  manner: — 3^>nanb,  Stner,  some 
one,  some  body ;  3^^^i^inann/  every  one,  every  body ; 
9fttemanb,  Steinet,  no  one,  nobody;  man,  one,  they, 
people  (corresponding  to  the  French  on).  To  these  may  be 
added  ttwai,  som^ing,  and  nii)ti,  nothing. 

9Ran/  etwad  and  ntd^td  are  indeclinable.  3^in<^nb^  fftitmant 
and  3(^tnnann  are  declined  as  follows : — 

Nox.       3^"i<inb,        Sliemanb,  ^Actmannf 

0«w      J3«n«nt«^      !Riemantd,    }     q^^^^^m 
^■''-     I  Semonbed,     IRtfmanbe*,  (     3eDermttnn«, 

^^^'     )3emonbem,    ^imantmA    Setermami, 

■^*-     iSowuiDro,     SRiemoitboi,  <    3»en«aim. 
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The  declension  of  S t  n  e r  and  Stein  et  has  alreadj lieec 
noticed  among  the  indefinite  numerals  (§  77  and  §  85),  between 
which  and  the  indefinite  pronouns  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  line 
of  distinction.  A  few  examples  may  illustrate  their  inflection 
and  use : — ^aft  Du  einc  %ettv,  tin  f&nd)  ?  Hast  thou  a  pen,  a 
hook?  ^d)l^ahe  etnc,  ciiieS,  I  have  one  ;  id)  \)ahc  fetne, 
f  e  t  n  e  d/  I  have  none  ;  ed  tfl  S  i  n  e  r  txau%en,  some  one  is 
out  of  doors  ;  Sttintv  met^  aCled/  no  one  knows  every  thing. 

II.    POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 
§  93.     A  possessive   pronoun  is  one  which  repre- 
sents the  object  to  which  it  relates,  as  belonging  ei- 
ther to  the  speaker  (mine),  the  person  spoken  to  {Oiine) 
or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  (his). 

Possessive  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  genitive  of  personal 
pronouns.     They  are : — 

IsT  Person.  2d  Pebson,  3d  Pkbson. 

metn^    my,  mine;  be  in,  thy,    thine;  fetn,  his,its; 
u  n  f  e  r,  our,  ours ;    e  u  e  r,  your,  yours ;  i  ^  r,    her,  hers,  their. 

§  94.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  stands  in  connection 
with  a  noun,  it  is  called  conjunctive,  and  is  declined  like  the  in- 
definite article  in  the  singular,  and  like  the  definite  article  io 
the  plural.     Thus : — 


Maw. 

NoM.  metn, 
Gen.  metned/ 
Dat  metnem, 
Ace   mtintn. 


meiner, 
mtine, 


Nox. 


Gbn.^ 


Dat. 


Acc^  < 


SlNOULAB. 
Fem.  Neut 

meine^     mem, 
meincVf    metned, 

meinem^ 

mein, 

SiNOULAB. 

Fem. 

<  unfere, 
(  unfre, 

S  uiiferer, 
i  unfrer, 

S  imfcrcr, 
i  unfrer, 

1  iinfcre, 
i  unfre. 


my, 
of  my, 
to  my, 

my; 


Plubal. 

For  all  gendem. 

metne,  my, 
metner,  of  my, 
metnen,to  my, 
mtine,       my. 


Alaac 

unfcr. 


our. 


unferc^, 

unfreft, 

unfcrd, 

imferem, 

unfrem^ 

unferm, 

iinferen, 

unfren, 

unfern. 


Neut. 

J  unfcr, 

unfered/ 

unfreS,    of  our, 
unferd, 
unfereni/ 
unfrem/  to  our, 
unferm^ 


i  uttfer. 


our. 
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Plubal. 

?or  all  gendera. 

NoM.  iinferc,  unfre,       our, 

Gew.  unfcrer,  unfrer,  of  our, 

Dat,  unferen/  uneven,  to  our, 

Ace.  unfere,  unfre,        our. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.  Of  the  remaining  pronouns  of  this  class,  cucv,  yoar, 
is  declined  like  \xn\cx,  and  the  others  like  m  e  t  n.  It  will  he  per- 
ceived that  the  remark  made  respecting  euphonic  changes  in  ad- 
jectives ending  in  cl,  tv,  zn,  unaccented  ($  60.  Obs.  Ist.)^  is  also 
applicable  in  the  case  of  u  nf  cr. 

Obs.  2,  The  word  r  t  g  c  H/ otrn,  is  often  joined  to  possessive 
pronouns  to  make  the  notion  of  possession  more  prominent ;  as, 
mctn  e  i  g  n  c  r  3icd,  my  own  coat ;  unfcr  c  t  g  n  c  ^  ^tnt^  our  own 
child. 

Obs.  3.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  for  the  third  person  singular 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  possessive,  viz  :  {tin,  when  the  gender 
of  the  possessor  is  masculine  or  neuter,  and  il)X,  when  it  is  femi- 
nine. Each  of  these  again  indicates,  by  means  of  its  terminations, 
the  gender  of  the  object  possessed,  with  which  possessive  pronouns, 
like  all  other  adjectives,  must  agree  in  gender,  number  and  case  ; 
e.  g.  f  c  t  n  (ibr)  iBatcx,  f  c  t  n  e  (ibrc)  gjJuttcr,  f  c  i  n  (ibr)  SBud),  his 
(her)  father,  his  (her)  mother,  his  (her)  book. 

Obs.  4.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  constitutes  the  or^^ica/e 
to  a  substantive,  or  to  a  pronoun  denoting  a  determinate  object,  it  re- 
mains like  adjectives,  uninflected ;  as,  tod  SBud)  ifl  fein,  the  book 
is  his ;  roc9  ijl  ber  9{uf)m  ?  92ur  iD  c  t  n,  nur  iD  c  i  n  I  Whose  is  the 
glory  ?    Thine,  only  thine !     (§  52,  1st.) 

Obs.  5.  In  addressing  persons  of  rank,  it  was  formerly  custom- 
ary to  use  3  b  1 0  instead  of  the  third  person  feminine  3 1)  t  c,  her, 
and  also  in  place  of  Gu  c  r^  your ;  e.  g.  3  b  ^  o  (now  3  b  t  c)  ^Oiojes 
fl&t  tie  JlSnIgtnn,  her  Majesty  the  queen;  36^0  (6ur  e)  aXojcftdt 
ba6en  nitr  bcfcblen,  your  Majesty  has  commanded  me.  In  written 
communications  tiie  pronouns  (iuxc,  your,  ^cine^  his,  and  &tintv, 
to  his,  are  commonly  contracted  into  6  to.,  @  e.,  and  @  r. ;  e.  g. 
dm*  iDurd)(aud)t/  your  Highness;  @r«  ^(i[i^&t,  to  his  Majesty. 

§  95.  Possessive  pronouns  are  called  absolute  when  they 
are  not  immediately  connected  with  a  substantive,  but  related 
to  one  already  mentioned  or  understood. 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns  vnih  the  article  are  inflected 
like  adjectives  of  the  second  declension,  and  without  it,  like  ad- 
jectives of  the  firsti 

When  connected  with  the  article,  they  frequently  change  the 
termination  e  into  t  g  e  >  as,  ter  m  e  t  n  e,  m  e  t  n  i  9  e ;  ter  f  e  i^ 
ne,  fetntge. 
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The  following  list  exhibits  the  absolute  possessiTe  pronoons 
of  both  declensions  in  the  nominative  singular* 

First  Declension.  Second  Dbclenbioxv. 

mei'ner/  meine/  meineS^  ter^  tie,  bad  meine  or  metmge,  mine, 

teinet,  ttine,    teined/     n     n     »»  beine  **  ttini^t,  thine, 

fetnco  fetne^    fetned/     rr     »     »  feme    ^  fetntge,  his, 

tijreo  ii)r^^      i<>red/       w     »#     n  iljre     "  t^n'^e,    hera, 

unferer^  unfere,  unfered^  n     n     w  unfrc  **  unfrt<)e,  ours, 

znxzt,  eiire,     eured,      w     w     i»  eure    **  eun9e/    yours, 

x%xzx,  \\ixz,     \%xti,       n     u     99  iljre     "  tbn^e,    theirs, 

Strer,  3^>re^    3^ve*,     (in  polite  conversation)  3[>re  or  3ljri» 

ge^  yours. 

$  96.    The  inflection  of  possessive  pronouns,  both  absolute  and 
eoDJunctive,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  :— - 

I.  My  brother  and  his. 

SlNGULAS. 

NoM.  metn     SBniber    unt  fclncr,  bcc    {Am^t ; 
Gkn.  mcmi'tf  IBrubcr^  unb  \dvit^,  be^   fcintgm ; 
Dat.  mctiKut  Srut>ct    unt)  Ktncm,  Kmu  fctnigen  ; 
Ace.  uunnen  ISrubcr   unb  fcincn,  ben  fiintgcn. 

Plusal. 

NoM.  mctne  SBrfibcr  unb  \<\nt,  bte  fdni<)ni  ; 
Gen.  nwtncr  S^rilbcr  unb  fi'incr,  ber  iVtnigoi ; 
Dat.  mcttti'ti  i^rAbcrn  unb  fvtncn,  ben  fcinigcn; 
Ace.  nunne    iSrAbn:   unb  feinc,   lU  jvinrgen. 

II.  Her  sister  and  mine. 

NoM.  tf)re  ^d)n?cftcr  nnb  nirtnc,  bie  ineint()e ; 
Gkn.  ihrer  @(hivcftiT  unb  nieincr,  bet  lurtnii^en  ; 
Dat.  t()ri*r  @d)n)i'ni*i^  unb  nu'iniT,  bcr  nictnigcn  lu 

III.  Our  house  and  theirs. 

NoH.  nnfer    ^au^    unb  xhrti,   bo^  \hx\^z ; 
Gen.  unfrc^  ^oufc*  nnb  ihrc^,   bc^  ihricjcn ; 
Dat.  unfcrni  |>Aufc   unb  t()rcm,  bcin  ibrigcn  lu 

Examples.  3(1  bad  S^^r  3?e9enfc^{rm  tmasc),  S^rc  Tinte 
(fem.),  3()r  SCcib  (neut.)  ?  3a,  ed  iff  m  c  i  n  e  r,  b  e  r  m  e  i  n  e^ 
ber  meinige— metne,  bie  metnc/  btc  meinigc —  mci» 
ned,  bad  metne^  tai  metntge;  is  this  your  umbrella, 
your  ink,  your  garment  ?  Yes,  it  is  mine  (i.  e.  my  umbrella,  mp 
ink,  my  garment). 

Remark.  The  absolute  possessive  pronouns  are  sometimes  eoi* 
ployed  substantively,  in  which  case  their  initial  must  always  be  a 
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capital  letter  ($  11);  aa,  ta€  9)2etntg(,  tDtini^t,  Cetnt^c, 
my  own  (my  property),  thy  own,  his  own;  e.  g.  ^bc  id)  nxd^t 
972ad)t,  gu  tf)un^  was  id)  rotd^  mit  bem  9){  e  t  n  t  a  e  n  ?  Is  it  not  lawfiil 
for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  So  also  in  the  plural, 
bic  ^c'xn'xQcn,  >Deintgen,  &c\niatn,  Sbi^tgen,  my,  thy, 
his,  their  (your)  friends,  relatives,  family. 

III.    DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  07.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  serves  to  point  out 
the  locality  of  the  person  or  thing  with  wluch  it  is 
connected. 

The  German  language  has  three  demonstrative  pronouns 
viz:  biefer^  ^tefe,  btefed^  this;  itnct,  ienc/  {ened^ 
that,  and  b  e  r/  tit,  bad/  this,  that. 

!Otefer  and  jener  are  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  de 
clension,  thus : — 


Singular. 

Fen.       Neat. 

NoM.  btefer^  ticfe,  btefed  Itidi),  this, 

Gen.  bicfcd/  bicfcr,  btefcft,  of  this, 

Dat.  btefeni/  bicfer,  bt'efem,  to  this, 

Ace.  biefeii/  biefe/  btefed  itidi),  this ; 


Pluka£. 

For  all  gendera. 

btefe,  these* 
btcfer,  of  these, 
btefen^to  these, 
btefe,        these* 


§  98.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  ber,  bte^  ba^  may 
supply  the  place  of  either  btefer  or  jener.  When  it  stands  in 
connection  with  a  substantive,  or  any  word  used  as  such,  it  is 
inflected  like  the  definite  article  (§  3),  and  difiers  firom  it 
only  by  a  stronger  accentuation.  But  when  it  is  used  abso- 
lutely, it  deviates  firom  the  inflection  of  the  article  in  the  gen* 
Itive  singular,  and  in  the  genitive  and  dative  plural,  thus  :^ 


Nox. 


SmovLAS. 

Hate  Fern.  NeuL 

ber,        bte,        bad/ 


this,  that 


«■»•  S  K"- S  ST  S  JTI  <"^ -^ 


Dat. 
Ace. 


19 


bent/       ber/       bent/  to  this,  that 

hen,        tie,        ba§/  this,  that 

Plvsal. 

For  til  fenden. 

NoM.  tie,            these,  those; 

Gbn.  beren/    of  these,  those; 

Dat.  teneti,    to  these,  those ; 

AcG.   bie/            these,  those. 


4M 

§  99*      OBSERVATIORS. 

dftf.  I.  S)i(fcr  implies  proanmity  either  of  space  or  time  !• 
Ae  person  speaking,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  equivalent  to  tbs 
English  the  httero  Stntv,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  some- 
thinff  well-known  (the  Latin  t//e),  already  fneniitnud^  or  remota9 
and  hence  it  is  often  rendered  by  the  former, 

Ohs.  3.  The  neater  pronoans  t)  i  e  ^  and  b  a  ^  are,  like  the  in- 
definite e<  ($  91.  Obs,  7),  often  employed  to  represent  the  subjeol 
of  a  proposition  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner,  some- 
times even  without  any  distinction  of  gender  or  number  j  e.  g.  ta#' 
ifl  ctn  Sran^cfe,  that  is  a  Frenchman ;  1 1  c  £  ft  n  b  mctnr  ^iXtxn, 
^ese  are  my  parents ;  t  a  6  fint  S^etfcn,  those  are  pinks. 

Ohs,  3.  iDc9  is  ^h®  more  ancient  form  of  the  genitire  singular 
masculine  and  neuter,  now  only  used  in  the  more  elevated  style  of 
poetry  and  in  composition ;  as,  ^t^^a\^,tt^iQKQ^€n,on  that  ac- 
count ;  t  cp  fku€  fi(b  ta^  6r^tctd>/  let  the  earth  rejoice  in  it. 

IV.    DETERMINATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  100.     Determinatiye   pronouns    senre  to  make 

Srominent  the  person  or  object  which  is  the  antece- 
ent  of  a  subsequent  relative  clause. 

They  are : — ber,  fete,  tad,  that  j  bcrfenige,  tic^em'jc,  taiytnu 
ae,  he,  she,  it,  that  person  (who)  ;  tcrfclbe,  ttefclbc,  ba^fetbe^ 
the  same;  the  obsolete  feibtger,  felbtge,  fetbtged,  the  same ;  and 
(b(d)er,  fold^e,  fold)ed  {pedis),  such. 

£)er,  tit,  ba^/  when  standing  with  a  substantive,  is  inflected 
like  the  article  (§  3),  and  when  used  absolutely,  like  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  ber,  bte,  tcA,  except  that  in  the  genitive 
phiial  it  has  berer  instead  of  beren;  e.  g.  baft  Sd^tcffal 
berer  ifl  %Mt,  bte  fic^^  fetbfl  )u  emdbten  nid)t  tm  ®tanbe  ftnb, 
the  fiite  of  those  is  hard,  who  are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

J)  101.  ®  0  ( d^  e  t/  when  used  without  the  article,  follows  the 
ection  of  the  first  declension  of  adjectives,  but  when  prece- 
ded by  the  indefinite  article  etn,  tint,  tm,  it  is  inflected  like  aa 
adjective  of  the  third  declension,  thus  : — 

NoM,    foId)?r,     folc^e,       foldjed, 

««••  \  [ffi;  \  '"*"-  \  se  *«. 

NoH,  c(n     fold>cr,  dm  foId)e,    ctn     foId)ed, 
Gbn.  efneft  fblc^en^-  tintx  fol<^en,  eineft  fold^en,  dec 

S>erientgc  and  berfelbe  are  compounds,  of  whicli 
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ooth  components  are  declined ;  ter^  tie,  tad  following  the  in* 
flection  of  the  definite  article,  and  jentge  and  fetbe  that 
of  the  second  declension  of  adjectives  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Masc  Fem.  Neat.  For  all  gondem. 


NoM.  terjent3e,  titicnxQe,    baejentge/ 

Geiv.  tedjemgen/  berjentgen/  tedjcntgen/ 

Dat.  bemjentgen,  terjcnigcn,  bemjcnigcn. 

Ace.  benientgen/  biejentge^    badjenige  j 


NoM.  btejentgen/ 
Gen.  berjem'gen^ 
Dat.  benjenigctt. 
Ace.    biejemgen. 


§   102.       OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs,  1.  Determinative  pronouns  can  always  be  distingoished 
from  demonstratives  by  the  relative  clause  by  which  they  are  gen- 
erally followed.  Examples:  bcrienige,  ive(d)er  bie  9Bifs 
fen fd) often  (tebr^  roci^  fetne  WiuU  ouf  etne  angcnebme  2(rt  ^u  be* 
nu^en,  he  who  is  fond  of  the  sciences,  is  never  at  a  loss  how  to 
improve  his  leisure  hours  pleasantly;  et  t)at  benfetben  3^ef)(et 
Qtma6)t,  n>  e  t  d)  e  n  id^  geniad)t  i)abc,  he  has  made  the  same  mistake, 
which  I  have  made ;  tcaue  b  e  n  e  n  nie,  bie  IDir  fd>meid^ctn/  never  put 
confidence  in  those,  who  flatter  you. 

Obs.  2.  The  determinative  pronouns  may  be  employed  either 
adjec lively  or  substantively.  JDeqentge  serves  simply  to  point  out 
emphatically  the  antecedent  wiUiout  any  other  modification ;  berfelbe 
adds  to  it  the  notion  of  identity^  which  is  often  made  intensive  by 
the  particle  e  b  e  n  ;  as,  e  6  e  n  terfelbe,  the  very  same.  Gc(d)er  im* 
plies  a  reference  to  the  kind  or  consUiution  of  persons  or  things ; 
e.  g.  f  o(  d)  e  S<^ud)t  such  fruit ;  e t  n  f  o  (d)  e  c  fBotet,  such  a  father. 
When  \c{&iiv,  in  conformity  with  the  English  idiom,  is  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article,  it  is  not  inflected, — f  eld)  e i  n  9]2onn,  such  a 
man ;  fc(d)  eincni  Gcbne,  to  such  a  son.  Sometimes  the  syllable  of 
inflection  is  likewise  dropped,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  fc(d)  grope  ®cfd)etbenf)ett/  such  great  modesty. 

Obs.  3.  i>cx  and  bet  fetbe  often  stand  simply  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  personal  pronouns  e  r,  ft  e,  ti,  or  of  the  posses- 
sives  fetn,  ibr,  his,  hers,  when  two  persons  mentioned  in  the 
same  or  in  a  previous  sentence  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
each  other ;  e.  g.  er  fdnb  ben  iBatet  unb  bef  fen  @ebn  3u  .^ufe,  he 
found  the  father  and  his  (i.  e.  the  father's)  son  at  home ;  bee  SCingF 
(ing  fd)Tteb  feineni  ^reunbe  iiber  bo^  beoerflebenbe  ®4i(ffa(  beffelben, 
the  youn^  man  wrote  to  his  friend  concerning  his  (the  friend's)  fo- 
tnre  destiny ;  tiefec  93{ann  t^ut  aUes  filr  feinen  S$rubeC/  aber  betf  eU 
be  loei^  tf)ni  fetnen  iDanf  bafilr,  this  man  does  every  thing  for  bis 
brother,  but  he  (the  brother)  is  not  grateful  for  it. 

V.    RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

(  103.  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  which  serves  to 
oanneot  a  limiting  orejqplanatory  clause  to  a  preceding 
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noun,  to  which  it  relates,  and  which  is  called  its  ante^ 
cedent. 

The  German  language  has  four  relative  pronouns,  viz : — bnv 
tte^  ta^,  and  meid)ev,  weid)e,  metered,  who,  which ;  mer,  ma^, 
who,  what,  and  the  obsolete  and  indeclinable  f  d. 

&  104.  ®  eld)er  is  the  only  pronoun  of  this  class  which  maj  stand 
acyectivel^r  in  connection  with  a  substantive.  It  is  declined 
like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  thus : — 

SiNGULAK. 
Miue.  Fern.  NeuL 

NoM,  weld^et/  n>cld)e^  todd)e^,        who,  which, 

Gkn.  xocid^ei,  tt)c(d)cr,  n>eld)ed/        whose,  of  which, 

Dat.  xoeldftm,  toeld^er^  tocid)em,  to  whom,  to  which, 

Ace.  melc^en^  toddle,  welched,        whom,  whidu 

Plubal. 

For  all  gendera. 

NoK.  wtid)e,  who,  which, 
Gkn.  toeld^ev,  whose,  of  which, 
Dat.  metc^eti/  to  whom,  to  which. 
Ace.  tt)eld)e/        whom,      which. 

The  relative  t  e  r  is  inflected  like  the  demonstrative  htt, 
tic,  tad  (§  98). 

The  plural  of  to  e  r  and  w  a  6  is  wanting ;  in  the  singul 
they  are  thus  declined : — 

Mate,  and  Fern.  Naat. 

NoM.  mer/  who,  he  who,  she  who, 

Gkn.  *^!f^"'  I  whose,  of  whom, 

Dat.  xoemf    to  whom, 
Ace.  wen,  whom; 


mad/        which,     what, 

toc^,    of  which,  of  what, 

xooiu,  to  which,  to  what, 
ma^,        which,     what. 


§  105.       0BBERVATI0N8. 

Obs.  1.  The  pronouns  toer  and  tpo  ^  never  relate-to  an  indi- 
vidual or  determinate  object,  but  to  such  only  as  are  of  the  moat 
general  and  indefinite  character.  Hence  they  are  commonly  em- 
ployed after  the  neuter  demonstrative  t  a  ^^  or  the  indefinite  numer- 
als aiic^,  all,  ttwai,  something,  m a  n (^  e  ^/  many  a  (things), 
0 1  c  (/  much,  ID  c  n  1 9/  litUef  n  t  d)  t  ^,  nothing;  eu  g,^a^,  to  a  6  ip 
l^aU,  Qthi  id)  Dtr,  that  which  I  have,  I  give  thee ;  o ( ( e  ^,  wai  mir 
t^eucr  \%  all  that  is  dear  to  me.  But,  1 1  c  f  c  r  ^nabe  (definite), 
wc(d)  er  in  tic  @c^u(e  Qcl)\,  this  boy  who  goes  to  school ;  tie  fR^, 
n>  e  ( ^  e  blfi^t,  the  rose  which  blossoms. 

Obs.  2.  The  forms  roer,  loeffcn,  roe  m,  men  relate  to  persons 
only,  of  either  sex  ;wa6  and  the  genitive  to  r  p  only  to  things  and 
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abstract  tenns.    SS  e  p  is  also  used  in  the  compoandt  toepioegcil 
and  n>  c  9  f)  a  t  b  e  n,  wherefore,  on  which  account. 

Ohs»  3.  On  account  of  this  indefinite  signification  cf  to  t  r  and 
to  a  ^,  their  antecedent  is  frequently  omitted,  and  they  become  equi- 
valent to  berjcntge  roetcber^MeicnigerocIdX/  to^jenis 
^  c  n)  c ( d)  e  ^^  he  who,  she  who,  that  which  ;  e.  g.  toe  c  cinfani  jt^t 
tn  fciner  jammer  unb  fd)mcre^  btttre  Sbr&nen  loetnt  (^ZcodiQ/  he  who 
sits  in  his  lonely  chamber,  shedding  the  heavy,  bitter  tear;  road 
fi*in  nmp,  gcfd)ef)e !  That  which  must  needs  be,  let  it  come  to  pass ! 
Sometimes,  however,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  expression,  the  de« 
termi native  tct/  tie,  tag  is  added  to  the  main  proposition,  which 
in  this  construction  always  follows  the  relative  clause;  e.  ?.  met 
nid)t  arbeitcn  xoWX,  bet  foil  aud^  ntc^t  effen,  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
labour,  neither  shall  he  eat. 

Obs,  4.  The  compound  relatives  whoever^  whatever^  whosoever^ 
&c.,  are  rendered  in  German  by  annexing  aud)  or  tmmcr  to 
wer  or  voai  ;  e.  g.  n> e r  o u d)  (tnim e r),  w a d  aud)  (i mm c r),  &c. 

Obs,  5.  After  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
the  relative  n)  c  I  d}  c  t  is  never  used,  bat  always  bee;  e.  g.  i  d)/  b  er 
(not  n>c(d)cr)  id)  ocr  ^tr  flefje,  I  who  am  standing  before  thee ;  aD  u, 
b  e  r  iDu  mein  etgencr  iBrubec  h\%  thou  who  art  mine  own  brother. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  examples,  that  in  German  the 
personal  pronouns  (i  &i,  b  u)  are  repeated  afler  the  relative ;  when- 
ever this  is  the  case,  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  must  agree  in 
person  with  the  personal  pronoun ;  otherwise  it  is  put  in  the  third 
person,  and  agrees  with  the  relative ;  e.  g.  Unfer  93ater,  beriDubifl 
in  bcm  ^iinmcl,  our  father  who  art  in  heaven ;  >D  U/  b  e  r  fo  met 
It e f *t  unb  (0  loenig  b e  n f  t,  thou,  who  readest  so  much  and  thinkest 
80  little. 

Obs,  6.  Instead  of  t0tid^ci,tot\diiv,pLwcld^tv,  the  gen- 
itives of  the  relative  n)c(d)cr,  the  Germans  regularly  substitute  b  ( f  s 
fen,  b e r e  n,  pi.  b e r e n  ;  the  genitives  of  n)etd)et  being  only  used 
when  the  relative  is  employed  adjectively  ($  104);  e.  g.  bet  9)2ann, 
b  e  r  fc  n  (not  n>  e  t  d)  e  d)  ®oI)n  id)  fenne,  the  man  whose  son  I  am  ac- 
quainted with;  bte  S3^ume/beten  (not  n>cld)er)  Sltttben  abgefoQeti 
finb,  the  trees,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  perished.  But,  S^euten, 
w  e  Id)  e  d  ^biicfcpbcn  ^tincipia  icb  gelefen  ^abe,  Newton,  the  Princi- 
pia  of  which  philosopher  I  have  read. 

Obs,  7.  The  use  of  the  relative  f  o,  instead  of  to  c  1 4  e  t  and  bet, 
is  antiquated.  It  occurs  only  occasionally  in  poetry,  as,  3flS^en 
fdtlunmKtt,  fo  bet  97{utret  ^eube,  f o  bet  (Btcl)  bed  iCotfed  loat,  Rosetta 
sleeps  (in  death),  who  once  was  the  joy  of  her  mother,  the  pride 
of  the  place. 

VI.    INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  106.    Interrogative  pronouns  are   employed   in 
asking  questions. 

They  are: — Ist^mer?  mad?  whot  what?  which  areal- 
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wftjt  Qted  subttaniiTriy ;  ^d,  to  t  Id)  t  v,  t»t  I  d^e,  }»ftd^€^f 
which,  what?  used  gubstantivelj  and  adjectivelj  both;  and  3d, 
wad  fur  etn,  eine,  cin?  what  sort  of? 

The  plural  of  xeev,  ioa6  is  wanting ;  the  singular  is  declined 
thus: — 

MftK.  and  Fain.  Neut. 


NoM.  wer,  who  ? 

Gkn,  we(|^ti  or  »cg,     whose  ? 
Dat.  went/  to  whom  ? 

Ace.  wen^  whom? 

The  interrogative  n>e((^er  is  inflected  precisely  like  the  re. 
ktive  (§  104). 


»ad,  what? 
(»cf),  of  what? 
mogu,*  to  what  ? 
wad/        what  ? 


§  107.  When  wad  f&r  em  stands  in  immediate  connection 
wiUi  a  Bubstantivey  the  e  t  n,  which  is  the  onlj  declinable  part, 
fellows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  in  the  singular 
number.    In  the  plural  the  pronoun  is  simply  wad  fur. 

What  sort  of  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  book? 

SlNOUItAB. 
Maac  Fani.  Naut. 

Nov.  waf  fiir  etn     SSaum,    eine  ^(ume^  em     ^u(^? 
Gen.  toad  fiir  etned  Saumed^  etner  931ume/  etned  SBud^edV 
Dat.  t»ad  fur  eittem  SBaume^  etner  ^iumt,  etnem  SBud^e? 
Ace.  toad  fur  etnen  93aum/    erne  fSlnme,  etn     ^ud^^ 

What  sort  of  trees,  flowers,  bo<^  ? 
Plusal. 

NoH.  toad  fiir  SSaume,    fQfnmen,  ©fic^er  ? 

Gen.  om  toad  fiir  SSanmen/  ^(unten^  Su4)em? 

Dat.  toad  fur  f&aumen,  SBlumen,  Siic^erii? 

AcG.  toad  fur  123aume/    SShitnen^  ^ud^er? 

But  if  the  substantive,  to  which  toad  fur  etn  relates,  is  not 
expressed,  it  is  declined  in  the  singular  only,  like  an  adyective 
of  the  first  declension,  thus  : — 

Maac.       Fein.      Neut 

NoM.  toad  pir  etner,  eine,  etned, 

Gen.  toad  fiir  eined,  etner,  etned, 

Dat.  toad  fiir  extttm,  etner,  etnem. 

Ace.  mai  fiir  einen,  etne,   etned. 

*  With  respect  to  the  pronominal  adverb§,  which  nipply  the  place  of  Ae 
chlique  caaea  of  demonstrative,  relative  and  interrogative  pronoimay  leo  ib» 
*--  on  iiDVB&M»  below. 
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§  108.      OBBERVATION0. 

Chs.  1.  The  genitive  loeffen,  and  the  datire  wem^  are  goneii- 
ally  applicable  to  persons  only,  and  not  to  thiagSy  except  the  ab- 
breviated form  10 e p  in  composition ;  as,  ivep^alb,  loepioegctt, 
wherefore,  on  what  account;  e«  g,  wi^l)aU)  b'tft  jDu  gefemmcn? 
wherefore  hast  thoa  comel  coepiofgm  meint  jte?  why  does  she 
weepi 

Obs.  2.  The  pronouns  wa^fftretn  and  to  « ( d)/  the  nninflecled 
form  of  w^dicv,  are  sometimes  used  in  exclamations  of  surprise ; 
«.  g.  aBa^fficcin  S3aum !  What  a  tree !  6e^t,  w e ( d)  (in 
972cnfd) !  Lo,  what  a  man !  SB  e  ( c^  @\M  M  ^immc(6  ()a&  id^  W(^ 
^ffd)(cu^crt !     What  heaven-sent  fortune  I  have  cast  away ! 

Obi.  3.  SB  ( t  and  n>  a  ^  are  employed  when  ineuiry  is  made 
after  a  person  or  thing  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner. 
IB  c  ( d)  (  r  is  more  definite,  including  the  notion  of  the  quality  or 
condition  of  the  individual  object  inquired  after.  It  is  the  correlative 
of  fo(d)cr  ($  102.  Obs.  2),  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  qualis.  SBa< 
f  {ir  ein  indicates  the  sj>tcies  or  kind^  to  which  the  person  or  thing 
belongs;  e.  g.  SBer  ifl  ba?  (^in  SKonn.  SB  a  6  \^x  cinet? 
Gin  ^aufmann  avLt  Hamburg.  SBct^et  jtaufmonn?  |>(rr  S7« 
Who  is  there  1  A  man.  What  sort  of  one  t  A  merchant  of  Ham« 
burg.  What  merchant  t  Mr.  N.  SBatf  (^aft  2)u?  (Eine  SBIume. 
SBa^  far  eine  SBtume?  6tne  mcfe.  SBe{d)e?  2)ic  rot^e.  What 
have  you  %  A  flower.  What  sort  of  a  flower  %  A  rose.  Which 
rose  ?    The  red  rose. 

Obs.  4.  The  e  t  n,  of  mod  f&t  ein,  is  omitted  before  names  of  ma« 
terials,  or  before  substantives  of  the  plural  number.  9Ba6  ffit 
iSBetn?  What  kind  of  winet  SBa«  far  8cute?  Whai  soit  of 
f  eople  1 

Obs,  5.    The  intenogative  n>  a  I  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
tenseof  motum;  e.g.  SBo^  bctrabfl  2)u  )Dt4?  Whyartthou 
town  1  SB  a  <  loclnen  6t(  ?  Why  do  yon  weep  t 


VERBS. 


§  109.  Ist,  A  verb  is  a  word  by  which  either  an  ac- 
tivity ^  aviissivityt  or  a  simple  mode  of  existence  is  predi- 
cated of  a  person  or  thing  called  its  subject ;  e.  g.  fal^ 
(d)ret6e^  I  write ;  £u  tDtrfi  gefc^aqett^  thou  art  beaten ; 
tie  9t0fe  Untft^  the  rose  blooms. 

2d,  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  principal  cLaases— 
Transitive  and  Intransitive. 

3d,  Transitive  verbs  are  active  verbs,  the  sense  of  wbkh  b 
not  complete  without  the  addition  of  an  object  in  tiie  occiMU- 
U»e  ease ;  e.  g.  id)  (curette  e tnen  93rie^  I  ^m  wxitiiig  a  lettet. 
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5  110.  Intransitive  verbs  are  of  two  kinds: — 
let,  Neuter  verbs,  which  denote  either  a  quiescent  state  (sim- 
ple mode  of  existence) ;  as,  id)  ruffe,  fi^C/  fcf)(afe,  I  am  restm^ 
sitting,  sleeping,  or  such  an  activity  as  does  not  terminate  in 
anj  object ;  e.  g.  id)  (aufe,  fdmpfC/  ge^e,  I  am  running,  strug- 
gling, going. 

2d,  Those  active  verbs,  the  object  of  which  is  either  in  the 
genitive  or  dative ;  e.  g.  t(^  fd^one,  oergeffe,  ertnnere  mid)  f  e  t  ^ 
n  e  r^  I  spare,  forget,  remember  him ;  i&i  ^e^on^e,  troue/  ^anf t 
x%m,  \  obey,  trust,  thank  him. 

§  111.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  forms,  called  the 
active  and  the  passive  voices. 

If  the  subject  is  represented  as  the  agent  acting  upon  an- 
other  person  or  thing  {object  in  the  accusative),  the  verb  is  said 
to  be  in  the  active  voice;  e.  g.  t (^  rufC/  (tebc/  nenn e 
\%Vi,  \  love,  call,  name  him. 

B  t  if  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  the  object  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  it,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice ;  e.  g. 
ic^  merbe  gcrufen,  ^ziitht,  genonnt,  I  am  called,  loved,  named. 

§112.  1st,  Intransitive  verbs  do,  firom  the  nature  of  their 
signification,  not  admit  of  a  passive  voice,  but  have  the  active 
form  only ;  as,  ic^  retfC/  ^^z,  I  am  travelling,  standing. 

2d,  When,  however,  the  active  subject  cannot  be  named,  or 
is  designedly  left  indeterminate,  intransitive  verbs  may  be  used 
impersonally  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  passive  voice  ; 
6.  g.  ed  totrb  Qttanit,  gefptelt,  getrunfen^  there 
is  dancing,  playing,  drinking  going  on. 

§118.  The  class  of  intransitive  verbs  comprehends  also 
reflexive  verbs.     Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  : — 

1st,  Such  as  are  employed  in  the  reflexive  form  only ;  as, 
fid)  bcfinnen,  ftd)  fc^en,  fic^  freucn,  to  reflect,  to 
long,  to  rejoice. 

2d,  Such  as  are  formed  from  transitive  verbs  by  the  addition 
of  the  reflexive  pronouns  m t c^,  nn^,  hid),  eui),  fid^  (§  90. 
Obs.  3) ;  e.  g.  cr  drgcrt  fi  d),  he  is  vexed  ;  td>  lege  m  t  d>,  I  lie 
down;  ^iite  Ou  T>id)l  beware  I  from  orgern,  legen^ 
%Viten,  to  vex,  to  lay  down,  to  guard. 

This  form  of  verbs  is  of  extensive  use  in  German,  and  cor- 
responds  to  the  deponent  verbs  in  Latin  and  to  the  middle  voice 
in  Greek. 

S  114.  1st,  Impersonal  verbs  are  employed  in  the  third 
person  singular  only.     Their  subject  is  quite  indeterminate,  and 
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if  always  expressed  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  e  6  (S  90.  Ohs.  7)  | 
as,  ed  reg  net,  ed  bon  nert,  ed  b  (t^t,  it  rains,  it  thun- 
ders, it  lightens ;  ed  ^etgt,  it  is  said ;  e§  gibt  Seute,  there  are 
men. 

2d,  Many  verbs  have  an  impersonal  form  in  German,  which 
are  not  used  as  such  in  English  ;  e.  g.  el  bungert  mtc^,  I  am 
hungry;  e§  fciirftet  mic^,  I  am  thirsty;  e§  fncrt  mic^,  I  am 
cold  ;  e^  (oft  ftc^  ntc^t  gut  fingen,  it  is  not  easy  to  sing,  &c. 

§  115.  Of  auxiliary  verbs  there  are  two  classes  in  Ger- 
man : — 

1st,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  tenseSi  of  which  there  are  three : 
b  a  b  e  n,  to  have ;  f  e  t  n,  tobe ;  and  to  e  r  b  e  n,  to  become  (shaU, 
will). 

2d,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  moody  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb.  They  are  seven  in  number :  tiivs 
fen,  to  be  permitted;  fonnen,  tobe  able  (can);  mo  gen,  to 
be  allowed  (may) ;  m  u  f  f  e  n,  to  be  obliged  (must) ;  f  o  C  ( e  n,  to 
be  under  obligation  (ought)  ;  U)  o  ( ( e  n,  to  be  willing  (to  intend)  ; 
t  tt  f  f  e  n,  to  let  (permit). 

§  116.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  German  verb,  we 
distinguish,  as  in  English,  the  relations  of  Number^ 
Person^  Mood,  and  Tense. 

§117.  Verbs  have  two  numbers.  Singular  smd  Plural; 
and  three  persons,  each  of  which  may  be  cUistinguished  by  its 
characteristic  termination. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  terminations  of  verbs  as  a** 
turned  by  the  three  persons,  singular  and  plural : — 

Singular,  Plural, 


1st  Person — e  or  given, 

2d  Person— eft,  ft, 

dd  Person — e  t,  t,  or  like  the  first  person ; 

en, 

et,t, 

en. 

IXAMPLKS: 

Singular, 

td)  vet  e,  I  speak, 

tu  (ob  eft,  thou  praisest, 

et  fptel  t,  he  plays ; 

Plural. 

»fr  fefen,  we 
ibr  feb  e  t,  ye  s 
fie  fuc^  e  n,  the 

read, 
ee, 
y  seek. 

^  118.     German  verbs  have/otir  moods,  viz  : — the  Indica* 
the,  Subjunctive^  Imperativej  and  the  Ir^iiioe ;  the  significa- 
tion of  which  in  general  corresponds  to  that  of  moods  of  the 
19* 
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saaie  name  in  EDgliak ;  e.  g.  fte  r  e  b  e  n,  they  ipeak  (io- 
<^*) ;  ici)  i^atte  ^erebet  I  should  have  spoken  (8iibj.> ; 
t  e  b  e  S  u  I  apeak  thou  (imper.)  ! 

§  119.  Thej  have,  moreover,  six  teuses: — the  Present^ 
Tmperfectj  Perfect^  Pluperfect^  Simple  Future^  and  Future 
Perfect*  Of  these  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  active  are  simple  tenses ;  the  remaining  ten- 
ses of  tlie  active  voice,  as  well  as  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive, 
are  periphrastic^  i.  e.  fi>rmed  by  means  of  the  perfect  partici- 
ple or  infinitive,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115} ;  e.  g. 
pres.  id)  (^  6  r e^  I  hear ;  imperf  id)  \fb  r  te,  I  h^und ;  perf.  id^ 
babe  aebottf  I  have  heiuxl;  pres,  passvoe^  id)  »erbe  ge^ 
b  0  r  t/ 1  am  heard,  &c. 

&  120.  There  are  four  forms  of  the  infinitive : — the  present 
and  perfect  infinitives  active ;  as,  C  o  b  e  n^  to  praise ;  g  e  (  d  b  t 
b  <x  b  e  ri/  to  have  praised ;  and  the  present  and  perfect  inJBnitiyes 
passive;  e.  g.  geCob  t  w  erten,  to  be  praised;  gelobt 
ID  0  r  t  e  n  f  e  t  n^  to  have  been  praised.  The  present  infinitive 
active  always  ends  in  n  or  e  n,  and  is  often  preceded  by  the  pre- 
position iu\  as,  ju  tjelfe n,  to  help ;  ju  tahel n,  to  blame. 

§  121.  The  German  verb  has  three  Participles :  the 
present,  perfect,  and  future. 

1st,  The  present  participle  is  formed  fix>mthe  present  infini- 
tive, by  adding  b  to  it ;  as,  (oben  t,  boren  b,  praising,  hearing. 
It  is  always  active  in  its  signification,  and  is  less  extensively 
enqiloyed  than  the  English  participle  in  ing. 

2d,  The  perfect  participle  generally  assumes  the  prefix  g  t, 
and  ends  either  in  e  t  or  t  in  regular  verbs ;  as,  g  e  (ob  e  t, 
praised ;  QtUbet,  lived ;  or  in  e  n  (n)  in  irregular  verbs ;  as, 
g  e  feb  e  w,  seen  ;  9  e  geff  e  n,  eaten.  When  belonging  to  tran- 
sitive verbs,  it  has  a  passive  signification  (except  in  the  com- 
pound tenses  of  the  active  voice),  but  when  formed  firom  in- 
transitive verbs,  it  is  active  (§  112),  difTering  fix>m  the  present 
participle  only  in  the  relation  of  time. 

3d,  The  future  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  with 
}U/  by  annexing  the  letter  b ;  as,  ju  bben,  to  praise ; 
}U  (obenb/  to  be  praised;  in  ^erebrenb,  to  be  venerated, 
verable.  Like  the  Latin  participle  in  dus  (amandus,  veneratu 
^us)f  it  always  has  a  passive  signification,  involving  at  the  same 
time  the  notion  of  necessity^  propriety ^  or  possihUity.  It  is, 
however,  employed  only  as  an  adjective  in  the  attributive  reta^ 
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fcofi  (I  52);  as,  bev  |tt  (abenbe  ®(^(er,  tte  sckolar  w1m> 
is  to  be  iaugfU^  may,  must  be)  praised.  But  not :  ber  ®d)u(cr 
ifl }  u  ( 0  b  e  n  b )  in  the  latter  case  the  infinitive  with  gu  is  used 
instead  of  the  participle : — ber  @d)uler  i(l  }U  lobeiv  the 
scholar  is  to  be  praised,  is  worthy  of  praise. 

§  122.  With  respect  to  the  perfect  participle,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  it  does  not  assume  the  prefix  g  e  in  the  following 
instances : — 

1st,  In  the  verb  id  e  r  b  c  H/  when,  as  an  auocUiary,  it  stands 
in  connection  with  another  verb ;  as,  er  tfl  gefragt  m  o  r  b  e  n 
(not  gemorben)/  he  has  been  asked. 

2d,  In  all  German  verbs  compounded  with  the  inseparably 
and  unaccented  prefixes  be,  beun,  emp,  ent;  tx,  ^t,  vex, 
texah,  oerun  and  jer;  as,  bele\^xt,  entfaltet, 
ertbetU,  ©crgcffcn,  gcrrtffcn,  instructed,  unfolded, 
imparted,  forgotten,  torn ;  not  a  e  belcbrt,  9  e  entfaltct,  &c. 

4th,  In  all  verbs  derived  irom  foreign  languages^  which 
have  the  accented  termination  irenorteretij  e.  g.  abfo(« 
©i  rt,  flubirt,  barbtert,  from  abfototren,  to  absolve; 
(lubtren,  to  study;  barb  t  e  r  e  n,  to  shave. 

5th,  In  verbs  compounded  with  the  particles  tux  if,  ^intex, 
bhtx,  nm,  unter,  eoU  and  wieber/  when  they  are  in- 
separable,  in  which  case  the  accent  rests  not  on  the  particiet 
but  on  the  verb;  e.g.  ooUbrad^t  liinttxQanqtn,  un* 
terfc^rteben/  from  oottbringen/  to  consummate,  finish; 
Mittergeben,  to  deceive,  and  unterfd)retben/  to  sign. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

§  123.  To  the  full  conjugation  of  German  verbs,  three 
auxibaries  are  necessary,  and  only  three,  namely,  the 
auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (^  115):  ^abett^  to  have; 
fein,  tobe,  and  toexbtn,  to  become. 

Ist,  ^abcn  is  used  in  forming  the  perfect  infinitwe  (and 
tenses  derived  from  it),  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  both  indi- 
eative  and  subjanctive,  of  all  transitive  and  of  many  intransitw€ 
verbs;  as,  gedcbt  b^ben,  to  have  loved;  per/,  tdb  babe  gcUebt^  I 
have  loved ;  pluperf.  t(b  b  a  1 1  e  gcltcbt/ 1  had  loved ;  future  perf. 
i((  iperbe  gctiebt  f)ahcn,  I  shall  have  loved,  &c. 

Ski,  6  ( t  n  serves  to  form  the  same  tenses  of  all  verbs  in  the 
passive  voice  and  of  many  intransitive  verbs  in  the  active ;  e.  g. 
perf*  t(b  b  i  n  gdtebt  tuorten,  I  have  been  loved ;  future  per/,  btt  lotrfl 

gembt  toex^tn  fein,  thoa  shalt  have  been  lovedf;  t<!b  bin  gcmftj  I 
are  travelled. 
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Sd,  8B  c  t  b  e  n  is  used  in  the  formation  of  the  future  tefuesf 
when  it  corresponds  to  the  English  shall  or  will,  and  also  in  the 
formation  of  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  when  it  corresponds 
to  the  English  verb  to  be;  e.  g.  id)  tv e  r  b  c  Itcben,  I  shall  love ; 
btt  n>  t  r  ft  gelUbt  \)abcn,  thou  wilt  ha?e  loved  ;  er  rv  i  r  b  ^iiitbt,  he  is 
loved,  &c. 

§  124.  The  simple  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  irre- 
ffular  as  in  English.  The  compound  tenses  are  regularly 
tormedy  as  in  all  other  verbs,  according  to  the  following 

KULES  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMPOUND  TENSES* 

Rule  I.  The  perfect  tense  of  any  verb  is  formed  by  annex- 
ing its  perfect  participle  to  the  present  indicative  of  either  (  a  ^ 
ben  or  fetnj  tc^  (^abe  gebabt/  geliebt/  gefungen^  I  have  had, 
loved,  sung ;  id^  b  i  n  gewefen/  ^egangen/  geretf  t,  I  have  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Rule  n.  The  pluperfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect  par*, 
ticiple  of  the  verb  to  the  imperfect  tense  of  either  b  <ii  b  e  n  oi 

1'etn;  as,  t^  f^atte  Q^f)oht,  geltebt  gcfungen,  I  had  had, 
oved,  sung ;  id)  mar  gemefen,  gegangcn,  gcrctft,  I  had  been, 
gone,  traveUed. 

Rfi/e  III.  The  first  or  simple  fixture  is  formed  by  annexing 
the  present  ir^itwe  of  the  verb  to  the  present  indicatire  of 
the  auxiliary  merben;  as,  tc^  merbe  boben,  (teben^  retfen, 
fetn^  I  shall  have,  love,  travel,  be. 

Rule  IV.  The  fiiture  perfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect 
w^Uive  of  the  verb  to  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  U)  e  r  b  e  n  ; 
e.  g.  tcb  merbe  gebabt  baben,  geltebt  ^aben^  geretf  t  baben,  I 
shall  have  had,  loved,  travelled. 

Remark,  The  corresponding  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
are  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

^  125.  From  these  rules  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  order  to 
fi>nn  all  the  compound  tenses  of  a  verb,  three  principal  parts 
must  necessarily  be  given,  viz :  the  present  infinitive,  the  per- 
feet  participle,  and  the  perfect  infinitive  (which  also  contains 
the  auxiliary  which  the  verb  emplpys). 

§  126.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
(i&)  li&tte,  id)  battc  gebabt,  I  might  have,  I  might  have  had), 
when  they  are  conditional,  i.  e.  when  they  denote  a  possibility 
not  conceived  as  really  existing,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  oi 
werben  (td^  murbe)^  in  connection  with  the  present  and  per« 
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iect  infinitiye,  is  oden  used ;  e.  g.  id)  n>  u r b  e  ^ B  ett»  ( t  e^ 
ben,  I  should  have,  love;  id)  wurbe  Qtl^aht,  ^ditht  ^aben/  I 
should  have  had,  have  loved. 

These  compound  forms  of  the  verb  have  commonly  had  a 
place  among  the  other  tenses,  under  the  name  oi  first  and 
second  conditionals* 

$  127.    PARADIGMS 
TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

!•    ^aben/  to  have. 

C  Pres.  Infiit.  b^ben/  to  have. 
Principal  parts.  <  Perf.  Part,  ^ebabt,  had. 

f  Perf.  Infut.  gebabt  %9btn,  to  have  had* 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prbsbnt. 

Singular.  Singular. 

tcb  babe,  I  have,  am  having,  do  tcb  \ioht,  I  maj  have,  be  har- 

have,  ing, 

tu  bafi;  thou  hast,  dec  bu  b^bell/  thou  mayst  have,  dec. 

ft  (fie/  ed)  bat/  he  (she,  it)  has,    er  (fte,  ed)  \iobt,  he  (she,  it) 

dz;c.  may  have,  dec. 

Plural.  Plural. 

wfr  babeit/  we  have,  dec.  totr  baben,  we  may  have,  dns. 

t'br  b^Bet  (babt)/  ye  or  you  ibr  babct,  ye  or  you  may  have, 

have,  dec.  dsc. 

fie  %ahm,  they  have,  dec.  fie  bobeit/  they  may  have,  dec. 

Ikfsrfbct. 

Singular.  Singular. 

iif  botte,  I  had,  was  having,    id)  hattt,  I  might  have,  be  har. 

did  have,  ing, 

^u  bottefl/  thou  hadst,  dec  bu  bottefl/  thou  mightst  have 

dec. 
er  batte/  he  had,  dec  er  batte,  he  might  have,  dec 

Plural.  Plural. 

mt  battett/  we  had,  dec.  wtr  batten/  we  might  have,  dec 

ibt  bottet/  ye  or  you  had,  dec      tbr  iatttt,  ye  or  you  might 

*  have,  d^c. 
(ie  batteiv  they  had,  dec  fie  batten,  they  might  have,  dre. 
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Prutrct. 

Singtdar.  Singular* 

i(^  ^abe  ge^abt,  I  have  had,  tc^  (abe  ge^abt  I  niaj  Iietq 
been  having,  had,  been  having, 

bu  6a(l  gel^abt,  thou  hast  had,  bu  {^abefl  ae^abt,  thou  majst 
^.  have  had,  &c. 

er  ^at  ge^abt/  he  has  had,  dec.      er  ()abe  ^e^abt/  he  may  have 

had,£c. 

Plural.  PluraL 

»ir  t^aben  se^abt,  we  have  had,  loir  baben  gebabt,  we  may  have 

&c.  had,  &c. 

ibr  babet  (bobt)  gcbabt  youhave  t^r  babct  gebabt,  you  may  have 

had,  6lc  had,  6^. 

fie  labeit  gebobt/  they  have  had,  ft«  ^aben  ^ebabt^  they  may  have 

&c.  had,  dz;c. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

id)  iatte  Qci^aht,  I  had  had,  been  tdb  batte  gebabt,  I  might  have 
having,  had,  been  having, 

tu  f^attcft  d^bcibt/  thou  hadst  tu  batte(l  gebabt^  thou  mightst 
hady  ^c.  have  had,  &c. 

er  batte  gebabt^  he  had  had,  &c,    er  batte  gebabt/  he  might  have 

had,  &c. 

Plural.  Plural. 

toix  batten  gebabt^  we  had  had,  mix  batten  gebabt,  we  might 
^c.  have  had,  6lc. 

ibr  battet  gebabt  you  had  had,  tbr  battet  g^babt^  you  might 
^c.  have  had,  &c. 

fie  batten  gebabt,  they  had  had,  fie  batten  aebabt,  they  might 
^c.  have  had,  dz;c. 

FiBST  Future. 
Singular.  Singular. 

tcb  werbe  baben/  I  shall  have,  tc^  werbe  baben,  I  shall  hav6| 

be  having,  be  having, 

bu  wtrfl  baben/  thou  wilt  have,  bu  merbefl  baben^  thou  wflt 

^c  have,  dz;c. 

er  mtrb  baben^  he  vdll  have,  er  werbe  baben^  he  will  bftTe, 

dec.  dec. 

Plural^  Indicative  and  Subjunctwe. 
wit  werben  babe?/  we  shall  have,  dec. 
ibc  werbet  baben,  you  will  have,  dec. 
fie  werben  baben,  they  vidll  have,  dec. 
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FvTUiuB  Pebfect. 


Stngtdar. 


Singular. 


id)  toerbe  ge^^abt  t^abeit^  I  shall    tc^  toerbe  ge^abt  ^aben^  I  shall 


have  had,  been  having, 


have  had,  been  having, 


butotrflseMtbttben/ thou  wilt    bu  merbeil  gebabt  boben^  thou 


have  had,  <kc. 


wilt  have  had,  <kc. 


er  toixt  acbabt  babcn,  he  will    er  wcrbe  gebabt  baben,  he  will 


have 


acpa 
had, 


dec. 


have  had,  &c. 


Plural^  Indicative  and  SubjunctivCm 

miv  toerten  geb^bt  l^ahtn,  we  shall  have  had,  dz;c. 
if)t  toerbet  gebabt  babeit/  you  will  have  had,  &c. 
fie  toerten  gebabt  baben^  they  will  have  had,  dz;c. 

Conditionals. 
FiBiT  Conditional*  Second  Conditional. 

Singular.  Singular, 

id)  wmbe  f)aben,  I  should  have,    tcb  wurbe  gebabt  b^ben^  I  should 

have  had, 

bu  Mnirbefl  b^^I'^n^  ^^^  wouldst    bu  lourbeR  gebftbt  baben,  thou 

have,  wouldst  have  had, 

cr  wurbebaben/ he  would  have;    er    lourbe    gebabt   baben,  he 

would  have  had ; 


Plural 


Plural. 


mv  mfirben  boben,  we  should    mtr  lourben  gebabt  b^beiv  wo 


have. 


should  have  had. 


tbt  lourbet  b^ben/  you  would    tbt  miirbet  gebabt  baben^  you 


have. 


would  have  had« 


fie  wurben  f)ahcn,  they  would    fie  wurben  gebabt  bciben^  they 


have. 


Singular. 


would  have  had. 

Ikpbrativs. 

Plural. 
baben  »tr,  let  us  have. 


babe  (bu)/  have  (thou),  do  thou     batetorbabt(tbt)/  )  have  ye,  do 


have, 


baben  ®ie,  J  ye  lave, 


babe  er  (fie,  e*),  let  him  (her,    baben  fie,  let  them  have, 
it)  have ; 


Infinitives. 
Pres.  baben,  to  have. 


Pabticiflbs. 
Fres.  babenb,  haviiig[, 


Perfgebabt  baben,  to  have  had.    Perf.  ()ebabt,  had. 
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(  128.    IL    ®etn,  tdbe. 

C  Pres.  Infin.  fetn/  to  be. 
Principdl  parU^  <  Perf.  Past,  gemefen^  been. 

f  Perf.  Infiiv.  gewefen  fein/  to  have  been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Presbht. 

SingiiUir* 

id)  fct,  I  may  be, 

bu  feteff  (fetfl),thou  mayst  be. 


INDICATIVE. 


Singtdarm 

i&i  bin,  I  am, 
bu  btfl/  thou  art, 

er  (fie,  c^)   ifl,    he  (she,  it)     er  fct,  he  may  be ; 
is; 


Plural. 

mv  jinb,  we  are, 
t^r  fctb,  you  are, 
fif  firtb,  they  are. 


Singular. 

Of  wax,  I  was, 

bu  warefl  (warfl),  thou  wast, 


er  war,  he  was  ; 
^  Plural. 

nix  waren,  we  were, 

i^r  maret  iwaxt),  you  were, 

fie  warert,  they  were. 

Perfect. 
Singular. 

id)  bin  geioefen,  I  have  been, 


Plural. 

»ir  feten  (fein),  we  may  be, 

ttr  fctet,  you  may  be, 

fic  feten  (fern),  they  may  be. 

Imperfect. 

Singular. 

id)  ware,  Fmight  be, 

bu  mdrefl  (toorfl),  thou  mightsi 

be, 
er  ware,  he  might  be  ; 

Plural. 

mx  maren,  we  might  be, 

if)r  waxet  (mart),  you  might  be, 

(Je  wdren,  they  might  be. 


Singular. 

id)  fet  gewefen,  I  may  hare 
been, 
bu  biflgetoefen,  thou  hast  been,    bu  fetfl    gemefen,  thou  majsi 


er  tfl  getoefen,  he  has  been  ; 
Plural. 


have  been, 
er  fet  getoefen,  he  may  have 
been; 

Plural. 


»{r  ftnb  geioefen,  we  have  been,    mx  feien  gemefen,  we  may  have 

been, 
t^r  feib  gewefen,  you  have  been,    t^r  fei'et  gemefen,  you  may  have 

been, 
{tefinb  gemefen,  they  have  been,    fiefeien  gemefen,  they  may  have 

been. 
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Pluperfect. 
Singular,  Smgtdar* 

U^  UNtr  sewefetv  I  luul  been,       id)  mare  ^ttoefen,  I  might  havo 

been, 
tu  warfl  gewefen/  thou  hadst    bu  toarefl^ewefen/thoumightst 

been,  have  been, 

et  toar  gemefen,  he  had  been ;    er  wore    ^emcj[en,    he  might 

have  been ; 

Plural,  Plural. 

wit  maren  sewefen/  we  had    mix  mdren  ^ewefeit/  we  might 
been,  have  been, 

t^r  waret  s^*i>^^R/  7^  ^^    i^^  wdvet  ^ewefen^  you  migb: 

been,  have  been, 

fie  waren  sewefen/  they  had    fte  wdren  dewefen,  they  might 

been.  have  been. 

Fdut  Futurs. 
Singular.  Singular. 

id)  werbe  fetit/ 1  shall  be,  id)  »erbe  fetn^  I  shall  be, 

tu  wirfl  feiH/  thou  wilt  be,  bu  werbeff  fetn,  thou  wilt  be, 

er  wtrb  fetn,  he  will  be ;  er  werbe  fetn,  he  will  be ; 

Pluralf  Indieatioe  and  Subjundive. 

mx  werbett  fetn/  we  shall  be, 
il^r  werbet  fein,  you  will  be, 
fie  werben  jfein,  they  will  be. 

FuTUBX  Perfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

Of  merbe  gewefen  fetn,  I  shall  id^  werbe  gewefen  fetit/  1  shall 

have  been,  have  tieen, 

bu  wtrflgewefenfetii/ thou  wilt  bu  werbefl  gewefeit  fetn/  thou 

have  been,  wilt  have  been, 

er  wtrb  gewefen  fetU/  he  will  er  werbe  gewefen  fetn/  he  will 

have  been ;  have  been ; 

Plural^  Indicative  and  Sutjunctive. 

wir  werben  gewefen  fein,  we  shall  have  been, 
t^r  werbet  gewefen  fetn,  you  will  have  been, 
fie  werben  gewefen  fetU/  they  will  have  been. 


4W 

Ck>in»iTionAu. 
FiBBT  CoifDmoNAii.  Sbcoivd  CoHmnoKAX. 

Singular,  Singular. 

id^  miirbe  fetn,  I  should  be,         tc^  wurbe  gewefen  fein,  I  should 

have  been, 
tn  wiirbefl  fetn^  thoa  wonldst    bu  tourtefl  gemefm  fetit,  t^€n 

be,  wouldst  have  beeii« 

er  tofirbe  fetn^  he  would  be ;        er  wurbe  gewefen  fetn,  he  would 

have  bsen ; 

PluraL  Plural, 

wtrwurben  fein^  we  should  be,    wtr  mitrben  gemefen  fetn,  we 

should  have  been, 

i^r  wurbet  fein,  you  would  be,    ijr  wurbct  getoefen  frfiv   jwi 

would  have  been, 

(te  wStbett  feiit,  they  would  be.    (te  wnrben  getoefen  fein,  they 

would  have  been. 

IXPBBATIYS. 

Singular.  PluraL 

feien  mtr,  let  us  be, 
fet  (bu),  be  Aou,  do  be,  feib  (i(^r),  >  be  ye, 

fcten  ®tc,  J  do  ye  be, 
fei  cr  (fie,  rt),  let  him  (her,  it)    feien  fie,  let  them  be. 
be ; 

iNFiNirrvEs.  Participles. 

Pres.  fettt,  to  be,  Pres.  feienb  (wefenb)/  being, 

PerCgewefen  fein,  to  have  been.  Perfl  gemefen,  been. 

§  129.    III.    2Berben,  to  become  (shall,  will). 

^Pres.   Infin.    toerben,  to  become. 
Perf.  Part,    gemorben,  become. 
Perf.   Infin*    getoorben  fetn,  to  har^ 

become. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular, 

id)  merbe,  I  become,  am  be-    tc^  merbe,  I  may  become,  be 

coming,  do  become,  becoming, 

bu  mtrfl,  thou  becomest,  6sc,      bu   merbefl,  thou  mayst    be- 
come, dzc, 
er  mtrb,  he  becomes,  dec.  er  werbe,  he  may  become,  &c 


Principal  parts. 
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« 

Plural.  Plural. 

totr  werbeit/  we  become,  d&c.      totr  werteii/  we  may  become, 

&c. 
t^r  wevM,  you  become,  dec,      t^r  tocxM,  you  may  become, 

&c. 
fie  werben/  they  become,  &c.      fie  wer^en,  they  may  become, 

<&c. 

Ihperfbct. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  murte  (warb)/  I  became,  id)  wmtc,  I  might  become,  be 

was  becomiDg,  did  become,  becoming, 

tu  tourbefl  (warbfl)^  thou  be-  tu  wiirbell^  thou  mightst  be- 

camest,  <kc.  come,  dec. 

er  tourbe  (marb),  ^^  became,  er  wiirbe^  he  might  become* 

&c.  dec. 

Plural.  Plural. 

»tr  murben,  we  became,  &c.    wtr  miirben/    we  might    be 

come,  &c. 

tt^r  wurbet/  you  became,  dec.      t^r  miirbet,    you  might   be- 
come, dec. 

fie  wurben/  they  became,  dec.     fie  miirben,  they  might  be« 

come,  dec. 

Perfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

Of  bin  getoorben  (worben),  I  tc^  fet  geworben  (worben)/  I 
have  become,  been  becom-  may  have  become,  been  be- 
ing, coming, 

tubtfl9emorben(worben)/thou  ht    fetft  geworben    (toorben), 

hast  become,  dec.  thou  mayst  have  become, 

dec. 

fr  ifl  aenuorben  (worbeii),  he  er  fet  oeworbeit  (worben),  he 


ifr  aenuoroen  imevoen),  ne    er  ^et  oen 
has  become,  dec.  may  na 


may  nave  become,  dec. 

Plural.  Plural* 

mt  ftnb  getoorben  (morben),  wtr  feten  geworben  (morbcn)^ 

we  have  become,  &c.  we  may  have  become,  dec 

H)t   feib  gemorbeit    (worben)/  tjr  fetet  geworben   (worben), 

you  have  become,  dec.  you  may  have  becOToe,  dec 

fte   ftnb   geworben    (worben)/  fte   feten  geworben  (worben), 

they  have  become,  dec  they  may  have  become,  dec 
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Singular* 

\^  UNtr  gemorben  (wcrben)/  I 
had  become,  been  becom- 
ing! 

bu  warfl  aewcrben  (morben)^ 
thou  hadst  become,  dec 

tt  war  gemorben  (loorbeii)/  he 
had  become,  dec. 

Plural. 

wir  maren  getoorben  (morben)/ 
we  had  become,  dec 

t't^r  waret  getoorben  (worben)^ 
you  had  become,  dec 

fte  maren  gemorben  (morben)/ 
they  had  become,  dec 


Plupbhfbct. 

Singular* 

xi)  »dre  ^eworben  (yotxtm),  I 
might  have  become,  heesk 
becoming, 

bu  todreil  geworben  (morben), 
thou  mightst  have  become, 
dec 

er  ware  geworben  (worben), 
he  might  have  become,  dec 

Plural, 

wir  wdren  geworben  (worben), 
we  might  have  become,  dec 

il^r  wdret  geworben  (worben), 
you  might  have  become,  dec 

fte  wdren  geworben  (worben), 
they  might  have  become, 
dec 


FlKST   FUTUKB. 

Singular. 

t(^  werbe  werben^  I  shall  be- 

come,  be  becoming, 
bu  wirfl  werben^  thou  wilt  be- 

come,  dec 
er  wtrb  werben,  he  will  be- 

come,  dec 


Singular. 

td^  werbe  werben/  I  shall  be- 
come, be  becoming, 

tn  werbefl  werben,  &ou  afaalt 
become,  dec 

er  werbe  werben,  he  shall  be* 
come,  dec 


Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

wir  werben  werben,  we  shaU  become,  dec 
ijr  werbet  werben,  you  will  become,  dec 
fte  werben  werben,  they  will  become,  dec 

Future  Perfect. 


Singular. 

id)  werbe  geworben  (worben) 
fetn,  I  shall  have  become, 
been  becoming, 

bu  wirfl  geworben  (worben) 
fetn,  thou  wilt  have  become, 
dec 

er  wtrb  geworben  (worben)  fein, 
he  will  have  become,  dec 


Singular. 

id)  werbe  aeworben  (worben) 

fein,  I  shall  have  become, 

been  becoming, 
tu  werbefl  geworben  (worben) 

fetn,  thou  wilt  have  become, 

dec 

er  werbe  geworben  (worben) 
fein,  he  will  have  become^ 
dec 
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Plurdly  Indicatwe  and  Svhjunciiee, 
mx  werben  gemorben  (worben)  itin,  we  shall  have  become,  dec 
i%x  werbet  geworben  (loorben)  fetn/  you  will  have  become,  dec 
fie  toerben  geworbeit  (morben)  fetn,  they  will  have  become,  dec. 

Conditional. 
FntsT  CoNDiTioNAx.  Sbcond  Conditional. 


Singtdar* 

td^  wiirbe  werben,  I  should  be- 
come,  be  becoming, 

bu     wiirbefl     werben,     thou 
wouldflt  become,  dec. 

er   »urbe  »erben,  he  would 
become,  dec. 

Plural. 


Singyiar. 

xil  wiirbe  geioorben  (morben) 
fetn/ 1  should  have  become, 
been  becoming, 

bu  wiirbefl  gemorben  (morben) 
fetn/  thou  wouldst  have  be- 
come, dec. 

er  murbe  gemorben  (morben) 
fetn/  he  would  have  become, 
dec 

Plurail. 

mtr  murben  merben,  we  should    mir  miirben  ^emorben  (morben) 
become,  dec.  fetn/  we  should  have  be« 

come,  dec. 
t^r  murbet  merben,  you  would    t>r  mftrbet  gemorben  (morben) 
become,  dec.  fetn/  you  would  have  be« 

come,  dec 
fie  mitrben  merben,  they  would    fie  murben  gemorben  (morben) 


become,  dec 


Singtdar. 


merbe  (bu)/  become  thou,  do 

become, 
merbe  er  (fie/  e§),  let  him  (her, 

it)  become; 

iNnNITITBS. 


fetU/  they  would  have  be« 
come,  dec. 

IXPBBATIVX. 

Plural. 

merben  mtr,  let  us  become, 
merbet  (t'br)/  )  become  ye, 
merben  ®te/  \  do  become, 
merben  fie,  let  them  become. 


Pabticiplbs. 
Pres.  merbenb/  becoming, 


Pres.  merbeu/  to  beccmae, 

Perf.  gemorben  fetU/  to  have    Per£  gemorbeu/  become, 
become 

§  130.  It  has  been  remaiked  (§  123)  that  the  compound 
tenses  of  some  intransitive  verbs  are  made  by  means  of  the 
auxiliaij  (^  a b  e n,  and  of  others  by  means  of  f  e in.    The  fig- 
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nification  of  the  verb  generally  decides  which  auxiKaij  is  to 
be  employed. 

§   131.      INTRANBITTVE   VERBS   WHICH    ASSUME  THE 

AUXILIARY  ^aben. 

Isty  Impersonal  and  reflexive  verbs ;  as,  ed  If  at  ^eregttet; 
getennert/  it  has  rained,  thundered ;  ic^  (^  a  b  e  mid)  gefreitt/  I 
have  rejoiced  ;  er  iat  pd)  gedrgcrt,  he  has  been  vexed. 

2d,  All  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  (§  115) ;  as,  t(^  6  a  b  e 
atmn^tf  I  have  been  obliged ;  er  H  t  nid)t  f emmen  fonnen,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  come. 

3d,  All  intransitive  verbs  which  are  followed  by  an  object 
in  the  genitive  or  dative^  or  by  a  preposition ;  as,  er  \^  at  met* 
ner  getad)t,  he  has  remembered  me  ;  td^  b  ^  b  e  t(m  gebtent,  I 
have  served  him ;  er  \)at  liber  !Dt(b  dcfpottet,  he  has  derided 
you. 

E9cept:  (eoegneti/  to  meet;  fotgett,  to  follow,  and  loet^KQ,  te 
yield  to,  which  govern  the  dative,  and  take  f ei n. 

4th,  Verbs  denoting  a  permanent  state  or  such  an  activity, 
by  means  of  which  an  impression  on  the  outieard  senses  is 
produced;  e.  g.  idb  b^be  Qtle^tn,  gef(blafen^  geflanben^  Qt* 
wobnt,  I  have  lain,  slept,  stood,  lived;  er  b^t  gebraufet^  ge* 
briiQt,  gebuftet/  aegtanst,  oerocben^  gef(btetien/  aemeint,  he  lias 
beUowed,  roared,  exhaled  fragrance,  glittered,  smelled,  ap- 
peared, wept,  &C. 

§    132.      INTRANSITIVE   VERBS   WHICH    ASSUME   THE 

AUXILIARY  fein. 

Ist,  The  verb  fetn  itself;  as,  id)  bin  getoefen/ 1  have  been  ; 
id)  war  gewefcn,  Ihad  been. 

2d,  Verbs  which  imply  moHon  either  in  general,  or  to  some 
definite  place  or  object ;  moreover,  such  as  denote  a  irangiHam 
from  one  state  to  another^  especially  verbs  compounded  ^rith 
the  prefixes  er^  oer,  ent  or  with  the  particles  an,  anf^ 
etH/  dec.     The  following  list  exhibits  most  of  them : — 

oufioo^en,  to  awake ;  etftauncn^  to  be  astonished, 

outottfn,  to  degenerate ;  other  compounds  with  c  r  ; 

U^togntXi,  to  meet ;  fasten/  to  move ; 

6crfl(n/  to  burst ;  fbulcti/  to  become  putrefied ; 

hxtd^n,  to  break ;  fteaen/  to  fly ; 

tringen,  to  press ;  ficKen/  to  flow ; 

fttea,  to  hasten ;  fntttn,  to  freeae ; 

u^pxamtn,  to  grow  angry ;  gtl^vx,  to  go ; 


gdangen,  to  get,  to  arrive ; 
gcncfctt,  to  recover ; 
gcratl)cn,  to  fall  into  ; 
gcrinncH/  to  coagulate ; 
()(fd)Cf)cn^  to  come  to  pass ; 
hi'Kcn,  to  heal ; 
iaf\i*n,  to  run  in  haste; 

Sf^""«   ^o  climb; 

f emnien,  to  come ; 
friccbcn,  to  creep ; 
(anK'n^  to  land ; 
(aufcn^  to  run ; 
4UclUn/  to  well  forth  ; 
rctfcn^  to  ripen ; 
rcifen,  to  travel ; 
rc'xx<n,  to  ride; 
renncn,  to  run ; 
rinnen,  to  flow ; 
rftcftrn,  to  move ; 
fd)etDen/  to  oart; 
fd)i(|icn/  to  dart  forth ; 
fd)iffcn,  to  sail ; 
fd)(eid)en,  to  sneak ; 
fd)((ipfi'n,  to  slip ; 
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fjmtcljni/tomelt; 

jd)rcitirn/  to  stride ; 

fci)n)cllcn/  to  swell ; 

fd)ivtnmun^  to  swim 

fd)tutnlcn,  to  vanish ; 

fe^elii/  to  sail ; 

ftnfcit/  to  sink ; 

fprteficn,  to  sprout; 

fpringcn,  to  leap ; 

flcigen/  to  rise ; 

fterben,  to  die; 

fit^tn,  to  push ; 

fhranten,  to  strand ; 

fhaudxln,  to  trip ; 

fh:ctci)cn,  to  ramble ; 

ftflr^en,  to  plunge ; 

tr€ten^  t3  step ; 

traben^  to  trot ; 

ocrarmcn/  to  grow  poor ; 

x>ittotfen,to  decay,  and  many  olbat 

verbs  compounded  with  o  c  r ; 
wantttn,  to  wander ; 
toaXm,  to  wade ; 
vm&^tn,  to  yield ; 
ii(^^  to  pass. 


§  133.  Some  verbs  employ  f^ahen  in  one  signification,  and 
fetn  in  another.  With  (^aben  they  generally  imply  an  aclwU^f 
and  with  fetn  a  state  or  condition  : — 

(Sx  iat  bad  ftamtn  audgebramtt,  he  has  burnt  out  the  chim- 
^ley ;  bad  ^euer  tfl  audgebrannt^  the  fire  has  done  burning ;  t^ 
^abe  fortgefo^ren  gu  iefen/  I  have  continued  to  read ;  id)  hin 
i»r^efa(^ren/ 1  drove  off;  bte  9l6(^re  t^at  gefloffen,  the  pipe  has 
Jeal^ ;  bad  SBaffer  t(l  gefloffen,  the  water  has  flowed ;  tc^  i^abe 
aefroren/r  I  have  been  cold ;  bte  ^ildt)  t'fl  gefrDren^  the  nulk  is 
frozen;  id)  iabc  mic(^  mube  gegangen/ 1  have  become  &tigued  with 
walking ;  id^  bill  nac^  ^oufe  geamtgen/ 1  have  gone  home  ;  tc^ 
^abe  gejagt,  I  have  hunted ;  td^  bin  sqagt,  I  have  run  in  haste ; 
tdb  babe  etn  $ferb  geritteit/ 1  have  ridden  a  horse ;  H)  bin  aud^ 
geritten/ 1  have  taken  a  ride. 


CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

§  134.  It  has  already  been  observed  (§  119)  that  only 
two  tenses  of  the  Geniian  verb  are  simple  tenses,  namely,  the 
pfesent  and  imperfect  o£  (he  active  voice.  Besides  these  the 
present  iuflnitive  active  (baben/  toerben))  ^e  paiticipks  (pres. 
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^benb/  perfl  ge(Kibt)»  and  the  imperatiye  mood,  are  also  ample 
forms  of  the  verb.  All  other  parts  are  periphrastic  or  com' 
pounds  and  formed  by  means  oi  the  infinitive  or  perfect  paiti* 
ciple,  and  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses. 

§  135.  In  the  compound  tenses  the  auxiliary  alone  is  in- 
fleeted.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  inflection  of  the  aux- 
iliaries is  known,  and  the  principal  parts  of  any  verb  are  given, 
all  the  tenses  of  the  same  may  be  easily  formed  according  to 
the  rules  given  above  ($  124). 

S  136.  The  inflection  of  the  compound  tenses  being  unifbmi 
in  all  German  verbs  (with  this  variation  only,  that  some  take 
(^aben  and  others  fetn  fi>r  their  auxiliary),  all  the  differences  and 
irregtdarUies  of  conjugation  must  he  sought  for  in  the  simple 
forms, 

§  137.  With  respect  to  their  simple  forms,  verbs 
follow  two  diflferent  modes  of  inflection : — 

1st,  Without  changing  the  radical  vowel,  they  form  the  im- 
perfect simply  by  adding  the  termination  e  t  e  or  e  t  to  the  root ;  and 
the  perfect  participle,  by  adding  the  termination  e  t  or  t ;  e.  g. 

Eres.  infin.  (ob  e  it/  to  praise,  imper£  id^  (ob  1 1,  perf.  part,  ges 
)bet  (gelobt).      Verbs  thus  conjugated  are  usually  called 
regular  verbs. 

2d,  The  vowel  of  the  root  is  changed  in  the  imperfect  tense 
and  in  the  perfect  participle,  which  latter  then  always  ends  in 
en  or  11/  and  the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive remain  without  any  temiination;  e.  g.  pres.  infin.  hz» 
feM^R/  to  command,  imper£  td^,  er  befaM/  ^9  ^^  <^oin- 
manded,  per£  part,  b  e  f  o  (  U  n  9  pi^s.  infin.  ( e  f  e  n,  to  read, 
imperf.  i&j  Ud,  perf.  part,  gelef  en. 

Verbs  of  this  form  of  conjagation  have  heretofore  passed  under 
the  name  of  irregular  verbs.  As,  however,  they  are  very  numer- 
oas,  comprehencung  nearly  all  the  primitive  verbs  of  the  language, 
this  name  is  now  generally  discarded,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  them  to  a  number  of  regular  conjugations. 

Note.  The  classification  of  the  irrecrular  verbs  (which  name  we 
retain  for  the  sake  of  convenience),  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  them 
will  be  found  below. 

Sixteen  verbs  are  partly  regular  and  irregular,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  simple  ferms.  They  will  be  feund  in  the  table 
of  irregular  verbs  below. 
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§  136.  The  personal  tenninations  of  the  single  tensM 
are  essentially  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  verbs,  except  in  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  in 
which  irregular  verbs  assume  no  termination.  The  first  and 
third  persons  plural  end  always  in  e  n,  and  the  second  person 
plural  in  et  throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

§  139.  When  the  root  of  an  irregular  verb  c<«tains  one  of 
the  vowels  a,  o  or  u,  it  is  generally  modified  into  &,b,iin  the 
second  and  third  persons  ^  the  present  indicative,  and  also  m 
the  imperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  td^  (attf/  tu  Wtft,  er  ffiit,  I  hold, 
thou  boldest,  he  holds ;  ic^  fant,  subj.  tc^  fanbe/ 1  found,  I  might 
find.  In  like  manner  the  radical  e  is  changed  into  t  or  t  e  in 
the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  mdicative,  and  in 
the  singuhir  of  the  imperative ;  e.  g.  t^  gebe,  bu  gtbfl/  er  gibt, 

!\ih  bu,  I  give,  thou  givest,  he  gives,  give  thou ;  idf  fe^  hu 
tetfl/  er  fiefft,  ^e(^  bu,  I  see,  thou  seest,  he  sees,  see  tkou. 

§  140.  The  Mowing  table  presents  a  comparative  view 
of  the  terminations  of  the  simple  forms  of  verbs,  both  regular 
and  irregular. 


Pkbsbrt  of  all  Vbsbs. 


1st  Pers.  t, 
2d  Pers.  eft,  (I, 
dd  Pers.  et,  t 


e/  I  'S  O"^  P^v*-  ctt,n/ 
eft,  I  J  J  2d  Pers.  tt,  t, 
e.      II  S|  f  8d  Pers.  tu,tL 


eti* 


Impirtfct  or  Riouluk  Vxbbs.         InnaAT.  or  Raa.  Vbbm. 


1st  Pers. 
2d  Pers. 
Sd  Pers. 


it,  ttt, 
teft,  eteft, 
tt,  ttt, 

teit/  eten, 
M,  tttt, 
ten,  eten. 


ttt,  tt, 
eteft  teft, 
ttt,  tt, 

tttUf  ten, 
ttttf  ttt, 
tttn,  ttti» 


2d  Pers.  sing,  t, 
1st  Pers.  pL     en^ 
2d  Pen.  pL    et>t 

IjIFUIiTlVn* 

eiv  n. 


\  Perf,    9  —  et,  t. 
InnarBor  or  ItaiEQVhAM  Vxbbs.         Imrbat.  or  la.  ViBas 

ladioAttTii.  SobjuMttf*. 


1st  Pers.          — 

t. 

2dPers.sing.— ,f^ 

2d  Pers.    ft,  eft. 

eft,  ft. 

lstPers.pl.   ei^ 

8d  Pers.          — 

'     e. 

SdPer8.pL   et,t 

20 

« 
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Imrbtict  or  Ir&coulab  Terbv 

lodieattTe.  SabjuncUv*. 


1st  Pers.     eit/ 
2d  Pers.     et,  t, 
3d  Pers.     ctt. 


en, 

zt,t, 

en. 


IlfFnvXXlTB 

eik 


Participles.  S  ^'•^-     «^*^- 

{  Perf.    ge  —  en. 

^  141.      REMARKS   ON    THE  TABLE. 

Remark  1.  In  the  present  tense,  all  German  verbs  are  regu- 
larly formed  by  adding  the  above  terminations  to  the  root  of  ths 
present  infinitive. 

Remark  2.  In  the  imperfect  of  regalar  verbs,  the  t  and  the  e  t  in- 
dicate the  ttnse^  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  termination  the 
different  persons.  The  imperfect  of  irregular  verbs,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  terminations  for  the  person  only^  the  tense  being  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel. 

Remark  3.  With  respect  to  the  e  preceding  the  terminations  ft, 
t  c,  &c.,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  always  retained  in  the  8ut>- 
junctive  mood,  but  in  the  indicative  it  may  either  be  retained  or 
omitted,  as  euphony  may  require ;  e.  g.  subjunctive,  id)  icbe,  I  may 
praise,  tu  loO  c  %  thou  mayst  praise,  id)  (c(>  c  t  c,  I  might  praiae  ; 
indiciitive,  bu  lobefi  or  lob  ft,  tboii  praisest^  i^^Iobctc  orlcbtr,  1 
was  praising. 

Remark  4.  Verbs  ending  c(  n  or  e  t  n,  reject  the  c  of  the  termi- 
nation of  inflection  throughout,  before  ft,  t  or  n.  But  in  the  first 
person  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in  the  imperative  singular*  the 
c  of  the  original  termination  is  rejected  in  its  stead ;  e.  g.  famutdn, 
to  collect;  pres  indie,  id)  fanmile  (instead  of  |Qnmic(tf),  I  collect, 
bu  [annndf!,  cr  fammeU/  thou  collectest,  he  collects,  [ommlc  ^u, 
do  thou  collect;  ee^  Doucrt,  it  lasts,  from  bmicrn,  &c.  The  sub- 
junctive, however,  either  retains  the  c  in  both  cases,  or  rejt%C8  the 
first  only ;  e.  g.  id)  tat)  e  ( e  or  tab  ( t^  I  niay  blame,  fte  taO  e  ( c  n  or 
tob  ( c  n,  they  may  blame,  &c. 

§  142.  The  tenses  of  the  passive  voice  are  all  periphrastic^ 
and  are  formed  by  combining  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb 
^ith  the  difierent  moods  and  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  n>  e  r  b  e  n  ; 
as,  pros,  indie,  idi  tocrhe  g  e !  i  e  b  t,  I  am  loved ;  imperii  indie 
t4  murbe  a  e  1 1  e  b  t,  I  v^as  loved ;  perf.  indie  ic^  bin  c)  e  1  i  e  b  t 
wcrben^  I  nave  been  loved,  dec.  In  this  connection  the  perfect 
participle  of  n>erten  always  loses  its  prefix  q  e.     (§  122.  Ist.) 
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PARADIGMS 

TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  GERMAN  VERBS. 

f  143.    I.    TRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

&  D  b  e  tt^  to  praise,  regular. 
9{  It  f  e  n  /  to  call,  irregular. 

!Pb£8.  Infin.  lobcn,  rufcn. 
Imperf.  Indic.  id)  lobte,  rtcf. 
Pehf.  Pabt.  QcMt,  gerufen. 
Perf.  IiTFiir.  gelobt/  gerufeit  baben. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PsSSBlfT. 

SingvJar.  Singular* 

I  praise,  call,  am  praising,    I  may  praise,  call,  be  praif* 
calliiigt  do  praise,  call.  ing,  calling* 

id)  (obe,  rufe^  tcb  lobe,  rufe, 

bu  (obefl  ((obfl)/  nifefl  (ruffl)/     tu  lobefl,  xufeft, 
tt  (obet  (iobt)/  nifet  (ruft) ;        er  (obC/  rufe  y 

Plural.  Plural. 

wir  loben,  nifen,  mix  lohen,  rufen, 

tbr  (obet  (iobt)/  nifet  (ruft)/  tbr  lobet,  rufet, 

fie  (oben,  rufen.  fte  lobtn,  ntfeit. 

Imfbrfxct. 
Singular.  Singular. 

I  praised,  called,  was  prais-    I  might  praise,  call,  be  prais* 
mg,  calling,  did  praise,  call.        ing,  calling. 

id)  lobtt,  rtef/  tcb  (obete/  txeft, 

bu  (obtefl/  rtefefl  (rieffi),  bu  bbeteft  nefeft 

tt  iDbttf  rtef  f  er  (obete/  rtefe  j 

Plural.  Plural, 

mv  (obten/  riefen/  »tr  (obeteit/  riefett/ 

<br  (obtet/  riefet  (rieft)/  tbr  (obetet/  rieftt/ 

fie  (obten/  rtefen.  fte  (obeten/  rtefett. 

PBRFXCT* 

I  have  praised,  called,  been    I  may  have  praised,  caUedp 
praising,  calling,  dec.  been  praisingt  calling,  fee. 

Sing,  id)  bobe/  bu  ^aft,  er  bat    5«n^.  id)  babe^  bn  babffl^  er 
9e(obt/  gerufen ;  b<kbe  getobt,  aenifdt ; 
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Phir.  mx  \i9kzn,  t^r  \iaht,  fte  Phtr.  wx  ^bov  t^r  kobtt,  fie 
^aben  ^elobt/  gerufen.  baben  aeiobt/  genifm. 

Plupbbfect. 

I  had  praised,  called,  been  I  might  have  praised,  called, 
praising,  calling,  dec.  been  praising,  calling,  dcc« 

Sing.  \&i  %Mz,  bu  batteft/  et  Sing,  icb  b^tte,  bn  (^attejt  er 
batte  gelobt,  gerufen ;  -  botte  gelobt,  gerufen; 

Phir.  mx  batten/  i(^r  battet/  fie  P/ur.  wir  batten^  \\ix  Wttt,  fte 
batten  getobt/  gerufen.  batten  gebbt/  gerufen. 

FiBST   FUTVBE. 

I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais-  I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling,  dec*  ing,  calling,  dec. 

Sing,  tcb  werbe,  bu  xoxx^,  et  Sing.  t(b  merbe,  bu  toerbefl; 
iDtrb  ioben,  rufen^  er  toerbe/  loben^  rufen; 

Plur.  mx  werben,  {(^r  werbet,  Phir.  mx  xotxttn,  tbr  toerbet^ 
fie  werben  loben^  rufen.  fie  loerben  ioben^  ntfem 

Future  Pbsfbct. 

I  shall  have  praised,  called,  I  shall  have  praised,  caHed 
been  praising,  calling,  dec.         been  praising,  calling,  dsc 

Sing-  idb  merbe,  bu  wirft,  er  Sing,  tcb  loerbe,  ^n  merbeft  et 
mirb  gefebt,  gerufen  baben;         merbe  gelobt/  gerufen  l^aben  \ 

Plur.  mx  toerteu/  i^r  werbet^  Plur.  mx  xofxttn,  ibr  vertet 
fie  werben  gelobt^  gerufen  ba^  fie  werben  gelobt/  gerufcR 
ben.  I^aben. 

Coin>inoNAL8. 

First  Coitditionai..  Sbcond  Conditional. 

I  should  praise,  call,  be  prais-  I  should  have  praised*  called, 
ing,  calling.  been  praising,  calling. 

Sing,  {(b  toiirbe/  bu  wurbefl.  Sing.  t(b  touxtz,  tx\  wnrbeft', 
er  miirbe  loben^  rufen ;  er  xohxtz  gelobt/  gerufen  bo' 

htti\ 

Plur.  xoxx  tt>iirben/  t'br  wurbet^  Plur,  w\x  toiirbetv  ibt  wiirber, 
fie  mfirben  (oben,  rufen.  fie  wurben  gelobt,  geru^ 

baben. 
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Impbratiyb  Mood. 
Singtdar.  Plural, 

(oben  wit,  let  us  praisey  be 
praising, 
(obe    itu),    praise    thou,  do    lobet,  (obt  (t^r), }  praise  ye, 

praise,  (oben  S>ie,  $  do  ye  praise, 

(obe  er  (fiC/  e^)^  let  him  (her,    (oben  fie^  Jet  them  praise, 
it)  praise,  be  praising ; 

Singular.  Plural. 

nifen  xoxx,  let  us  call,  be  call* 
ing, 
rtife  (tn),  call  thou,  do  call,        nifet^  ruft  (tbr), )  call  ye,  do 

rufcn  ®ic,  J     ye  call, 

ntfe  er  (pe/  ed)/  let  him  (her,    rufen  fte^  let  them  call,  be 
it)  call,  be  calling ;  calling. 

IrVFINITIYKS.  PaBTICZPLES. 

Pres.  (oben/  nifeit,  to  praise,    Pres.  (obenb/  nifettb/  praising, 
to  call.  calling. 

Perf.  gelobt,  gerufen  baben,  to    Perf.  gelobt  genifen,  praised, 
have  praised,  called.  called. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  tf OOD. 

Present. 

I  am  praised,  called,  dec.  I  may  be  praised,  called,  dec. 

Sing,   i&i  toerbe,  bu  toirfl/  er    Sing.  \&j  xotxtt,  bu  toerbefl,  er 
mtrb  ^ebbt/  ^erufen  \  toerbe  gelobt,  gernfen  \ 

Plur.  xoxx  merben,  t'br  toerbet/    Plur.  xoxx  tDerben,  tbr  to'erbet, 
fte  merben  getobt/  gerufen.  fie  toerben  gebbt/  gentfen. 

Impekfect. 

I  was  praised,  called,  dec.  I  might  be  praised*  called,  dse. 

Sin%.  i&i  lourbC/  bu  wurbefl/    Sing,  x&i  xowtt,  bu  toiirbefl;  er 
er  murbe  gelobt/  gerufen;  toiirbe  gelobt/  gerufen; 

Plur.  xoxx  murbeu/  ibr  tourbet/    Plur.  xoxx  vowcttn,  ibr  xovLxttX, 
fie  tturben  gelobt^  qcrufen.  fte  miirben  gelobt,  gerufen. 
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PjntFBOT* 

I  have  been  praiaed,  called,    I   may  have 

dec. 
Sing,  id^  bin,  tu  bifl,  er  if!  ^e^ 

iobt,  ^txuftn  »orten; 
I^ur.  mix   finb,   tjr   fcib,  fie 

finb  geiobt,  gerufhi  worben. 


I  had  been  praised,  called, 
&c. 

^t»^*  td^  toar,  bu  »arfl,  er  war 
getobt,  gerufetr  mcrben ; 

P/ur.  »ir  waren,  t^r  toaret,  fie 
waren   gelobt^  gerufen  tooxf 
ben. 


been    praifted, 
called,  ^TO. 

iStn^.  idf  fet,  bu  fetefl;  er  fH 
gelobt/  gerufen  worbeii ; 

P/tir.  iDtr  fcten,  tbr  feiet  fie 
feten  gelobt/  genifen  vorbeiL 

Pluperfkct. 

I  might  have   been  praised, 
called,  &c. 

Sing,  idf  wave,  bu  loarefl;  er 
ware  gelobt,  gerufen  toorben ; 

Plvr.  mtr  tDaren,  tl^r  n>aret; 
fie  maren  gelobt,  serufni 
toorben. 


First  Future. 
I  shall  be  praised,  called,  &c.     I  shall  be  praised,  called,  4ec« 


Sing,  id)  toerbe,  bu  totrfl^  er 
»trb  gelobt,  gerufen  toerb^n ; 

Flur.  ttjtr  werben^  ibr  loerbet/ 
fie  werben  getobt,  gerufen 
iDerbem 

I  shall   have 
called,  dcc» 

Sing,  idj  werbe,  bu  »trjl,  er 
toirb  gelobt/  gerufen  worben 
fetnj 

Plur.  mix  werbeu/  ibr  merbet/ 
fte  werbcn  gclobt,  gerufen 
toorben  fetn. 


Sing,  id)  merbe,  bu  merbefl^  er 

werbe  gelobt/  gerufen  wer* 

ben; 
Plur.  t»ir  toerben^  ibr  toerbet; 

fte  toerben  gelobt/  gemfen 

»erben. 

Future  Perfect. 

been    praised,     I  shall    have  been  praised. 

called,  dec. 

Sifig.  id)  merbe,  bu  loerbeft,  er 

»erbege(obt/ gerufen  worbcn 

fein; 
Plur.  toix  werbeu/  tbr  »erbet, 

fie  werben  gelobt^  gerufen 

worben  fetn. 


Conditionals. 


First  Conditional. 

I  should  be  praised,  called, 
disc. 

Sing,  id)  wuxte,  bu  wurbefl, 
er  murbe  gelobt,  gerufen 
»erben ; 


Second  Conditional. 

I  should  have  been  praisedt 
called,  6lc. 

Sing,  id)  murbe,  tu  miirbefl^  er 
murbe  gelobt,  gerufen  toox9 
ben  fetn ; 
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^\fr.  iDtr  tDftrbnt/  t>r  wiirbet/  Plur.  toit  teftrben^  (|r  toftrl^et, 
fie  wuibeit  gelobt,  gerufen  fte  n>urten  gelobt^  derufen 
iDerben.  loorten  {eitu 

Ikperativs  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural* 

»erten  mtr  gelobt,  gerufeiv  let 
us  be  praised,  called, 
werbe  (bu)  gebbt,  gerufetv  be    merbet  (tbr)  getobt,  derufen,  ^ 
(thou)  praised,  called,  toerben  €te  gelobt/  geruf^n^  ) 

be  ye  (you)  praised,  called, 
werbe  er  (fie^  tii)  qtlobt,  geru^    loerben  fte  gelobt^  serufen^  let 
fen,    let   him   (her,  it)   be        them  be  praised,  called, 
praised,  called ; 

Ikfinittvbs.  Participuss. 

Pres.  gelcbt/  ^emfeii  mcrhtn,  to    Perf.  atloht,  gerufen^  praised, 
be  praised,  called.  called. 

Per£  gelobt,  gerufcn  worben    Fuu  gu  (obenb^  |U  rnfenb,  to  be 
fetn,  to  have  been  praised,        praised,  called, 
called. 

f  144.    II.    REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 

Bid)  freu en,  to  rejoice. 

(Pres.  Infik.  fic^  freneit. 
IMFERF  lNDic.|d,  fVeute  mtc^. 
Perf.  Part,  fid)  gefreuet  or  gefreut 
Perf.  Infin.  fid)  gefreut  t^aben. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTTYE  MOOD. 

Present. 

I  rejoice,  am  rejoicing,  do  re-  I  may  rejoice,  be  rejoicing, 

joice,  &c.  ^. 

Sing,  id)  freue  mid),  bu  freueft  Sing,  id)  frene  mtc^,  bu  freuefl 

(freufl)  tid),  er  freuet  (freut)        btc^,  er  freue  fic^ ; 

ft*; 
Plur.  wit  freuen  iin§^  t'br  freu«    Plur.  mir  freuen  un6,  if^x  fctn* 

et  (freut)  cud),  fie  freuen  ft*.        et  tud),  fte  freuen  fi*. 

Imperfect. 
I  rejoiced,  &c.  I  might  rejoice,  6lc. 

Sing,  id)  freute  mid),  tu  freii^  Sing,  id)  freuete  mid),  bu  freu^ 
tefl  tid),  4^  eteft  hid),  d^ 
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JPfar.  mk  fxmttn   wni,   t^t    Plur.  «{r  frcnelcii  mi/ ^Ea 

PiBraoT* 
I  haTe  rejoiced,  dtc*  I  maj  have  rejoked,  dtc. 

£fti|^.  id9  (Kibe  mt^  aefreiit;  bu    Sing,  id^  ffabt  midf  ^tfteat,  te 

liafl  bt^  gefreut/  oec.  f^ahtft  tidf  gefreut,  dsc 

Plur.  mbc  laben  unl  gefroit/    Plur.  »{r  iAm  imi  dcfroi^ 

d(c*  dec 

PLUFWtVSOT. 

I  had  rejoiced,  dec  I  might  have  rqoieed,  dsc 

5tfi^.  tj^  b^e  mi^  gefreu^    Sing.  t4  b&tte  «i(b  gefrcst; 
4ec*  dec* 

Fkser  FvTuwi* 
I  ihall  rejoice,  dec  I  ahaU  rejoioe,  dsc. 

Sing,  ii^  tottht  mt^  ftwtn.    Sing.  {^  t»ttbt  mtdb  fratc^r 
btt  Mritrit  hUf  dec  bu  wcrbefl  bu^  dsc. 

FUTVBB  PwRWEint. 

I  ahaU  have  rejoiced,  dEC,  I  ahall  have  rejoiced,  dsc 

Sing,  td^  loerbe  mt^  gefretit    Sing.  U^  »erSe  mi^  g^freat 
bab.ti;,  btt  wirfl  bt<l^  dec  b^f^en,  bu  werbefl  dsc 

CoNDinONAUU 

Fntnr  CoiTDiTioNAL.  Sbooitd  Co2n>inoHAi.» 

I  should  rejoice,  dec  I  should  have  rejoiced,  dsc 

Sing,  td^  leiirbe  mt^  f^eun^  bii  5tii^.  t^  wutbe  midi  gefccol 

witrbe(t  dsc.  bAoei?^  in  »itrbe(l  dec 

iMPnuTrm  Mood. 
rejoice  thou,  dEC 

Phar.  ftmtn  miv  uni^ 
Sing,  froie  tU^,  fttatt  (tbr)  eud^, 

freue  et  (fie  ef)  f{<l^;  freuen  fie  fic^. 

IwFifHTivas.  Participles. 

Pies,  fidi  freuen,  to  rejoice.        fl(j^  freuenb/  rejoidog. 

Per£  ft4    ^efreut   b^iben^  to    jt^  gefteut/  rejoiced, 
have  rejoiced. 

( 146.    m.    INTRANSrnVB  VERBS. 
®  e  b  e  n,  to  go,  takes  f  e  t  n  for  its  aUxiliaiy. 

{Pkbs.  Infin.  gebeit/  to  go. 
Pbsf.  Pabt.  gegangett/  gone, 
PsBF.  Imur.  gegangett  fetiv  to  have  gone. 
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mDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PRBnirr. 

1  ^o,  am  going,  do  go,  &c.  I  may  go,  be  going,  dec 

Sing,  id^  9C^e,  bu  aeJeJKgctfl),    Sing,  i^  ge^e,  t)u  gejejl,  er 

ergctt;  gc^c; 

PZur.  totr    geten,    t(r    ge^et    P^r.  wtr  gef^en/  if^x  ge^et/  fie 

(ge^t),  fic  9c(>at  (9c(^n).  gc^en. 

Impsrfegt. 
I  went,  was  going,  did  go,  dec.     I  might  go,  be  going,  dec. 
Sing,  id)  gmg,  tu  gingfc  er    5tii^.  t(fe  ginge,  bu  g^ns^/  ^'^ 

ding;  gtnge; 

Plur.  mtr  gtngen,  t(^r  gtnget/    P/tir.  »tr  gtngen/  {(^r  gtnget; 

(te  gtngetu  fte  gtngen. 

Pbsfbct. 
I  have  gone,  been  going,  dec.   I  maj  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec. 
Sing,  xdi  bin/  bu  bift  er  ifl  ge«    Sing,  id)  feC  bu  feiefl,  er  fe{ 

gangen ;  gegangen ; 

Plur.  mix  fmb,  ii)x  feib,  (ie  fmb    Plur.  mix  feten,  i(^r  fetet,  fie 
gegangen.  feten  gegangen. 

Plupbrfsct. 

I  had  gone,  been  going,  dec.       I  might  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec. 
Sing.  t4  war/ bu  toarft  er  mar    Sing,  id)  toaxe,  bu  warefl/  er 

gegangen ;  ware  gegangen ; 

Plur.  mix  mareU/  i\)x  waxet,  fte    Plur.  mtr  maren,  i^r  maret/  fie 

maren  gegangen.  mareti  gegangen. 

First  Future. 
I  shall  go,  be  going,  dec.  I  shall  go,  be  going,  dec. 

Sing,  id)  merbe^  tn  mtrfl/  er    Sing,  id)  merbe,  bu  merbefl/  er 

mitb  %e\^tn ;  merbe  ge^en ; 

Plur.  mtr  merben^  t^r  merbet,    Plur.  mtr  merben,  t(r  merbet, 

fte  merben  ge^en.  fte  merben  ge^en. 

FUTURB   PbRFBCT. 

I  shall  have  gone,  been  going,  I  shall  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec.  dec. 

Sing,  id)  merbe/  bu  mtrfl/  er  Sing,  id)  merbe,  bu  merbefl/  er 

mtrb  gegangen  fetn;  merbe  gegangen  fetn ; 

Plur.  mix  merben,  ifer  merbet/  Plur.  mix  merbeu/  ijr  merbet/ 

fte  merben  gegangen  fetn.  fte  merben  gegangen  fetn. 
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CoilDinONAU. 
FiBST  COKDITIONAL.  SsCOlfD   CoNDITIOirAJU 

I  should  go,  be  going,  dec.  I  should  have  gone,  been  gQ' 

ing,  dz;c 
Sing,  id)  wuxbe,  bu  wfirbfft    ^tf^-  id)  tonvbt,  bu  wfirbcfl; 

er  wur^e  ge^en ;  cr  witrbc  gegangen  frin ; 

Plur.  text  tohvttn,  i>f  wurbft^    Plur.  roiv  mfirben,  t>r  wurbd; 

fte  murben  gcjen.  fie  lourben  gegatigcn  fctn. 

Ikpbsative  Mood. 

Plur,  ^e(^en  toxt,  let  u«  gOi,  be 
going) 
Sing,  getfe  (bii),  go  thou,  do    geftet  or  gc^t  (t^r),  get^cn  Gk, 

go,  go  ye  (you),  do  go, 

ge^c  cr  (ftc,  eS),  let  him  (her,    gc^cn  or  ge(^n  fte/  let  them  ga 
it)  go; 

IwFutiTivK  Mood.  Partxciplss. 

Pres.  ge^en,  to  go.  Pres.  ge^^enb/  going. 

Pei£  gegangen  fein^  to  have  Peif.  gegangen,  gone, 
gone. 

IV.    IMPERSONAL  VERBS.* 

§  146.     Impersonal  verbs  are  conjugated  like  other  rerfos  m 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  but  only  in  the  third  person  singular 

(§114). 

They  want  the  passive  voice,  and  generally  employ  the  auxi« 
liaiy(>aben(§131). 

fRt^ncn,  to  rain. 

Pres.  Ind.  ci  regnet^  it  rains.  Subj.  ei  regne,  it  may  rain. 

Jmperf.  Ind,  cff  rcgncte,  it  rained.  Subj.  c^  rcgnctc,  it  mi^ht  rain. 

Per/,  Ind.  U  M  gercgnct,  it  has  iSu^'.c^batxgeregnct/  it  may  have 

rained.  rained. 

Pluperf.  Ind.  ti  ^atte  gcrcgnct,  it  Suhj.  e«  hdttc  gcrcgnct,  it  might 

had  rained.  have  rained. 

First  FuL  c  mtrb  rcgnen,  it  will  Suhj.  c^werte  regnen,  it  will  rain. 

rain. 

Future  Peif.  ti  roirb  gcrcqnct  ^a;  Suhj.  t^  tovcti  gcrrgnct  ^(cn,  it 

ben,  it  will  have  rained.  will  have  rained. 

Conditionals. 

First  Cand.  e^  rofirbe  rcgncn,  it  Second  Cond.  t^  tofivU  yvtantt 
would  rain.  i}ahtn,  it  woald  have  rained. 

Imperat.  eg  regnc !  let  it  rain ! 

Pres.  Infin.  regncn,  to  rain.  p    /    •«/      5  rcgncnb^  rainini^ 

Perf.  Infin,  gcrfgnct  bobcn,to  have  ^^rnctpies.  j  ^^^^^^^  rained, 
rained. 

*  For  exerdaae  on  the  ianpanoE  U  verb«  we  Lomod  LVI. 
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^  147.  Some  impersonal  verbs  have  a  reflexive  form ;  as, 
ed  fragt  fic^^  it  is  a  question ;  ed  }temt  [idf,  it  is  becoming,  di^c 
Others  again  are  active,  and  are  followed  by  an  object  in  the 
accusative  or  dative^  which  maj  be  either  a  substantive  or  a 
personal  pronoun ;  e.  g.  ed  bungert  mi&j,  b  i  d^^  i^n,  I  am, 
thou  arty  he  is  hungry ;  ed  ^VLx^tX,  frtert,  f<i^aubert  m  t  d)/ 1  am 
thirsty,  cold,  shuddering ;  ed  dcltngt  m  t  r,  I  succeed ;  ed  grauet 
i  b  m,  he  dreads.  The  accusative  or  dative  is  sometimes  placed 
firsts  and  then  the  e  d  is  omitted ;  as,  m  i  d)  ^ungert,  m  i  &j  bur^ 
(let^  m  i  r  grauet/  &c. 

V.    COMPOUND  VERBS. 

§  148.  1st,  Compound  verbs  are  either  separable  or  inse^ 
parable, 

2d,  In  compounds  of  the  first  class,  the  constituent  parts  are 
separated,  and  the  first  component  is  placed  after  the  verb,  in 
all  the  simple  forms  of  the  verb  which  are  susceptible  of  in- 
flection, viz : — ^in  the  imperative  active,  and  in  the  present  and 
imperfect,  both  mdicative  and  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  anfangeii/  to 
begin,  pres.  iridic,  xfi^  fange  a  n,  I  begin,  imperf.  \&f  ftng  a  n,  I 
begun,  tmpero^.  fange  ^u  a  n,  begin  thou.  Moreover,  in  Uie  per- 
fect participle,  the  augment  g  e  is  inserted  hettoeen  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  an^gc^fangen,  au^^ge^gangcn,  ab?gf-, 
rcif  t/  fi^m  anfangcn,  to  commence ;  audge^en/  to  go  out ;  ab* 
rctfcit,  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 

Remark.  In  subordinate  propositions,  however,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  aconjnaction  or  conjunctive  word,  such  as—a  1  ^^  t  o,  i  n? 
tern/  ro  e  n  n,  ix)  c  i  (,  0  a  9/  &c.,  or  by  a  relative  pronoun,  this  separa- 
tion of  the  component  parts  does  not  take  place;  e.  g.  a(^  cOen 
tie  @cnnc  aufgtna  (from  aufgei)en)/  just  as  the  sun  was  rising; 
n>  e  n  n  er  nut  a  n  f  &  m  t  (from  anfcmnun)  !  would  that  he  might  ar- 
rive !  3  n  t  c  m  id)  am  ^aufc  oorbetging^asl  was  passing  by  the 
house.    iDie  Z^^xt,  lo  c  ( d)  c  fi^  o  u  f  t  f)  a  t^  the  door  which  opened . 

§  149.  In  compounds  of  the  second  class,  the  constituent 
parts  remain  inseparal  ly  connected  throughout  the  entire  con- 
jugation of  the  verb,  and  the  perfect  participle  does  not  assume 
the  augment  g  e^  if  the  first  component  is  one  of  those  insepa- 
rable particles  mentioned  above  (S  122)  ;  but  if  it  is  a  noun  or 
an  adjective,  the  augment  is  prefixed  to  the  entire  compound ; 
e.  g.  x&j  tieritcrc,  I  lose,  ic^  oerlor,  I  lost,  part  ©crforen,  lost 
But,  frubi^'icfen/  to  breakfast  (compounded  with  the  adjective 
fch\i,  early),  perf.  part,  g  e  frfibftiicf  t  j  rec^tfertigen,  to  justify  (iirom 
red)t,ju8t),  per£  part  g  erec^tferttgt^  ^c. 
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f  150.  Verbs  oompounded  with  gubstantivefl  or  aigeetiTef 
•le  generally  inseparable,  when  they  so  coalesce  in  sense  as 
to  &nn  one  comjpiex  conception ;  but  when  their  union  is  so 
■light,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  words,  they  are  se- 
parable ;  e.  g.  ®tatt  ftn^en,  to  take  place ;  ^c(^  ac^ten,  to 
esteem  highly ;  (od  fpred)en,  to  acquit ;  peif.  parts.  @tatt  ^e* 
funben/  \i^  ^t^^itt,  led  gcfprod^en. 

S  151.  When  the  verb  is  compounded  with  a  particle  (L 
e.  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  a  simple  prefix),  the  aceeni 
determines  to  which  of  the  two  classes  the  compound  belongs. 
If  the  particle  is  accented,  the  compound  is  separable  ;  but  if 
the  principal  accent  fiills  on  the  verb  itself,  the  compouiKl  is  in- 
separable. 

A  list  of  inseparable  prefixes  has  already  been  given  aboTe 
(§  122.  2d). 

§  152.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  following  adverbs  and 
prepositions  are  separable : —  ah,  an,  a u f/  and,  b  e i,  t a r, 
tin,  fort,  (f e r.  If  in,  and  the  compounds  of  ber  and  ^in : — 
(erab/  f^intin,  d^c ;  ncidf,  nitttt,  oh,  Dor^we^^ii^ 
iurncf.* 

BZAXPLES. 

anfemmeB/  to  arrive,  part,  angcfommot ; 

oufftebcn,     to  rise,  ^*     aufgeflonbcn ; 

botbrtngen,  to  offer,  **     torgchrod)t ; 

fmfollircn,  to  continue,  **  fortgcfabren ; 
wegmcrfen,  to  throw  away,  "  tocggeiocrfctt  ; 
lu&ringcn,   io  spend,  *'     jugebrod^t. 

§  158.  Compounds  with  b  u  r  d),  6  inter,  uber,  iitif,  it  lu 
t  f  r,  0  0  0  and  w  i  e  b  e  r  are  separable,  when  the  accent  rests 
on  itie  particle  ;  they  are  inseparable,  when  it  rests  on  the  verb 
itself  (§  122.  5th). 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  tliat  in  one  and  the  same  compound  this 
difference  of  accentuation  has  given  rise  to  different  significations. 

RXAMPLRS. 

burd)  b  c  t  n  9  e  n  (inseparable),  to  penetrate,  part,  burcb  brungcn^ 
b  u  r  d)  bringcn    (separable),    to    press    through    a  crowd,   pari. 

burd)  getrungen ; 
burd) re t  fen  (insep.),  to  travel  over,  part,  burcb  t  c  t  f  * t ; 
burd)  rctfen  (sep.)/  ^o  travel  through,  part,  turd)  gcreift ; 
fiber  f^httn  (insep.),  to  convince,  part,  fiber  f  ft  b  r  t ; 
fiber  fa^ren  (8ep.)#  to  convey  over,  part,  fiber  gcffibrt ; 

*  Oanpttrenlao  the.  tabteof  fepamUe  apd  inaepanble  yefbi  on  paces  $9 
S7|h  OS. 
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intfcr^olten  (inaep.)/ to eDtertain, ^Mn*/.  unter^otteii; 
u  n  t  <  r  holttn  (sep.)/  to  hold  under,  part,  u  n  t  e  r  gc^attm ; 
ooU  c  n  ^  e  n  (inaep.),  to  finish,  part.  ooU  c  n  ^  ( t ; 
V  0 1  (gte^en  (sep.),  to  fill  by  pouring  into,  part,  o  o  ( (  gcgeffciu 

Remark.  Compounds  with  the  preposition  wtber  (which 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  adverb  n>  t  c  b  e  r)  are 
always  inseparable,  the  accent  being  invariably  assumed  by  the  verb 
itself;  as,  toxUx  ( e  g  c  n,  to  confute,  part,  toiltx  teat;  toiUt^c\)in,  to 
withstand,  part,  miberflonbfn.  The  adverbial  prefix  mt9  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  definite  rule,  as  the  accent  does  not  in  all  instances 
decide  whether  it  is  separable  or  inseparable. 

§  154.  With  respect  to  the  ir^nUive  of  compound  verbsi 
it  18  to  be  remarked,  that  the  particle  }u  (§  120)  is  placed  be* 
fore  it,  if  the  verb  is  inseparable ;  if  separabie^  it  is  inserted  be« 
tween  the  two  components,  and  constitutes  one  word  with 
them ;  e.  g.  )  u  entwet^en,  to  desecrate ;  )  u  ierfaOett,  to  fall 
into  pieces;  but,  an$)u$fangen/  to  begin;  iseg^iu^toerfen/  to 
throw  away ;  lurndfiUftttibtn,  to  drive  back,  &c. 

§  155.  Compounds  generally  follow  the  conjugation  of 
their  simple  verbs.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  ample 
forms  of  a  separable  compound  :— 

X  b  r  e<  f  e R/  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCnVE. 

pRBSBirr. 

Singular.  Singular. 

\di  retfc  Q!b,  bu  reifcfl  ab,  cc  retfct    xd^  reifc  ob,  bu  x<x\(ft  at>,  n  rctfrt 
(rctri)ab;  ob; 

Plural.  Plural. 

me  rcifen  tib,  \f)x  rctfct  (retrt)  ab,    mxx  rctfcn  ob,  t()r  rctfd  ab,  fit  teifcii 
ffc  retfcn  ob  oh. 

Impbrtkct. 

Singular.  Singular* 

kt  retflc  ob^bn  rctf*t(fl  ab^tt  xdf^    x^  rrtfctc  ab,  bu  rctfetcfl  ob,  er  rcU 
ab ;  f(tc  ob ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

»lr  reirten  ob,  ifyc  rciftet  ob,  fit    »tr  rcifetcn  ob,  t^r  reifctct  ob,  fa 
retptcn  ob*  rctfetcn  ob. 

Ihpirativi. 
Singular.  Plural. 

rcifE  (btt)  ob,  tcifc  rt  ob ;  rctfcn  totr  ob,  tdjct  (rctft)  l(t  ob, 

Tctfcn  fie  ob. 
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iMPunTinEs.  pAvncEPua. 

Pre«.  obntfen  or  objutctfen.  Pros.  Part  aUceifniK 

Perf.  obgercirt  fciiu  Perf.  Part,  obgercirt. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  VERB. 

I.      AORBBKBirr. 

§  156.  The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  nominative  in 
number  and  person.  In  German  the  subject  cannot  be 
omitted  as  in  the  Classical  languages^  in  which  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verb  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  difference  of  per- 
son and  number ;  except  in  the  second  person  of  the  impera- 
tive singular,  when  tu,  like  the  English  tfu}u^  is  expressed  only 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  e.  g.  t  d)  (efe^  I  read  ;  t  u  ttteft, 
thou  speakest ;  ber  @turm  (^at  au^ttoht,  the  storm  has  ceased 
to  rage  ;  tic  $naben  fpielen/  the  boys  are  playing.  But,  im- 
perot.  rebe!  lefe!  read,  speak  (thou) !  @pte(e,  fiinb,  auf 
ber  SRutter  @4|ood !  Play,  my  child,  on  thy  mother's  lap ! 
(Schiller.) 

Exception  1*  When  several  verbs  constitute  a  compound  predi- 
cate to  one  subject,  it  is  only  expressed  with  the  first.  iDu  orbettc^ 
ote(,  c  tc^tcfl  aba  n^entg  au^,  thou  labourest  much,  but  accomplish- 
est  little ;  unb  cc  ()8ct*d  mtt  ^umtncni  ^tme,  r  ( t  M  fid)  Kutcn^  Iti, 
p  c  e  9 1  fu  beftig  in  bte  UtiM,  f  6  n>  t  n  g  t  fic^  auf  fetn  fRc^  (Sd>iIIa)^ 
and  with  mute  grief  he  hears  it,  tears  himself  bleeding  away,  ea- 
gerly folds  her  to  his  breast,  springs  upon  his  steed. 

Excep»  2.  The  neuter  personal  pronoun  e  8  and  the  demonstra- 
tives b  t e 6  and  tai  are  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural,  when 
the  substantive  after  the  verb  which  they  represent  is  plural ;  bie^ 
fi  n  b  mtxnc  iBrUber,  these  are  my  brothers ;  eg  fi  n  b  e^rUcbc  3Rdnncr, 
they  are  honest  men. 

kxcep*  3.  In  reciting  the  multiplication  table,  the  Germans  use 
the  singular  where  the  plural  would  seem  proper ;  oiet  nuU  fdnf  i  fi 
)n>an^tg,  four  times  five  are  twenty,  &c. 

Excep,  4.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  a  pronoun  of  the  first 
or  second  person,  it  is  sometimes  omitted  by  poetical  license ;  as, 
^  Q  b  (  nun,  ad) !  9)f)i(ofop()te,  Sattfteret  unb  IDIebidn  burcbatig  ftubirt, 
I  have  now,  alas !  completely  mastered  philosophy,  the  jurist^a  eiaft, 
and  medicine  (Goethe's  Faust). 

§  157.  When  the  verb  refers  to  several  subjects  equally 
related  to  it,  it  must  be  put  in  the  plural ;  as,  Sf^a^t  nnt  Xag 
fltttten  mtt  tinanttx  nm  ben  ^orjug^  night  and  day  were 
contending  with  each  other  for  the  preference.  When,  how^- 
ever,  the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions, 
or  when  tJiey  are  regarded  as  one  complex  notion,  the  verb  ' 
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in  the  singular;  e.  g.  weber  ter  Sater  ntd^  fein  ®el(^n  tfl  ba 
gCToefnt/  neither  the  father  nor  his  son  has  been  here ;  93er« 
xatii  iittb  Str^mof^n  (auf  c^t  in  aOen  (Sden,  treason  and  suspi- 
cion (combined)  lurch  at  every  comer ;  (ter  tft  ^feffer  unb 
6a(i/  here  is  pepper  and  salt. 

§  158.  After  several  subjects  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
in  the  plural  agrees  with  the  first  person  in  preference  to  the 
second^  and  wi&  the  second  in  preference  to  the  tmrd ;  e.  g.  t(^ 
unb  Ou  (wir)  ft  n  b  Sruber^  I  and  thou  are  brothers ;  S>u  unb 
ber  BatcT  (3^r)fetb  etnanber  al^nKc^^  you  and  your  father 
resemble  each  other.  Sometimes,  however,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  ntfarejHiominative;  i&j  barf  reben^  nic^t  SU/  /  am  per- 
mitted to  speaki  not  thou. 

n.   TENSES. 

§  159.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  paradigms,  that  the 
German  verb  has  no  separate  forms  to  express  the  distinctions 
observed  in  English  between  /  praise^  and  I  am  praisings  do 
praise^  I  praised^  and  I  was  praisings  did  praise^  d»^.,  all  of 
which  are  implied  in  the  one  form  tc^  bbf/  iii  (obte  (see  page 
279). 

§  160.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  present  is  often  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  imperfect,  to  give  greater  animation  to 
ni^rical  narration  (see  page  342). 

-  &  161.  The  present  is  used  in  place  of  the  future,  espe- 
cially if  the  event  is  regarded  as  certain ;  as,  morgen  f  o  m  m  t 
er  isteber,  to-morrow  he  will  come  again ;  funfttge  So(i^e  ret* 
fe  i&i  nad)  Senboit^  next  week  I  am  going  to  London  ;  oet(a# 
Zx&l  brauf,  \6)  laffe  feci^tenb  t>ter  bad  Seben^  ober  f  u(fr  e  fie 
oud  ^ttfen,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  either  fighting  lose  my  life 
here,  or  le^ad  them  out  of  Pilsen  (SchUler).      (See  page  342). 

§  162.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  fiiture  is  used 
instead  of  the  present,  and  the  future  perfect  instead  of  the 
perfect,  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  expression ;  e.  g. 
er  w  tr  b  wo^(  nic^t  gu  {)aufe  f etn^  he  is  not  likely  to  be  at 
home,  er  teirb  auigegangen  fetn,  he  has  in  all  probability 
gone  out  (literally,  he  wiU  have  gone  out)  ;  !Du  tetrft  ^id)  ge« 
trrt  (^aben/  you  must  have  made  (have  probaUy  made)  a  mis- 
take. 

§  163.  The  imperfect,  the  perfect,  and  the  pluperfect  cor- 
respond on  the  whole  to  the  tenses  of  the  same  name  in  Eng- 
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Ush,  with  this  exception,  that  when  simply  a  dknsion  of  tmCf 
and  not  another  event  is  referred  to,  the  Germans  sometimes 
employ  the  perfect,  when  the  English  idiom  requires  the  im- 
peij^t;  e.  g.  aeflem  jinb  3^^^  ^ud)er  angef  ommr n,  jes- 
terdav your  books  arrived ;  er  ifl  ie$te  SBed^e  geflorbet^he 
died  last  week.  On  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  tenses,  and 
on  the  ombsion  of  the  auxiliary,  see  pages  343,  344,  and  Les- 
son LVII. 

§  164.  As  to  the  moods  of  the  German  verb,  the  Indica^ 
live,  the  Svbjunctive^  as  well  as  the  Conditionals  and  the  /m* 
peraUve,  have  been  treated  at  laige  and  illustrated  with  numer* 
ous  examples  in  the  former  part  of  the  book,  so  that  a  further 
analysis  of  them  in  this  place  would  be  superfluous.  On  the 
Subjunctive  and  Conditionals  see  Lessons  aC.  and  XCL,  and 
on  the  Imperative,  page  305. 

Ill*   THE   INFINirrVB. 

§  165.  Besides  serving  to  form  the  compound  tenses  o€ 
the  verb  (§  134),  the  infinitive  mood  is  used  in  various  other 
relations,  either  with  or  without  the  preposition  )u. 

§  166.  All  infinitives  may  be  regarded  as  abstract  verbal 
substantives  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  frequently  employed 
as  such  in  every  case,  generally  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cle; e.  g.  ta%  ®t^en  ifl  i^m  fd)dbh'd)/  sitting  is  injurious  to 
him;  id)  bin  ted  ®  d)re{bend  mute,  I  am  tired  of  writing; 
2  urn  K  c  i  f  e  n  biflSu  md)t  gefcf^irft,  you  are  not  fit  for  travel- 
ling. 

S  167.  Hie  infinitive  is  employed  vjiihout  in  in  the  Mow. 
ing  instances  : — 

1st,  When  it  stands  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition ;  as, 
9  e  b  e  n  tfl  feftger  M  n  e  ^  m  e  n^  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ;  fterbcn  ifl  ntd)t*^  abcr  Icben  unt  ntd)t  feben, 
bad  tfl  tin  Unglucf  (Sd)tO[er),  to  die  is  nothing,  but  to  live  and 
not  to  see,  that  is  a  wretched  lot  indeed. 

2d,  In  connection  with  the  auxiliaiy  verbs  of  mood  —  bur« 
fen^  fbnnen^  (affen,  mogen^  muffen/  foden,  teoU 
(en  (S  115.  2d)^  and  in  particular  expressions,  also  with  babf  n 
and  tbutt;  e.  g.  er  \a%t  ei'n  ^ai\%  batten,  he  orders  a 
house  to  be  built;  td)  barf  fpielen,  I  am  permitted  to  play; 
Su  f  0  ( ( fl  ntc^t  fl  e  b  I  e  n^  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  (ag  fie  gebei^ 
let  them  go  ;  ©u  bafl  %vit  reben,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  speak 
fte  t but  mc^td  aid  totintn,  she  does  nothing  btit  weep. 
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Bmnark.  VThen  the  auxiliary  ( a  f  f  c  ti,  in  the  sense  of  to  ardert 
it  followed  by  an  infinitiTe,  the  latter,  though  active  in  German, 
must  generally  be  rendered  by  the  passive  in  English ;  as,  cc  Upt 
ctn  S5ud)  ctnbtnben/  he  orders  a  boolc  to  be  bound,  &c. 

3d,  In  connection  with  the  rerbs  f^ei^tn,  to  order;  (eigen 
and  n  en  n  en/ to  call;  (^  el  fen,  to  help;  leffxtn^  to  teach; 
lern e n,  to  learn,  and  madden,  to  make ;  e.  g.  ^et$  iffn  ge» 
(^en !  tell  him  to  go ! 

4th,  When  joined  to  certain  verbs  denoting  an  exercise  of 
the  senses;  as,  fe^en,  to  see;  ^oren/  to  hear;  ftif^Un/ 
to  feel ;  fin  ben,  to  find;  as,  i&f  fe^e  t't^n  fommen,  (efen/  icid)f 
ncH/  I  see  him  coming,  reading,  drawing,  ^cc. ;  tc^  f^bre  tf^n 
(insen/  fpielen/ 1  hear  hun  singing,  playing ;  id)  fanb  t^n  fd)(afen, 
(tfen/ 1  Ibund  him  sleeping,  sitting.  In  this  connection  the  in- 
finitive has  the  signification  of  the  present  participle. 

5th,  The  infinitive  is  employed  without  |ii  in  connection  with 
the  following  verbs  : — h  ( e  i  b  e  n,  to  remain ;  9 ed en,  to  go ; 
f  a ( r  e H/  to  ride  in  a  carriage ;  rett e n,  to  ride  on  horseback ; 
e.  g.  bletben  ®tc  (iften,  keep  your  seat ;  er  gcW  betteln,  he  goes 
a  begging ;  fie  fasten  fpaiteren,  they  take  an  airing,  a  ride  in 
a  carriage ;  er  rettet  fpaiteren/  be  takes  a  ride  on  horseback. 

§  168.  By  an  idiom,  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood  —  biirfen/  f bnnen,  mogen,  miijfen,  fotten,  wcOen/ 
lafTen/  and  also  the  verbs  \iei%en,  b^lfen,  (oren,  feben,  (emen, 
(ebren/  assume  the  form  of  the  infinitwe,  instead  of  the  perfect 
participle^  when  they  stand  in  connection  with  another  infini- 
tive ;  e.  g.  er  ffat  ficb  ntc^t  riibren  turf  en  (instead  of  geturft), 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  stir ;  Du  ^^dtteft  fommen  f  0 1 1  e  n 
(instead  of  gefoOt),  you  ought  to  have  come ;  Ijbr  b^bt  bte  ^etnte 
Sngtanb'd  fennen  (em en,  ye  have  learnt  to  know  the  enemies 
of  England.  It  is  now  customary,  however,  regularly  to  employ 
the  participle  of  the  verbs  (ernen  and  lebren  instead  of  the  in- 
finitive ;  as,  er  b^t  t'bn  fennen  3  e  ( e  r  n  t,  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  him;  tcb  b^be  tbn  letcbnen  gelebrt/  I  have 
taught  him  drawing. 

THE   INFINITIVE  WITH  }tt* 

§  169.  The  infinitive  with  {u  is  sometimes  employed  in- 
«tead  of  the  sunple  infinitive,  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
especially  when  in  an  inverted  proposition  it  comes  after  its 
predicate;  e.  g.  e*  oejtcmt  bem  QRaime,  tb^tig  {u  fcin,  it 
behoves  man  to  be  diligent,  die 
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§  170.  When  the  infiBitWe  with  |tt  is  not  the  salyeGt  cf  a 
proposition,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  verbal  substantiYe  in  aa 
oblique  case,  corresponding  either  to  the  Latin  supine  (osm- 
fum,  amatu),  or  to  the  gerund  {amandi — do — dum — -dojm  It  is 
thus  used : — 

Ist,  Afler  substantives^  especially  such  as  signify  an  mcUnO' 
turn  or  affection  of  the  mindt  opportunity^  time^  4^. ;  as,  Keu 
9un0,  inclination;  Sutfd)lu#/  resolution;  Sifer,  zeal;  Wiutb, 
courage  ;  iu\^,  desire  ;  3ctt,  time ;  ®eleqtntieit,  opportunity ; 
er  M  Su(l  }U  ret  fen,  in  effen,  &c.,  he  has  a  mind  to 
travel,  to  eat,  or  he  is  desirous  of  travelling,  of  eating,  ^cc  ;  ti 
t(l  3«t  }U  arbetten^  ju  fd)Iafen,  it  is  time  to  work,  to 
sleep. 

2d,  Ailer  adjectives — signifying  possUnlityy  duty^  necessity^ 
easiness,  difficulty,  and  the  like ;  as,  mb^lid),  unmogd'c^,  oa> 
pfltd)tet^  Qenbtf)iQt,  ki&ft,  id)Wtv,  f^axt,  &c.  Ste  ^nvte  ifl  fdywer 
m  tragen,  the  bunlen  is  hard  to  be  borne  ;  ed  ifl  mtV  unin6gli(l^ 
iU  Fommett^  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  come,  d^c. 

3d,  Afler  verbs,  generally  as  the  object  to  which  an  actioUy^ 
a  desire,  or  emotion  of  the  mind  implied  by  them,  is  directed ; 
e.  g.  fid)  frcuen,  to  rejoice ;  ftd)  bemtit^en/  to  strive ;  toffen,  to 
hope;  gebcnfen,  to  intend;  nbt^igen,  gmingcn,  to  necessitate, 
compel ;  ©ergcffcn,  to  forget ;  oerbietcn,  to  forbid,  &c, ;  ed  fccut 
mi&i,  ®te  gu  fcljen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  er  bemut^te  (id),  t^n 
etnjubolen/  he  strove  to  overtake  him ;  t(!^  ratfte  ©ir,  }U  \&^m^ 
gen,  I  advise  you  to  be  silent. 

§  171.  4th,  Afler  many  verbs  which  serve  to  designate  the 
iiine  or  mode  of  an  action ;  as,  anfan^en/  to  begin  ;  auf^oretv 
to  cease  ;  fortfa^ren,  to  continue  ;  eiten,  to  hasten ;  pflegett,  to 
be  wont ;  ©ermbgeit/  to  be  able ;  braud)en,  to  need  ;  fd)etneti,  to 
appear;  n)i ffcn,  to  know ;  e.  g.  er  fangt  an  ju  ftngen,  su  tan|cn, 
he  begins  to  sing,  to  dance ;  er  oermag  md^t  in  fprec^cn,  he  is 
not  able  to  speak ;  Su  fd)ci'n(l  e^  md)t  ju  mtffen/  you  appear  not 
to  know  it,  dec. 

5th,  The  infinitive  with  ^u  is  sometimes  employed  as  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition  in  connection  with  the  copula  f  e  in^ 
to  express  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  an  action.  The  infin- 
itive, in  this  connection,  though  active,  has  generally  a  passive 
signification ;  as,  ed  tfl  fetne  ^eit  gu  t>erlteren,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  fenr  ^ternbtfb  tflgu  feben,  no  star  is  to  be  seen;  ct 
tfl  ntrgenbd  angutrcffen,  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  same  signification  with  baben ;  er  iat  ifiev  ntd)td  )U 
fagen,  he  has  nothing  to  say  here  ;  mad  bafl  S)il  fu  tbun?  what 
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htLwe  you  to  do  7    It  is  thiei  construction  of  the  infinitive,  wlJtli 

baa  given  rise  to  the  future  participle  (§  121.  3d). 

6th,  The  infinitive  with  ^u  serves  sometimes  to  denote 
the  purpose  or  design  of  an  action  or  state  expressed  by  a 
previous  verb,  in  which  case  the  particle  urn  usually  is  pre- 
fixed to  add  emphasis  to  the  expression  ;  e.  g.  id)  htnme,  u  m 
Sir  Siid^er  gu  brtngen/ 1  come  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  you 
books ;  er  9e(^t  tn  tie  ®tabt,  u  m  mit  etnem  ^reunte  }ufam« 
men  lu  ttmmtn,  he  goes  into  town  tn  order  to  meet  a  friend. 

lY.    FARTICIPLBS. 

§  172.  Participles  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  follow 
the  same  rules  of  inflection.  !Der  (tebente  S)ater/  the 
aflcctionate  father ;  etn  geltebted  Stint,  a  beloved  child.  So 
also  substantively  : — ttv  ®enefene/  ohe  who  has  recovered  from 
sickness ;  tit  BUvhtntt,  the  dying  woman ;  bad  fScvlan^te, 
that  which  was  wished  for,  &;c. 

§  173.  The  present  and  perfect  participles  are  frequently 
used  as  adverbs  of  manner ;  e.  g.  ®te  fpred^en  fl  t  e  0  e  n  b/ 
you  speak  fluently;  errotbenb  folgt  er  tbren  ®puren^ 
blushing  he  follows  her  steps.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  perfect  participles,  in  connection  with  the  verb  f  o  m  m  e  n, 
to  come ;  beufenb  f ommt  ber  ® tiirm  3  e  fl  o  9  e  n^  ber  bie  ^lam^ 
me  braufenb  fu(i^t  (®d)tC[er);  howling  the  blast  comes  flying, 
and  roaring  seeks  the  flame ;  er  Bmmt  delaufen,  ^txiXttn,  he 
comes  running,  riding,  dec. 

§  174.  Participles,  like  adjectives,  serve  either  to  form 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  or  they  are  joined  to  a  noun  in 
an  aUribufioe  sense  (§  52);  e.  g.  ber  IJOhnn  (fl  ge(e(^rt/ 
the  man  is  learned,  and  ber  gelebrte  9Rann/  the  learned 
man;  bte  92a(f^t  i(l  oerfloffen^  the  night  is  past,  and  bie 
t^erfloffene  Siac^t  the  past  night;  bad  Saffer  tfl  ^xzs 
ttnt,  the  water  is  boiling,  and  bad  fi  e  b  e  n  b  e  SBafjer/  the  boil- 
ing water;  bte  ^anbfdH^ft  til  ent)iicfenb/  the  landscape  is 
charming,  and  bte  e  n  t }  ii  cf  e  n  b  e  Sanbfd^aft/  the  charming 
landscape. 

The  present  participle,  however,  is  not  generally  used  in  the 
predicative  sense,  unless  it  has  entirely  assumed  the  signification 
of  an  adiective;  thus  we  cannot  say  : — ^tcb  bin  rufenb/(icbcn^,  fehcnb/ 
I  am  calling,  loving,  seeing;  but : — id)  rufc,  (ubC/  fcbc    (§  159  ) 

§  175.  In  connection  with  another  verb,  the  present  par. 
ticiple,  either  alone  or  qualified  by  other  words,  frequently 
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Mandi  as  the  abridged  form  of  a  subordinate  propositioDf 
ing  to  express  the  time^  manner^  cauMy  or  condition  of  the  ac 
tioD  denoted  by  the  verb ;  as,  tied  bet  mtr  t  e  n  f  e  n  t,  fc^ttef  td^ 
etn  (time\  revolving  these  things  with  myself,  I  fell  asleep,  in- 
stead of,  tntem  \&i  tied  bet  mtr  fetbfl  tad^te,  d^.,  whilst  I  was 
revolving,  dec. ;  i(m  bte  S^ovibt  b  r  ii  cf  e  n  b,  nabm  er  Stbfdt^teb 
[inanne^y  shaking  his  hands  he  took  leave  ;  fetn  Sbbtib  6uU 
bet fte^ adetn  bad f orpertofe  3Borti»er eb rent;  i.  e.  loeit  ^ 
aOetn  bad  forperbfe  fflort  eerebrt  (eouje)  (Stbtfler)^  she  tole- 
rates no  image,  adoring  the  incorporeal  word  alone. 

This  cpnstruction,  however,  is  not  as  eictensive  in  (jrerman 
as  in  English,  and  entirely  inadmissible,  when  the  subject  of 
the  participle  is  different  from  that  of  the  verb,  or  when  in 
English  wo  employ  the  compound  participle.  Thus  we  cannot 
say,  the  9un  being  risen^  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  but  when  the 
sun  had  arisen,  &;c.,  a  ( d  bte  ®onne  aufgegangen  loar,  retf  te  id^ 
ab ;  after  having  breakfasted^  he  read  his  paper,  n a  d)  b  em  er 
gef^iibfUicft  botte  (after  he  had  breakfasted),  Xa^  er  feine  3^t« 
fcibnft  (see  page  279). 

S  176.  In  certain  expressions  only,  both  the  present  and 
the  perfect  participle  are  used  absobOely  in  the  accusativa 
case;  e.  g.  bad  Q3u(ib  foflet/  ben  Stnbanb  abgerecbnet, 
gteet  Xhaier,  the  book  costs  two  crowns,  exclusive  of  the  bind- 
ing ;  fie  feufjet  btnaud  tn  bte  ftnflere  9tad)t^  bad  3(uge  vera 
SBetnen  getrubet  (®d)t(ler),  she  sighs  out  into  the  muiky 
night,  her  eyes  bedimmed  by  the  gushing  tears ;  er  trat  tn  bad 
3tmmer^  ben  ^ut  aiif  hem  Ropfe,  ben  ®tocf  tn  ber  $iant/  he  en- 
tered the  room,  with  the  hat  on  his  head,  and  cane  in  his  hand. 
In  this  last  example  the  participle  babenb/  having,  may  be  sup. 
plied,  to  link  the  expression  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition* 

^  177.  The  perfect  participle,  when  formed  from  transitivs 
verbs,  has  always  a  passive  signification,  and  is  therefore  used  ad- 
jectively  only  by  way  of  exception.  When  formed  from  reflexive 
or  impersonal  verbs,  it  is  employed  neither  in  an  attribative  nor  in 
a  predicative  sense,  but  serves  simply  to  form  the  compound  ten- 
ses; as,  tdb  babe  nitd)  gefccut^  ge&rgert,  g(fd)&mt,  I  have 
rejoiced,  been  vexed,  ashamed ;  ti  l)at  g  e  r  c  g  n  c  t,  g  e  fc^  n  c  1 1,  it 
has  rained,  snowed ;  but  not,  ter  qe ftcuttf,  gcfdhSmte  SKann ;  nor,  bet 
aXonn  tft  gefreut,  gefcb^mt,  &c.  6f  intransitive  verbs  those  only, 
which  take  the  auxiliary  fetn/  may  be  used  in  the  attributive  re- 
lation, as  well  as  in  the  predicative;  e.  g.  ta^  ^ou^  tfl  obges 
b 1 0 n n t/  the  house  is  burnt  down,  and  to|(  obgebronnte  ^ni, 
Ae  house  which  has  burnt  down ;  ter  Jhreunt  if!ange(cmmen, 
the  fnend  has  arrived,  and  ber  a n g c f  o m m e n  c  ^rcanb,  the  friend 
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who  has  arriTed.    Some  participles  have  assumed  the  signifieattoa 
of  adjectiyes,  and  may  eren  be  compared.    (See  $  63.  1st.) 

Note,    The  gavemmerU  of  verbs  is  treated  of  at  the  close  of  the 
table  of  irregular  verbs  below. 


ADVERBS. 

§  178.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  verbs,  of  acyectives,  and  of  other  adverbs. 
Adverbs  correspond  to  the  questions  whert?  when? 
how  ?  to  what  degree  ?  dec. 


tSo  in  ba<  9fcrb?  Where  is  the  horse  7 

Grift  ntr^en^^  ju  ftnbcn.         He  is  nourAere  to  be  found. 

Jtommen  @u  herein!  Walk  in ! 

SB  a  n  n  if)  ec  angefcmmen  ?  When  did  he  arriye  % 

Gr  in  g  e  ft  e  r  n  grfiorbcn.  He  died  yesterday, 

^it  Jtnotx  fdattxbt  fdydn,  aUt  ev  The  boy  writes  beautifvUy^  but 

Itcpt  fd)(e(bt  reads  ;M>or/y. 

iDcr  abater  tfi  f  e  ft  t  (drQbt  The  father  is  very  sad. 

2>tc    9tofc   tfl   au<ncl)mcnb  The  rose  is  exceedingly  beauti- 

fc^oiu  ful. 

§  179.  With  respect  to  their  signification,  adverbs 
may  be  divided  into  six  classes : — 

Ist;  Adverbs  of  Place.  These  maj  either  designate  rest  in  a 
filace^  in  answer  to  the  question  where  ?  as,  uhttati,  aOent^^ab 
ben^  every  where ;  irgenbwo/  any  where ;  ntrgenbd/  nowhere ; 
f^xtt,  ba,  tort/  here,  there ;  toe,  where ;  ou^en,  without ;  tnnen^ 
within ;  then,  above ;  unten,  below ;  ^tnten,  behind ;  wxn,  be- 
fore ;  red^td^  on  the  right  hand ;  Unti,  on  the  left  hand ;  and 
the  compounds :  broben  (bar^oben)/  there  above ;  bninten  (bar^ 
iinten)/  below ;  brauf  en/  out  of  doors ;  btentebeit/  here  below ; 
tteffettd/  on  this  side;  jenfett^/  on  that  side; — or,  motion  or 
direclion  towards  a  place^  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  ? 
baboT/  al<Mig;  l^ietitt,  hiUier;  babin/  thither;  \^trob,  down 
{towards  the  speaker) ;  binab/  down  (away  from  the  speaker)  ; 
bergouf/  uphill;  htv^ah,down  hill;  oormdrtd/  forwitfd;  riicf^ 
a^rtd/  backwards ;  btmntelmart^/  toward  heaven,  dec. 

2d,  Adverbs  of  Time.    These  denote  either  a  potnl  or  pe* 
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riod  of  time,  in  answer  to  the  questions  when  ?  how  long 
since  ?  by  what  time  f  as,  bann/  then ;  mann^  when ;  tomal^/ 
at  that  time ;  tiun^  je^t^  now ;  etntl/  once ;  ncc^,  still ;  fdyrn, 
berettd,  already;  oormaU/  fonfl,  heretofore,  fonnerly;  bait, 
soon ;  fiinfttg/  hereafter ;  neultd^,  jungfl/  recently ;  anfang*,  at 
first ;  fce^  ^Itx^tn^,  tz%  W^tnti,  in  the  morning,  in  the  eve 
ning ;  geflem^  yesterday ;  %t\xtt,  to-day ;  morgen^  to-morrow ; 
\t,  jemald/  ever ;  me,  never,  &c. ;— or  a  duration  of  time ;  as, 
aUeieit,  at  all  times ;  tmmer,  fletd,  always  ;  (ange,  long. 

3d,  Adverbs  of  Modality f  which  are  either  €^rmatice^  nega^ 
'*^)e,  potential^  optative^  ianierroeative^  or  imperative;  as,  ia,  yes; 
Docf^/  however ;  fretltd),  jwar,  though,  however ;  furmo^o  nwbr< 
ltd),  wtrfU'd),  verily,  truly,  actually,  in  very  deed;  fid>erlt4 
surely; — netn,  no;  md)t,  not;  fetne^megi/  by  no  means;— 
meflctc^t/  perhaps;  wa^rfd^etnUii^,  probably;  etma,  weM/  P^'* 
haps,  indeed; — toenii  bo4)/  bag  bed),  would  that ; — ob,  if;  ctr 
iDa,  tt)obl,  perhaps,  perchance;  nuii,  now;  benit,  then ;— burdf). 
oud,  aHerbtngd,  fc^lec^^terbtngd,  by  all  means,  absolutely,  dec. 

4th,  Adverbs  of  Qtumtiiy^  derived  from  numerals,  and  an- 
swering to  the  questions  how  much?  how  many?  e.  g.  etVM^, 
somewhat;  gaits,  entirely;  genug,  sufficiently;  meC  much; 
wencg,  little ;  tljeild,  partly ;  metflend,  metflent!)et(d,  mostly,  for 
the  most  part;  er(leni,  firstly;  gwettend,  secondly,  dec  ;  ferner, 
further,  moreover ;  (extend,  lastly ;  )toetmaC,  twice,  dec. ;  ein* 
fad),  simple  ;  otelfac^,  many  fold,  dec.     (§  80.) 

5th,  Adverbs  of  Quality  or  Manner^  which  answer  to  the 
question  how?  as,  Qiudlid),  fortunately;  fc^on,  beautifully; 
fd)(e(i^t,  badly;  fletgtg,  diligently,  dec;  fo,  so,  thus;  mie,  as, 
how;  eben  fo,  just  so,  dec  Many  of  this  class  are  originally 
adjectives  or  participles. 

6th,  Adverbs  of  Intensity;  as,  fe(r,  veij;  aar,  quite;  fo^ 
gat,  even ;  diigerfl,  ()&(f)fl,  un^emein,  extremely,  highly,  uncom- 
monly; gdnglid),  oottig,  entirely,  fully;  beinai)e/  faflf,  ahnoet, 
nearly;  nur,  only;  faum,  scarcely;  b6d)(len^,  at  the  most; 
mentgflend,  at  least ;  xocit,  bet  wettem,  by  ^,  dec 

§  180.      OBSBBVATIONS   ON   THB   ADVBRBS. 

Obs*  1.  BegiDners  should  carefiilly  mark  the  distinetion  be- 
tween the  adverbs  h  i  n  and  f)tv,  for  which  theie  are  no  eorrespond- 
tng  terras  in  English;  bin  denotes  motion  away  Jrom^  and  bet 
^proximatiott  towards  the  person  speaking,  lliese  words  have 
Wven  rise  to  a  number  of  compounds,  all  of  which  participate  in 
ttiie  original  signification.     Examples:—  *^ 
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Away  fronii 

t)xnab, 
Vmauf, 

Ibinctn, 


towards  th€    speaker* 

((rob,  •  down ) 

(<roitf/  up ; 

^crou^,  out; 

bcTctii/  in } 

i)iz1ib(t,  across. 


So  also— b  af)xn,  thither,  to  that  place ;  b  a  ^  e  t^  thence,  from  thai 
place  *  b  0  r  t  b  i  n,  to  yonder  place ;  t  o  r  t  (^  e  r ,  from  yonder  place ; 
n)  0  M  It/  whither ;  toe\)tv,  whence,  &c. 

QAj.  3.  To  adverbs  of  intensity  may  be  added  the  compound 
proportionals  j c  —  [t,  or  i e  —  b  c fl  0/  or  \c  —  urn  f c,  the— the ;  as, 
1  e  ff[lim,  b  c  fl  0  UffiV,  the  greater,  the  better ;  f  e  (dngrr  cr  Uht,  u  m  f  0 
fd)tcd)ttfT  nirb  er^  the  longer  he  liyes,  the  worse  he  becomes. 

Obs.  3.  The  adverb  of  place,  b  o,  is  derived  from  the  demonstra^ 
tive  pronoun  b  c  r,  and  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  an  bicfcni  Dtte, 
in  this  place.  So  the  adverb  tot,  the  correlative  of  ta,  is  derived 
from  the  relative  pronoun  totv,  and  stands  instead  of  an  mc(d)ent 
fOvU,  in  which  place.  Both  bo  and  me,  therefore,  are  termed  pro' 
nominal  adverbs.  As  adverbs  of  place  they  are  combined  with  f)  i  n 
and  bet,  and  form  the  compounds  bof)in/  ba^rr,  n>el}in,  mcber. 

Obs.  4.  Besides  serving  as  adverbs  of  place,  ^a  (bar),  and  wo 
(wv),  are  often  compoanded  with  prepositions,  to  supply  the  place 
of  tlie  dative  and  accusative  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  b  c  r,  and 
of  the  relative  or  interrogative  wet/  ioc(d)cr.  Thus  the  Ger- 
mans regularly  say  :— 


instead 


babet,  therewith, 

tocbi'i,  wherewith,  ^- 

bamit,  thereby,  — 

mtmit,  whereby,  — 

boburd)/  through,  by  it,  — 
loeburd),  through,  by  which,  — 

bofOr,  for  that,  — 

ncfUir,  for  which,  — 

boron,  thereon,  — 

mcran/  whereon,  — 

boDcn,  thereof,  — 

mcvcn,  whereof,  — 

ba^u,  thereto,  •— 

mega,  whereto,  — 


of  bet  b«n ; 
bei  wcld^em ; 
mtt  bem ; 
mit  n>c(dKni ; 
burd)  ta^ ; 
burd)  n>c(dK< ; 
ffit  Ui^\ 
f&c  tosid^t^ ; 
an  ban  *, 
an  wddxin ; 
Don  bcm ; 
von  lodc^m ; 
)U  bcm ; 
ga  io(14kiiu 


Obs,  5.     Some    adverbs    are    compared    like    adjectivef. 
Their  mode  of  comparison  has  already  been  explained  (§  68). 

Obt.  0.     On  the  position  which  the  negative    nic^t  and 
adTArbt  generally  are  to  occupy  in  teniemcesf  see  Lesaon  C 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

§  181.  A  preposition  is  a  word  which  is  joined  to 
nouns  or  pronouns,  to  point  out  their  relation  to  some 
other  woni  in  the  sentence. 

§  182.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  German  pre- 
positions : — 


en,  on,  by,  near ; 

ouf/  on,  upon ; 
ouf,  oat,  out  of; 
aulfcr,       >  without,  on  the 
an^cthaVy,  >     outside ; 
bet,  near,  with,  by ; 
binnen,  within ; 
ttcffcit,  on  this  side ; 
turd)/  through ; 
entgcacR/  over  against ; 
fftC/  ^r,  in  favour  of; 

ocn*"'  S  ^^*'^*»  against ; 

balb,     ^ 

l)o(bcn/  S.on  account  of; 

bfllbcr,  J 

binter,  behind ; 

in,  in,  into ; 

inn*rhAih    i^^  *®  Inside, 
tnnerbalb,   ^     ^.^j^.^. 

ienfeit,  beyond ; 
froft,  by  virtue  of; 
lioi^i,  along; 
taut/  according  to ; 
niit,  with ; 

nad)/  after ; 


Hi'ben,  beside ; 

ncbft,  together  with ; 

tbnfyilb,  above ; 

•^"*'    i  without  - 

fommt,  together  with  ; 
fett,  since,  from ; 
trc^,  in  spite  of; 

th      S  above,  over ; 

uni,  about,  round  ; 

urn  —  lutllcn,  for  the  sake  of; 

un^i'ocbtct,  notwithstanding; 

t)crnj(fiji*,  by  virtue  of; 

wn,  from,  by,  of; 

Dor,  before ; 

mdbrcnb,  during ; 

wegcn,  on  account  of; 

mtbcr,  against ; 

gu,  to; 

jufclc^e,  in  consequence  of; 

^umibcr,  against; 

jrotfdKn,  between,  betwixU 


S  183.  Prepositions  require  the  substantives,  with  which 
they  are  connected,  to  be  put  either  in  the  Genitive^  the  DathCf 
or  the  Accusative,  Some  few  require  the  dative  in  one  signi* 
ficatioiif  and  the  accusative  in  another. 


I.    PRBPOSmONS   WHICH   GOVERN   THS    OBNITIVS. 

f  184.     The  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive  case^ 
: — anflatt  or  flatt,  %a{htn  or  ^^albcr,  augerjalb^  tmtrrj^alb. 
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thtt^M,  untcviM,  tieffeit  jenfett/  Uaft,  taut,  mittdft  or  oer# 
mittelftf  un9ead)tet  umoett  or  unfenr^  )>ermoge^  toa(^rent/  wegtn/ 
um — wiffcn,  and  langd,  jufolge/  tro^  (see  §  188). 


2C  n  f! Q 1 1  ftinc^  fSater^^  instead  of  his  father ;  tet  6f)re  ^ a  ( 6e n^ 
for  the  sake  of  honour ;  an^tt\)a{h  ^er  @tabt^  without  the  city  • 
ienfett  M  &Tahti,  beyond  the  grrave;  f  raft  metne^  HmM,  by 
Tirtue  of  my  office ;  (out  bc6  f&xu^ii,  according  to  the  letter;  uns 
w  e  1 1  M  ,$ttrd)!)cf^,  not  far  from  the  church-yard ;  n>  fi  f)  r  e  n  t  te< 
^txtQti,  during  the  war ;  u  m  t(6  ^rtcben^  toiiitn,  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  1 1;  c  |  fciner  a}2ad)t/  in  spite  of  his  power. 

n.   PBEPOSITIONS   WHICH    60VEBN  THE    DATIVE    ONLY. 

§  185.  Prepositions  which  govem  the  dative  case  alone, 
are : — aud/  aufler/  bet/  hinntn,  entgegen,  gegeniiber/  gema^/  mtt, 
nac^/  nac^fl^  gunad)(l/  nzh%  fammt/  fett,  oon^  lu,  jutotter/  and  ob/ 
when  it  is  equivalent  to  m  e  g  e  it/  on  account  o£ 

BXAUFLES. 

C^  f  ommt  aud  bee  Jttcd^C/  becomes  from  church;  an  per  2>tt 
loorfn  KUc  to,  all  were  present  except  you ;  cr  toc^nt  b  e  i  m  SB&cfer^ 
he  lives  with  the  baker;  bin n en  (always  refers  to  time)  fjood 
9Bod)cn^  within  two  weeks ;  ec  ge^t  t^m  entgegen,  he  goes  to 
meet  him ;  m  it  metnec  ^ViXXvc,  with  my  mother ;  n  a  (!b  ^tm  ^ufC/ 
to  the  house ;  n  e  b  {I  feincm  greunte,  together  with  his  friend ;  f  c  1 1 
bem  S£agC/  since  that  day ;  g  u  tec  fDMtMt,  to  the  spring. 

m.     FBEF08ITI0N8   WHICH   OOVEBN   THE   ACCtJSATiyB    OlfLT. 

§  186.  The  following  prepositions  require  the  €uxu9atVD$ 
only : — l\xx6),  fiir/  gegett/  o^ne  or  fonber/  um,  and  n>tter. 

EXAKFLEB. 

Qx  retft  burcb^  gonie  Sanb,  he  travels  through  the  entire 
country ;  b  u  r  d)  t^n  bin  t(!b  glficf(t(^/  by  him  I  am  made  happy ;  et 
betobnt  mid)  f  Clr  mctne  9)2ii^«/  he  rewards  me  for  my  trouble;  bcc 
IBatet  fcrgt  fiir  feinc  jttnber,  the  father  provides /or  his  children; 
a^onn  f  it  r  so^onn,  man  by  man ;  tc^  bolte  bod  f  fi  r  @(6nietd)e(ci,  I  re- 
gard this  as  flattery ;  g  ( g  e  n  ben  <^trom,  against  the  stream ;  g  c- 
fen  etnanbcr,  towards  e^ch  other;  obne  Bioetfi'I,  without  doubt; 
0  n  b  e  r  ®(ci(6en,  without  an  equal ;  u  m  ein  Ubr,  at  one  o'clock ; 
um  ben^Sntg,  about  the  king;  tcb  foufte  e^  um  |w6(f  itreujCT/  I 
bought  it  for  twelve  kreuzers ;  mi  ber  feinen  gf^eunb/  against  his 
friend. 

2) 


4as 


rr.    fsuroBineira  AOTEBifin <»  both  xn  iutivb  um 

§  187.  The  fbllowing  prepositioiis  are  sometimes  ooimect* 
ed  with  the  dative,  and  sometimes  with  the  aoctisatiTe  :^ 
an,  ouf,  ffiuttv,  in,  nebetv  uber/  untev,  90V,  and  imifc^cn. 

With  respect  to  all  the  prepositions  of  this  class  it  is  to  be  ob* 
senred,  that  when  they  imply  rest  or  motion  in  a  place,  thej  are 
followed  hy  the  dative,  in  answer  to  the  question  where  f  bat  when 
they  imply  a  tendency  or  motion  from  Ofte  place  to  another^  they 
are  followed  by  the  accusative,  in  answer  to  the  question  wl^iherl 

EXAJIFLBS. 

i&t  too^nt  an  b(m  ^tttc,  he  lives  near  the  sea;  et  ge^t  an  tol 
aftt,  he  goes  towards  the  shore ;  cr  fc^retbt  a  n  fttncn  gfrrnnb,  he 
writes  to  his  friend ;  a  n  tcr  (3tdnit,  at  the  frontiers ;  ct  oitfltd 
a  u  f  bem  ^elbe,  he  labours  in  the  field ;  a  u  f  b«v  ®(^uU,  at  school ; 
cr  iUf)t  0  u  f  baS  ^nb,  he  moves  into  the  country ;  a  u  f  ten  TCboit/ 
for  the  evening ;  f) t  n  tc t  bem  ^ufe^  behind  the  house ;  er  fe|t  fi^ 
t^  t  n  t  c  t  ben  Oftn,  he  takes  his  seat  behind  the  stove ;  <r  t|i  i  n  hr 
@tabt/  he  is  in  the  city;  tcb  Qti)i  in  bte  Gtabt^  1  am  going  inXo the 
city;  im  SotiW/ in  anger;  in  bie  |)anb  ncbmnt/  to  take  into  the 
band;  er  ftebt  ncbcn  mtr,  he  is  stuidinf^  by  my  side;  tcb  I4K 
mid^  n  e  b  e  n  i^n,  I  seated  myself  by  his  side ;  fiber  ben  ^tcrocn, 
above  tiie  stars ;  ft  b  e  t  ben  ^(up  ge^n^  to  go  across  the  river;  ttB< 
ter  fretem  4^tmme(/  under  the  open  sky;  untec  feinen  S^tliben^ 
among  his  brothers;  t>or  tbnv  Wore  him;  et  fieSt  ftd)  Dor  ta 
Gptegef,  he  takes  his  position  before  the  looking-glass ;  ^n)ifd)ett 
mil;  unb  il^nt,  between  me  and  him,  &c. 

S  186.  Of  those  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive 
(S  184),  the  following  three  may  also  be  c(»mected  with  the 
dative :— I  o  n  g  d ;  as,  Kna^  bc«  Ufer§,  or  (ongd  bem  Ufer,  along 
the  shore  ; — ^|  it  f  o  ( g  e,  which  with  the  genitive  precedes^  and 
with  the  dative  foUows  the  noun ;  as,  {ufolge  bed  93ert(i^ted,  or 
bem  95ertc^te  jufolge,  according  to  the  report ; — and  1 1  o  ^ ;  as, 
tro$  fetnem  ^erben  ®(i^tcffale^  in  spite  of  his  hard  0ite ;  tro^  ber 
©efa^t/  in  spite  of  the  danger. 

•  $  189.  When  prepositions  precede  the  definite  article,  thei 
often  coalesce  with  it  into  one  word,  as,  t  m,  ibr  in  bem,  Alc^  i 
list  of  these  contractions  has  been  given  above  (§  10) 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

§  1 90.  A  conjunction  is  a  word  by  which  two  simple 
sentences  are  united  into  one  compound  sentence* 

§191.  Conjunctions  have  been  variously  classified  accords 
Ing  to  their  different  significations.     They  are : — 

Isty  Copulative  ;  unt,  and ;  ouc^^  also ;  fon>o((  aU,  as  welt 
as;  lutem,  moreover;  au^extem,  besides;  meber — nodf,  nei- 
ther — ^nor ;  ntd)t  nur  or  ntc^t  attcin — fonDem  and),  not  only — 
but  also  ;  femer^  furthermore  ;  luqUxd},  at  the  same  tune. 

2d,  DisjuNCTTVB  ;  entweber — obcr,  either — or;  e.  g.  eitt* 
m  e  b  e  r  grog  obcr  f tein,  eiUier  large  or  smalL 

3d,  Advebsative;  afccr,  aUtin,  but;  fonberit  (used  only 
after  a  negative),  but ;  boc^/  jeboc^/  yet ;  bennoc^,  nevertheless  ; 
fonfl,  else ;  oie(me(^r,  rather ;  (^tngegen/  on  the  contrary ;  ntc^t 
foioo(^( — aid  pieimeffv,  not  so  much — as  rather. 

4th,  Conditional;  mtnn,  fo,  »o,  mofern/  if;  fattd  or  im 
^aU,  in  case  ;  tpo  md)t,  if  not ;  e.  g.  to  e  n  n  t(^  nur  etn  S^tttel 
wii^tc,  ten  ^d)atcn  wieber  Qnt  in  oidc^en !  if  I  only  knew  some 
means  of  repairing  the  damage  I  In  German  the  conjunction 
Mcnn  is  often  omitted,  and  then  the  verb  (if  the  tense  is  simple) 
or  the  auxiliary  (if  the  tense  is  compound)  takes  the  place  of 
the  conjunction ;  m  a  r  e  fl  Su  ^icr  getoefeit/  mrin  ©ruber  marc 
ni&jt  geflcrben/  for  menn  Su  ^er  gemefen  toarefl^  dec,  if 
thou  hadst  been  present,  my  broUier  woula  not  have  died. 

5th,  CoNcsssivE  ;  itoaXf  to  be  sure,  indeed,  true ;  mtemo^t, 
ehtoo\)i,  obf(^on,  th^kidf,  toenit  sletc^^  though,  although ;  e.  g. 
0  b  w  0  H  bad  S^etter  id)bn  M%  fo  fann  er  boc^  mc^t  audge^en, 
though  the  weather  is  fine,  he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  go  out 
Compare  abo  page  296. 

6ih,  Causal  ;  bcnn,  for ;  ba,  »cil,  nun,  since  ;  e.  g,  tcft  ge^c 
mtt  T>ix,  to  til  Su  ben  rec^ten  SDeg  ntc^t  fennfl/ 1  go  with  you, 
because  you  do  not  know  the  right  way ;  oonoart6  mu§t  Du, 
b  e  n  n  riicfwartd  fannfl  Su  ntc^t  me^r^  you  must  go  onwaid, 
for  back  you  can  no  longer  go. 

7th,  Illative  ;  atfo,  baruiti/  therefore ;  baber,  hence  ;  beg^ 
ba(b/  begmegen/  urn  begmt'Qen/  on  that  account;  folgltc^,  conse- 
quently; e.  g.  er  iff  franf,  f  o  t  g  1 1  d)  mug  er  )u  -?)aufc  bleiben, 
he  is  sick,  consequently  he  must  remain  at  home ;  ed  gefiel 
tbm  ntd)t  mebr  unter  ben  SRenfc^en/  bef  toeaen  jog  er  fid^  tn  bie 
Stnfamf ett  luxudl,  he  was  no  longer  pleased  among  men,  there- 
fore he  letured  into  sditude. 
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8th,  Final  ;  baf/  that ;  auf  to$/  tamt,  in  order  that ;  um 
ju^  in  order  to ;  »tr  fhrafen  tftn,  t  o  m  1 1  er  fic^  bcffcrc,  we  punish 
him  in  oitier  that  he  maj  reform  ;  et(en  ®itf  bamtt  ^te  nidfi 
}U  fpdt  fommen/  make  haste,  lest  you  come  too  late. 

9th,  CoMFASATivE ;  ate,  me,  QUid^wk,  as,  just  as ;  fo^  so, 
thus ;  a(d  wenn,  ote  ob/  as  when,  as  if;  c^Uid)  aU  oh,  just  as 
if;  er  furd^tetc  fid),  aid  ob  cr  attem  ware,  he  was  afraid,  as  if 
he  were  alone  ;  cr  fleUtc  fid),  aH  fd)h'cfc  er,  he  acted  as  if  he 
were  asleep. 

10th,  Conjunctions  expressing  sl  reUxtion  of  time : — bamate, 
bann,  at  that  time,  then ;  tnbefTen,  meanwhile  ;  Dorber,  gui^Dr/ 
eber,  before,  sooner ;  bdrauf,  thereupon ;  b^niac^,  afterward ; 
feitbem,  since ;  aid,  ta,  when ;  toonn,  when  ;  mdbrenb,  whilst ; 
inbem,  tnbeffcn,  in  that,  during  which  time  ;  bid,  until,  &;c 

^  192.  For  those  conjunctions  which  require  the  verb  to 
be  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  see  page  180.  On  com- 
pound coiyunctions,  entweber — ober,  ^^  see  page  332. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

§  193.    Interjections  are  words  or  articulate  soundi 
expressive  of  sudden  emotion. 

The  most  important  inteijections  used  in  German,  are :— — 

0(b!  alas!  ah!  boHo!  holla! 

of)l  ah!  bui!  hurrah!  quick! 

auf!  up!  bufcb*  hush! 

brao !  bravo !  fnadf^ !  crack !  snap ! 

ci !  why !  eiffh !  Utbec !  alas  ! 

frifd) !  brisk !  quick !  ob !  o !  oh  ! 

fcrt!  away!  paff!  puff!  puff! 

®IQ(f  ju  !  success  to  you !  pfut  1  fy ! 

ba !  ha !  po|taufi*nb !  'zounds ! 

b«,ba/bQ!K«  h«f  Pft!  ) 

bil)i !  pa.  'la  •  p  j    ^  hush  !  sUence ! 

^e !  \)t  ba !  soho !  ho  there !      fd)t !  j 

i)ait\  hold!  tepp!  agreed! 

iu^b^ffl  !  >husza !  hey-day !     roeb  !     7  __ ,  .i.^  i 
btif/  ^inmie( !  heaven  help !       wclfian !  well  then ! 
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Remark  1.  As  interjections  express  no  thought,  but  simply  out- 
breaks of  feeling,  they  neither  goyern  other  words,  nor  are  they 
governed  by  any. 

Rem.  2.  They  stand  in  cpnnection  with  eyery  case,  but  more 
particalarly  with  the  nominatiye.  ^rtfc^ !  ®c\iUtn,  feib  juc  ^anh  I 
Brisk !  my  workmen,  be  at  hand  !  D  Um  S^orcn  ge|(^iei^t  U  ud^t ! 
the  fool  deserves  it ! 

Rem.  3.  The  use  of  roe^I,  toil^,  ^i\i,  is  elliptical,  fet  being 
understood.  They  always  require  the  dative  which  depends  on 
the  omitted  verb ;  e.  g.  n>tf()e  (fct)  if)m !  wo  be  to  him  !  |>et(  (fei) 
>Dir !  hail  thou !  The  inteijections  o,  a  i^,  and  p  f  u  t  are  frequent- 
ly put  with  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  pfui  bet  @(^anbc !  for  shame !  adf 
hU  (&UnM  I  alas,  the  misery ! 

NoTB.  For  the  general  principles  of  Constbuctioiv  and  a 
recapitulation  of  the  Rulbs  of  Syntax,  'which  are  gcattered 
through  the  book,  see  Lesson  103,  pages  356 — 363, 
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TABLE  OP  CLASSIFICATION 

OF  THS 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

RucARK.— From  this  table  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irrega 
iSr  rerbs,  which  in  our  list  form  the  first  class.* 


1^ 

II 

1 

1 

1 

Part 

Participle. 

Infiaitira. 

1 

Paat 
Partietpla. 

I 

€ 

a 

e 

&t^iti,  to  see, 

fi>*. 

g<f<6«n. 

n 

C 
I 

a 

0 

^etfeti/  to  help, 
Ginneit/  to  reflect, 

fonn. 

gc^olfwu 

m 

i 

a 

u 

Sttnfen^  to  drink, 

tcant. 

getntnfcn. 

IV 

a 

ie 

0 

fallen/ to  fall, 

m. 

defaOen. 

V 

ci 

ie 
I 

ie 

t 

^rei6en/ to  write, 
S3dpen/  to  bite. 

f4n(6, 
MP, 

dcr<(ncbcti. 

VI 

d/  au, 

t,  t,  \i, 

8,fL 

0 

t 

@4iep(n,  to  shoot. 

W/ 

Qcf^offciu 

vn 

Q 

tt 

a 

&djHci^cn,  to  beat. 

f*tu3. 

geftfttagfii. 

*  The  5th  and  6th  danes  include  the  greater  part  of  the  irregular  Terbs. 
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EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 

I.  The  first  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  e  into  a  in  the 
imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  paitici{de«  Ex.  ®ebfn^  to 
give ;  imperfect  gab  \  past  part,  gegeben*  To  this  class  must 
be  added :  btttetv  to  entreat  (beg),  which  changes  the  radical 
▼owel  t  in  the  same  manner,  as:  imperfect  bat;  past  part 
gebeteiL 

n.  The  second  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  e  or  { into 
a  in  the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  paitioiple  into  o.  Ex.  Re^ 
mm,  to  take ;  imper£  nabm ;  past  part,  genommen ;  gemtntteiir 
to  win ;  imperf.  gf  »ann ;  past  part,  geivonnen.  To  these  must 
be  added,  geb&ren/  produce  (to  give  birth  lo),  which  has  a  in- 
stead of  t  in  the  root,  as :  imperil  gebar  \  past  part,  gebomt* 

in.  The  third  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  { into  a  in 
the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  pait.  into  u.  Ex.  @<^(tngen/  to 
sling ;  imperf.  fd^Iang,  past  part.  gefc^Iungcn ;  except  btngen, 
to  hire;  imperf.  bung;  past  part,  gebungen;  fc^tnben^  to  flaj; 
imperfl  fc^unb ;  past  part,  gefcbunben ;  and  tbun^  to  do ;  imperf 
tbat;  past  part,  get^on. 

IV.  The  fourth  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  a  into  it  in 
the  imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  ^aU 
tnif  to  hold ;  imper£  bielt;  past  part,  gebalten ;  except  faitgen^ 
to  catch;  imperC  fbig;  past  put.  gefangen.  The  following 
conform  to  the  principle  of  the  rule,  resuming  in  the  past  part, 
the  radical  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  present :  lauftn,  to  run ; 
imperfl  (tef;  past  part  gelaufen;  geben^  to  go;  imperfl  gtng; 
past  part  gfgangen ;  b^f  ^n^  ^  order ;  imperfl  bte0 ;  past  pait. 
gebeif  en ;  ntf en,  to  call ;  imperf.  rief ;  past  part,  genifen ;  fbfen, 
to  push ;  imperfl  (h'e0 ;  past  part,  geflof  en. 

y.  The  fifUi  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  et  into  {e  in 
the  imperC  and  in  the  past  part,  or  before  a  double  consonant 
into  t.  Ex.  fQUihttif  to  remain ;  imperC  b(teb ;  past  part 
geblieben ;  fd^netbetv  to  cut ;  imperf.  fcbnttt ;  past  part  gc» 
fd^nitten« 
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VL  The  sixth  class  changes  the  radical  vowels :  i,  au,t,^ 
it,  b,  U/  into  o  in  the  impeif.  and  past  partidple.  Ex.  Sc^idcU 
ren,  to  fester;  imper£  fc^wor;  past  part,  gefc^moren ;  fau^tn, 
to  suck ;  imper£  fog ;  past  part  gefogen ;  faufen/  to  drink  to 
excess;  imperf.  foffj  past  part  gefeffen ;  t^eben,  to  lift ;  impeiC 
^ob ;  past  part,  ge^oben ;  »en»trrcn,  to  embroil  (to  confuse) ; 
impei£  oerworr ;  past  part.  )>ermorren ;  hiettn,  to  ofier ;  imper£ 
bot5  past  part  gcbotcn;  fc^morcn,  to  swear;  irapeif.  ^d^mox 
fc^wur);  past  part,  gefc^tooren;  (ugen^  to  lie;  imper£  (eg  ; 
past  part,  getogen. 

Vn.  The  seventh  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  a  into  u 
in  the  imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex. 
SBac^fen^togrow;  imperf.  muc^d ;  past  part,  gemad^fen ;  fle^en^ 
to  stand,  has  (lanb  in  the  imperfect  (formerlj,  however,  fhnit)* 
and  '^  the  past  part,  geflanbeiu 
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OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VERBS. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  always  in  the  nominative ;  the  di- 
rect  or  immediate  object  is  put  in  the  aocusative.  Ex. :  Qatt 
fd^retbt  cin^n  93rtef^  Charles  writes  a  letter.  Sort  is  the  sub- 
ject  or  nominative,  etnen  93rtef  is  the  immediate  object  or  accu- 
sative. 

I.    VERBS  WHICH  ARE  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  NOMINATIVE. 

The  following  verbs  take  afler  them  only  the  nominative  ;  if 
they  have  an  attribute,  it  is  in  like  manner  put  in  the  nomi- 
native : — 

@  e  t  n,  to  be.  @dn  S^ruber  wax  etn  grc^^r  ^elb«  his  brother  was 
a  great  hero. 

9B  c  r  b  c  n,  to  become.  (Sc  wurbe  ein  vdd^x  ^ann,  he  became  t 
rich  man. 

!B  ( e  t  b  e  n,  to  remain.  Gr  Huh  ftiti  metn  gctrcuer  S^cunb/  he  al« 
ways  remained  my  faithful  friend. 

.p  e  i  9  e  n,  to  call  (be  called).  ^XUnn  &{U\iix  SBntbcr  5«Pt  €ar^ 
my  eldest  brother  is  called  Charles. 

©  d)  tf  i  n  c  11/  to  appear.  3)cr  Za^  fd)ien  niir  cine  @timbe,  bo6  S^hr 
(in  ZciC\,  the  day  appeared  to  me  an  hour,  the  year  a  day. 

With  some  passive  verbs,  such  as  genaimt  werbcn,  to  be 
called,  named.  Ex. :  gr  f ann  etn  braoev  5(Wann  gcitannt  werben, 
he  can  (may)  be  called  a  good  man ;  gefc^olten  tDerbcit/  to  be 
chided. 

IL    VERBS  WHICH  GOVERN  THE  GENITIVE. 

a)  The  following  verbs,  besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accu- 
sative, have  an  indirect  object  in  the  genitive : — 

2(  n  f  1  a  q  e  H/  to  accuse.  972an  Ha^^tc  tl;n  bcS  )Diet)ftaI)(^  an,  they 
accused  him  of  theft. 

JB  e  te  h  r  c  n,  to  instruct.  St  f)at niicb  ctncg  Scjfcrn  UUh^t,  he  has 
instructed  me  in  something  better  (put  me  right). 

S  c  r  a  u  b  e  n,  to  deprive,  rob.  93Jan  hat  ibn  fcined  SScrmSgen^  bc« 
roubt,  they  have  deprived  (robbed)  him  of  his  fortune. 

JB  c  f  d)  u  t  b  i  g  c  n,  to  charge.  Wlan  l)cit  ibn  M  ^cd)Wrrat^g  tc? 
fd)UlbiC|t/  they  have  charged  him  with  high  treason. 

(5  n  t  ( c  b  i  q  e  n,  to  exempt,  dispense.  g}?an  f)ot  iljn  fclneg  2Cmte$ 
cntfe|t,  they  have  dismissed  him  from  his  office. 

llcbfrfdbtcn,  ubcrwcifcn^  to  convict,  ^an  hat  i^n  ct« 
nci  ©crbrcdbcng  fiberfiibrt  (fibmvicfcn)/  they  have  convicted  him  of  a 
criaie. 

Uebixf^cben*,  to  exempt.  Scmanbein  cincr  Ba6ic  uber^cbcn,  to 
srempt  a  person  from  any  thing  (or  trouble). 
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Uebecieugcn/  to  persuade,  convince.  (&t  l)ai  xmd^  bcffm* 
fibfrgcugt,  he  has  conyinced  me  of  it. 

S3erf[(i)ern  (see  Obs,  Lesson  64),  to  assure.  3^  ))crf!$erc 
@tc  mctncr  ^cdud)tun()  unb  metncr  ZUU,  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem 
and  affection 

iQcvtoc\\cn*,  to  banish.  Qimn  tt^  ^anM^  oermeifcn/  to 
banish  a  person  from  his  country. 

SB  it  r  1 1 9  c  H/  to  honour,  estimate.  @r  loClrbigt  nucf)  fcine^  93cr$ 
traueneS/  he  honours  me  with  his  confidence. 

b)  A  considerable  number  of  reflexive  verbs  require  an  in- 
direct object  in  the  genitive,  as : — 

@  i  (b  n  n  n  c  b  ni  e  n*^  to  interest  one's  self.  (&v  nabm  fic^  M  Jtin' 
M  an,  he  interested  himself  in  (for)  the  child. 

<Std)  bct>tcncn,  to  avail  one's  self.  34  hthxtnc  mt<^  Mefpt 
fd)9ncn  (Se(cgfnf)cit,  I  avail  myself  of  this  good  opportunity. 

©id)  bcftei^en*  or  beftetptgcW/to  apply,  attach  one's 
self.     SBcftci^ge  )Dicb  tcr  Sugcnb^  attach  yourself  to  virtue. 

@td)  f'etneg  TCmteg,  fctnec  ^erberuna  ^t^cbcn*,  to 
resign  one's  office,  to  desist  from,  renounce  one's  claim,  pretension. 

6id)  6(m&d)ttgen,  fid)  bcmetftern,  to  possess  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  self  master.  97?an  6em5d)tiqt(  ftd)  bed  iDtcbed,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  (captured)  the  thief. 

Gtcb  (tncd  Drted  beftnnen*,  to  remember  a  place. 

6id)  bed  SGBetned  cntbalten*,  to  abstain  from  wine. 

^i<b  einer  @a(()c  cntfc^Iagcn*,  to  divest  one's  self  of 
(give  up)  any  thing. 

©id)  bet  2(rmen  crbarmcn*,  to  take  upon  one's  self  the 
cause  of  the  poor. 

©id)  etned  S^erfprccbend  (oranfetnlSetfptfci^en) 
rrinnern  (Obs*  D.   Lesson  71)^  to  remember  a  promise. 

6id)  feined  3orned  e  rn>  e  ^  t  e  n,  to  check  one's  anffer. 

@td)  einer  2(ntioortgetr6f!en/ to  console  one's  self  with 
an  answer  (await  a  reply  in  confidence). 

@tcb  feined  9{et(bt6ttntd  xHlimtn,  toboastof  one's  riches. 

@tcb  einer  fcbUdbten  ^onblung  \^&mtn,  to  blush 
(feel  ashamed)  at  a  bad  action. 

@t(b  einer  ®ocbe  unterfangen*  (eber  unterfte^en),  to 
venture  upon  (undertake)  any  thing. 

®i(b  eined  fold) en  ®iiidi  iottmntf)tn,  to  anticipate 
(calculate  upon)  such  good  fortune. 

6tcb  einer  @acbe  oerfeben/  to  be  aware  of  (prepared  for) 
any  thing. 

6t(^  etner®a(!bc  meigerii/  to  hesitate  upon  (refuse)  any 
thing. 

•  This  verb  is  used  also  with  von,  as :  3(^  bin  von  3$reT  9rtntttf4<tfl  ftNr» 
gctt^t  I  am  convinced  of  your  friendship. 

b  This  may  also  take  after  it  the  preposition  m§,  as :  Stmoitbat  oad  bexii 
XHtibt  vertoetfen,  to  banish  a  person  from  his  country. 
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c)  Many  verbs  are  used  indifierentlj  with  the  genitive  oi 
accusative ;  but  with  the  genitive  they  mark  a  sense  more  gen* 
era]  and  more  absolute  than  with  the  accusative,  as : — 

2C  d)  t  e  n,  esteem.    34  <^c^te  frinft  (obcr  i^n),  I  esteem  him. 

SB  e  t  fi  r  f  c  n,  to  be  in  need.  SBic  bebfirfen  Sljrcr  (cUt  Sbrc)  ^Ul* 
fc,  we  are  in  need  of  your  aid. 

(Sntbebren,  to  spare,  do  without.  3d^  Cann  fetner  (obrr  tgn)  nxdft 
tnlUhxen,  I  cannot  spare  (do  without)  him. 

Grio&^ncn,  to  mention,  make  mention.  (St  mpdf)nte  S^rer 
(obct  &u),  he  mentioned  (made  mention  of)  yon. 

®tnic9tn,  to  enjoy.  &mc^  M  £e&en«  (otet  ba^  S^bfn)/  en- 
joy life. 

$  f  t  e  9  e  n^  to  take  care.  C^  pflcgte  fetner  (ober  fcine)  (Scfunb^eit, 
he  took  care  of  his  health. 

&6)tntn,  to  spare  (take  care  of).  SJlan  mu$  fetner  (cber  i^n) 
fc^oncn/  they  must  spare  him. 

d)  The  verb  fetH/  to  be,  requires  the  genitive  in  the  following 
ex(  /essions : — 

(Btmef)nt  \ttn,  to  be  accustomed.  (Sr  t|!  beffen  nt(i^t  gewo^nt, 
ne  if  not  accustomed  to  it. 

ADir  9}{einun9  fetn^  to  be  of  opinion. 

©uten  ^nti)  c  i,  guter  Saune  fein/to  have  courage, 
to  be  in  a  good  humour,  in  spirits. 

8QBt(Un5    fetn^to  have  the  intention. 

S)e6  :£obc$  fein/  to  die,  be  dead.  (St  if!  Ui  Sobe^,  he  is 
a  dead  man. 

®^u  ter  ^cffnung  fetn^  to  be  with  child. 

Rem. — ^Verbs  always  require  after  them  the  same  case  as 
the  past  participles  used  adjectively.  (See  the  government  of 
adjectives,  Lesson  93.) 

e)  Verbs  refeiring  to  tune,  require  in  like  manner  the  geni* 
tives,  although  not  followed  by  a  preposition,  as  :— 

2)e«  ^et^tni,  bel  2(6enb^  fpajieren  ge^en,  'o 
take  a  walk  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening. 

>Ded  dladiti^  (bet  9tod)t  or  bte  ^nd^t  Hnbur<l6} 
athtittn,  to  work  at  (all)  night. 

2)el  S3crmtttag$  af>t  ti\tn,  to  depart  (start,  set  out) 
in  the  morning,  forenoon. 

S>€^  92ad) mtttagg  fpajteren  retten/to  ride  out  (on 
horseback)  in  the  aflernoon. 

S>t^  Sog^  (betoberam  Stage)  arbeiten/  to  work 
by  day,  in  the  day  time. 

«  Custom  requires  that  the  word  9la^t,  although  femimne,  takes  hera  an  i 
m  the  genitive. 
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etnnta^i  unb  ^tnta^i  Qtl^t  tic  9o|!  a^^  the  mail 
leaves  on  (every)  Sunday  and  Monday. 

^t'tn  ^reunb  fommt  fed)6mat  be^  3o^r<  (ebct 
im  3  a  I)  re),  itot'imai  be^  ^onot^  (ober  tm  fDZonot), 
etnnial  bte  SBod)C  (accusative),  my  friend  comes  six  times  a 
(in  the)  year,  twice  a  month,  once  a  week.  (See  Lessons  31  and  64, 
Obs.  £.) 

m.    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

Besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accusative,  verbs  often  have 
an  indirect  one,  which  is  put  in  the  dative.     Ex. : — 

Semanbem  etn>a<  ^then,  to  give  something  to  some- 
body. 

Semanbem  fogen/metben/  f(^rci6en,  antioers 
t  e  H/  to  say  to,  mention  to,  write  to,  reply  to  somebody. 

The  verbs  which  require  the  dative  are : — 

a)  Most  neuter  verbs  which  do  not  admit  of  a  direct  object 
in  the  accusative,  as : — 

Sctnanbem  angeM^cn,  to  belon?  to  somebody. 
Semonbcm  au<tpei(^en*,  to  avoid  somebody. 
(9  e  f  0  1 1  e  n,  to  please.    Qx  gcfcIUt  nurfe^r/  he  pleases  me  much. 
Semanbem   gcf)ord)en,  to  obey  somebody. 
3emonbem  g((ic^cn*/to  resemble  somebody. 

b)  The  following  reflexive  verbs : — 

Bxi  einbttbcn/  to  imagine  to  one's  sel£  >Du  bi(b<|!  jDit 
fin,  you  imagine  to  yourself. 

@td)  tx  atbtn*,  to  yield,  surrender.  (Sr  ergtbt  |!c^  bet  Stt« 
gcnb,  he  yie]<i8  to  virtue. 

@t(^  n^l)  txn  (obecftcl)  naf^en),  to  approach.  92fl^ecn 
&u  |td)  bcm  ^fuet/  approach  the  fire.  Gt  na^et  jtc^  mtr/  he  approaches 
me. 

6i(!b  ))Orflcnen/to  represent  to  one's  self,  to  imagine.  3^ 
ftiUt  mtr  wv,  I  represent  to  myself. 

6id)  wibmen/  to  devote  (consecrate,  dedicate)  oneself.  (Sr 
mbmct  jl(t  ben  ®cf4^ft(n/  ho  devotes  himself  to  business. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.    See  page  158,  Oht.  A* 

iSi  ifl  mit  angf!,  lam  afraid. 
<S6  fc^^int  jDlt/  it  appears  to  you  (thee). 
fCBcnne^  Sbncn  (cliebt,  if  you  please,  like. 
a^  ^atmitgctt&umt,  I  dreamt,  &c. 

IV.    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

a)  All  active  and  transitive  verbs  are  followed  by  the  acco- 
■ative  of  the  direct  object,  which  in  the  passive  voice  becomet 
the  subject  nominative,  as : — 
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ACrm.  PA8SIYB. 

3d»  fd)A|e  mctnen  ^reunb/  9)2ciR  ^cunb  roirb  oen  ntlr  gefS(A|e. 

I  esteem,  appreciate  my  friend. 
3(^  itjtc  ttcSBat^rf^eit,  liDie  SBa^r^ctt  toixt  ven  mtt  gce^rt 

honour  the  truth. 
(3r  (iebt  hai  Jtinb,  he  loves  }Dai  ^tnb  imrb  wn  t^t  g((tc6t. 

the  child. 

b)  Most  of  those  reflexive  verbs,  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  active,  expressing  an  action  which  terminates  in  the 
agent  himself  (see  Lesson  70),  as : — 

34  fteue  mid)/  I  rejoice. 

^u  fci)Amfl  IDtd)/  you  are  (thou  art)  ashamed. 

SB  e  m  ft  5  <  n  @  t  e  ft  db  n  t  c^  t^  do  not  trouble  yourself. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.     (See  page  158,  Ohs.  A.)*  ^ ' 

a^  Mngert  nii(i^^  lam  hungry. 
(Sg  frtert  ibn,  he  is  cold. 

d)  The  fc^wing  verbs  govern  two  accusatives,  the  (me  of 
the  person,  and  the  other  of  the  thing  :— 

^  e  t  p  c  n  *,  to  call,  be  called,  order.  @c  gctpt  mtc^  ettien  £ltatttn, 
he  calls  me  a  fool.  SBirr  f)at  >Dtc^  ta^  ge^etpen  ?  who  ordered  you  to 
do  that? 

91  c  n  tt  e  n  *,  to  name,  call.  3^  ntnm  W^n  metnen  ^rcunb,  I  call 
him  my  friend. 

©cbdten*,  fd)impfen,*  to  abuse.  (St  jifcQtt  (ftftimpfle) 
mid)  etnen  Slatun,  he  called  me  a  fool  by  way  of  reproach. 

*  It  must  not  be  foi^gotten  that  the  verbs  (etf  en,  netmen  f^^ftn,  and  f<|itt- 
pfin  have  two  nominatives  in  the  passive. 
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Extract  from  the  Preface, 

In  preparing  this  volume,  otir  principul  aim  was  to  offer  to  the  American  Btndent  of 
the  Germoa  a  work  which  would  emltody  all  the  valuable  resulta  of  the  meet  receDl 
investigations  in  German  Lexicography,  and  which  might  thuB  become  not  only  a  reliar 
ble  guide  for  the  pmctical  acquisition  or  that  language,  but  one  which  would  not  forsake 
him  in  the  higher  walks  of  hiB  pursuit,  to  which  ita  literary  and  scientific  treaBuros 
would  naturally  invite  him.  The  conviction  that  such  a  work  was  a  deaideratum,  and  one 
which  claimed  immediate  attention,  was  first  occasioned  by  the  steadily  increasing  inter- 
est  manifested  in  the  study  of  the  Gerrooii  by  such  among  us  as  covet  a  higher  intellect- 
ual culture,  aa  well  as  those  who  are  ambitious  to  be  abreast  with  the  times  in  all  that 
concerns  the  interests  of  Learning,  Science,  Art,  and  Philoeophy. 

In  comparing  the  different  German-Eni;U!)h  Dictionaries,  U  was  found  that  all  of  them 
were  deflcieut  in  their  vucabalary  of  forei/^  words,  which  now  act  so  important  a  part 
not  only  in  scientific  works,  but  also  in  the  best  classics  In  the  reviewa,  JoumalB,  newa- 
pa|>era,  andeveuin  converaational  langui^e  of  ordinary  Itfo.  Hence  we  have  endea^^ 
nured  to  supply  the  desired  words  required  in  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Practical  Art, 
Commerce,  Navigation,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Mythology,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
accentuation  of  the  German  words,  first  introduced  by  Uemsius,  and  not  a  little  IrajMvved 
by  Uilpert  and  his  cood^uturB,  has  also  been  adopted,  and  will  be  regarded  aa  a  most  &»• 
sirable  and  Invaluable  aid  to  the  student.  Another,  and  it  is  hoped  not  the  lea^t,  valu- 
able addition  to  the  volume,  are  the  synonyms,  which  we  have  generally  given  In  an 
abridged  and  not  unfrequently  in  a  new  form,  from  Hllpert,  who  was  the  first  that  offered 
tv  the  English  student  a  selection  from  the  rich  store  of  Eberhard,  Maafi.  and  Gruber. 
Nearly  all  the  Dictionarlos  published  In  Germanv  having  been  prepared  with  npeoial 
reference  to  the  German  sladent  of  the  f^liah,  ana  being  on  that  account  incomplete  in 
the  German-English  part,  it  was  evidently  our  vocation  to  reverse  the  order  for  tnia  ride 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  give  the  utmost  possible  completeness  and  perfection  to  the  Ger- 
man pari.    This  was  the  proper  sphere  of  our  labor. 

Morning  Courier  and  Ifetb-  York  Enquirer, 
The  AppleloDS  have  JuBt  published  a  Dictionary  of  the  Oerman  Lanruage,  containing 
English  names  of  German  words,  and  German  translations  of  English  words,  by  Mr. 
AoLBft,  Professor  of  German  in  the  Univereity  of  the  City  of  New-York. 

In  view  of  the  present  and  rapidly  increasing  disporition  of  American  students  to  make 
themselves  fiimiilar  with  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Germany,  the  publication  of 
this  work  seems  especially  timely  and  important.  It  is  in  form  a  large,  subetantial  octavo 
Tolurae  of  1400  pages,  beautifully  printed  in  clear  and  distinct  type,  and  adapted  in  every 
way  to  the  constant  services  for  wnich  a  lexicon  is  made.  The  purpose  aimed  at  by  the 
editor  cannot  be  more  distinctly  stated  than  in  his  own  words,  quoted  from  the  preface. 
In  which  be  states  that  he  sonant  "■  to  embody  all  the  ^'aloable  reeults  of  the  most  recent 
inrestigations  in  German  Lexicography-,  so  that  his  work  might  thus  become  not  only  a 
reliable  guide  for  the  practical  acquistuon  of  that  Language,  but  one  which  would  not 
forsake  him  In  the  higher  walks  of  his  pursuits,  to  which  its  literary  treasures  would 
naturally  invite  him.'*  All  who  are  in  any  degree  flunlUar  with  German,  can  bear  wiU 
ness  to  the  necessity  that  has  long  been  felt  for  such  a  work.  It  is  needed  by  students  of 
the  language  at  every  staoe  of  their  progress.  None  of  those  hitherto  in  use  have  been 
satisfactory — the  best  of  Inem,  that  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  1845,  lacking  verv  many 
of  the  essentialB  of  a  reliable  and  servicable  lexicon.  From  a  somewhat  dose  examiiuk 
tion  of  its  contenta,  we  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Adler*s  Dictionary  will  be  universally  r^ 

Sarded  as  the  beat  extant.    Its  great  superiority  lies  In  its  cempleteneee^  no  word  in  any 
epartment  of  science  or  literature  being  omitted.    We  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  beoome 
»t  once  the  only  German  lexicon  in  u«e  throughout  the  country. 
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One  mvii  Volume,  12mo.     $1. 


Tlw  faTAorabl*  raeeption  which  OUendorff  *f  Gennaa  Grammar  hai  rweivvd  from  tha  At 
pnblic.  has  indaoed  the  Ppbiishera  aad  the  Editor  to  comply  with  the  rery  fuwial 
^r  a  German  Reader. 

ComplaiDU.  m>>re  or  len  I.>od,  hare  been  maile  bothby  teacher  and  learawr,  afainst  noet  of 
(be  Reaiieri  iieretorurv  cflervd  to  the  pnblic  in  this  coantry,  oa  well  ai  in  Enf  land  and  Genaaay. 
Books  of  this  kind  now  in  the  market,  may  be  redaced  to  two  dasees:  lA.  Sdeetimu  frtm  tia 
Oermnn  (Xtu$ir»,  or  FJfffant  Litracts,  correspoodin*  loroewhat  to  onr  Enj^lish  Readen.  Of 
thcM.  two  deserve  siieciaJ  notiue.  riz.,  Gkorok  Ml'HL's  PaotB  AsrrnoLOOT,  (Carlirnhe  aad 
London,  IS39,)  and  in  thia  coantry.  Follbn'b  Gbrham  Rkajdsr.  The  'objcctioat  to  tfaa 
former  are.  that  it  contain*  no  pi«m4,  and  hence  lacks  an  essential  element  of  an  introdnctaoa  to 
German  Literature,  and  presents  ti.o  little  variety  to  the  learner  ;  it  has.  moreover,  no  ▼ocabnlary, 
and  tlw  mo>t  difficult  passages  are  often  left  unnoticed  in  the  annoCationt.  The  latter  it,  ai  it 
regards  the  variety  and  tJie  gornl  ta^te  exhibited  in  its  matter,  far  superior  to  any  other  limOar 
work,  and  ha<  for  many  years  been  almost  the  only  Reader  in  nse  among  as.  To  leamen  not 
classically  edncated,  however,  (and  to  many  that  are.)  the  pieces  near  the  beginning  am  by  far 
too  difficult,  and  the  assistance  too  scanty.  The  arrangement  is  not  progrewive,  so  that  pMoas 
■ear  tlieend  of  the  book  are  much  easier  than  many  in  the  beginning  or  middlo. 

2d.  The  second  class  of  Readers  are  snch  as  profess  to  facilitate  the  bosinen  of  readiaf. 
They  ate  geneially  ba*ed  on  tlie  HamilUmian  method,  i.  e.,  tlie  piece*  are  accompanied  witk 
translations,  either  interlinear  and  literal^  or  free  and  apposite.  The  difficulty  with  the  books 
©f  this  class  is.  that  they  leave  the  learner  where  they  found  him,  unable  by  himself  to  acoouat 
for  the  grammatical  constrncliun  of  a  sentence ;  and  when  he  lays  aside  the  book  to  take  np 
another,  he  finds  that  it  is  one  thing  to  read  by  the  aid  of  a  translation  and  quite  another  to  read 
anderttandingly.  The  piincipal  books  of  this  class  are  Zimmer'e  OervuM  TVodkcr,  (Heidalbaif 
•■d  London,  1839.)  Oand'»  Literary  Companion,  (Frankfurt,  IWJ,)  better  in  its 
than  the  firs*.,  and  ffokum^e  German  Reader,  (Philadelphia.} 

The  plan  of  this  German  Reader  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  The  pieces  are  both  prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  the  best  anthors,  and  am  ao 
M  to  present  sufficient  variety  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  scholar. 

S.  It  is  progrenive  in  its  natnre,  the  pieces  being  at  first  very  short  aad  aasy,  aad  iacnasteB 
Ib  difScnlty  and  length  as  the  learner  advance*. 

3.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  consUnt  references  to  the  Grammar  are  made,  tha  difBealt  pan 
•agas  are  explained  and  rendered.    To  encourage  the  firrt  attempt  of  the  learner  as  much  ai  poa- 
•lb!e,  the  twenty-one  pieces  of  the  first  section  are  aualyaed,  and  all  the  necessary  words  gieaa  at 
tha  bottn.n  of  the  page.    The  notes,  which  at  first  are  very  abnadantf  diminish  aa  tha  laaiaat 
advances. 

4.  It  oontains/ne  sections.  The  first  contains  easy  pieoes,  chiefly  in  prose,  with  all  thaworia 
aaeessary  for  translating  them  ;  the  second,  short  pieoes  in  prase  and  |ioetry  alternately,  with  ao* 
pHres  note*  and  renderings ;  the  third,  short  popular  tales  of  Orimm  and  others ;  tha  /aarlA, 
aelect  ballnds  and  other  pocnw  from  BrvRORR.  Gocthk,  HcniLkKR,  Uulano, 
Phamisso,  f\c. ;  Xh^fflA,  prose  exlracU  from  the  first  elastics. 

4.  At  the  end  is  added  a  vOciBn.ARV  of  all  the  words  ocenrrinf  la  tha 
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South  CanflinioM. 

"  Thma  Kicetknii  are  from  difierant  anthon.  and  on  varioniiabjects.  exhibiting  the  ouuiifdd 
pecQliaritJes  of  stvie  and  idiom  foond  in  this  mellifloons  lon?ue.  Dr.  Foretti  hu  ctmraltori  Ih* 
American  taste  oi^  his  readers,  in  judiciously  selectins  from  the  works  of  tliose  aothon  who  ar« 
mrist  imbned  with  the  iiberaJ  sentiments  which  belong  to  our  own  ajte  and  clime.  He  has  don* 
this  to  enlist  the  symiialhy  of  the  student,  and  tliereby  faciliiate  his  proj^ress  in  the  lan^ruaga. 
THi^  U  a  eapitaJ  ihonght.  We  perceive  that  C.  Botta  is  laid  under  ci-ntribuUtm  fur  tjrn  or  three 
arltcies,  in  which  some  of  our  American  worthies  a p|iear  in  iiaiiancistuiiie.     A  flossarv  accom- 


pani'-seaoh  Icewn — anglicizing  those  idiomatic  phrafes  which  present  |ieeuliar  difficjJty  to  the 
student.  As  tiie  work  is  a  comjiaainn  to  Ollendiirflf's  Italian  (inimniar,  it  will  of  course  b« 
adopted  by  all  who  adopt  his  unriralled  system  of  teaching  or  acquiring  a  foreign  laBgn&ge." 

Savannch  RfjnMiean* 

"  The  Italian  Reaitr  is  compiled  by  Mr.  Forest!,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Lanjni»?e  fn  th* 
Columbia  College  ami  the  Univeratty  of  New- York.  It  ap|iean  to  be  designed  to  foliow  the 
Btndy  of  OllendtirflT's  Italian  Grammar,  on  which  work  many  correct  judges  have  nronoanoed 
that  no  imjiortant  improvement  can  well  be  maile.  In  making  Mrleution*  l«irthe  book  bc.'bre  us. 
Mr.  Furcati  has  preferred  modem  Italian  wriiers  to  the  old  school  of  norelij>u.  hiittorinns,  ard 
poets.  In  this  he  has  done  a  good  Uiing ;  for  the  Italian  Reader  contain*  the  modern  language. 
True,  there  are  some  innovations,  some  changes  which  many  would  deem  a  depart  are  from  cvj 
ginal  purity,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  language  which  one  finfla«nd  hears  s|ioken  tn  Italy.  TIim* 
changes  liave  gone  on  under  the  e^e  and  against  the  stem  autlionty  of  ihe  Academy  defln  CYusfif 
and  in  their  magnificent  new  dictionary  now  in  pntcess  of  iioblicaiinn,  they  have  found  'Jvam 
lelvM  compelled  to  insert  many  words  which  are  the  growth  not  only  of  modern  neoewity,  btt 
of  caurioe. 

"Tite  selections  in  the  Italian  Reader  are  from  popular  aothnn.  such  as  B<ita,  ManzonL 
Machiavelli,  Villani,  and  uthers.    They  are  so  made  a«  not  to  cun*titnie  mere  exercista.  but  coa 
tain  distinct  relations  so  complete  as  to  gratify  the  irniter  and  en^fiige  hi*  attention  while  thef 
in-stract    This  is  a  marked  impiovement  on  that  old  system  which  exacteil  much  iniior  wiilioal 
eiili»ting  the  sympathies  of  the  student.    The  selection*  frcm  Manxoni.  for  example,  are  from 
the  "  Pronusti  Spoti,**  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  ftvtiin  ever  i^iued  from  the  pres« — a  work 
»o  |>opulAr  as  to  have  gone  th  oush  an  incredible  number  of  editions  in  Italy,  while  it  has  beem 
tran»lateil  into  every  language  of  Europe.    There  have  lieen.  we  believe,  no  less  ihan  ihree  dis- 
tinct English  translations  made,  two  of  which  were  done  in  this  country.    Tne  Reader  containa 
six  extracts  from  this  novel,  among  which  are  the  beautiful  epis«Mle<  of  Father  Crinof*  ro  and 
the  Nun  of  Monza.  and  a  description  of  the  famine  and  plague  of  Milan  in  the>ear  |63f).    TIm 
accnant  of  the  plague  rivals  the  celebrated  one  of  Bocai-cio  in  hix  Decamenm     Tlif  i'H  r  t  thai 
i^ecur  in  the  w^wtions  are  explained  by  a  glossary  appended  to  each.    The  Italian  Reaucr  ma 
with  ooafideBee  be  noommended  to  stadenis  in  the  language  as  a  safe  and  sure  guide.    AA* 
WMterim  it,  tJw  ItaHaii  poeta  aad  otbar  otawieitfi  may  be  approaebed  with  coafidenoe.'^ 

0 
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NEW  MODERN  FRENCH  READER. 

MORCEAUX  CHOKIES  DBS  AUTEUKS  MODERNES, 

A  liA  USAGE  D£  LA  /EUNEIME; 

With  a  Voeabnlaxy  of  the  New  and  Difficnlt  Words  and  Idiomatic  Phrasn 

adopted  in  Modem  French  Literature. 

By  F.   rowan. 
Edited  by  J.  L.  Jbwbtt,  Editor  of  OUeBdorfT'i  Fiench  Method. 

One  Volume,  12mc.    75  cents. 

TIm  ehW  objtet  of  iIm  pment  toIqim  » to  oflbr  tho  neoMof  natdag  tiio  yoath  ■cqnatotod 
wUh  the  FrsBoh  Langiiafe,  m  it  m  tpokea  in  the  praient  day,  and  as  it  is  prawntad  ia  the  works 
of  the  modera  anthon  of  France,  without  the  risk  of  snllyin([  the  mind  of  the  youof  raader,  by 
an  iatrodnetion  to  such  soenes  aad  principles,  as  bat  too  often  disgraoa  the  pegee  of  writeii  who 
wonU  be  an  honor  to  hnoMaity,  were  tiieir  moral  qaalities  bat  equal  to  their  geaios. 

The  second  is  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  teacher,  by  endeaToring  to  render  the  wovk  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  popil ;  and  inch  selections  have  therefore  been  made,  w  will,  it  is  hoped,  he 
latenstiag  and  eatectainiiig  to  the  yonng  reader,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  proTv  worthy 
specimens  of  the  pecoliar  style  of  their  respective  aathors,  and  snfficiently  demonstrate  the  grot 
idiomatic  revolatioa  which  has  taken  place  in  the  French  Langnage  within  the  lest  qnarter  of  a 
oentary. 

The  American  edition  of  the  work  is  rendered  still  more  Talaable  aad  interesting  by  the  arldi 
lion  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Sismondi  and  Mignet,  modem  historians  of  distiagoiafaMi 
merit  Tiie  Tocabnlary  of  new  and  difficalt  words  aad  idiomatic  phrases  is  also  more  oonToni- 
•ally  arraaged  for  reference,  and  considerably  enlarged  ;  while  the  whole  has  nndetgooe  than>agh 
ravisioa,  with  a  view  to  acenraoy  in  every  paiticnlar ;  and  the  orthography  has  been  mada  fee 
conform  to  thai  of  the  DictioBary  of  the  Academy  and  the  nsage  of  modem  writeis. 

Li$t  ofAvtkora. — Atex.  Dnmas,  Alex,  de  Tooqneville,  Alfred  de  Vigney,  Alph.  Karr.  Aog. 
Thierry,  Bignon,  Capetigne,  De  Balsae,  Ike  Lamaitine,  E.  Soovesire,  Eogem  Boe,  F.  BooM, 
Gaiaot,  Oast,  de  Beaamont,  Jules  Jaain,  Leon  Goslan,  D'AnbigaA,  MArimfo,  Miahelet.  Sal 
▼aady,  Lavallte,  Thiers,  Viotor  Hugo,  VUlemain,  Sismondi,  Mignet. 


NEW  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  READER. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE : 

coirTAiKura 

Fftblei,  Beleel  Tales,  Remarkable  Facta,  Amniiiig  laeedotei,  etc. 

WITB 

A  DICTIONARY 

OF  ALL  TBE  WORDS,  TRAITSLATED  HfTO  EROUIB 

By  M.  Db  FiVAS,  Member  of  several  Literary  Societies. 
One  neat  Volume,  16mo.    Price  50  eenti. 

fhk  work  has  passed  throngh  five  editions  in  England,  and  rapidly  tanmA  Mi  wqr  as  a  d«» 
ftaok  into  the  most  eminent  public  and  priTate  seminaries. 

The  nieoes  oonUinwi  in  this  votome  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  sabjeeU,  aad  are  gevemlly 
or  a  lively  and  fkmiliar  style,  the  graces  will  serve  as  elements  of  eoavafsatloa,  and  ODahla  the 
«ndent  to  read  with  facility  other  French  books. 

In  Uie  DicUonary  at  the  end,  is  given  the  meaning  of  ovary  word  oontained  t«  the  book, 
k   iz?  •«p'»5»^'y  "^otA*  aw  pl«!«l  »t  the  end  of  the  book,  iastead  of  at  the  foot  of  tLe  nagv : 
by  th^  meUiod  learaen  wi£  demre  oonsiderabie  benefit. 

1..^  «?fk  *f "  "^"^  ?  dwignedly  for  the  nse  of  schools,  the  anthor  has  borne  ia  mind,  tlic 
«52iL  £!.  I  'iJL**^  ^"V^  •*•  f^^^  therefore  while  it  U  adapted  far  youthful  staoeota,  ^ 
tndaavor  has  also  been  made  to  make  it  acceptable  to  those  of  moread  vanoed  age.    . 
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NEW  DRAMATIC  FRENCH  READER. 


CHEFS-D'(EUVRES  DRAMATiaUES 

DB  LA 

LANGUE  FRANCAISE. 

Mis  en  Ordre  Progreasif,  et  Atuiot6i,  poar  en  &ciliter  L'InteUigenee. 

Pab  A.  G.  COLLOT, 

ProfeneBr  de  Laagnci  et  de  littsntoie. 

One  Volume.  l3mo.  of  530  pages..  Pnce  $1. 

Courier  and  Enquirer. 

**  We  have  ezunincd  this  book  with  great  interect,  and  can  ooafidentif  raeoamand  Ittoitn- 
lent*  and  teachers  of  the  French  langoage,  ai  better  adapted  to  the  onrpotes  of  a  reading-book 
than  any  other  witft  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  made  np  of  loortoen  complete  dramas, 
taJ^n  from  the  works  of  tlie  best  and  parett  writers,  among  which  are  the  great  names  of  Cor- 
neiile,  Racine,  Moiiere.  and  Piron.  The  pieces  are  svttematioallj  arranged  in  progressive  otdn, 
and  the  idiomatical  difiicnities  of  the  langasce  are  faQy  and*  clearly  explained  m  ue  nulee.  Te 
t^iose  who  are  detiroos  of  speaking  Fieach  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  the  conversational  and 
idiomatic  phrases,  so  indispensable  t  j  this  accomplishment,  are  met  with  on  everv  pa£e  ;  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  cnltivate  their  taste,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  not  only  of  tfie  French  Ian 
gaage,  but  of  the  writings  of  its  most  eminent  dramatists,  this  volnme  wiU  supply  the  plaoe  of 
viiluniioouv  collections  not  easy  to  be  obtained.  Its  typographical  aeonracv  ana  appearance  hat 
seldom  been  equalled  in  any  French  book  that  bae  heralofore  iasaed  from  the  press  of  this 
ooiinlry.'' 

Christian  Examiner. 

**  This  book  is  mane  up  of  pieces  of  progressive  difficulty,  as  exercises  fat  the  sindy  of  Freneb. 
We  have  first  a  Proverb  or  two  in  the  simplest  stvle,  witn  fi>ot-notas  explanatory  of  idiomati« 
{fhrases ;  then  a  couple  nf  Beronin's  pieces,  intended  for  learners ;  then  some  hal^  dozen  of 
Ucribe's  popular  dramas,  full  or  action,  and  exhibiting  many  peculiarities  of  French  manners  and 
An«roa^  ;  MoUere's  Misanthrone ;  Voltaire's  MArope ;  Racine's  Athalie ;  and,  lastly,  the  Cinna 
of  ('oriieille — ait  entire j  whicn  is,  certainly,  an  improvement  on  all  other  French  reading-buoks. 
tiie  fragmentanr  style  of  which  has  often  vexed  us.  The  whole  appear*  to  us  admirably  adapted 
tor  its  purpose." 

Trihune. 

"  This  work  is  intended  as  a  reading-book  for  students  of  the  French  laanage ;  and  for  two 
very  important  reasons,  we  consider  it  better  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  likely  to  be  of  far 
greater  utility,  than  any  other  that  hu  hitherto  been  compiled.  Fust,  the  language  is  easy,  the 
Gonstrnction«  are  simple,  and  the  whole  is  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  the  only  kind  of  reading  that 
can  afford  the  scholar  any  efficient  aid  in  speaking  French.  Secondly,  the  engroasing  interest  of 
the  must  elegant  and  vivacious  drama  now  in  existence  is  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  student  in 
enabling  him  to  endure  with  patience  the  labour  necessarv  to  perform  his  task.  There  is  little 
Ctiar  tJiat  any  one  who  has  reu  twenty  Pftge*  of  this  book  will  ever  lay  it  down  until  be  has 
mastered  its  entire  contents.    Professor  CoTlot  has  been  remarkably  snccamfnl  in  hie  leleetion. 


and  the  pieces  are  in  every  respect  nnexoeptionable,  and  well  adapted  to  varieties  of  taste.  The 
hamonr  of  MoUere,  the  beautiful  comedies  of  Scribe  and  Berquin,  and  the  tragic  graiuleur  aad 
pathos  of  a  Corneilie,  a  Racine,  and  a  Voltaire,  need  no  recommendation.*' 

Protettant  Ckurekman. 

*'  This  new  French  reader  is  predaely  the  kind  of  book  which  aa  intelligent  teacher  of  tlio 
taoguase  will  desire  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  advanced  pupils.  At  least  such  is  oar  opinion. 
The  selections  are  made  with  great  j  udgment,  and  consist  not  of  mere  disjointed  fragments,  but  of 
entire  works  of  the  best  dramatic  autlion,  in  sufficient  varietv,  *from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
s9>%-ere.'  While  thev  offerjieculiar  facilities  fur  acquiring  tne  language,  by  a  free  exhibition  ol 
all  iL«  fiecttliarities,  their  effect  upon  the  literary  taste  of  the  student  most  be  no  lem  salutary.'* 

Evening  Mirrer, 

"  The  dramatio  pieces  erobraoed  in  this  volume  are  all  complete,  and  they  comprise  soma  of 
tfie  best  and  most  onexoeptionbaJe  performances  of  Berquin,  Scribe,  Piron,  Moiiere,  Voltaire, 
"iHoioe.  and  Corneilie,  arranged  so  that  the  learner  takes  up  first  those  which  present  the  feweit 
liASunlties,  and  then  advances  to  the  higher  departments  of  dramatio  writing.  The  dramatk 
i>orti«>n  nf  French  literatnre  ic  generally  considered  its  best.  Such  a  book  as  this,  thereAMV,  il 
neocwjiry  for  every  student  w)h*  fr'^hfn  t<i  b««>ine  aequa<nled  with  the  master -pieces  of  tia 
9f*-nvh  writers  '* 
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X),  Appletan  4*  Co,*g  Educationcd  FublLaUans. 


I. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING    TO    READ,    WRITE,    AND    SPEAK 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE, 

Wkk  aa  Appendix,  conininin;;  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Nambeni,  and  full  Paradigm  if  t 
Bofula'  and  Irregular,  Auxiliary,  Retfective,  and  Iinjieraonal  Verba. 

By  J.  L.  Jewett.    One  Volume,  l2mo.     ^\, 

II. 

OLLENDOIIFFS  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING   TO   READ,   WRITE,   AND    SPEAK 

THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE. 

Wiih  M  Appendit,  ontainioj;  a  brief,  bat  comfirehenaix'a  Recapitulation  of  tho  Rnlet,  m 
a«  of  all  the  Verb*.  IxMh  Regular  and  Irrvgoiar,  to  as  to  render  Uieir  om  easy 
and  familiar  to  the  looit  ordinary  capacity. 

TOOKTHKR  WITH 

practii;al  rules  for  Spanish  pronunciation,  and  models  of 
social  and  commercial  correspondence. 

Tba  whole  desired  for  yonng  leamera  and  penoni  who  are  their  own  inrtmeton. 

By  M.  Velasquez  and  T.  Simonxe,  Prof,  of  the  Spanish  and  French  langOAgm, 
One  Volume,  12mo.  of  5G0  pages.    Price  $1  50. 

in. 
OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING    TO    READ,    WRITE,    AND    SPEAK 

THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

Scpiiatcd  from  the  Frankfort  eiUtion,  to  which  if  added  a  Systematic  Outline  of  the  diflmwi 

Parts  of  Speech,  their  Inflecittin  and  Uae,  with  (nil  Paradigms,  and  a 

complete  List  of  the  Lregular  Verbs. 

Bf  GcoROS  J.  AoLER,  A.B.,  Prof,  of  German  in  the  University  of  the  City  </ 

New- York.     One  Volume,  12mo.     $1  50. 

IV. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING   TO    READ,    WRITE,    AND    SPEAK 

THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 

ITilk  Additions  and  Corrections  by  FELIX  FOREST!.  Prof,  of  the  Italian  Laatgaajre  b 
Columbia  College,  New-YorJi  City.     One  Volume,  lilmo.     t^I  50. 

In  separate  Volumes,  uniform  wUh  the  Grammars, 

A    KEY    TO    THE    EXERCISES. 

Price  75  cents  each. 
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